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Everywoman  is  a  valuable  advertising  medium  to  advertisers  whose 
wares  appeal  to  women.  Following  are  reasons  wky.  Read  tkem  and 
write  for  our   special  RcSult  Getting  proposition.     It  will  interest 

and  pay  you. 


(1)  "Everywoman"  is  a  woman's  paper.     It  is  a  fact 

conceded  by  all  that  women  spend  at  least  85'; 
of  money  spent  in  the  home. 

(2)  "Everywoman"  goes  to  women  direct.    Its  readers 

are  99'/i  women.  This  avoids  the  expensive  ad- 
vertising waste  resulting  from  buying  space  in  a 
medium  of  more  general  circulation  reaching  an 
efficiency  of  50%  or  less. 

(3)  "Everywoman"  is  read  by  women  who  are  inter- 

ested through  organized  effort.  Thus  advertis- 
ers appeal  to  more  active,  progressive  and  in- 
telligent women  than  the  general  average.  This 
brings  higher  RESULTS. 

(4)  "Everywoman's"  subscribers  are  proud  of  feminine 

progress.  They  read  of  this  progress  in  our  mag- 
azine. This  means  thorough  scrutiny  of  its  con- 
tents and  advertisers  secure  greater  benefit  as  a 
result. 

(5)  "Everywoman"  is  printed  on  excellent  paper  and 

advertisements  are  well  placed  as  to  reading  mat- 
ter. These  physical  advantages  produce  a  more 
attractive  and  more  WIDELY  READ  advertise- 
ment. 

(6)  "Everywoman"  has  broad  scope,  is  fearless,  diversi- 


fied, clean,  non-sectarian  and  non-partisan.  It  has 
NO  ENEMIES  who  would  discredit  those  who 
advertise  in  its  columns. 

(7)  "Everywoman"  is  the  official  organ  ot  the  National 

Council  of  Women,  composed  of  seven  million 
members  through  its  affiliated  associations  in  the 
United  States.  Reciprocity  is  a  strong  factor  to 
advertisers  who  assist  in  its  upbuilding  efforts. 

(8)  "Everywoman"  has  estimated  local  readers  of  more 

than  25,000  each  month.  Advertisers  are  charged 
only  for  this  element  and  receive  gratis  the  atten- 
tion of  many  thousands  of  readers  located  at  a 
distance.  California  and  San  Francisco  are  the 
objective  points  of  many  of  these  people.  Adver- 
tisers thus  impress  their  names  and  businesses 
upon  future  customers. 

(9)  "Everywoman"  will  establish  an  Advertiser's  Index, 

making  quick  reference  to  any  advertisement  pos- 
sible to  readers  of  this  magazine. 

(10)  "Everywoman,"  through  an  expert  copy-man,  will 

edit  each  advertisement  free  of  charge,  when  de- 
sired. 


The  advertiser  who  reads  the  above  carefully  must  concede  that  not  one  reason  has  been  forced  and  that 
each  and  every  one  constitutes  a  real  advantage,  whether  for  results  or  general  publicity.  It  is  our  purpose  to 
combine  the  natural  advantages  of  this  magazine  with  an  efficient  service  which  will  maintain  permanent  rela- 
tions with  all  earnest  and  far-seeing  advertisers.    The  law  of  mutual  benefit  is  thus  bound  to  prevail. 
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A HUNDRED  MILLION  for  the 
Red  Cross!  A  hundred  million 
dollars  for  the  men  of  America 
who  otYcr  their  blood  and  hrawn,  their 
heart-whole  service,  their  lives,  that 
democracy  may  be  safe;  that  small  na- 
tions may  preserve  their  independence ; 
that  ships  of  every  land  may  sail  free 
seas,  and  finally,  that  the  dove  of  peace, 
ever  hovering  for  alighting,  may  settle 
once  again  and  for  all  time  over  a  world 
gone  mad  for  greed  and  power. 

In  this,  "the  month  of  roses  and  of  mar- 
riages," there  starts  for  the  Red  Cross 
the  greatest  campaign  ever  waged  for 
any  philanthropic  purpose.  A  hundred 
million  in  the  month  of  June!  This  is 
the  command  from  Washington.  And 
charity,  for  the  time,  overshadows  brides 
and  flowers,  pealing  a  louder  note  than 
wedding  bells  and  shedding  a  fragrance 
sweeter  than  the  rose. 

To  build  up  this  great  war  charity 
for  American  soldiers  fighting  democ- 
racy's war  on  European  battlefields — 
which  means  to  help  care  for  the  sick 
and  wounded,  in  and  out  of  the  hos- 
])itals,  to  lend  the  helping  hand  to  thou- 
sands in  the  districts  already  devastated, 
to  rehabilitate  those  districts,  to  aid  de- 
pendants here  at  home — to  help  build 
up  all  this,  the  district  west  of  the  Miss- 
issippi is  asked  to  raise,  as  its  share  of 
the  contribution,  fifteen  million.  And  of 
these  fifteen  million,  ^^an  Francisco  un- 
dertakes alone  one  million.  Moreover,  the 
hundred  million — and,  therefore,  the  fif- 
teen and  the  one  million  pledged — must 
be  secured  in  its  entirety  during  the  one 
week  of  June  from  the  18th  to  the  25th 
inclusive,  which  week  has  been  set  aside 
by  proclamation  of  the  President  as  Na- 
tional Red  Cross  Week. 

But  how  accomplish  this  tremendous 
feat  within  this  time?  The  task  is  so 
enormous  as  to  seem  almost  impossible. 
Yet,  even  as  this  journal  goes  to  press, 
the  great  machinery  is  being  set  in  mo- 
tion ;  the  giant  wheels  are  starting  and 
the  big  drive  is  on.  The  campaign 
focusing  on  Red  Cross  ^^'eek  already  is 
taking  shape. 

From  the  call  of  Washington  for  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  larger  cities 
throughout  the  United  States,  there  re- 
sulted a  meeting  in  the  Capital  of  more 
than  a  hundred  men  and  women  from 
forty  cities,  who  set  to  work  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  showed  the  strongest 
confidence  in  the  willingness  of  Amer- 
icans to  contribute  freely  to  this  cause 
of  mercy. 


By  Florence  Heath 

It  was  at  this  meeting  that  Mr.  Henry 
Davison,  chairman  of  the  Red  Cross 
War  Council,  made  the  significant  re- 
mark that  it  was  certain  .$100,000,000 
would  be  recjuired  "even  to  approacli 
compliance  with  tiic  most  pressing 
needs."  '"If  each  individual  American 
contributes  his  bit,"  he  added,  "there  can 
be  no  failure.  America  will,  we  feel 
sure,  again  demonstrate  her  ability  to 
handle  a  big  task  in  a  big  way." 

The  big  way  is  unfolding.  Following 
the  meeting  in  Washington,  committees 
were  formed  at  once  to  take  charge  of 
the  Eastern,  Middle  and  Western  dis- 
tricts, according  to  the  territorial  divi- 
sions made.  The  Middle  West  and  the 
Pacific  territory  have  I)cen  ])arceled  into 
five  large  districts  and  these  districts 
divided  into  states.  Each  state,  in  turn, 
has  been  subdivided  into  Red  Cross  dis- 
tricts in  accordance  with  the  Red  Cross 
chapters. 

Thus  comes  the  big  swing  through 
the  West,  begun,  a  few  days  ago  w-hen 
Mr.  William  H.  Crocker,  as  chairman, 
called  a  meeting  at  the  San  Francisct) 
headquarters,  established  at  the  Palace 
hotel,  which  brought  together  a  notable 
list  of  prominent  San  Franciscans  as 
well  as  tho.se  of  other  Western  cities. 

A  committee  headed  by  Lyman  L. 
Pierce,  executive  secretary  of  the  Red 
Cross  War  Council,  was  chosen  to  rep- 
resent all  the  territory  west  of  the  Miss- 
issippi. The  members  of  this  commit- 
tee are  John  P.  IVIiller,  of  Los  .\ngeles. 
who  has  just  returned  from  New  York 
with  the  plans  for  the  campaign;  W.  11. 
Crocker,  of  San  Francisco;  Charles  E. 
Peabody,  of  Seattle,  and  H.  L.  Corbett, 
of  Portland. 

Immediately  after  the  meeting  in  San 
Francisco,  this  committee  left  for  Los 
-Angeles  accompanied  by  Judge  \\'. 
Morrow,  pioneer  Red  Cross  leader  of 
San  Francisco.  From  Los  Angeles  they 
will  go  to  Portland  and  thence  to  Den- 
ver and  Kansas  City.  From  these  points 
there  will  be  sent  into  the  Red  Cross 
districts,  as  subdivided,  campaign  teams 
of  from  five  to  ten  members,  each  under 
direction  of  local  chapters.  These  teams 
will  scour  every  district  for  donations 
and  will  report  twice  a  day  to  headquar- 
ters. For  the  public,  bulletins  in  Red 
Cross  centers  will  announce  fmrn  day 
to  day  the  progress  made. 

The  entire  hundred  million  for  this 
charity  is  to  be  raised  solely  by  contri- 


luitiiin.  The  campaign  is  for  contribu- 
tions, not  for  membership,  as  Mr.  Pierce 
points  out.  The  cash  is  to  be  handled 
by  bank  clerks  so  that  totals  may  be 
announced  twice  daily.  In  order  that 
the  records  may  be  kept  free  from  con- 
fusion, a  request  has  been  made  that 
no  entertainments  or  special  affairs  of 
any  kind  be  given  as  Red  Cross  bene- 
fits during  Red  Cross  Week. 

Mr.  Pierce  has  appointed  for  San 
Francisco's  local  committee  Messrs. 
Peter  B.  Kyne,  E.  D.  Moore,  Robert  G. 
Heistand,  F.  H.  Abbott,  Jr.,  and  G.  A. 
Ciiamboni,  with  headquarters  at  the  Pal- 
ace hotel,  but  separate  from  those  of 
the  committee  of  the  Western  division. 
The  local  committee  will  organize  so  as 
to  be  in  communication  with  the  Red 
Cross  chapters  of  every  city  in  northern 
C"alifornia  with  a  population  of  4,000  or 
more,  getting  in  touch  from  these  points 
with  the  smaller  unorganized  communi- 
ties wherever  possible.  In  order  to  an- 
nounce daily  results  from  all  over  the 
country,  there  will  be  no  interchange  of 
telegrams  during  Red  Cross  Week. 

The  San  Francisco  committee  is  plan- 
ning an  extensive  newspaper  publicity 
scheme  to  be  carried  out  all  over  the 
state,  and  will  put  out  ten  men  as  cap- 
tains in  a  whirlwind  campaign  through 
this  district. 

"Give,  give,  give!"  will  be  the  claiion 
cry,  if  not  by  thousands,  by  the  hun- 
dreds; if  not  by  hundreds  by  the  tens; 
if  not  by  tens,  by  ones ;  but  give,  only 
give ;  and  while  rallying  round  the  flag 
let  the  slogan  this  month  be:  "Rally 
round  the  Red  Cross!" 

4*    #  4* 

LIFE'S  BARQUE 
By  Julia  Patterson  Churchill 

THE  da})  is  darl(  and  through  a  mist  of 
tears 
Old  Mother  Nature  dimly  s/iolPi  her 
face. 

As   sometimes   gleam   the   hopes   of  vanished 
pears — 

Life's  lost  ideals — whose  virtue  none  can  trace. 
Across  the  moor  and  far  beyond  the  hills 
A  sea  of  ram  and  mist  taffes  spectral  shape. 
An  ocean  rises,  and  the  valley  fills 
With  Wave  on  Wave  which  seems  to  roll  and 
break- 

Yet  I  know  what  J  see  is  no  wild  wave — 
A'^or  sea  nor  lake  beyond  the  breaker's  moan — 
'Tis  hut  a  semblance  of  the  life  Cod  gave 
To  every  soul  with  light  to  ^noiD  its  own. 
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Their  Works  in  the  Past  and  Present 

IN  this  issue  of  "Everywoman"  we 
present  on  its  cover  the  portraits 
of  three  of  the  original  Red  Cross 
builders  of  California:  Mrs.  John  F. 
Merrill,  Judge  W.  W.  Morrow,  and  Mrs. 
Thurlow  McMullin.  We  also  illustrate 
the  cover  with  drawings  of  the  historic 
flags  which  were  presented  to  the  found- 
ers by  Mr.  W.  S.  McClure,  who  was 
called  the  "Father  of  the  Flags,"  so 
great  was  his  devotion  to  the  cause. 
(Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Merrill 
we  are  enabled  to  make  use  of  those 
treasured  emblems.)  And  today  these 
same  members  are  just  as  full  of  fire 
and  energy,  pride  and  service,  for  the 
great  organization  now  sweeping  the 
country,  as  tiiey  were  when,  in  an  in- 
spired moment,  they  called  together 
their  friends  and  neighbors,  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifteen,  on  May  16,  1898,  to  found 
a  Red  Cross  Association  to  meet  the 
coming  disaster. 

Just  as  now,  war  was  upon  us  and 
we  were  unprepared.  The  Spanish- 
American  War  was  loudly  calling  the 
men  of  the  Nation  to  arms.  The  Na- 
tional Guard,  the  First  California  V'olun- 
teers,  were  going  to  Manila,  and  tliey 
were  going  poorly  equipped.  This  would 
never  do.  The  philanthropiiic  men  and 
womert  of  this  Coast  would  never  stand 
for  this.  They  would  never  allow  the 
boys  who  were  going  to  face  the  bullets, 
to  do  so  without  every  care  and  comfort 
which  money,  work  and  sympathy  could 
procure  to  safeguard  their  health ;  and, 
as  reminders  of  the  esteem  and  affection 
in  which  they  were  held. 

Very  soon  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try came  troops,  en  route  to  the  Philip- 
pines, who  had  to  mobilize  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  was  then  that  the  hard  work 
began.  From  June  1898  to  July  1902, 
185,000  troops  passed  through  the  Gold- 
en Gate  going  to  and  coming  from  the 
Philippines,  and  not  one  of  these  was 
neglected  or  forgotten  by  the  local  Red 
Cross.  Over  $150,000  was  spent  for  sup- 
plies of  every  description  for  the  com- 
fort and  encouragement  of  the  soldiers 
who  crossed  tlie  Pacific  Ocean  in  defense 
of  their  country.  It  took  strenuous  and 
highly  intelligent  financial  agents  to  get 
those  contrijjutions  from  all  over  the 
Western  division.  Hut  those  who  worked 
dreaded  neither  fear  nor  fatigue. 

During  the  year  of  and  following  1898, 


Jeanne  E.  Francoeur 

while  the  Spanish-American  \\  ar  lasted, 
those  devoted  builders  of  the  great  or- 
ganization on  this  Coast  made  history 
for  California  and  happiness  for  thou- 
sands. 

As  the  new  organization  took  shape, 
Airs.  W.  B.  Harrington  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  California  Red  Cross  State 
Association,  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill 
President  of  the  San  Francisco  Chapter 
of  the  Red  Cross,  and  its  \'ice-Chairman 
ever  since,  with  her  interests  and  co-op- 
eration as  vital  as  in  the  l)eginning.  Mrs. 
L.  L.  Dunl)ar  became  secretary  of  the 
state  association,  while  Mrs.  J.  ( 
mon.  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Clara 


Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott 

l>arton  ;ind  thoroughly  ac(|uaintcd  with 
her  methods  of  organizaticni,  gave  her 
services  at  this  time  as  secretary,  and 
in  varying  capacities  served  all  through 
the  trying  years. 

One  of  the  first  difficulties  wliich  con- 
fronted the  young  organization  was  lack 
of  a  home.  This,  however,  was  (|uickly 
supplied  by  tiie  generosity  of  .Mrs. 
Phoebe  .\.  Hearst,  who  provided  am|)le 
quarters  in  tlic  Hearst  P>uilding  and  who 
continued  licr  generosity  throughout  tlic 
years  of  its  necessities.  \'ery  soon 
among  the  officers  and  early-day  work- 
ers, who  arc  still  actively  and  devotedly 
in  the  service,  were  Mrs.  F.  G.  Sanborne, 


Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott,  United  States  Senator 
James  D.  Phelan  (then  Mayor  of  San 
I'rancisco),  Mr.  (ieorge  W.  Mastick, 
Judge  M.  C.  Sloss,  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Stetson  Winslow,  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Cornwall,  Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg,  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Loosley,  Miss  Anna  W.  Beaver, 
Mrs.  Thurlow  McMullin  (who  has  been 
the  secretary  of  the  San  Francisco  chap- 
ter for  many  years).  Mr.  Allen  Knight, 
as  treasurer,  has  been  of  the  faithful  and 
continues  his  service  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 

It  was  to  the  originality  and  industry 
of  Mrs.  Oscar  F.  Long  (wife  of  Gen- 
eral Long)  that  every  officer  and  soldier 
who  went  to  the  Philippines  was  provid- 
ed with  an  aluminum  medal  of  identifi- 
cation. She,  personally,  distributed 
10,680  medals  among  the  men,  and  pre- 
sented to  each  regiment  a  set  of  steel 
dies  by  which  tlie  names  of  the  men 
were  stamped  on  the  medals.  Jt  was 
through  this  method  that  large  numbers 
of  poor  fellows,  who  were  past  tlie 
speaking  point,  were  restored  to  their 
friends  and  families.  Mrs.  Isaac  L. 
Requa  did  magnificent  service  in  Con- 
valescent Homes,  and  scores  of  young 
fellows  who  arrived  from  hotter  climates 
and  shivered  in  tlie  cool  sea  breezes  of 
the  Pacific  realized  that  Mrs.  .\.  W. 
Scott  went  no  farther  than  her  own 
pocket  to  furnisli  the  necessary  comforts, 
if  any  delay  prevented  their  immediate 
dcli\ery. 

Among  the  many  who  took  up  the 
daily  work  of  the  Red  Cross  in  its  most 
serious  and  useful  forms  were  Mrs.  E. 
W.  McKinstry  and  Miss  Laura  McKin- 
stry,  Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Win- 
dell  Easton,  Miss  Cecilia  Burke,  and 
ever  so  many  others,  which  space,  not 
desire,  compels  our  leaving  out  of  this 
list. 

W'c  can  truly  say  that  of  the  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  who  served  in  the 
building  of  that  first  Red  Cross  organ- 
ization in  the  State  of  California,  very 
few  who  arc  now  alive  are  missing  from 
the  progressive  workers  of  today. 

In  1905  Judge  W.  W.  Morrow,  who  had 
been  a  sustaining  power  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  Red  Cross  Society,  following  a 
trip  to  Washington  organized  the  Cali- 
fornia Red  Cross,  which  then  became  a 
])art  of  the  National  and  International 
Red  Cross.  Of  this  California  state 
branch,  Judge  Morrow  became  the  Pres- 
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ident,  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill  Vice-Pres- 
ident, and  Mrs.  Thurlow  McMullin,  Sec- 
retary. Both  ladies  hold  the  same  offi- 
cial positions  still. 

Of  excellent  help  from  the  standpoint 
of  encouragement  and  experience  to  the 
Xew  Red  Cross  Society  was  the  advice 
and  help  given  by  such  officers  as  Gen. 
O.  F.  Long  (then  Major),  Colonel  W. 
K.  Parnell,  Colonel  Charles  R.  Greenleaf, 
and  Chaplin  O.  C.  Miller  of  tlie  Pre- 
sidio. 

Several  of  those  splendid  wnirkers  who 
])ut  service  to  country  before  everything 
have  passed  away,  but  in  speaking  of 
them  now,  grief  saddens  the  voice  of 
those  who  knew  them  best.  There  was 
the  Rev.  Father  McKinnon — though  he 
was  young,  he  became  father,  brother 
and  friend  to  every  boy  and  man  in  the 
I""irst  California  Volunteers,  to  whom  he 
was  chaplain.  Mr.  John  F.  Merrill  never 
ceased  in  working  and  giving ;  his  serv- 
ice, his  time,  his  money  and  his  valu- 
able experience  were  all  at  the  demaiul 
of  the  ladies  wdio  mothered  the  physical- 
ly sick,  as  well  as  the  boys  who  were 
more  homesick  than  they  expected  to  be. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Dohrman  was  also  inde- 
fatigal)Ie  in  his  efforts  toward  making 
life  more  bearable  for  the  young  defend- 
ers of  this  country. 

In  closing  this  bare  little  sketch — for 
it  certainly  is  nothing  more — of  those 
splendid  achievements  for  the  benefit  of 
the  soldiers  of  other  days,  I  quote  a  few 
lines  from  the  closing  address  of  Mrs. 
Merrill  as  she  bade — as  she  then  thought 
— a  long  farewell  to  the  working  asso- 
ciates who  had  become  so  dear  to  lier. 
In  part,  she  said  : 

"As  with  the  return  of  peace  we  lay 
down  our  most  strenuous  activities  un- 
der the  loved  symbol  of  the  Red  Cross, 
I  wish  to  express,  so  far  as  I  may, 
though  words  are  all  too  inadequate, 
my  gratitude  and  appreciation  for  the 
splendid  services  rendered  by  the  effi- 
cient committees.  *  *  *  ^,35  ^ 
labor  of  love,  undertaken  amid  war's 
alarms,  and  carried  forward  faithfully  so 
long  as  a  single  regiment  of  volunteers 
remained  in  service. 

"We  rest  from  our  labors,  but  should 
national  need  arise,  the  nation  needs  but 
call  us,  and  we  are  ready  again  under 
the  banner  of  the  Red  Cross." 

The  next  call  came — as  sudden  as  it 
was  tragic  and  devastating.  This  was 
the  great  conflagration  of  \906.  when 
our  beloved  city  lay  in  ruins  and  ashes 
at  our  feet.  First  J.gain.  neglectful  of 
their  own  overwhelming  losses,  willing 
to  sacrifice  health  and  life  itself  for  the 
less  fortunate,  the  sick  and  helpless, 
came  the  self-same  officers  of  the  Red 


Cross  to  succor,  sustain  and  rehabilitate. 
But  that  is  another  story,  and  one  too 
hot  in  the  memory  to  be  forgotten,  and 
is  crying  to  be  written  at  another  time. 

And  now,  again,  at  the  call  of  the 
most  appalling  war — such  as  the  world 
had  never  dreamed  of — the  same  Red 
Cross  builders  arc  among  the  leaders, 
with  their  wealth  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience to  offer  to  the  hundreds  of  zeal- 
ous workers  who  are  efficiently  prepar- 
ing for  the  unprepared  conflict  which 
has  been  so  ruthlessly  thrust  upon  us, 
and  which  we  shall  face  with  all  the 
courage  and  resources  at  our  command. 


U.  S.  Senator  Tames  U.  Phelan 


It  is  a  most  encouraging  sign,  that  from 
one  end  to  the  other  of  the  United  States 
men  and  women  are  anxiously  planning 
and  working  to  raise  the  hundred  mil- 
lion dollar  Red  Cross  War  Fund  which 
the  President  deems  necessary  for  the 
benefit  of  the  young  soldiers  who  may 
be  injured  at  the  front  "Somewhere  in 
France,"  or  who  are  on  their  way  there, 
and  also  for  the  care  of  those  who  are 
dependent  upon  them  that  they  may  not 
suffer  unnecessary  hardships  through  the 
sacrifices  which  they  have  made  in  their 
country's  cause. 

Many  men,  though  joung  for  a  busi- 
ness life,  are  past  the  age  for  the 
trenches,  and  the  women,  who  cannot 
all  become  Red  Cross  nurses,  are  just 
as  desirous  of  contributing  their  serv- 


ice to  their  country,  have  centered  their 
efforts  on  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
becoming  soldiers  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  plans  for  the  workers  are  fast  ma- 
turing, and  there  is  something  glorious, 
though  solemn,  in  the  fine  anxiety  dis- 
l)layed  by  the  beginners  in  this  noble 
work.  This  was  particularly  made  mani- 
fest at  the  meeting  which  took  place  at 
the  Palace  hotel,  San  Francisco,  where 
the  campaign  for  the  funds  west  of  the 
Mississippi  was  started  and  the  real 
work  apportioned. 

Many  men,  well  known  throughout 
.America,  from  an  ecclesiastical,  polit- 
ical and  business  standpoint,  were  there 
and  inspired  confidence  and  admiration 
through  their  enthusiastic  offers  of 
money  and  service,  all  of  which  were 
fine,  and  a  deep  and  abiding  guarantee 
that  the  fight  outside  the  trenches  will 
be  ably  and  heartily  made.  But  all  this 
Ijrought  back  to  us  the  works  and  in- 
thicnce  of  the  Red  Cross  builders  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  who  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  big,  broad  work  of  today,  and 
a  surge  of  gratitude  came  over  us  in 
looking  around  and  recognizing  many 
of  those  builders,  just  as  alert,  just  as 
anxious  for  service  as  they  were  when 
they  lined  up  for  the  protection  of  the 
boys  of  the  .Spanish-American  A\'ar. 

TO  THE  ROSE 
B\)  Card  Taylor 

1/ove  pou.- 
For  the  love  ivhich  sWaVs 
Your  heart  atune  to  mine; 
And  like  a  dream,  serene  it  sta\;s. 
Entrancing  while  I  pine 

To  clasp  \)ou  in  fond  love's  embrace; 

Then,  through  the  space  of  pears. 
To  shield  pou  from  the  tares  rvhich 
trace 

Your  floxver  face  reith  tears. 

Dear  love,  in  dreaming,  would  I  l(eep 
The  rose  of  maiden  s  hlush. 

Nor  lose  caress  of  perfume  sweet. 
Ah!    Am  I  dreaming?  Hush! 

Nor  wake  me  till  the  age  is  borne 
On  wings  of  love,  through  space. 

Until,  in  heaven's  golden  morn. 
We  Wat(e  in  spiritual  grace 

To  shed  love's  light  on  other  souls. 

With  scintillating  powers! 
We'll  breathe  sweet  peace  in  earthly  folds 

Where  dwell  the  hearts  in  flowers. 
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INSPIRING  in  example,  as  it  will 
assuredly  prove  tremendous  in  its 
nation-wide  influence,  is  the  patriotic 
attitude  of  the  millions  of  women  of  the 
country  in  this  hour  of  our  entrance  into 
the  conflict  that  is  to  "make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,"  as  President  Wil- 
son has  stated  it  in  his  now  famous  war 
message. 

The  measures  for  the  registration  of 
seven  or  eight  million  of  American  wom- 
en for  enrollment  as  an  important  ad- 
junct to  the  mobilization  of  the  coun- 
try's resources,  which  were  set  on  foot 
by  Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore,  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  Women,  are 
now  well  under  way. 

As  the  result  of  a  telegram  prepared 
by  Mrs.  Moore  and  sent  out  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  the  presidents  of 
fifteen  of  the  clubs  most  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Women  with  reference  to  enlist- 
ing members  in  the  military  measures 
of  the  nation,  a  tender  of  services  was 
made  to  President  Wilson,  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense,  and  the  Advis- 
ory Civil  Commission. 

It  was  decided  to  send  registration 
cards  to  the  national  presidents  to  be 
forwarded  by  them  to  the  state  presi- 
dents who  are  delegated  to  the  duty  of 
making  a  complete  canvass  of  every 
city,  to>vn  and  district  in  their  territory. 

Mrs.  Moore,  in  an  interview  had  at 
her  home,  3125  Lafayette  Avenue,  St. 
Louis,  just  before  the  announcement  at 
Washington  of  the  appointment  of  the 
Women's  ■  Committee  of  National  De- 
fense, outlined  the  system  to  be  put  into 
operation. 

"In  order  to  avoid  duplications,"  said 
Mrs.  Moore,  "we  ask  that  members  of 
more  than  one  organization  register  in 
only  one  of  them.  The  fifteen  associa- 
tions have  probably  10,000,000  members, 
but  with  the  elimination  of  duplications 
the  net  enrollment  will  be  about  7,000,- 
000. 

"The  cards  present  a  number  of  ques- 
tions designed  to  place  the'  women  in 
various  classifications.  Under  the  head- 
ing 'Register  of  Service,'  five  choices  are 
given,  as  follows:  (A)  Wherever  called; 
(B)  In  the  United  States;  (C)  In  your 
home  city;  (D)  In  your  own  home;  and 
(E)  Entire  time  or  limited  time,  and,  in 
the  latter  case,  how  much  time?  The 
answers  will  indicate  whether  the  writer 
is  willing  to  serve  abroad,  or  in  any 
part  of  the  United   States,  or  only  in 


Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore  Tells  How  the  Ef- 
forts of  Seven  Million  Are  to 
Be  Co-ordinated 

her  home  city  or  her  own  home,  etc. 

"Under  the  next  question,  'What  work 
do  you  prefer?'  there  is  space  for  stat- 
ing three  choices.  Another  query  is, 
'What  work  are  you  trained  to  do?'  and 
the  candidate  is  asked  to  state  her  ex- 


Mrs.  Philip  North  Moore 


perience  and  where  it  was  gained.  The 
final  question  gives  a  choice  between  vt)l- 
unteer  and  paid  service.  It  is  recogiii/.ed 
that  while  some  women  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  serve  without  pay,  others,  being 
breadwinners  in  their  families,  must  in 
fairness  receive  pay. 

"Our  plans  also  contemplate  the  en- 
rollment of  women  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  any  of  the  organizations.  These 
may  be  interested  in  various  ways,  one 
of  which  will  probably  be  the  holding  of 
mass  meetings  where  registration  cards 
will  be  distributed.  I  have  received  nu- 
merous inquiries  l)y  mail  from  such 
women  and  shall  aid  them  to  register." 

]\Irs.  Moore  gave  a  list  of  eight 
branches  of  service  in  which,  so  far  as 
the  plans  now  go,  women  may  lie  em- 
ployed. The  first  concerns  occupations 
which  men  will  leave  in  order  to  enter 
the  army  and  which  women  may  fill. 
The  second  is  service  in  c(;nnectioii  witii 
the  American  Red  Cross,  either  as 
nurses'  aids  in  active  service,  or  as  mak- 
ers of  bandages,  sheets  and  otlu-r  hos- 
pital supplies.  This  work,  Mrs.  Moore 
pointed  out,  may  be  done  at  home  or  in 
organizations  of  women,  and  she  urges 
that  model  supplies  be  obtained  from 
the  local  Red  Cross  chapters  so  that  the 
products  will  be  standardized  according 
to  the  Red  Cross  regulations. 


"The  third  branch,"  Mrs.  Moore  con- 
tinued, "will  be  the  organization  of 
classes  for  teaching  Americanism  and 
national  loyalty,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Bureaus 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  and 
the  Americanization  Committee  of  the 
National  Chamber,  of  Commerce. 

"Another  division  will  be  devoted  to 
the  elimination  of  waste  and  the  conser- 
vation of  the  nation's  food  supplies,  and 
will  call  for  the  establishment  of  classes 
in  which  women  may  study  farming, 
gardening,  economical  marketing,  and 
scientific  household  management.  This 
work  will  have  the  co-operation  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

"The  fifth  branch  is  under  the  heading 
'Motor  Service,'  and  candidates  for  this 
department  will  be  trained  in  knowledge 
of  automobile  mechanism  and  driving. 
One  may  recall  that  in  many  European 
countries  women  ha\e  taken  over  the 
taxicab  and  street-car  services,  thus 
releasing  thousand  of  men  for  the  bat- 
tlefield." 

The  other  three  classes  of  service,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Moore,  are  listed  as  'Tn- 
dustrial  Service,"  in  munition  plants, 
factories,  mines,  etc. ;  "General  Social  and 
Welfare  Service,"  in  connection  with 
camps,  housing,  recreation,  army  canteens 
and  the  like;  and  "Office  Service,"  in- 
cluding stenography,  care  of  files  and 
records,  telegraph  and  telephone  service, 
clerking  and  executive  functions.  These, 
said  Mrs.  Moore,  are  some  of  the  duties 
which  the  women  of  the  country  may 
volunteer  to  take  over,  or  to  which  they 
may  be  assigned  on  the  l)asis  of  their 
experience  and  training. 

"It  is  expected,  "  she  said,  "to  ha\  e  the 
cards  so  tabulated  that  at  a  moment's 
notice  hands  may  be  laid  upon  the 
groups  of  women  in  any  ])art  of  the 
country  willing  and  able  to  discharge 
whatever  duties  may  arise.  The  cards 
will  be  tabulated  at  the  state  oflfices  of 
the  various  organizations  and  stored  in 
their  respective  national  liead(|uarters. 
ilowever,  it  is  possible  that  in  tinic  all 
the  records  will  be  installed  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  National  Council  of  Women 
at  W  ashington." 

Mrs.  Moore,  who  has  been  for  years 
one  of  the  country's  most  distinguished 
and  active  women,  is  an  honorary  pres- 
ident of  the  (ieneral  I'ederation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  and  was  for  four  years  its 
I)resident. 
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Committee  iL^m^ns^ 

A  statement  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  Tvomens  committee  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  mas  created,  and  of  the  plans 
and  purposes  of  the  committee,  has  been  issued 
from  the  headquarters  at  Washington.  As  it 
succinctly  gives  the  functions  of  this  important 
body  of  women,  it  is  herewith  given  in  full: 

THE  war  is  ii])on  us,  in  the  sense 
that  that  terrible  wurd  implies  as 
to  a  nation's  preparedness.  Ut- 
most confusion  has  prevailed  both  as  to 
tlie  service  men  may  give  and  equally 
the  unknown  service  of  women. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  was 
created  by  Act  of  Congress  to  plan  for, 
and  control,  all  activities  connected  with 
the  war.  It  is  composed  of  tlie  secre- 
taries of  six  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment most  intimately  connected  w'ith  all 
phases  of  war  conditions,  and  has  au- 
thoritative power  to  appoint  all  commit- 
tees. The  confusion  induced  by  the  de- 
sire of  women  to  serve  their  country, 
and  the  receipt  of  many  offers  of  ser- 
vice from  organizations  and  individuals, 
led  to  the  consideration  of  some  means 
of  co-ordinating  these  diverse  ofifers. 

Secretary  Raker,  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, is  Chairman  of  the  Council,  and 
on  April  24th  he  sent  the  notice  of  ap- 
])ointment  on  the  woman's  committee 
as  follows : 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inform 
you  of  your  appointment,  on  April  21st, 
by  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  to 
serve  on  a  committee  of  women,  to  con- 
sider women's  defense  work  for  the  na- 
tion." On  April  25th  the  Council  re- 
leased the  following  statement  to  the 
Associated  Press,  with  the  membership : 
"Realizing  the  inestimable  value  of 
w^oman's  contribution  to  national  efTort 
under  modern  war  conditions,  the  Coun- 


■io  J\^^i^i  "ifational 

cil  of  National  Defense  has  appointed  a 
committee  of  women  of  national  prom- 
inence to  consider  and  advise  how  the 
assistance  of  the  women  of  America  may 
lie  made  available  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  These  women  are  appointed 
as  individuals,  regardless  of  any  organ- 
ization with  which  they  may  be  asso- 
ciated. The  botly  will  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Women's  Defense  W  ork. 
Its  membership  is  as  follows: 

Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  Chairman ; 

Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore,  of  St.  Louis, 
President  of  the  National  Council  of 
\\'omen  ; 

Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Cowles,  of  Califor- 
nia, President  of  the  General  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Clubs ; 

Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, Chairman  of  National  League 
for  Woman's  Service ; 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  of  New 
York,  President  of  the  National 
American  Woman  .Suffrage  Organ- 
ization ; 

Mrs.  Antoinette  Funk,  of  Illinois ; 
Mrs.  Stanley   McCormick.  of  Massa- 
chusetts ; 

Mrs.  Joseph    R.    Lamar,   of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  President  of  the  National  Soci- 
ety of  Colonial  Dames ; 
Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  of   Xcw  York, 

publicist  and  writer. 
Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  called  the 
members  together,  May  2nd,  in  W'ash- 
ington.  After  much  discussion  as  to 
existing  plans  for  registration  and  dupli- 
cation of  effort,  it  was  unanimously  de- 
cided to  make  a  clearing  house,  through 
which  all  organizations  shall  report  their 
activities,  to  find  the  number  of  organ- 
izations in  each  State  and  what  they  are 
doing,  to  separate  the  work  into  groups 


and  thus  avoid  duplication,  to  suggest 
new  lines  of  work  not  already  existing, 
even  to  training  classes  and  camps 
where  needed. 

It  was  desired  to  maintain  standards 
of  labor,  as  to  hours  and  wages,  espe- 
cially in  the  work  of  women  and  child- 
ren. 

The  food  supply  should  include  pro- 
duction increased  and  work  stimulated ; 
conservation  in  elimination  of  waste,  pre- 
serving, canning  and  drying,  and  distri- 
bution of  possible  surplus  of  perishable 
foods  in  most  economical  and  serviceable 
manner. 

It  was  advised  to  urge  a  sane  and  nor- 
mal outlook  on  life  under  the  present 
hysterical  tendency. 

To  carry  out  many  suggestions  dis- 
cussed, but  not  noted  here,  a  plan  of 
organization  was  formed  which  should 
be  sent  to  a  temporary  chairman  in  each 
State,  under  which  all  organizations 
should  be  called  together.  This  plan  is 
far  reaching  through  the  State  Division 
of  the  Woman's  Committee,  to  the  city 
and  its  wards,  the  county  and  town 
units,  to  all  rural  communities. 

Wherever  effort  has  been  made  to  co- 
ordinate the  organizations  of  women, 
this  effort  is  utilized  by  the  "temporary 
chairman"  appointed  by  the  Woman's 
Committee,  in  order  that  no  new  organ- 
izations shall  be  formed. 

We  simply  desire  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  States  the  request  of  the 
(iovernment  to  unify  the  work  of  wom- 
en toward  registration  of  their  resources 
and  the  service  they  may  be  willing  to 
offer  in  the  present  national  stress — to 
inspire  the  women  of  the  country  with 
a  sense  of  individual  loyalty. 


I CARVED  my  soul  in  marble  for  mp 
love; 
B\)  day  and  night  I  wrought  upon  the 
shaft; 

But  in  the  lofty  image  gleaming  fair 
She  did  not  see,  all  bare. 
My  soul  stand  there. 

My  heart  I  placed  on  canvas  for  my  love; 

Thus  strove  to  utter  what  I  fain  would 
tell. 

She  gazed  unmoved  upon't,  nor  under- 
stood 

Its  colors  blent  with  blood. 

My  red  heart's  flood. 


In  Vain 

By  Marion  Heath  Freeman 

My  passion  in  melodious  song  I  wove; 
Each  verse  and  bar  with  tender  meaning 
fraught. 

But  to  my  heart's  wild  tumult  clamoring 
there. 

She  turned  unheeding  ear. 
Nor  heard  my  prayer. 

And  though  from  sea  to  sea  my  praise  be 
sung; 

Though  all  the  world  unite  to  sound  my 
fame. 

What  reci(  I?     'Tis  a  vain,  vain  mocl(- 
ery. 


My  one  beloved — she 
Loveth  not  me. 

->  'f-  -■> 

Delayed  Delivery 

Hilly  had  had  a  serious  misunderstand- 
ing with  his  older  cousin  Conrad.  That 
misunderstanding  had  been  very  scru- 
])ulously  concealed  from  his  mother,  so 
when  he  came  into  the  house  after  school 
she  said  : 

"Billy,  what  would  you  like  to  give 
Conrad  for  his  birthday  ?" 

"I  know  what  I'd  like  to  give  him," 
said  Billy  vindictively,  "but  I  ain't  big 
enough." 
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THE  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Women  has  just 
finished  a  most  interesting  session 
in  Chicago,  invited  to  convene  in  that 
city  by  the  resident  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Musical  Clubs. 

The  one  social  relaxation  we  allowed 
ourselves  was  the  delightful  reception 
at  the  residence  of  the  President,  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Ochsner,  who  had  invited  to  meet 
the  members  of  the  board  many  women 
of  the  city  who  are  "doing  things," 
among  them  Mrs.  Raymond  Robins  of 
the  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  Mrs. 
Dean  of  the  Red  Cross,  Mrs.  Bowen, 
the  appointee  of  the  Governor  on  his 
Defense  Committee,  and  who  has  started 
the  organization  of  all  the  women  of  the 
State  for  war  service  under  the  \Voman's 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense;  Mrs.  Trout,  of  the  suffrage 
forces,  Mrs.  Campbell,  editor  of  the 
Musical  Monitor,  and  Mrs.  Ira  Couch 
Wood,  who  has  accepted  the  Executive 
Secretaryship  for  the  National  \^^)man's 
Committee  at  W'ashington. 

The  biennial  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Washington  was  thoroughly  planned, 
the  dates  from  December  8th  to  12th,  in- 
clusive, being  fixed  with  local  and  pro- 
gram committees,  and  the  decision  that 
all  committees  and  speakers  should  have 
in  mind -"the  great  reconstruction  period 
after  the  war,  when,  as  the  eldest  sister 
of  the  International  Council,  we  may  take 
our  rightful  place  in  leading  the  forces 
toward  lasting  peace. 

The  reports  of  committees  were  very 
illuminating,  and,  without  comparison, 
we  may  refer  especially  to  the  helpful 
suggestions  of  the  Chairman  of  Public 
Health  and  immigration,  the  latter 
recommending  that  we  express  to  the 
women  of  foreign  birth  residing  in 
America  at  this  time  of  tension  and  trial 
our  feeling  of  fellowship  and  good  will. 

In  loyalty  to  the  expressed  wish  of 
the  Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  the  Board  voted  to 
suspend  plans  for  registration  and  co- 
operate with  the  National  Woman's 
Committee  in  their  plans  for  co-ordinat- 
ing the  work  of  women  for  service. 

In  this  connection  it  was  decided  to 
ask  the  organizations  in  membership  to 
pay  a  pro  rata  amount  for  the  cost  al- 
ready incurred. 

The  recommendation  to  the  biennial 
convention  that  "Everywoman"  l)e  con- 
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tinued  as  the  uflicial  organ  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  the  year  carried  with  it  the  order 
for  the  magazine  to  be  sent  to  each 
President. 

With  Mrs.  Bacon's  resignation  as  Re- 
cording Secretary,  due  to  illness,  Mrs. 
Keefe,  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  was 
asked  to  take  the  work  for  the  remainder 
of  the  time,  with  such  assistance  as  she 
might  find  necessary. 

The  revision  of  the  Constitution,  as 
passed  by  the  Board,  will  be  submitted 
to  the  voting  body  thirty  days  before  the 
convention. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  re- 
ported through  the  Chairman,  Miss  Bina 
M.  West,  as  follows: 

Resolution  No.  1 

Resolved,    That    the    following  com- 
munication be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States : 
Honorable  Woodruw  Wilson, 

President  of  the  United  States  : 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women,  representing  through 
its  affiliated  societies  seven  million  con- 
stituents, in  session  in  Chicago  on  the 
11th  day  of  May,  1917,  respectfully  urges 
you  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  United  States,  to  use 
your  power  for  the  adoption  of  Prohibi- 
tion as  a  war  measure.  We  urge  this  in 
the  interests  of  the  health,  morality  and 
efficiency  of  our  Army  and  Navy  and  in 
order  that  food  material  may  be  con- 
served for  the  ])eoi)le. 

We  further  urge  the  immediate  estab- 
lishment -of  an  anti-li(|uor  and  anti-vice 
zone  around  ail  Military  'J'raining  and 
Mobilization  Camps. 

Resolution  No.  2 

In  patriotism  and  loyalty  tf)  their 
country,  the  lioard  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Ccnincil  of  the  United  .States, 
which  represents  an  affiliated  member- 
shij)  of  seven  million,  in  session  in  Chi- 
cago, May  11,  1017,  offers  to  tlie 
Woman's  C  onmiittec  of  the  Council  for 
National  Defense  tlieir  hearty  co-o|)cra- 
tion  and  service. 

Resolution  No.  3 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Council  of  Women  of 
the  United  States  express  to  the  women 
of  foreign  I)irth  residing  in  America  at 
tin's  time  of  tension  and  trial  their  feel- 


ing of  fellowship  and  good  will ;  their 
trust  that,  with  the  ultimate  establish- 
ment of  world  peace,  the  clos»r  union  of 
the  women  of.  the  world  may  be  a  de- 
termining factor  against  future  resorts 
to  war  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes 
among  nations  of  the  earth. 

Resolution  No.  4 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  Board  of  the 
National  Council  of  Women  endorse  the 
principle  of  organizing  boys  and  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  11  and  21  for  training 
in  vocational,  industrial  and  agricultural 
service  under  restrictions  as  to  hours  and 
conditions  of  labor  which  are  already 
established  by  the  best  Child  Labor  and 
Compulsory  Education  laws. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  each  affili- 
ated society  through  its  national,  state  or 
local  organizations,  be  urged  to  lay  this 
matter  before  tlie  Governors  of  the 
states,  with  the  request  that  commis- 
sioned men  and  women  be  detailed  to 
organize  and  direct  this  service  where 
such  steps  have  not  already  been  taken. 

Resolution  No.  5 

Be  it  resolved,  lhat  the  National 
Council  of  Women  respectfully  recom- 
mends to  the  Governor  of  such  states  as 
have  not  already  done  so  the  immediate 
creation  of  State  Lal)or  Bureaus  for  the 
mobilization  and  assignment  of  labor. 


We  were  rested  and  charmed  at  the 
close  by  folk  songs  on  the  harp  given  by 
Miss  Ruth  Miller,  daughter  tif  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Board. 

With  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  Mrs. 
Ochsner  and  Mrs.  Campell  of  the  Musi- 
cal Federation,  the  very  successful  ISoard 
meeting  closed. 

WAR  GARDEN 


HE  told  me  of  the  rose,  the  rose 
That  in  her  garden  greTV. 
I  thought  me  of  a  cinnamon. 


All  dexvv  fresh  Tvith  derv. 
Or  mayhap  of  a  hrand-nerv  kind 
I  never  saxv  or  knexv. 

She  look  me  to  her  garden  fair; 

I  thought  a  rose  to  plucl( 
To  Irvine  into  her  bonny  hair — 
Oh,  curses!    No  such  lucl(! 
The  roxvs  I  saxv — the  roxvs  most  rare — 
Of  cabbages  laid  out  Tvith  care! 

— Betty  Shannon  in  Life. 


EVERYWOMAN 
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THE  WORLD  WAR  AND 

AMERICA'S  CONTRIBUTIONS 

AMERICA  today,  as  well  as  the  dear  Old  World,  is 
swept  by  the  force  of  evil  which  belched  forth  near- 
ly three  years  ago  as  if  emanating  from  the  bottom- 
less pit.  It  strangles  with  its  poisonous  gases  all  of  the  civ- 
ilized peoples  who  refused  to  be  enslaved.  This  monstrous 
evil  is  called  War;  but  in  such  form  and  method  is  it  carried 
on  that  fiends  alone  could  plan  it.  The  peoples  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  are  sufferers  from  it — whether  those 
peoples  are  of  the  invading  or  invaded  countries.  Then  it 
is  clear  that  a  force  even  greater  for  good  than  this  monster 
is  for  evil  must  be  opposed  to  it,  or  we  must  submit  to  a 
government  of  tyranny  supplanting  a  government  of  human- 
ity and  democracy.  To  this  America  shall  never  subscribe, 
either  for  herself  or  for  her  Allies.  Then,  what  is  the 
answer? 

Our  Government  has  given  the  only  answer  possible, 
and  that  is: 

Since  the  imperial  government  of  Germany  insists  on 
murdering  our  people,  against  all  laws,  human  and  divine, 
then  we  shall  give  you  War — and  all  the  war  you  want.  And 
since  you  have — after  our  abnormal  patience  and  repeated 
warnings— forced  this  Hades-manufactured  conflagration  upon 
us,  we  shall  war  until  permanent  peace  is  established  all  over 
the  earth,  and  until  you  plead  for  that  peace  with  all  the 
"kultur"  which  lies  within  you.  For,  when  that  day  comes — 
and  come  it  will — the  people  whom  you  call  "my  people"  and 
the  country  you  call  "my  country"  shall  benefit  more  by  it 
than  any  people  on  earth,  for  they  shall  then  awaken  from 
the  hypnotic  slavery  into  which  the  Kaiser  and  his  willing 
satellites  have  plunged  them. 

Of  course.  President  Wilson  delivered  his  ultimatum  in 
far  more  eloquent  and  elegant  words,  when  his  supreme  pa- 
tience ceased  to  be  a  virtue;  but  they  meant  the  same  thing. 
Men,  women  and  children  of  America  are  in  this  war  to  stay. 
Now,  what  are  we  going  to  do  for  our  Allies,  whose  hearts' 
blood  has  saturated  the  soil  of  their  beloved  countries,  which 
they  were  forced  to  defend  or  perish  in  the  effort. 

But  we  must  realize  that  we  are  not  set  apart  by  either 
God  or  man  to  enjoy  all  the  prosperity,  comforts  and  secur- 
ity of  this  great  continent  without  dividing  with  the  wronged 
and  slaughtered  peoples  of  other  countries. 

"Bleeding  France  white"  may  have  appealed  strongly  to 
the  monster  mind  of  the  Kaiser  and  to  his  Bismarckian  imi- 
tators, but  he  took  not  into  account  that  the  best  blood  of 
France  was  freely  spilled  to  win  freedom  for  America,  and 
that  Americans  are  not  ingrates,  and  that  they  do  not  even 
need  "a  scrap  of  paper"  when  freedom  and  honor  is  the  price 
demanded  by  royal  highbinders  for  the  privilege  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  world  to  live  in  peace. 

And  that  World  Peace  shall  be  America's  contribution 
to  the  stricken  peoples  of  the  earth  and  a  love  offering  to 
the  victims  of  the  lost  Lusitania  whose  cries  still  beat  upon 
our  hearts. 


UNITY— THE  WATCHWORD 

AND  KEYNOTE  OF  AMERICANISM 

IN  our  struggle  and  haste  for  an  enforced  and  hurried  pre- 
paredness and  the  great  issues  which  go  to  make  up  the 
necessary  equipments  for  our  men  on  the  seas  or  on  the 
firing  lines,  we  are  more  than  apt  to  overlook  some  vital, 
though  elusive,  activities  of  a  slippery  band  of  enemy  oper- 
ators who  insinuate  themselves  into  the  confidence  of  many 
well  meaning  people  and  organizations. 

For  the  last  few  years  many  of  them  found  a  safe  shel- 
ter in  the  so-called  "peace  parties"  and  political  platforms 
where  they  found  many  earnest  souls  who  really  believed, 
against  all  common  sense  and  ghastly  evidence,  that  Kaiser- 
made  war  in  Europe  could  be  ended  by  Kaiser-made  peace 
in  America.  They,  shamelessly,  parrot  fashion,  mouthed 
Kaiser-made  speeches  as  their  own  and  distributed  German- 
made  literature  by  the  reel  to  all  who  would  listen  and 
accept.  With  the  assistance  of  the  deluded,  they  man- 
aged with  some  success  to  throw  a  dampening  influence 
on  every  effort  at  intelligent  preparedness.  They  did  the 
work  of  our  enemies  well,  and,  under  other  guises,  they  are 
doing  it  still.  They  had,  of  course,  many  tools  who  did  their 
work  for  what  was  in  it  for  them.  They,  of  course,  are  be- 
neath contempt ;  but  we  often  wonder  what  must  be  the  feel- 
ings of  those  idealists  who  were  blind  to  every  proof  and  sug- 
gestion of  the  facts  as  they  stand  out  today.  Do  they  think 
at  all  of  the  millions  of  lives  which  will  be  sacrificed  through 
lack  of  preparedness,  or  the  billions  of  money  which  must 
be  poured  out  to  rush  protection,  training  and  equipments 
which  would,  in  all  probability,  have  saved  us  from  war  had 
we  all  laughed  at  the  soporific  sobs  of  the  enemy  agents? 

Among  their  tricks  is  the  vile  old  method  which,  we  un- 
derstand, is  imported,  and  that  is  through  lectures,  literature 
and  confidential  whisperings  to  incite  one  class  against  an- 
other; one  religion  against  another,  or  one  lodge  or  political 
party  against  another,  thereby  poisoning  the  minds  of  innu- 
merable people  against  one  another  and  sowing  seeds  of  fear, 
suspicion  and  dissension  between  friends  and  neighbors. 

So  infamous  are  many  of  these  concoctions  that  you 
wonder  people  could  ever  accept  a  single  sentence  of  them; 
yet,  such  a  strange  thing  is  human  nature,  that  when  it  comes 
to  religious  or  political  prejudice,  really  fine  people,  on  either 
or  both  sides,  will  be  swayed  by  these  leeches,  quite  forget- 
ting that  no  religious  denomination  has  a  patent  on  God — and 
no  political  or  fraternal  party  has  a  patent  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Although,  to  hear  some  of  those 
slander  bearers  talk,  as  they  disseminate  their  odoriferous 
gases,  you  would  think — or  at  least  they  want  you  to  think — 
they  had  a  first  mortgage  on  heaven  and  earth,  and  that  the 
Kaiser's  partnership  with  the  divine  forces  was  only  a  poor, 
ghostly  pretense.  However  that  may  be,  they  serve  the  Kai- 
ser and  the  devil  very  well;  for,  under  the  cloak  of  fraternity 
or  religion,  prejudice  or  politics,  they  escape  suspicion  and 
do  far  more  harm  than  the  poor  bungling  spies,  most  of 
whom  are  as  conspicuous  as  a  donkey  among  a  string  ot 
thoroughbreds.    As  no  law  seems  sufficient  to  reach  these 
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Cooper 

agents  of  the  enemy,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  We 
ask  for  suggestions,  and  we  offer  the  following: 

Make  Unity  the  Watchword  and  the  Keynote  of  Amer- 
icanism! Do  not  accept  the  insinuations,  suspicions  or  whis- 
perings of  these  disseminators  of  bigotry — and  do  not  let 
them  think  you  do,  for  that  only  encourages  them.  But  look 
about  you,  at  your  neighbors,  friends  and  strangers  of  every 
and  all  denominations  and  organizations,  and  see  how  they 
are  willingly  and  earnestly  doing  their  part,  according  to 
their  strength.  Above  all,  do  your  own  thinking  now.  Read 
your  history — and  digest  it — then  figure  out  for  yourselves 
the  truth !  And  you  will  find  that  the  truth  is :  members  of 
every  denomination  and  organization  worked  and  fought  and 
died,  side  by  side,  for  America.  That  they  shall  continue  to 
do  so  today,  tomorrow,  and  forever.  And  that  the  only 
slackers,  cowards  and  spies  you  can  find  will  be  among  the 
hired  traitors  who  are  doing  the  enemy's  service  by  sowing 
seeds  of  dissension  among  the  defenders  of  our  country. 

If  one  vile  slander  out  of  a  thousand,  with  which  they 
hope  to  estrange  our  peoples,  were  true — and  thereby  should 
disrupt  our  country — we  would  have  neither  God  nor  gov- 
ernment. And  that  is  just  what  would  suit  them,  for  they 
are  dead  souls.  While  our  salvation  is  Unity — the  watchword 
and  Keynote  of  Americanism ! 

A  MAKER  OF  HISTORY 

GOES  ON  TO  ANOTHER  SPHERE 

MRS.  BELVA  A.  LOCKWOOD,  foremost  leader  in 
woman  suffrage,  educator,  lecturer,  orator,  lawyer, 
and  aspirant  for  nomination  as  president  of  the 
United  States,  has  passed  beyond  this  sphere  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five  of  the  most  active  and  diversified  years  which 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  woman  of  our  time.  History 
will  allot  a  section  to  the  endeavor,  courage  and  brilliancy  of 
this  clear-thinking  and  forceful  woman,  and  will  award  her 
the  justice  which  she  did  not,  in  full  measure,  receive  during 
the  rush  and  crudeness  of  this  life. 

Mrs.  Lockwood  was  a  member  of  an  old  American  family 
of  Royalton,  New  York,  and  as  thorough  an  American,  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word,  as  lived.  At  twenty-four  years 
of  age  she  was  a  mother,  a  widow,  a  schoolteacher,  and  the 
trustees  of  her  native  town  paid  her  three  dollars  a  week 
salary  as  a  teacher.  To  these  City  Fathers  she  made  her 
prayer  for  herself  and  child,  that  as  she  was  doing  the 
same  work  as  men  she  be  allowed  the  same  wages. 

She  lived  to  see  the  physical  face  of  politics — and  poli- 
ticians— turn  right  about  until  she  saw  4,000,000  women  vot- 
ing and  all  coming  into  their  rights.  She  saw  a  woman  in 
Congress,  and  many  women  in  all  walks  of  life  receive  as 
good  remuneration  for  services  as  men.  .  She  won  many 
famous  cases  as  the  first  woman  lawyer  to  practice  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court,  and  having  made  fame  and  for- 
tune out  of  the  Cherokee  Indian  cases,  which  she  won 
against  the  United  States  Government,  the  fees  of  which  she 
spent  for  the  benefit  of  suffrage,  she  passed  away,  poor  and 
content  in  the  knowledge  that  she  had  accomplished  most  of 
the  great  works  she  set  herself  to  accomplish.  And  the 
"snub-nosed  preacher"  who  told  her,  fifty  years  before,  that 
she  could  not  help  herself,  as  "it  was  the  way  of  the  world," 
when  she  asked  for  his  influence  to  get  a  raise  from  the 
three-dollar-a-week  salary,  had  to  change  his  mind  before  he 
was  dead  and  forgotten. 

So  "Everywoman"  and  all  women  owe  a  tremendous 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Belva  Lockwood — the  bravest  of  the 
brave. 


THE  RED  CROSS  AS 

THE  EMBLEM  OF  WORLD  FAITH 

THE  Red  Cross  is  the  one  emblem,  the  wide  world  over, 
to  which  all  people,  of  every  creed  and  country,  can  look 
with  unquestioning  faith.  And  never  in  the  history  of 
the  world  was  such  an  institution  so  much  needed  or  so  much 
to  be  desired.  For  the  millions  of  men  now  in  the  war  zones 
of  Europe  look  with  longing  and  grateful  eyes  to  the  Amer- 
can  Red  Cross  for  help  and  comfort  in  their  days  of  suffer- 
ing, and  we  shall  never  let  them  look  in  vain. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  at  least  one  hundred  thousand 
of  our  own  men  are  now  at  the  front  in  France,  or  on  their  way 
there.  They,  too,  will  look  for  the  Red  Cross  as  the  one  in- 
stitution which  cannot  fail — for  the  very  good  reason  that  it 
never  has  failed.  Now  that  the  War  Council  of  the  Red 
Cross  has  asked  for  $100,000,000,  President  Wilson  has  set 
aside,  by  proclamation,  the  week  of  June  from  the  18th  to 
the  25th  as  Red  Cross  Week,  in  which  to  make  that  demand 
good. 

Within  the  space  of  one  week  in  June,  $15,000,000  must 
be  raised  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
$1,000,000  has  been  offered  as  San  Francisco's  share.  Repre- 
sentative men  and  women  from  all  over  California  showed  a 
touch  of  indignation  when  a  large  enough  allotment  of  this 
fund  was  not  placed  in  their  cities  or  districts.  It  was  posi- 
tively splendid  to  see  how  the  builders  of  the  Red  Cross  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  who  did  for  the  Spanish  War  troops  what 
is  being  done  for  the  youth  of  today,  who  are  lining  up  for 
world  war,  stood  by  the  Red  Cross  workers  of  today,  showed 
them  the  way,  and  gave  of  their  money,  influence,  help  and 
experience. 

This  War  Council  meeting  of  the  Red  Cross,  which  was 
hurriedly  called  at  the  Palace  hotel  in  San  Francisco,  turned 
out  to  be  an  overflow  meeting  and  a  surprise,  even  to  Cali- 
fornians,,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  largely  to  every 
worthy  appeal.  The  call  which  went  out  from  Mr.  William 
H.  Crocker,  San  Francisco  member  of  the  National  War 
Finance  Committee,  and  Mr.  Marshal  Hale,  chairman 
of  the  local  chapter,  brought  together  the  heads  of  every 
great  organization  and  business  industry  in  the  State.  And 
we  wish  most  sincerely  that  all  might  hear  the  impromptu 
addresses  delivered  by  many  men  of  eloquence,  and  by  busi- 
ness men  who  had  never  devoted  much  of  their  time  to  fine 
address ;  but  straight  out  of  the  heart  poured  sentences  as 
eloquent  as  came  from  the  lips  of  trained  speakers. 

Great  men  there  were  there  whose  works  and  words  have 
moved  the  multitude,  but  never  in  the  same  way  as  at  that 
meeting.  Such  men  as  the  Right  Rev.  Edward  J.  Hanna, 
Archbishop  of  San  Francisco;  Judge  W.  W.  Morrow,  father 
of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  West;  Mr.  John  L.  Clymer,  who  has 
the  apportioning  of  the  contribution  from  the  various  dis- 
tricts of  California  in  charge,  addressed  the  audience  with 
such  spirit  and  patriotism  that  they  fired  the  souls  and  opened 
the  hearts  of  all  within  hearing.  And  Mr.  Lyman  Pierce,  a 
newly  appointed  national  secretary  of  the  Red  Cross,  opened 
their  pockets,  in  a  speech  which  was  the  quintessence  of  effi- 
ciency. 


EV  ERY  W  O  M  A  N 
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College  Women 

Activities  of  National  Federation 


IX  order  to  do  more  effective  work 
and  better  to  unify  its  aims  and 
objects,  thereby  bringing  its  members 
into  closer  relationship,  the  National 
Federation  of  College  W  omen  has  been 
going  through  a  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion. The  clubs  of  each  State  are  being 
organized  into  state  federations,  so  that 
the  state  interests  near  at  hand  may  be 
handled  without  complicating  the  work 
of  the  national  organization.  Ohio  is 
said  to  have  formed  the  first  state  fed- 
eration of  college  women. 

Mrs.  Myra  Kingman  Miller,  president 
of  the  National  Federation,  who  was 
elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Mrs. 
William  Oxley  Thompson,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  is  utilizing  every  possible  means 
to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  state  col- 
lege women  in  the  national  organiza- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Miller  says:  "The  Federation  ac- 
cepts for  membership  any  woman's  club 
that  has  for  its  its  requirements  for 
membership  at  least  one  year's  work 
or  more  in  a  liberal  arts  college  or  be- 
yond the  high  school.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  college  club  to  join  the  Feder- 
ation. The  members  of  these  clubs  are 
part  of  the  college  women  of  America, 
and  should  have  a  voice  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  college  women.  This  can  only 
I)e  done  through  an  official  connection 


Mrs.   Myra  Kingman  Miller 


with  the  recognized  body.  Not  only  for 
personal  betterment  should  members 
consider  this  matter,  but  for  the  good 
they  can  do  others  in  their  community 
and  in  the  country  at  large." 


By  Effie  Leese  Scott 

The  National  Federation  has  a  number 
of  live  projects  well  thought  out  and 
active  work  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
committees  in  charge.  Activity  is  espe- 
cially noted  in  the  work  of  the  "Better 
Films"  committee.  The  Federation  rec- 
ognized the  fact  that  the  motion  picture 
is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  today  in 
the  education  of  the  masses,  and  appoint- 
ed a  committee  with  Mrs.  Harriet  H. 
Barry,  of  Monrovia,  California,  as  chair- 
man, to  carry  on  the  work. 

Another  great  work  undertaken  by 
this  organization  is  the  National  \'oca- 
tional  Bureau.  This  bureau  will  gather 
and  disseminate  knowledge  along  this 
line  and  act  as  a  registering  bureau  for 
trained  women  who  desire  work  other 
than  that  of  teaching.  Young  women 
who  register  in  one  State  and  move  into 
another  will  be  recognized  and  cared  for 
in  their  new  location  by  the  branch  bu- 
reau located  there.  The  bureau  keeps 
closely  in  touch  with  the  government 
in  this  matter  and  acts  in  conjunction 
with  it.  Already*the  helpful  features  of 
this  bureau  have  been  recognized  in 
some  States,  and  from  the  reports  ob- 
tained of  the  work  thus  far  carried  out 
it  will  be  of  great  helpfulness  to  the 
college   women   of  America. 

A  new  work  recently  begun  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  college  loan  fund,  a 
nucleus  for  which  has  already  been  do- 
nated. From  this  fund,  girls  may  bor- 
row, under  certain  conditions,  enough 
money  to  complete  their  education  which 
may  have  been  interrupted  l)ecause  of  a 
lack  of  funds. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  lines  of 
work  upon  which  the  Federation  is  at 
present  concentrating  its  efforts,  there 
are  standing  committees  who  keep  in 
touch  with  many  of  the  big  movements 
of  the  day  and  which  are  ready  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  other  organizations, 
either  to  receive  reports,  disseminate 
knowledge,  or  act  in  an  intermediary  ca- 
pacity. Among  these  committees  are 
those  on  Peace,  Preparedness,  Suffrage, 
Extension,  Child  Welfare,  Immigration, 
etc.  There  is  also  a  Bureau  for  Edu- 
cational Aid  with  a  committee  in  charge 
of  the  work. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  activity  at  pres- 
ent is  that  being  carried  out  by  the  com- 
mittee for  better  films.  At  the  coming 
meeting    of    the    National  Federation, 


which  takes  place  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
July  10  to  14,  inclusive,  and  promises 
to  be  the  most  important  in  the  history 
of  the  organization,  the  work  of  this 
committee  is  to  be  given  special  atten- 
tion.   The  chairman,  Mrs.  Barry,  is  a 


Mrs.   Harriet  H.  Barry 


woman  of  broad  scope  and  vision,  and 
executive  al)ility.  The  ])resident,  Mrs. 
.Miller,  under  wiiose  supervision  the  Na- 
tional Federation  seems  to  have  taken 
on  new  life,  has  given  of  her  enthusiasm 
and  breadth  oi  vision  and  has  worked 
with  Mrs.  Barry  in  making  a  survey  of 
the  motion  picture  situation,  urging  the 
college  women  of  the  country  to  unite 
in  this  movement. 

It  is  said  that  the  better  films  commit- 
tee will  have  a  surprising  report  to  give 
at  the  coming  biennial,  for  their  work 
has  not  consisted  in  merely  gathering 
prosy  statistics,  but  vital,  throbbing  facts 
have  been  collected.  Furthermore,  the 
committee  will  i)resent  some  remedial 
suggestions  for  the  cure  of  some  of  the 
evils  discovered. 

.\  plan  under  way,  and  one  similar  to 
that  used  by  the  Drama  League  of 
America,  is  to  bulletin  all  clubs  in  the 
United  States  concerning  the  worth- 
while films.  .\  campaign  of  education 
for  the  public  is  also  to  be  carried  out 
along  some  new  and  interesting  lines. 
It  is  not  the  plan  of  this  committee  to 
endorse  the  so-called  "goody  goody" 
films,  but  those  that  have  dramatic  in- 
terest, and  those  that  teach  the  vital 
lessons  of  life  that  everyone  should 
know.  J\lrs.  Miller,  in  a  letter  to  clubs. 
(Continued  on  page  twenly^-three) 
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GOING  into  the  earlier  history  of 
education,  and  touching  on  its 
course  through  the  known  sources 
of  information,  we  find  that  the  earliest 
record  of  schools  and  school  masters  is 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament.  A  little 
later,  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  both 
boys  and  girls  were  taught  at  public 
schools.  Education  in  the  earliest  pe- 
riods was  mainly  domestic  ;  the  parents 
imparted  it.  Its  character  was  religious. 
In  England,  for  centuries,  there  was 
scarely  a  layman  of  rank  who  could  read. 
Schools  were  designed  chiefly  for  eccle- 
siastics. The  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
taries  under  Henry  \'III  and  of  the  Chan- 
tries under  Edward  M  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  several  endowed  public 
schools.  They  still  remain  and  are 
wealthy.  Those  founded  under  the  lat- 
ter ruler  are  called  "King  Edward's 
schools."  They  are  Eton  College,  Win- 
chester, Harrow,  and  Rugby.  These 
schools  were,  as  a  rule,  for  poor  orphans 
but  the  education  given  was  suitable  for 
the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  scarce- 
ly afifected  the  lower  classes  for  which 
they  were  originally  intended.  During 
medieval  times,  the  view  that  "ignorance 
is  the  mother  of  devotion"  helped  to  keep 
the  masses  in  ignorance,  the  ])urpose 
being  to  keep  them  from  becoming  dis- 
contented with  their  miserable  lot. 

In  the  United  States  a  system  of 
common  sthool  education  was  early  in- 
stituted, every  colony  in  New  England 
before  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of 
its  existence  having  made  education  com- 
pulsory. After  the  Revolution  active 
steps  were  taken  for  the  advancement 
of  education.  Colonial  schools  were 
usually  under  sectarian  control,  but  after 
that  period,  the  spirit  of  religious  free- 
dom became  dominant.  In  1647  a  law 
was  passed  in  Massachusetts  requiring 
every  town  of  fifty  householders  to  main- 
tain a  master  to  teach  reading  and 
writing.  In  most  of  the  New  England 
colonies,  education  was  considered  a 
l)ublic  responsibility.  The  hard-headed 
and  hard-fisted  first  settler  considered 
that  the  future  citizens  of  this  nation 
had  need  to  reach  the  pinnacle  of  intelli- 
gence. 

The  federal  government  was  from  the 
beginning  doing  much  by  means  of  land 
grants  and  other  aids  to  encourage  the 
states  in  establishing  schools.  In  18v37 
Horace  Mann  w^as  placed  at  the  head  of 


By  Abbey  Lynn  Foster 

Education  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  18.^4 
he  went  to  Europe  to  study  the  educa- 
tional methods  in  vogue  across  the 
water,  lie  reported  upon  his  return 
that  he  found  the  best  public  educational 
system  in  Germany,  and  from  the  knowl- 
edge gained,  he  was  better  able  to  incul- 
cate the  German  methods  in  this  country. 
The  foundation  of  the  public  school 
system  in  California  was  laid  in  the  con- 
stitutional convention  held  in  Monterey, 
September,  1849.  The  committee  on 
state  constitution  reported  in  favor  of 
appropriating  the  five  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  granted  by  Congress  to 
new  states  for  internal  improvements,  to 
constitute  a  perpetual  school  fund.  A 
section  providing  that  a  school  should  be 
kept  in  each  district  at  least  three 
months  in  each  year,  in  order  to  secure 
any  share  of  the  school  fund,  was 
adopted.  San  Erancisco  was  the  first 
place  in  the  state  to  organize  a  free 
public  school. 

The  City  Council  adopted  April  8, 
18.S0,  the  following  ordinance,  which  was 
the  first  published  ordinance  passed  in 
California.  Jt  was  crude,  it  is  true,  but 
it  was  the  germ  of  all  succeeding  ordi- 
nances. In  contrast  to  those  of  the 
]iresent  day  it  makes  interesting  reading. 
Jt  runs  as  follows:  "First — Be  it  ordained 
by  the  common  council  of  San  Fran- 
cisco that  from,  and  after  the  i)assage 
of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  J.  C. 
Pelton,  who  has  been  employed  by  the 
council  as  a  public  school  teacher,  to 
open  a  school  in  the  Baptist  Chapel. 
Second — Said  school  shall  be  o])en  from 
8:30  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  2  p.  m. 
until  5  ]).  m.  and  shall  continue  open 
from  Monday  until  Friday  at  five  o'clock, 
'i'hird — The  number  of  scholars  shall  not 
exceed  100.  No  scholar  shall  be  ad- 
mitted under  the  age  of  4  years  or  over 
10.  h'ourth — All  persons  desirous  of  hav- 
ing their  children  instructed  in  said 
school  shall  first  obtain  an  order  from 
the  chairman  of  committee  on  education, 
and  all  children  obtaining  said  order 
shall  be  instructed  in  said  school  free  of 
charge.  I^fth— It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
said  Pelton  to  report  to  the  council  on 
the  1st  of  each  montli  the  number  of 
scholars  and  the  progress  of  the  school." 

On  October  11th,  1847,  a  connuittee 
of  the  town  council  contracted  for  the 


erection  of  a  small  scIkjoUiousc  of  one 
room,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
Plaza  at  Clay  Street  and  Brenham  Place. 
On  February  23rd,  1848,  a  small  number 
of  voters  elected  a  board  of  trustees ; 
this  board  employed  Thomas  Douglass 
as  teacher  and  the  school  opened  on  the 
23rd  of  April,  1848,  with  six  pupils.  This 
school  was,  in  fact,  a  tuition  school  under 
public  auspices,  it  being  free  only  to 
indigent  pupils.  The  estimated  popula- 
tion of  the  town  in  1848  was  1000,  with 
60  children  of  school  age.  Soon  after, 
gold  was  discovered,  the  school  attend- 
ance dwindled  to  eight  ])upils,  and 
School  Master  Douglass  closed  his 
doors  and  started  for  the  mines.  In 
September,  1851,  three  more  schools 
were  organized.  These  were  Happy  Val- 
ley, which  was  in  a  rented  building, 
Dupont  school  and  the  Powell  Street 
school.  Happy  Valley  school,  with  J. 
Denman  as  principal,  had  163  pupils. 
Dupont  school  had  150  pupils,  and  the 
Powell  Street  school,  Joel  Tracy  prin- 
cipal, had  60  pupils.  Prif)r  to  the  open- 
ing of  this  quasi-public  school  Mr.  Mars- 
ton,  a  Mormon,  opened  a  private  school 
in  1847,  and  soon  had  20  pujiils;  .School 
Master  Marston  became  a  miner  when 
the  stampede  for  the  "diggings"  took 
place. 

In  1850-1851  a  request  was  made  of 
school  legislators  for  a  division  of  school 
monies  among  privately  owned  religious 
societies;  but  there  being  no  action 
taken  on  the  matter  till  early  in  the 
session  of  the  legislature  of  1861,  a  Mr. 
Montgomery  introduced  a  bill  prt)vi(ling 
that  every  private  school  numbering  30 
pupils  should  have  the  right  to  l)e  en- 
rolled as  a  ])ublic  school,  common 
school  blanches  to  be  taught  five  hours 
a  day,  with  religious  instructions  and 
catechism  as  an  extra,  and  that  the  state 
school  fund  be  apportioned  according  to 
the  nuiubcr  of  pupils.  The  first  school 
ordinance  passed  by- the  State  school 
law  of  1851  was  that  of  San  Francisco, 
adojitcd  in  .September,  1851,  which  made 
provision  for  a  city  board  of  education, 
composed  of  seven  members,  and  a  city 
su])erintendcnt,  and  a])])mi)riated  $35,000 
for  the  support  of  schools,  h'rom  nearly 
every  part  of  the  state  at  the  first  state 

(Continued  on  page  twenty-eight) 
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ThB  MmMiry  ®S  Fear 

An  !S-ISective  Cure  foj:  n  iVia^tal  Enemy 


^  ^ -|— 1  J'.AR,"  said  John  Locke  .shortly 
ri  l)efore  the  eighteenth  century, 
"was  given  us  as  a  monitor  to 
c|uicken  our  industry  and  keep  us  upon 
our  guard  against  the  approaclics  of 
evil." 

"Fear,"  said  Emerson  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nineteenth  century,  "is  a  car- 
rion crow,  and  though  you  see  not  well 
what  he  hovers  for,  there  is  death  some- 
where. He  indicates  great  wrongs  which 
must  be  revised." 

"Fear,"  says  the  modern  psychologist, 
"is  the  absence  of  courage.  It  is  the 
result  of  negative,  hostile,  enslaving 
thought." 

And  so  we  are  up  to  date  on  our  con- 
ception of  this  great  arch  enemy  to  men 
and  women.  Things  material  change 
about  us  continually,  and  these  we  note 
with  our  physical  senses,  but  sometimes 
we  fail  to  realize  that  these  outward 
changes  are  but  the  reflex  of  greater  in- 
ward progress  in  the  unseen  field  of  the 
mind.  In  Locke's  time,  fear  was  looked 
upon  as  a  usual  and  necessary  attril)ute 
of  the  mind,  just  as  more  recently  cer- 
tain divines  preached  that  sin,  sickness 
and  death  were  necessary  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  Providence  to  impress 
humility  and  obedience  upon  erring  hu- 
manity. In  short,  people  accepted  exist- 
ing conditions  as  permanent  and  inev- 
itable and  sought  to  make  the  best  of 
them. 

Emerson's  definition  shows  the  glim- 
mer of  our  present  conception  when  he 
indicates  fear  as  the  jjrognosticator  of 
death.  Is  it  not,  in  a  sense,  death  to 
courage  when  fear  comes?  Do  not  our 
best  efforts  and  capabilities  sicken  and 
decline  when  fear,  with  its  insinuating, 
undermining,  relentless  force  takes  pos- 
session of  us? 

Today,  however,  it  is  known  that 
"thoughts  are  things,"  that  evil  things 
result  from  evil  thoughts,  and,  best  of 
all,  that  one  thought  can  be  made  to  dis- 
place and  supplant  another.  Fortunate- 
ly, it  is  now  demonstrable  that  when 
EVIL  sits  enthroned,  GOOD  is  not  dead 
but  absent.  Did  our  good  qualities  die 
when  our  bad  ones  master  us,  most  of 
us  would  shortly  be  in  a  sorry  plight. 

To  fear  is  to  be  a  slave.  'J'he  woman 
or  man  who  dreads  (fears)  loss  of  posi- 
tion, loss  of  income,  waning  strength,  or 
the  calumny  of  others  is  a  slave  to  these 
objects  of  fear. 

If  the\'  ])ersist  in  such  an  attitude  of 
mind,  they  are  shortly  in  position  to  echo 
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the  words  of  the  famous  philosopher 
who  cried,  "Lo!  my  fears  have  come 
upon  me!"  The  woman  communicates 
her  fears  to  her  husband,  the  man  to 
his  wife,  and  both  of  them  to  their 
friends,  and  their  own  subconscious 
minds.  Shortly  a  whole  army  is  work- 
ing to  establish  in  concrete  form  the 
mental  beliefs  (fears)  of  the  many.  The 
seeds  take  root  in  the  subconscious 
mind  and  grow  in  a  soil  nourished  by 
their  particular  requirements.  Why, 
then,  should  we  be  surprised  when  later 
on  the  plant  blooms,  and  the  fruit  is 
with  us?  If  we  travel  the  road  which 
leads  to  the  east  instead  of  the  desired 
one  leading  to  the  west,  need  we  lament 
when  we  reach  New  \'()rk  instead  of 
San  F"rancisco?  And  whom  should  we 
blame  but  the  chooser  of  the  road?  Truly, 
we  are  the  arbiters  of  our  own  fate. 
Fcirtunately,  we  can  usually  make  a  sec- 
ond choice  if  our  first  proves  disappoint- 
ing. .All  that  we  really  lose  is  time,  and 
while  this  is  i)recious,  it  is  not  as  invalu- 
able as  opportunity. 

That  fear  is  a  substance  or  tiling  is 
disclosed  by  physiologists,  who  show 
the  breaking  up  of  brain  cells  attend- 
ant ui)on  mental  effort.  The  conserva- 
tion of  energy  would  certainly  affirm 
that  since  thought  is  the  product  result- 
ing from  the  destruction  of  certain  cell- 
ular formation,  it  must  of  necessity  em- 
l)ody  a  form  of  transferred  energy  or 
force.  The  precise  nature  of  this  force 
has  not  been  disclosed,  but  that  it  can 
be  utilized  to  accomplsh  definite  pur- 
poses is  as  certain  as  is  our  power  to 
harness  and  employ  the  wonderful  en- 
ergy of  electricity  without  having  other 
than  a  working  theory  as  to  its  exact 
nature. 

Thoughts  flow  into  being  through  our 
physical  en\ironment.  reading,  and  from 
the  minds  of  other  people.  We  look  upi  m 
the  cripplicd  bird  and  a  feeling  of  pity 
is  generated;  we  violate  one  of  society's 
conventions  and  bring  into  being  the 
fear  thought  of  discovery  and  disgrace. 
The  one  thought  is  induced  by  jihysical 
means,  the  other  by  mental.  Rooks  are 
but  the  thoughts  of  others  put  into  ma- 
terial dress.  Rut  by  far  the  most  potent 
force  is  found  in  the  thoughts  of  others, 
near  and  far,  which  lodge  in  our  minds, 
influencing  us  for  good  or  evil.  Thought 
transference,  or  telepathy,  has  now  been 
as   fully   demonstrated   as  has  wireless 


telephony.  All  that  is  recpiired  in  either 
case  is  that  the  "instruments"  between 
which  communication  is  had  shall  be  at- 
tuned, or  sympathetic  with  each  other. 
When  one  is  sick,  or  tired,  or  drowsy, 
the  reasoning  or  conscious  mind  is  at 
low  ebb.  At  such  a  time  we  are  greatly 
influenced  through  our  subconscious  mind 
by  one  of  dominate  personality.  Reason, 
which  under  normal  conditions  stands 
guard  over  our  thoughts  and  decisions, 
is  no  longer  al)le  for  the  time  to  per- 
ft)rm  its  function  with  any  degree  of 
thoroughness  and  we  become  subservient 
to  the  desires  or  thoughts  of  others  in 
the  same  way  that  the  body  cannot  re- 
sist disease  when  the  vitality  is  low. 
Even  when  in  the  best  of  condition,  we 
are  apt  to  be  caught  off  our  guard,  and 
it  is  especially  true  that  during  slumber 
suggestions  reach  us  and  influence  us 
without  our  conscious  knowledge.  Hyp- 
notism is  but  a  deeper  and  more  lasting 
form  of  slumber  than  is  induced  in  the 
natural  state,  and  the  wonderful  control 
exerted  by  other  minds  during  such  a 
state  is  common  knowledge. 

The  foregoing  is  but  a  brief  state- 
ment, though  it  will  suffice  to  show  that 
the  main  consideration  is  how  to  use 
this  thought  power  and  how  to  adjust 
ourselves  to  its  influence  so  as  to  derive 
the  greatest  measure  of  success  in  over- 
coming fear. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  method 
to  employ  is  to  regard  the  brain  as  the 
reception-room  of  the  mind,  and  the 
thoughts  as  the  people  who  are  received. 
This  will  enable  us  to  see  and  appre- 
ciate more  clearly  the  following  com- 
parisons. It  also  gives  us  a  method  by 
which  we  may  measure  our  mental  acts, 
or  thoughts. 

About  the  walls  of  the  rece])tion-room 
we  love  to  hang  beautiful  pictures  and 
other  decorations.  We  look  at  these  or- 
naments, admire  tliem.  and  are  uplifted 
and  cheered  by  their  subtle  influence. 
Our  friends  also  admire  them  and  are 
led,  unconsciously  perhaps,  to  beautify 
their  own  quarters  in  the  same  or  sim- 
ilar manner.  Our  home  thus  radiates  a 
good  influence  both  to  ourselves  and 
others,  and  we  have  helped  in  our  small 
way  to  make  life  happier  and  more  worth 
living. 

Just  so  should  we  hang  on  the  walls 
of  the  mind's  reception-room  beautiful 
experiences,  high  ideals,  and  the  inspir- 
ing works  of  great  authors.  And,  as 
we  daily  or  periodically  dust  our  ma- 
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terial  ornaments,  so  should  we  often  re- 
call and  revivify  the  beautiful  memory 
l)ictures  which  constitute  the  inspiration 
of  our  daily  lives.  The  only  way  we 
can  show  these  mental  pictures  to  others 
is  to  talk  about  them.  And,  if  we  are 
careful  not  to  talk  of  sordid  or  discour- 
aging matters  to  our  associates,  no  mat- 
ter how  strongly  they  endeavor  to  make 
such  the  topic  of  conversation,  wc  not 
only  strengthen  ourselves  but  lielp  our 
friends  to  grow  stronger  by  overct)niing 
a  pernicious  habit. 

Would  you  permit  a  vandal  to  enter 
your  home  and  destroy  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture, or  replace  it  with  one  wliich  by 
its  inharmony  would  cloud  all  the  rest? 
You  answer.  No!  Why,  then,  are  we 
not  as  particular  in  choosing  friends 
who  will  suggest  to  us  thoughts  which 
are  generous  and  noble  and  consistent 
with  the  ideals  or  aspirations  which  we 
possess?  The  one  is  physical,  the  other 
mental.  Is  there  any  doubt  in  your 
mind  as  to  which  is  the  most  important 
to  guard  against  invasion? 

What  would  a  refined  woman  think  of 
a  caller  who  would  leave  the  traces  of 
muddy  boots  on  the  artistic  surround- 
ings, who  would  make  disparaging  re- 
marks about  our  home  furnishings,  and 
l)elittle  our  judgment  and  abilities?  But 
do  we  not  permit  this  very  thing,  mental- 
ly, in  the  thoughts  we  sometimes  enter- 
tain? We  read  lewd  books  because  some 
"friend"  has  suggested  it.  We  receive 
in  our  circle  of  associates  those  whose 
influence  in  the  main  is  very  harmful, 
and  surround  our  lives  with  an  environ- 
ment which  will  gradually  and  surely 
make  its  impress  on  the  ideals  and  con- 
duct of  our  own  lives.  Often  we  trade 
beautiful  conceptions,  the  highest  aspir- 
ations and  uplifting  philosophy  for  worth- 
less stuff  which  pulls  us  down,  down 
into  the  depths.  Xor  is  it  but  small 
wonder  that  after  such  a  transformation 
the  discouraged  soul  wonders  wdiy  it 
was  ever  born,  and  craves  for  surcease. 
Such  a  one  looks  about  his  mental  home 
and  receives  no  comfort.  The  valuable 
possessions  are  gone.  Where?  Hostile 
and  degrading  thoughts  have  stolen  them 
just  as  surely  and  completely  as  the 
burglar  rifles  the  home.  It  is  even  worse, 
for  instead  of  leaving  bare  walls  tlicrc 
is  an  accumulation  of  mental  "filth" 
which  must  be  ])urged  from  the  mind 
before  it  is  again  fit  for  habitation. 

It  is  an  old  and  trite  saying  that 
"Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together."  Thus 
we  are  known  by  the  company  we  keep. 
But  is  the  mind's  reception-room  any 
different  from  the  material  one  in  this 
respect?  Virtue  and  vice,  strength  and 
w-eakness,  do  not  harmonize.    If  we  re- 


lain  wrong  thoughts,  our  other  "trap- 
pings" will  gradually  color  to  blend  with 
the  whole.  Man\-  cases  in  point  are 
familiar  to  the  reader.  We  often  see 
men  who  ha\  e  committed  some  grievous 
act,  perhaps  outside  the  law's  jurisdic- 
tion, who  remodel  their  whole  philos- 
ophy so  as  to  soften  or  condone  their 
deed.  To  them,  it  is  an  unconscious 
transformation,  though  easily  recogniz- 
able by  others.  These  dangers  should 
wake  us  to  the  great  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting our  mental  homes  at  all  times 
against  the  inroads  and  ravages  of  de- 
structive thoughts.  It  is  our  very  lives 
we  are  guarding,  for  what  does  life 
amount  to  with  all  its  beauty  gone? 
While  surrounded  by  the  false  glamour 
of  unreality,  and  while  material  induce- 
ments linger,  we  are  deceived  by  a  sense 
of  security  which  does  not  exist.  But 
the  time  comes  wdien  emergencies  con- 
front us.  The  "reserves"  must  be  called 
upon  to  tide  over  the  low  spots  of  life. 
Then  is  when  weakness  discloses  itself, 
for  to  be  without  the  strength  of  char- 
acter which  wins  over  adversity  is  as 
dangerous  as  for  a  nation  surrounded 
by  enemies  to  fail  in  providing  a  suitable 
army  of  defense.  Defeat,  loss  of  pres- 
tige, and  large  "indemnities"  are  the 
price  of  such  neglect,  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  That  this  is  applicable  to  one's 
character  is  only  too  certain. 

If  we  entertain  fear-thoughts,  it  is 
inevitable  that  they  will  invite  their 
"friends."  We  thus  accpiire  a  hetero- 
geneous comijany  of  destructive  thoughts 
which  crowd  out  our  better  and  more 
desirable  thought-friends.  Just  as  a  sin- 
gle rotten  aiJ])le  will  contaminate  a  bar- 
rel of  apples,  so  will  one  fear-thought, 
l)ersistently  indulged  in,  color  all  other 
thoughts  with  its  insidious  jnflnence. 
Such  a  thought,  once  implanted,  receives 
the  impetus  of  one's  personality.  It  acts 
and  reacts  on  the  subconscious  mind 
until  a  habit  is  formed  and  we  gradu- 
ally come  to  express  ourselves  uncon- 
sciously in  accordance  therewith. 

What  is  it  but  fear  of  disapproval  on 
the  part  of  wealthy  parishioners  wdiich 
prevents  the  minister  of  the  gospel  from 
preaching  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth?  What  is  it 
but  fear  of  political  or  monetary  loss 
which  influences  the  expressed  convic- 
tions of  many  able  editors?  What  is 
it  but  fear  of  losing  their  positions  that 
directs  the  conduct  of  thousands  of  cni- 
])loyees?  Doubtless,  they  would  vehe- 
mently deny  such  "slanders"  if  so  ac- 
cused. In  time  their  consciences  become 
scared  with  what  they  first  persuade 
themselves  are  the  necessities  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  habits  are  formed  to  which 


they  react  without  further  thought  or 
compunction.  Fear-thoughts  are  here 
seen  to  travel  in  comi)any  with  deceit- 
thoughts,  lie-thoughts,  hypocrisy- 
thoughts,  dishonesty-thoughts,  depend- 
ency-thoughts, and  a  like  train  of  oth- 
ers; truly,  a  most  remarkable  gathering! 
They  are  all  "friends"  because  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  each  other.  .\'o  one 
of  them  can  travel  far  alone,  'i  liev  march 
in  l)ands  ready  to  destroy  the  unwary. 
When  you  invite  one  fear-thought,  keep 
it  well  in  mind  that  you  invite  all  the 
rest  of  the  tribe,  and  cannot  consistently 
deny  them  entrance. 

What  is  the  remedy,  or  the  necessary 
prevention?  It  has  already  been  sug- 
gested. You  must  live  amid  clean  sur- 
roundings, associate  with  high-minded 
friends,  read  elevating  books,  and  main- 
tain both  in  thought  and  conversation 
with  others  a  set  of  high  ideals.  Write 
down  a  list  of  the  qualities  you  admire 
and  want  yourself,  and  put  at  the  head 
of  that  list — courage!  The  person  who 
has  the  courage  to  choose  with  judgment 
from  life's  offerings,  the  courage  to  DO 
the  things  decided  upon,  and  the  courage 
of  persistency,  will  win,  always  and  un- 
der all  circumstances.  Picture  yourself 
every  night  just  before  retiring  as  being 
possessed  of  the  desired  qualities :  see 
yourself  in  your  mind's  eye  acting  out 
your  new  part ;  and  repeat  aloud  and 
with  fervor  certain  formulas  which  you 
have  written  out.  Let  these  formulas 
affirm  that  you  .\RK  as  yon  desire, 
that  you  possess  the  (|ualitics  .\0\V, 
that  you  are  ALWAYS  and  under  ALL 
circumstances  controlled  by  tlieni,  and 
that  }'ou  WILL  it  so.  Try  io  go  to 
sleep  with  these  thoughts  alone  on  your 
mind.  This  |)rocess  is  termed  auto- 
suggestion. \  Our  conscious  mind 
is  suggesting  these  thoughts  to  your 
subconscious  mind.  The  latter  may  be 
likened  unto  a  little  child  which  be- 
lieves all  it  hears.  But  it  must  hear 
consistently  and  for  some  time  before 
its  im]>ressi()ns  are  clear  and  riveted  into 
a  habit.  iMually,  after  some  months  of 
steady  application,  it  begins  to  react 
upon  the  conscious  luind,  and,  wonderful 
til  relate,  _\c)U  begin  tn  cx])cri('iuH'  the 
realit\-  of  _\dnr  desires  and  affirmations! 

It  is  inqxissiblc  in  this  article  to  go 
into  the  reasons  back  of  the  above  re- 
sults fully  and  comi)letely.  Sufl'ice  to 
say  that  it  has  been  i)rt)ved  by  scores 
of  eminent  psychologists  and  thousands 
of  individuals.  It  is  oi)en  to  all  who 
will  pay  the  price  in  time  and  efl'ort. 
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Lectures  and  Pictures  Find  Favor  with  Patrons 


AMONG  the  artistic  pleasures  of 
the  past  montli  were  the  lectures 
of  John  Cowper  I'owys,  an  artist 
in  words.  This  does  not  imply,  by  any 
means,  that  Mr.  Powys  is  a  mere  phrase 
maker,  for  he  is  a  deep  thinker  and  an 
artistic  genius.  In  his  excjuisite  Eng- 
lish, filled  with  subtle  charm  and  humor, 
he  told  us  of  the  world's  tliree  great 
democrats,  Dickens,  Dostoyevsky,  and 
Walt  Whitman;  of  the  three  great  poets 
IJyron,  Shelley  and  Keats.  Through  the 
energy  of  Paul  Elder,  we  are  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Powys  this 
fall,  an  opportunity  which  all  who  heard 
him  are  eagerly  anticipating  and  the 
many  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to 
miss  his  lectures  will  have  what  seldom 
comes  to  us  in  this  world — a  chance  to 
repair  their  omission. 

I'^om  artistic  lectures  to  lectures  on 
things  artistic,  it  is  only  a  short  step. 
"The  Art  and  Human  Interest  of  Orient- 
al Rugs"  was  the  title  of  the  lecture  by 
Arthur  U.  Pope  before  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Art  Institute  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
on  April  24th.  Mr.  Pope  handled  his 
subject  in  a  most  interesting  and  scholar- 
ly way,  which  made  one  regret  that  he 
was  limited  to  a  single  hour.  While 
America  ranks  second  in  the  world  of 
rug  buyers,  the  knowdedge  of  this  most 
complicated  and  interesting  art  in  our 
country  is  certaiidy  superficial  in  the 
extreme  and  the  Art  Institute,  by  pro- 
viding us  with  such  an  illuminating  lec- 
ture as  well  as  the  w-onderful  examples 
in  the  Hearst  collection  deserves  our  sin- 
cere thanks.    Mr.  Pope  said  in  part : 

"From  the  time  of  Herodius  and 
I'lato,  through  the  Renaissance  when 
rugs  became  the  fad  of  kings,  to  the 
])resent  day,  when  the  Oriental  rug  gives 
the  interior  decorator  his  inspiration, 
rug  weaving  has  been  ranked  as  one  of 
the  oldest  and  finest  arts.  Weaving  was 
the  sole  avenue  of  emotional  expression 
of  the  people  of  Western  Asia,  their  re- 
ligious belief  making  it  impossible  to 
have  any  literature,  sculpture,  or  archi- 
tecture. Every  man,  woman  or  child  old 
enough  to  tie  a  knot  could  weave.  Con- 
sequently the  rugs  sprang  from  the  heart 
and  were  the  life  expression  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  had  a  genuine  genius  for  ab- 
stract design ;  their  color  combinations 
baffle  the  artists  of  today.  Their  de- 
signs were  carefully  planned,  energetic. 
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yet  subtle  and  poetical,  displaying  great 
emotional  power  in  line  and  color." 

The  closing  treat  of  the  1917  lecture 
course  of  the  Art  Institute  was  the  lec- 
ture by  J.  Nilsen  Laurvik  on  May  7th. 
The  change  of  subject  from  "Prints  and 
Their  ^lakers"  to  "Norwegian  Art"  was 
a  keen  disappointment,  but  Mr.  Laurvik 
makes  any  lecture  enthralling.  .\fter 
describing  the  hardships  and  social  ostra- 
cism the  early  realists  of  Norway  had 
to  endure  before  the  public  understood 
their  point  of  view,  Mr.  Laurvik  said  in 
])art : 

"Norway  is  at  last  awake  to  the  new 
movement  in  art  and  gives  a  free  hand  to 
the  artists.  The  public  is  keen  for  fresh 
interpretation  and  alert  to  what  is  going 
on.  More  so,  a  great  deal,  than  in 
America.  Here  the  art  stan(l])oint  is  a 
trifle  old-fashioned.  Fewer  artists  are 
responding  to  the  forward  movement 
and  the  people  are  slow  to  accept  the 
new  standards.  This  is  probably  to  be 
explained  by  the  difference  in  size  of  the 
two  countries,  Norway  is  much  smaller, 
l)ermitting  closer  communion  with  ail 
the  arts  than  here.  There  is,  however,  a 
much  greater  sensibility  in  a  larger  com- 
munity when  once  aroused,  conse(|uentlv. 
wlien  Americans  ])ut  themselves  in  sym- 
l)atliy  with  the  present  day  art,  school 
themselves  to  regard  what  is  being  done 
with  an  open  mind,  a  great  world  force 
will  be  working.  On  no  account  |)ermit 
anyone  to  influence  your  point  of  view. 
Personal  likes  and  dislikes  ha\e  nothing 
to  do  with  opinion.  Modern  art  is  a 
vivid  interpretation  of  the  time.  Ap- 
proach it  sympathetically  and  the  truth 
and  beauty  of  this  interpretation  will 
soon  be  clear  to  you." 

^  4" 
William  Penhallow  Henderson 

During  May,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  introduced,  not  only  to  the  work 
of  William  Penhallow  Henderson,  but 
also  to  the  artist  himself,  at  the  Hill  Tol- 
lerton  Print  Rooms.  The  fame  of  Mr. 
Henderson's  works  had  preceded  him. 
especially  the  murals.  What  a  pleasure 
it  was  for  the  stay-at-home  therefore  to 
find  the  water  color  sketches  for  the 
Midway  Gardens'  decorations  as  well  as 
those  for  the  panels  in  the  Hotel  La 
-Salle    here    for    f)ur    appreciation  !  In 


speaking  of  the  Midway  Garden  murals, 
Mr.  Henderson  said: 

"Oh,  they  were  great  fun  to  do !  The 
(Jardens,  as  you  know,  were  built  for  the 
I)est  classical  music,  a  little  ragtime,  a 
good  deal  of  dancing  and  a  good  time 
generally.  Rather  a  curious  combina- 
tion to  render  into  an  artistic  whole?" 

That  the  artist  successfully  accom- 
plished his  task  the  sketches  amply 
testify. 

The  first  gallery  contains  .the  oils,  a 
rare  treat  in  color  and  technique.  A  keen 
observer,  with  a  great  preception  of 
l>eauty,  he  brings  his  subject  before  us 
with  fresh  originality.  American,  Span- 
ish and  Indian  ;  society  men  or  women 
and  the  primitive,  all  are  portrayed  most 
delightfully,  lint  the  visitor  who  per- 
mitted himself  to  become  so  entranced 
with  these  canvases  that  he  did  not 
hurry  on  to  the  main  gallery  was  unwise, 
for  here  were  pastels,  gorgeous  in  color, 
fine  in  handling  and  with  a  solidity  al- 
most beyond  belief.  Versatility  is  the 
key  note  here.  New  Mexico  in  its 
primitive  simplicity;  fascinating  bits  of 
Spain  and  Italy;  America  from  New 
( )r!eans  to  Xcw  York,  showing  several 
gay  garden  bits,  as  well  as  charming 
figure  and  portrait  work.  The  pastel 
medium,  api)lied  as  it  is  directly  to  the 
paper  in  the  unmixed  color,  recpiires  of 
the  artist  perfect  and  precise  drawing. 
That  Mr.  Henderson  has  the  sure  hand 
and  eye  of  the  ])erfect  draughtsman  the 
eighty-three  pictures  leave  no  doubt.  :\Ir. 
Henderson  is  to  do  several  portraits 
while  here.  W  e  have  had  many  more 
opportunities  than  usual  this  winter  to 
encourage  Eastern  artists  to  travel 
Westward  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find 
San  I'Vanciscans  ready  to  give  this  en- 
couragement. -An  outside  point  of  view 
is  an  inestimable  stimulus  to  the  local 
artists  and  without  the  support  of  the 
pul)lic  this  would  be  impossible. 

California  Wild  Flowers 

A  veritable  spring  treat  was  the  exhibi- 
tion of  "The  Ethel  M.  Wickes  Collection 
of  One  Hundred  Water  Color  Paintings 
of  California  Wild  Flowers,"  which  was 
held  at  the  Rabjoim  and  Morcom  Gal- 
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leries  from  ^lay  1st  to  lOtli.  Miss 
W'ickes'  work  is  well  known  to  all  art 
lovers  and  the  chance  to  stvidy  lier  com- 
prehensive wild  flower  collection  was 
much  appreciated,  as  the  attendance  at 
the  galleries  attested.  Each  study  is  per- 
fect as  a  picture  as  well  as  a  botanical 
study.  Especially  lias  the  artist  shown 
lier  mastery  of  the  water  color  technique 
in  the  treatment  of  her  subjects.  In  the 
Yucca  or  Spanish  Bayonet,  for  instance, 
the  handling  of  the  white  against  white 
is  marvelous ;  while  the  color,  perfect  in 
all  the  studies,  is  especially  noticeable  in 
that  of  the  "Wind  Poppy,"  whose  bril- 
liant red  is  more  of  an  oil  shade  than  a 
watercolor.  Ever  since  I  first  saw  the 
collection  in  Miss  Wickes'  studio,  I  have 
hoped  that  it  might  be  owned  by  one  of 
our  public  galleries.  This  hope  seems  to 
have  been  quite  justified,  for  no  exhibi- 
tion of  recent  date  has  attracted  such 
widespread  interest  and  so  much  com- 
mendation. Miss  Wickes  is  a  native  of 
.San  Francisco,  receiving  her  education 
iiere,  followed  by  study  abroad.  She  has 
endeared  herself  to  every  one  as  a 
I)ainter  of  geese,  winning  with  these 
clever  genre  pictures  instantaneous  recog- 
nition here  as  well  as  in  the  East.  Mr. 
Rabjohn  hugely  enjoys  telling  of  a  letter 
he  received  last  fall,  addressed  to  "The 
Art  Store,  next  Gump's,  Post  Street,  San 
l-'rancisco,"  which  contained  an  order, 
from  an  Exposition  visitor,  for  a  goose 
jncture  she  saw  in  the  store  in  1915. 
Needless  to  say  she  had  to  take  a  substi- 
tute, for  goose  pictures  are  hard  to  get, 
especially  now,  for  Miss  Wickes  is  at 
work  on  the  stations  of  the  cross  for  a 
church  in  Illinois.  In  connection  with 
the  wild  flower  exhibition,  two  of  the 
geese  pictures  were  shown,  while  two 
garden  glimpses,  in  oil,  showed  that  the 
artist  could  iinprison  color  and  sunshine 
in  that  medium  also. 

Studio  Exhibitions 

Two  studio  exhibitions  of  command- 
ing interest  were  lield  during  the  month. 
Constance  Peters,  wife  of  Charles  Rollo 
Peters,  held  her  exhibition  in  her  studio 
on  Geary  Street.  The  walls  of  the 
studio  glowed  with  opalescent  colors,  for 
Mrs.  Peters  catches  California  light  and 
shadow   in   its   most  entrancing  grada- 


tions. Most  of  the  canvases  were  done 
near  San  Francisco,  the  exceptions  being 
glimpses  of  the  artist's  native  country, 
England.  Tamalpais  seems  to  have  an 
especial  fascination  for  Mrs.  Peters ;  she 
has  caught  the  mountain  in  many  at- 
tractive moods,  illustrating  Miss  Ball's 
contention  that  "Tamalpais  should  be  to 
San  Franciscans  what  Fuji  is  to  the 
Japanese."  From  the  Marin  side  we 
glimpsed  the  mountain  through  the  rail- 
road trestle  in  a  truly  Japanese  fashion; 
while  on  this  side  we  climbed  Russian 
Hill  with  the  artist  and  saw  it  with  a 
foreground  of  the  artistic  homes  of  this 
locality.  Mrs.  Peters  declares  San  Fran- 
cisco a  most  picturesque  city  and  is  plan- 


visualized  the  picture  in  its  place  at  once. 
To  make  his  lecture  clearer,  Mr.  Korthals 
has  done  canvases  in  the  technicpie  of  the 
various  periods — early  Dutch,  German, 
the  decorative  style,  and  tlic  modern 
style  with  the  brilliant  color  note.  No 
mean  task  in  itself,  recpiiring  much 
knowledge  and  skill.  Mr.  Korthals  is 
working  out  a  broad,  original  handling, 
which  makes  his  work  command  atten- 
tion. "The  Monterey  Cypress"  here  re- 
produced gives  in  a  small  manner  an  idea 
of  it.  As  Mr.  Korthals  is  a  young  man 
of  great  promise,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  will  find  the  encouragement  and  in- 
spiration here,  so  that  he  may  remain 
to  identify  himself  with  California  art. 


.Monterey  Cypress.     15y  Theodore  Korthalf. 


ning  in  her  fall  exhibition  tu  reveal  to 
us  its  true  beauties  on  her  canvases. 

The  other  studio  exhibition  was  that 
of  Theodore  J.  Korthals,  the  Holland 
artist,  which  he  combined  with  a  most 
delightful  lecture  on  "Holland  Art  and 
Galleries."  Born  in  Amsterdam  he 
learned  to  value  the  galleries  at  a  very 
early  age.  "Children  under  8  years  were 
not  admitted  to  the  galleries,"  he  said, 
"so,  as  my  family  did  not  care  to  en- 
courage my  artistic  tendencies,  I  used 
to  wait  outside  the  doors,  asking  each 
one  going  in  to  take  mc  with  him.  If  one 
refused,  it  did  not  discourage  me  at  all, 
but  I  would  wait  for  the  next  person. 
Thus  was  my  art  education  begun."  His 
description  of  Holland's  wonderful 
wealth  of  masterpieces  was  so  vivid  that 
everyone    familiar    with    the  galleries 


The  California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  California 
School  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Kri  Institute  oi)ciied  l'"riday  even- 
ing. May  lltli,  and  continued  for  the 
rest  of  the  month.  It  is  the  usual  com- 
prehensive showing  of  student  work, 
faithfully  carrying  on  the  traditions  of 
the  school,  'i'lie  work  of  the  life  class  is 
exceptionally  good  this  year,  while  the 
commercial  and  designing  classes  do 
great  credit  to  their  masters.  'I'he  model- 
ing deser\es  special  notice  and  com- 
mendation. Incidentally  the  school  has 
captured  four  scholarship  awards  in  the 
New  York  Art  Students'  League.  This 
is  the  proud  record  with  which  Pedro 
Lemos  turns  his  ])ost  as  director  over 
to  Lee  Randol])h.  After  an  Eastern 
trip  Mr.  Lemos  is  to  be  connected  with 
(Continued  on  page  tiventy-eight) 
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Wisdom  Wasted  on  Hmdunhty  Roses 


MR.  ROF.IX  REDBREAST  was 
just  retu  ruins;'  home  from  his 
morning  fi}-,  when  his  attention 
was  attracted  to  a  garden.  He  stopped 
to  listen  to  some  roses,  gossiping  about 
the  other  flowers  who  were  their  neigh- 
bors. Mr.  Redbreast  was  perched  on  a 
very  high  branch  of  a  honeysuckle  vine, 
so  the  roses  did  not  know  that  their  con- 
versation was  overheard. 

It  was  a  very  beautiful  garden,  where 
many  of  the  flowers  that  blossom  in 
June  vie  with  each  other  in  beauty. 
Most  striking  of  all  was  a  pansy  bed  in 
the  shape  of  a  star,  in  the  center,  while 
the  w'alls  of  the  garden  were  lined  with 
rose  bushes,  tall,  stately,  fragrant  roses, 
known  all  over  the  world  as  ".American 
Ueauties." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  one  rose  (particu- 
hiriy  noticeable  because  it  was  so  large, 
and  of  a  deep  rich  color),  '"tonight  is 
Miss  Madeline's  birthday.  Ten  vears 
old  she  is  today,  and  a  very  beautiful  lit- 
tle miss.  It  has  been  my  desire  that  we 
might  be  chosen  to  decorate  her  table, 
for  it  is  time  that  I,  at  least,  should  be 
plucked." 

■■'i'iiat  is  true."  replied  another  rose, 
"but  have  you  noticed  that  we  have  not 
had  much  attention  or  admiration  since 
Miss  Madeline's  mother,  ouv  mistress, 
l)lante(l  that  seed  which  has  now 
lilossomed  into  those  insignificant  little 
strange  flowers?  Really,  they  annoy  me, 
for  iliey  look  like  so  many  faces,  and 
hardly  any  two  of  them  alike,"  she  con- 
cluded scornfully,  gazing  from  her  great 
height  to  the  pansy  bed  below. 

"Yes.  and  did  you  also  notice,"  replied 
the  first  rose,  "when  Miss  Madeline's 
father  sailed  for  foreign  lands  it  was 
those  funny-face  flowers  that  our  mis- 
tress plucked  and  gave  to  him.  'Always 
remember  you  are  in  my  thoughts,'  was 
what  she  said  when  he  kissed  her  good- 
bye. 1  couldn't  help  overhearing,  for 
they  were  on  the  veranda  right  under 
our  heads.  I  nodded,  and  wafted  e.xtra 
perfume,  with  the  hope  that  she  would 
think  of  one  of  us.  Indeed,  it  is  horrid 
to  believe  that  little  low  flower  should  be 
given  preference  where  we  should  reign 
supreme."  The  beautiful  rose  trembled 
with  anger. 

Mr.  Robin  Redbreast  chirped,  because 
he  wanted  the  roses  to  know  that  he  had 
overheard  their  conversation.  "Poor, 
beautiful  roses,"  he  said  as  he  flew  nearer 


By  Ruth  Florence 

to  them.  "You  are  the  most  l)cautitul 
of  all  flowers,  and  still  you  are  jealous 
of  the  little  modest  pansies.  They  have 
not  your  great  perfume,  nor  you  majestic 
beauty.  They  bloom  modestly  and 
quietly,  asking  only  that  they  be  remem- 
bered in  thoughts.  I"'or  shame,  lovely 
rose!  Look  at  me,"  continued  the  roliin, 
proudly  displaying  his  red  breast.  "I  am 
a  pretty  bird,  l)ut  never  jealous  of  my 
more  lowly  comrade,  the  sparrow,  even 
though    he    may    snatch    a    worm  that 


.Miss   Ruth  plorencc 
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should  have  been  mine.  And  1  am  the 
head  of  a  family,  four  tiny  redbreasts  and 
a  sweet  attentive  mate,  who  are  awaiting 
my  return  for  breakfast.  I  am  a  happy 
robin,  for  my  family  are  beautiful.  Why 
should  1  be  jealous  of  my  more  humble 
companion,  the  sparrow?" 

The  roses  well  understood  what  Mr. 
Redbreast  meant,  but  were  very  indig- 
nant because  he  interfered.  "If  you  have 
a  family,"  said  the  first  rose  disdainfully, 
"why  don't  you  go  home  to  them,  and 
not  mind  our  business?" 

"I  will  go  home,"  promptly  replied  ^Ir. 
Robin,  "but  I  will  return  later.  I  hope 
you  will  consider  what  I  have  said,  for 
I  know  you  will  be  much  happier  if  you 
do."     And  the  robin,  merrily  chirping 


liis  nuM'ning  lay.  flew  away  to  his  nest  in 
a  high  chestnut  tree.  He  had  two  fat 
little  worms  in  his  beak,  and  his  family 
greeted  him  joyously. 

The  roses  were  vcr}-  indignant,  and 
freely  voiced  their  feelings.  "How  rude 
of  Redbreast!  He  will  be  teaching  us 
manners  next  thing  we  know.  A  saucy 
little  eavesdropper,  and  naught  else." 
Xevertheless,  the  roses  shook  uncom- 
fortably. The  robin's  lecture  had  left 
its  impression  upon  them. 

"Sh !"  said  the  first  rose.  "There  are 
Miss  ]\Iadeline  and  her  mother.  How 
sweet  Miss  Madeline  is  in  her  white 
frock  and  blue  sash !  I  wish  she  would 
pluck  me,  that  I  might  touch  her  pretty 
cheek." 

Mother  and  daughter  walked  over  to 
the  pansy  bed. 

"Oh,  mother,"  said  the  little  girl, 
"aren't  the  pansies  i)retty,  and  all  of 
them  such  beautiful  colors!  Thev  are 
like  a  lot  of  eager  little  faces." 

"Yes,  my  daughter,"  softly  answered 
the  mother.  "These  dark  ])urple  ones 
are  so  lovely."  As  she  spoke,  she  knelt 
and  plucked  some 'of  them.  The  rose 
remembered  thev  were  the  same  kind 
she  had  given  to  their  master. 

The  great  i)erfume  of  the  roses  then 
attracted  tiieir  attention,  and  Madeline 
said:  ".Mother,  let  us  have  roses  for  our 
table;  they  look  so  beautiful  today."  The 
two  tallest  ruses  nodded  in  a])proval  as 
Madeline  ran  over  to  them,  eager  to 
clasp  the  dark  big  rose  in  her  hands.  As 
she  grasped  the  stalk,  she  uttered  a  cry 
of  pain,  for  the  thorns  had  pricked  her. 
Her  mother  came  to  her  assistance  and 
little  ^ladeline  said:  "I  forgot  about 
the  thorns  and  my  hands  are  all  scratch- 
ed. Perhaps,  mother  dear,  you  can  reach 
them  from  the  porch." 

"Let  us  not  pluck  the  roses,  dear,"'  re- 
plied Madeline's  mother,  "for  they  look 
as  if  they  were  to])-heavy  and  might  fall 
apart  easily.  I'.ut  the  pansies  are  small 
and  dainty,  just  like  my  own  little 
daughter,  and  will  be  a  pretty  table 
decoration  for  your  birthday  dinner.  Now 
we  must  go  indoors  and  bathe  those 
scratches." 

The  roses  felt  much  slighted,  and 
shook  with  envy  and  disappointment. 
(Continued  on  page  thirl])) 
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IT  has  been  said  that  the  great  Amer- 
ican epic,  when  it  shall  have  been 
written,  will  be  the  story  of  the  light- 
ning-like transformation  of  the  once  im- 
passable "American  Desert"  into  a  fer- 
tile land  traversed  by  railways.  The 
"Winning  of  the  West"  was  the  marvel 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  When  Sher- 
man was  besought  to  take  stock  in  a  pro- 
posed transcontinental  road,  he  said  that 
he  wouldn't  purchase  a  ticket  over  the 
railway  for  his  grandson  with  any  ex- 
pectation that  the  child  would  live  long 
enough  to  use  it;  yet  four  years  later  he 
went  over  the  road  himself. 

If  this  swift  development  of  the  coun- 
try is  to  be  our  Iliad,  surely  the  rapid 
expansion  of  "woman's  sphere"  will  be 
our  Odyssey.  At  the  seyentli  annual  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  of  Illinois,  El- 
len M.  Henrotin,  the  first  president,  said: 
"I  can  scarcely  believe  that  this  body  of 
women,  self-poised,  and  confident  in  their 
own  strength,  is  practically  the  same 
body  of  women,  who,  seven  years  ago, 
were  frightened  at  the  sound  of  their 
own  voices." 

It  is  only  forty-one  years  ago  that  a 
little  group  of  twenty  women  banded 
themselves  together  under  the  name  of 
the  Chicago  Woman's  Club.  Their  pur- 
pose was  self-improvement.  They  met 
at  first  in  the  homes  of  the  members  and 
timidly  read  essays  on  "The  Queen  of 
the  Ilom^,"  "Cooking"  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. In  little  more  than  a  year,  grown 
stronger  in  numbers  and  in  confidence, 
they  were  asking  that  women  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  School  Board.  And  when 
they  couldn't  persuade  the  men  to  put 
kindergartens  into  the  public  schools  they 
started  free  kindergartens  themselves. 

Presently  they  discovered  that  women 
and  children  in  the  jail  and  police  sta- 
tions were  left  entirely  to  the  care  of  men  ; 
and  that  children  between  ten  and  sixteen 
years  of  age,  some  of  them  awaiting  trial 
for  months  for  no  ofifense  more  grave 
than  taunting  the  police,  were  herded  in 
with  the  vilest  criminals.  To  the  W.  C. 
T.  r.  Ijelongs  the  credit  of  employing 
the  first  day  matron.  Rut  the  Woman's 
Club,  thinking  that  women  attendants 
were  even  more  necessary  at  night  than 
in  the  daytime,  put  in  night  matrons, 
and  insisted  that  the  women  and  child- 
ren be  given  quarters  apart  from  the  men 
and  that,  in  insane  asylums,  detention 
hospitals,    and    wherever    women  were 
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restrained,  there  women  attendants 
should  be. 

Scarcely  had  they  read  those  first  es- 
says before  they  had  outgrown  the  nar- 
row plan  of  working  for  their  own  im- 
provement, and  were  entering  into  active 
service  for  others.  Their  membership 
doubled  and  cjuadrupled,  and  other  clubs 
sprang  up,  some  of  which  were  an  out- 
growth of  this  original  club ;  for  when 
their  various  committees,  working  with 
similar  committees  from  other  clubs, 
found  the  joint  enterprises  too  extensive 
and  too  complicated  to  be  referred  to  the 
old  club,  they  "swarmed"  and  left  the 
parent  hive  with  its  blessing. 

Into  the  schools,  the  factories,  the  de- 
partment stores,  the  jails,  the  hospitals, 
the  tenement  houses,  the  dance  halls, 
and  the  highways,  these  committees  pen- 
ertated,  finding  much  that  needed  doing 
— and  doing  it.  They  opened  sewing 
rooms  and  domestic  science  schools  for 
unemployed  women.  They  built  model 
lodging  houses  and  rest  cottages  for  w^ork- 
ing  girls.  They  organized  a  protective 
agency  and  a  legal  aid  for  women  and 
children,  and  an  immigrant's  protective 
league. 

A  children's  hospital  society,  support- 
ing 150  beds,  was  formed  when  the  wom- 
en learned  that  a  i)oor  man  had  carried 
his  motherless  babe,  ill  with  scarlet  fever, 
from  hospital  to  hospital  till  it  died  in 
his  arms.  The  society  cares  for  700  to 
800  children  yearly,  and  was  instrumen- 
tal in  the  construction  of  a  hospital  es- 
pecially for  children. 

The  women  assisted  in  securing  an 
outer  belt  of  parks  and  boulevards  con- 
necting them.  In  the  shelter  houses  of 
the  parks  and  in  the  Art  Institute  they 
maintain  .Sunday  afternoon  concerts  free 
to  the  public.  For  twelve  years  on  .Sun- 
day afternoons  they  have  kept  open  door 
at  their  clubrooms,  repeating  their  best 
programmes  and  music  for  the  benefit 
of  non-members.  Their  work  in  the  jails 
and  police  stations  revealed  to  them  the 
injustice  of  trying  children  of  ton  in  the 
same  courts  and  meting  to  tiicm  the 
same  punishments  as  to  men  of  sixty; 
and  they  brought  tiie  Juvenile  Court, 
with  its  probation  system,  into  use;  fol- 
lowing this  up  with  a  juvenile  protec- 
tive association. 

Wherever  help  was  needed,  they  gave 


freely  of  personal  service  or  financial  aid. 
W  hether  it  was  five-cent  carfare  to  keep 
a  child  in  school  or  .*i>1600  to  the  San 
I'Yancisco  earthquake  sufiferers,  children's 
hospitals  at  home  or  field  hospitals  in 
l)clgium,  care  of  the  city's  iml)eciles  or 
entertainment  of  distinguished  foreign- 
ers, they  were  ever  ready. 

The  Chicago  Woman's  Club  alone  gave 
$200,000  toward  the  girls'  dormitories 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  in  vari- 
ous ways  has  contributed  $446,000  for  the 
welfare  of  the  city. 

In  the  schools,  they  paid  for  the  first 
sloyd  teacher,  the  first  kindergartens, 
first  mural  decoration  of  a  schoolroom, 
first  open-air,  vacation  and  night  schools, 
first  penny  lunches,  playgrounds,  social 
centers,  and  jail  school.  Do  not  we  all 
remember  that  twenty  years  ago  Sadi.e 
.\mericaii,  now  working  in  New  '^'ork 
for  the  immigrant  girls,  was  going  from 
place  to  place  in  Chicago,  advocating  va- 
caticjn  schools,  boys'  clubs,  playgrounds, 
and  social  centers?  In  1880  the  first 
compulsory  education  bill  was  carried  to 
Springfield  by  the  women. 

The  clubs  maintained  free  kindergar- 
tens for  se\eii  }ears  before  such  teach- 
ing was  incorporated  into  the  public- 
school  S}stem.  Twenty  clubs  started 
and  maintained  a  vocational  guidance 
bureau  for  five  years  before  the  Board 
assumed  the  res])()nsibilit y.  l"or  several 
years  the  jail  school  receised  but  scanty 
tolerance.  And  the  woman  i^hysician 
whom  they  ]nit  inld  the  insane  asylum 
at  Dunning  met  with  doubtful  courtesy 
from  the  men.  In  cxerything  they  have 
adxocated  the  women  ha\'e  had  to  prove 
the  value  (jf  the  enterprise  by  supporting- 
it  for  several  years  before  the  men  would 
be  CDUxinced. 

The  Chicago  Woman's  C"lub  lays  claim 
to  being  the  pioneer  in  breaking  down 
tliis  i)rcjudicc  against  the  organized  ef- 
lorts  of  women.  Certainly  the  prejudice 
seems  fairly  well  cracked,  for  the  men 
arc  now  asking  the  women's  assistance. 
The  first  record  of  this  was  in  1889, 
when  the  School  I'.oard  songlit  their  aid 
in  the  i)assage  of  a  bettt'i-  i'oni|)nlsor}- 
education  bill  than  the  intMi  hail  secured 
in  188,?;  and  just  the  oIIkt  (la_\-  they  be- 
sought the  women  to  given  $100  to  each 
of  the  sixty-three  playgrounds  ($6300), 
so  that  they  may  be  kept  in  o])eration 
until  the  board  can  secure  additional 
( Continued  on  page  thirty ) 
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DANHAUSER'S  CAST  OF 
BEETHOVEN 

THli  world  over  we  find  photographs, 
lithot^raphs,  cuts,  sketches,  statues, 
etc.,  of  the  great  master  whose  gen- 
ius has  dazzled  the  world  and  has  enriched 
musical  literature  with  imperishable 
works  of  art.  The  traits  of  a  great  man, 
worshipped  and  loved  and  admired  as 
Heethoven  was  and  is  to  this  day,  have 
naturally  been  idealized  in  the  many  re- 
productions and  so  mislead  as  to  his  real 
appearance.    This  wonderful  man,  who 


Joseph   fjeorge  Jacobson 

Stands  in  the  front  rank  in  the  hall  of 
fame,  was  undersized,  stocky,  with  a  large 
square  leonine  head,  with  a  mass  of  curly 
and  tangled  hair  which  looked  as  if  it 
liad  never  come  in  contact  with  a  l)rush 
or  comb.  Ilis  shoulders  were  broad  and 
his  appearance  resembled  much  the 
dogged-looking  figure  of  old  Dr.  John- 
son. \h\t  study  his  face,  the  stormy, 
independent  eagle  look  of  those  pene- 
trating eyes,  the  involved  expression  of 
the  square  brow  and  you  find  a  type 
of  mighty  passion  and  unconquerable 
energy  which  soars  high  like  the  eagle 
among  the  birds. 

Judging  by  the  many  anecdotes  told 
by  the  contemporaries  of  Beethoven,  the 
great  composer  possessed  an  ungovern- 
able temper  which  in  many  incidents  was 
unjustifiable  and  caused  much  unpleas- 
antness among  his  many  admirers.  Prob- 
ably caused  through  his  ear  trouble,  his 
manners  were  very  abrupt,  and  as  his 
deafness  increased  he  l)ecame  extremely 
sensitive  and  suspicious. 

Among  his  most  ardent  admirers  was 
the  painter  Danhauser,  a  pupil  of  Peter 
Craft.  Me  was  born  in  Vienna  and  died 
there  at  an  early  age.  His  name  was 
given  to  the  street  he  lived  in.  Dan- 
hauser longed  to  take  a  cast  of  Beetho- 
ven's face,  so  as  to  hand  to  posterity  a 
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good  resemblance  of  the  composer.  At 
that  time  Beethoven  was  well  nigh  un- 
approachable, especially  to  new  acquain- 
tances. The  two  had  met  on  several 
occasions  before  Danhauser  could  sum- 
mon sufficient  courage  to  mention  his 
wish.  The  pleasing  and  frank  manners 
of  the  painter  impressed  Beethoven,  and 
after  much  coaxing  he  consented  to  com- 
ply with  the  artist's  wish,  although  he 
assured  him  that  he  had  not  much  de- 
sire to  see  his  face  reproduced,  nor  the 
patience  to  go  through  the  sitting.  But 
he  kept  his  word,  and  on  the  day  ar- 
ranged for  the  work,  Beethoven  appeared 
promptly  and  was  enthusiastically  wel- 
comed. To  take  a  cast  of  a  face  at  that 
time  was  very  complicated  ;  the  face  had 
to  be  covered  with  a  tepid  plaster  in  a 
liquid  state.  When  the  plaster  gets  cold 
it  becomes  a  solid  mass,  which  then  is 
removed  from  the  face  and  shows  the 
true  lineaments  of  the  person.  This  pro- 
cedure is  very  annoying;  the  plaster 
when  drying  l)urns  and  stings  the  face 
and  many  of  the  hairs  stick  to  the  solid 
mass  and  have  to  be  pulled  out.  l)ee- 
thoven  was  reqittsted  .to  take  off  his 
coat  and  collar.  AX'hile  watching  the 
preparations  made  for  the  oi)cration,  the 
com])oser  became  nervous  and  impatient 
which  state  increased  as  the  i)ainter 
])assed  the  brush  across  his  face  to  lay 
on  the  plaster.  But  when  the  plaster 
began  drying  and  stinging  his  face,  the 
great  master  Hew  into  one  of  his  terrible 
fits  of  anger  for  which  he  was  noted. 
Jumping  to  his  feet,  he  pushed  the  dis- 
mayed artist  aside  and  started  to  pull 
off  the  plaster.  Xot  succeeding  with 
this,  he  l)egan  heaping  abuse  on  the  now 
(|uite  intimidated  man-:  "Sie  sind  ein 
Lump,  ein  Rhinoceros  und  verdiencn 
eine  Tracht  I'rugel!"  ("You  are  a  scoun- 
drel, a  rhinoceros  and  deserve  a  good 
beating!")  W  hen  Danhauser  ofTered  to 
assist  him,  he  grabijcd  his  coat  and  col- 
lar and  with  his  umbrella  tucked  under 
his  arm,  and  his  face  covered  with  plas- 
ter, started  to  run  out  of  the  room,  roar- 
ing at  the  ])ainter  never  to  come  in  his 
sight  again,  as  he  looked  upon  him  as 
nothing  less  than  a  murderer.  For  a 
long  time,  wdiile  running  through  the 
streets  in  this  laughable  condition,  he 
kept  u])  these  maledictions.  He  never 
forgave  Danhauser  and  never  spoke  to 
him  again. 

But  Danhauser  did  accomplish  his 
wish  and  did  take  a  cast  of  the  fam.)us 


composer's  countenance.  It  was  on  Bee- 
thoven's deathbed  when  the  soul  of  the 
great  man  had  winged  its  way  to  a 
higher  plane. 

4*  '.^ 

"Apache  Chief  Geronimo's  Own  Medicine 

Song" 

A  remarkably  fine  and  faithful  repre- 
senstation  of  Geronimo's  favored  Medi- 
cine Song  has  just  been  issued,  carefully 
recorded  with  a  very  realistic  drum  imi- 
tation accompaniment,  together  with  a 
wonderfully  interesting  description  of 
Geronimo's  later  life,  by  Carlos  Troyer, 
the  distinguished  composer,  scientist  and 
explorer,  who  stands  as  the  highest  au- 
thority on  American  Indian  music  and 
folklore,  having  lived  among  different 
Indian  tribes  and  published  the  famous 
"Zuni  Indian  Transcriptions  of  Tradi- 
tional Songs  and  Dances,"  which  are 
now  well  known  throughout  the  world. 

Geronimo's  song  deserves  special  rec- 
ognition by  all  our  music  lovers.  It  has 
a  peculiar  Indian  music  strain  which  is 
very  fascinating,  and  is  prefixed  with  a 
life  sketch  of  Geronimo  from  the  high- 
est ethnological  records  by  the  renowned 
author  and  historian  of  Indian  history, 
Charles  F.  Lummis,  of  Los  Angeles,  who 
also  presented  the  composer  with  a  pho- 
tographic likeness  of  Geronimo  on  horse- 
l)ack,  taken  at  his  prime.  This  picture 
is  given  on  the  title  page,  and  the  embel- 
lishments around  it,  designed  by  Mr. 
Troyer,  are  of  historic  interest.  The  song 
has  just  been  published  by  Mr.  Henry 
Grobe,  of  the  Wiley  B.  .\llen  Company's 
sheet  music  de])artment,  San  Francisco. 

lulwin  Lemare,  the  city  organist,  is 
drawing  big  crowds  to  the  Exposition 
Auditorium  and  is  presenting  interest- 
ing programs  to  his  audiences.  His  im- 
])rovisations  are  clever  and  entertaining, 
and  his  playing  of  the  great  organ  is 
enthusiastically  applauded.  The  city  has 
done  a  great  thing  in  arranging  these 
recitals  for  the  enjoyment  and  education 
of  the  toilers. 

if     'i*  'I* 

Miss  Helen  Heath,  soprano,  and  Mr. 
Georg  Kruger,  pianist,  gave  a  recital  at 
the  St.  Francis  hotel  on  May  3rd,  both 
proving  themselves  very  efficient  in  their 
art.  Mr.  Benjamin  S.  Moore's  accom- 
paniments deserve  praise. 
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WOMEN  IN  SOKOLOFF'S 
ORCHESTRA 
The  People's  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

|E  que  femme  veut,  Dieu  le  vent," 
is  an  old  French  saying;  true, 
as  well ;  for  when  woman  sets 
her  mind  to  accomplish  a  purpose,  she 
generally  succeeds.  For  the  past  few 
weeks  the  women  of  San  Francisco  have 
made  it  their  purpose  to  look  after  the 
musical  welfare  of  our  city,  and  they  are 
succeeding  splendidly.  The  Women's 
Auxiliary  of  the  Musical  Association  of 
San  Francisco  is  hard  at  work  raising 
the  balance  which  will  secure  another 
year  of  symphony  concerts  under  the 
leadership  of  Alfred  Hertz.  With  abun- 
dance of  business  ability  and  zeal  guid- 
ing the  affairs,  and  inspired  with 
enthusiasm  and  intelligence,  qualities 
which  are  no  less  needed  than  those  in 
the  purely  musical  work,  it  should  be 
easy  for  rich  San  Francisco  to  respond 
to  their  desires. 

Then  the  Women's  Symphony  Orches- 
tra has  been  reorganized  and  has  already 
begun  rehearsals  under  the  baton  of  Mr. 
Xicolai  Sokolofif.  Mrs.  McGowan  is  the 
president,  Mrs.  Drake-LeRoy  the  secre- 
tary, and  Mrs.  Edwin  King  Fcriiald  the 
business  manager. 


Xicolai  SokololT 

Lovers  of  music  will  surely  welcome 
a  series  of  five  concerts  to  be  given  by 
the  above  mentioned  orchestra  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Sokolofif  as  a  charming 
addition  to  their  stock  of  summer  recre- 


ations. Tiie  first  of  the  concerts  is  tu  l)c 
given  June  3rd  at  the  Cort  Theatre.  The 
orchestra  includes  some  of  our  best  mu- 
sicians and  will  be  on  a  more  efificienl 
working  basis  through  longer  drill  and 
experience.  Mr.  Sokolofif  is  very  enthu- 
siastic about  the  outlook  and  says  that 
only  the  highest  standard  of  music  will 
be  preserved.  'T  will  give  the  very  best 
and  most  expensive  music  that  we  can 
procure  with  the  funds  available,"  said 
Mr.  Sokolofif,  "and  my  aim  will  be  to 
give  enjoyment  to  the  people  without 
lowering  dignity  and  refinement  by  play- 
ing cheap  music." 

What  will  be  hailed  with  delight  by 
the  gentler  sex  will  be  the  appearance 
of  eight  ladies  in  the  orchestra.  These 
Mr.  Sokolofif  will  take  from  the  Wom- 
en's Orchestra,  and  they,  in  turn,  will 
through  the  experience  gained,  benefit 
their  orchestra. 

The  first  concert  will  be  characterized 
by  elements  of  novelty.  Of  great  inter- 
est should  be  the  E  minor  Symphony 
by  Sibelius.  Judging  from  the  score, 
which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  glanc- 
ing at,  it  is  a  fascinating  work.  It  does 
not  show  originality  of  form,  but  pos- 
sesses striking  passages,  and  the  or- 
chestration is  marked  with  Oriental 
splendor  of  design.  The  structure  is 
highly  scholarly,  but  has  a  character  and 
color  which  are  typical  of  the  highly 
gifted  1^'innish  composer,  who  shows 
such  strung  individuality  in  all  his  com- 
positions. The  rest  of  the  program  is 
devoted  to  the  Russians.  Moussorgsky, 
liorodin  and  Glazounow  are  represented. 

Clarence  Eddy,  who  lias  retiirned  from 
an  extended  tour  all  over  the  United 
.States,  has  taken  up  his  work  again  at 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Oakland. 
Mr.  Eddy  is  now  busy  completing  a  new 
method  for  the  organ.  This  work  will 
a])ijear  in  four  volumes  and  is  being 
])uhlishe(l  by  the  John  Church  Company. 

The  Mansfeldt  Club  held  a  recital  at 
the  Palace  hotel,  presenting  a  very  in- 
teresting program  and  demonstrating 
their  teacher's  ability.  The  last  number 
was  the  fascinating  second  Mephisto 
waltz  (by  Liszt)  for  two  ])ianos,  jjlayed 
by  Mrs.  Romaine  and  Mrs.  Mansfeldt. 

'I*  4^ 

Tile  Pacific  Musical  Society  has  elect- 
ed ofificers  for  the  season  of  1917-1918. 
Mrs.  William  Ritter  was  re-elected  pres- 
ident, as  also  was  Mrs.  Margaret  C.  May 
as  vice-president. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  MUNICIPAL 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

TlII'^  San  Francisco  Municipal  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  will  celebrate  its 
establishment  as  a  permanent  insti- 
tution of  the  city  with  an  attractive  pro- 
gram in  Exposition  Auditorium  on  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  June  7.  Within 
the  last  week  the  city  fathers  have  set 
aside  sufificient  funds  to  guarantee  that 
the  work  of  the  orchestra  can  be  car- 
ried on  for  the  coming  year  without  any 
deviation  from  the  high  standard  set  in 
the  past;  in  fact,  the  finances  now  avail- 
able will  enable  Director  Frederick  G. 
Schiller  to  improve  both  orchestra  and 
programs.  Hereafter  concerts  by  the  or- 
chestra will  take  place  regularly  in  the 
Civic  Auditorium  every  month. 

Mr.  Schiller,  who  is  a  staunch  believer 
in  the  future  of  American  music,  will 
continue  his  policy  of  presenting  upon 
each  program  by  the  orchestra  a  com- 
I)osition  6f  symphonic  importance  by  a 
native  American  musician.  The  compo- 
sition selected  for  June  7  is  of  unusual 
interest  to  San  Franciscans,  as  it  was 
"studied"  in  this  city  in  the  youth  of 
the  composer.  The  Oriental  themes  in 
Stillman-Kelly's  Chinese  "Aladdin"  suite 
were  first  heard  by  him  in  the  narrow 
picturesque  alleys  of  San  Franci.sco's 
old  Chinatown. 

Two  soloists  will  be  ijresented,  Kaje- 
tan  Attl,  harpist,  and  Lucy  Van  de  Mark, 
contralto. 

Dunne's  Interpretation 

One  of  the  ladies  who  tirst  introduced 
interpretative  dancing— whatever  that  is 
—into  this  country  has  fleshened  up  con- 
siderably since  the  days  of  her  initial 
terpsichorean  triumphs  among  the  soci- 
ety folk  along  the  Eastern  seaboard. 
.Xcvertheless,  she  continues  to  give  per- 
formances to  select  audiences  of  artistic 
souls. 

.\ot  Icjng  ago  Finley  I'eter  Dunne,  the 
humorist,  was  lured  to  one  of  these  en- 
tertainments. The  lady,  wearing  very 
few  clothes  and,  as  a  result  of  their  lack, 
looking  even  i)lumper  than  usual,  danced 
in  an  cfifect  of  moonlight  calcium  beams. 

.\s  Dunne  was  leaxing.  one  of  the 
l)atroiiesses  hailed  him. 

"()li,  Mr.  Dunne,"  she  twittered,  "how 
did  you  enjoy  the  madame's  dancing?" 

"Immensely,"  said  Dunne.  "Made  me 
tliink  of  Grant's  Tomb  in  love." — .Satur- 
day livening  Post. 
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Year's  Work      Ciilifornia  Federated  Clubs 


TIM".  California  l-'cdcration  made  a 
triumpliant  entrance  into  tlie  w  orl< 
of  the  past  year.  Scarcely  liad  the 
echoes  of  the  Del  Monte  Convention  dieil 
away,  when  a  very  earnest  delegation, 
cit^hty  stronjj,  crossed  the  continent  on 
serious  purpose  bent,  and  ten  days  after- 
ward the  news  of  a  j^reat  victory  was 
flashed  across  the  wires  to  the  home  land. 
The  election  of  Mrs.  Josiah  Evans 
Cowles  to  the  Presidency  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  marks  an 
epoch  in  our  Federation's  history.  'J'hc 
victory  was  won  in  a  most  dignified  and 
commendable  way.  The  facts  that  our 
delegation  remained  a  firmly  united  one 
and  that  our  candidate  proved  at  ail  times 
the  truth  of  the  statements  made  in  her 
behalf  were  responsil)le  for  the  over- 
whelming majorit}-  which  she  received. 
W'e  acce])ted  our  honors  humbly,  yet 
])roU(llv,  knowing  tliat  without  ostenta- 
tion we  had  enteretl  tiie  front  ranks  of 
{•"edcration  service,  yet  realizing  the  bur- 
den of  responsibility  which  our  loved 
leader  must  carry.  It  was  very  gratify- 
ing that  .Mrs.  E.  (',.  Dcnniston.  chairman 
of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  to 
further  California's  candidacy,  received 
the  highest  vote  cast  for  any  of  the 
chosen  fifty  directors,  and  added  honor 
was  conferred  when  Mrs.  Rose  Y.  S. 
ilerry  was  appointed  \'ice-Chairman  of 
the  .\rt  l)ei)artment,  and  Mrs.  Harriet 
\\  illiams  .Myers,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  liirds  and  Wild  Life  of  the 
( iencral  l'"ederation.  Xo  less  pleasing 
was  the  election  of  the  Chairman  of  our 
Literature  Department,  Dr.  Aurelia 
Henry  Reinhardt,  to  the  Presidency  of 
Mills  College.  Kver  increasing  recogni- 
tion of  the  ability  of  our  California  club 
women  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous 
calls  to  places  of  responsibility. 

The  reorganization  (jf  department  work 
occupied  the  time  and  the  thought  of  the 
members  of  the  E.xecutive  Board  during 
the  early  weeks  of  the  year.  Keeping  in 
mind  the  expressed  desire  to  make  our 
departments  conform  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble to  those  of  the  (Jencral  l-'ederation, 
and  wishing  to  simplify,  for  the  sake  of 
efficiency,  wc  reduced  the  number  of  de- 
partments to  fifteen  and  the  number  of 
standing  committees  to  three.  Finding 
that  the  demand  for  the  special  study 
which  we  had  been  carrying  on  in  vari- 
ous lines  had  not  decreased,  however,  we 
were  compelled  to  add  subcommittees  to 


By  Mrs.  Edward  Dexter  Knight 

many  of  our  departments.  It  was  left  to 
tlie  discretion  of  each  district  as  to 
whether  or  not  district  subcommittees 
be  appointed  to  correspond.  They  were 
appointed  in  most  cases,  and  thereby  our 
main  object  was  defeated.  .\  one-year 
trial  of  any  plan  is  scarcely  a  test  of  its 
elTicacy,  especially  if  the  trial  has  been 
delayed  because  of  such  very  important 
work  as  the  Xew  York  Biennial  entailed, 
yet  I  have  plainly  seen  the  flaws  in  our 
present  |)lan  and  the  possil)ilites  for  a 


iHi-.i'  .        .  ... 
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more  economic  arrangement.  .As  tiic 
year  began  to  wane,  a  letter  was  sent  out 
to  each  department  chairman,  asking 
whether  the  plan  had  worked  out  suc- 
cessfully in  her  department,  and  if  not. 
to  state  its  .seeming  defects  and  to  recom- 
mend desired  changes.  From  the  replies, 
I  have  framed  a  recommendation  which 
will  a])pear  later  in  this  report. 

One  new  department  was  added,  that 
of  Child  Welfare.  If  we  would  attain  the 
highest  ideals  of  citizenship,  we  must  be- 
gin with  the  little  citizen  in  his  cradle. 
Ever}'  woman  is  a  mother  at  heart,  c\cn 
thf)Ugh  all  have  not  borne  children,  and 
the  true  motherhood  which  aims  at  uni- 
versal good,  with  a  love  that  encomi)asses 
every  little  child,  can  be  best  e.\i)ressed 
through  this  department.  The  mothers 
of  the  world  must  not  only  look  to  the 
physical  welfare  of  the  rising  generation 
but  they  must  train  the  tiny  feet  of  the 


child  to  walk  aright,  the  little  tongues  to 
speak  true  words  and  the  untrained 
minds  to  hold  pure  thoughts.  They  must 
teach  the  children  by  precept  and  prac- 
tice that  it  is  far  better  "to  make  a  good 
life  than  a  good  living."  They  will  be 
responsible  for  the  homes  and  the  schools 
and  the  nations  of  the  future.  Let 
me  urge,  then,  that  we  continue  to  fos- 
ter this  baby  department,  this  infant 
which  has  already  stepped  out  of  its 
swaddling  clothes,  so  that  when  the  Mas- 
ter calls  us  to  account  tor  our  trust  we 
may  answer,  "It  is  well  with  the  child." 
The  work  of  this  department  as  well  as  of 
the  other  departments  will  be  re])orted 
by  the  Chairman  thereof,  and  I  need  only 
report  a  marked  increase  in  the  interest 
along  each  line  represented. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  attend 
a  large  number  of  reciprocity  meetings 
as  well  as  si.x  district  conventions  this 
year.  At  these  district  conventions,  es- 
])ecially,  1  have  noticed  the  long  step  for- 
ward. Programs  were  arranged  along 
constructive  lines  and  reports  of  club 
])rcsidents  show  that  community  inter- 
est is  the  big  key  note  of  endeavor.  Be- 
lieving that  the  spirit  of  Federation  is 
fostered  by  persijnal  contact,  I  have  re- 
si)onded  to  the  many  calls  from  individ- 
ual clubs,  endeavoring  always  to  leave 
.some  helpful  thought. 

•.\s  this  is  legislative  year,  legislation 
lias  received  its  due  measure  of  attention, 
and  we  have  done  our  part  toward  fur- 
thering the  work  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  as  well  as  lending  our  endorse- 
ment to  a  few  measures  which  the  Exec- 
utive Board  deemed  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  women  and  children.  That  women 
are  beginning  to  count  in  legislative  af- 
fairs has  been  evidenced  by  an  increased 
deference  on  the  part  of  our  law  makers. 
Woman  has  been  judged  by  her  merits 
and  the  judges,  the  frank,  merciless,  im- 
partial, keen,  discerning  judges,  are  say- 
ing that  she  has  raised  the  level  of  suf- 
frage ;  the  legislators,  many  of  them 
doubting,  fearful,  discriminating  ones,  ad- 
mit that  she  can  grasp  the  meaning  of 
great  issues  and  can  dissect  them  with 
an  understanding  of  their  technicalities 
which  sometimes  embarrasses  the  very 
proponents  thereof.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  present  Legislature  was 
particularly  strong  in  its  commendation 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  women  who 
served  us  presented  arguments  in  favor 
of.  the  measures  introduced  by  the  Legi.s- 
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lative  Council.  With  great  pride,  we 
may  say  to  the  world,  "Woman's  Suf- 
frage is  a  success  in  California,  and  the 
level  of  citizenship  in  our  golden  State 
is  being  definitely  raised,  while  our  home 
ties  are  greatly  strengthened  through 
the  earnest  efforts  of  conscientious 
women  to  be  themselves  good  citizens." 
One  of  the  great  privileges  of  the  year 
was  the  opportunity  to  speak  in  Carnegie 
Hall,  New  York  City,  on  "What  the  Bal- 
lot Has  Done  for  the  Women  of  Califor- 
nia." Another  was  the  opportunity  to 
deliver  California's  message  in  person  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Nevada  Fed- 
eration of  \\'omen's  Clubs,  and  it  was 
my  privilege  to  preside  at  the  opening  of 
the  W'oman's  Building  in  Sacramento. 
Also  it  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
address  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  at  their  annual  State  meeting, 
and  I  have  contributed  several  articles 
to  "The  New  A\'est  Magazine,"  as  well 
as  my  monthly  letter  to  "The  Club 
Woman." 

Since  the  war  message  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  sent  abroad 
throughout  the  land,  the  note  of  patriot- 
ism has  sounded  in  our  ranks  with  ever 
increasing  clearness.  Queries  as  to  how 
the  club  woman  can  best  serve  her  coun- 
try at  this  time  have  been  antici])ated 
and  answered  from  many  angles.  After  a 
conference  with  the  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board,  I  endeavored  to  pick  out 
the  essentials  from  a  wealth  of  sugges- 
tions and,  through  a  letter  sent  to  each 
club  president,  recommended  the  follow- 
ing plan  for  the  war  contribution  of  the 
club  women  of  California : 

1.  Leadership  in  hearty  co-operation 
with  the  California  State  Council  for 
Defense. 

2.  Thoughtful,  constructive  effort  along 
lines  of  Food  Production  and  Food  Con- 
servation. 

3.  Make  your  Club  rooms  an  educa- 
tional center  of  Social  Service,  organiz- 
ing clinics  when  possible. 

4.  Organize  classes  for  study  of  Maxi- 
mum Production  and  Conservation  of 
l'"ood,  (hardening,  Dietetics,  Garment 
Making,  Surgical  Dressings,  Home  Nurs- 
ing, First  Aid,  Case  work  and  such  other 
classes  as  may  be  necessary,  proceeding 
under  specific  direction  of  the  Red  Cross. 

5.  Get  in  touch  with  nearest  Domestic 
Science  Teacher  and  on  regular  meeting- 
days  have  Fcctures,  Food  Demonstra- 
tions, and  Housekeepers'  Forums.  linlist 
the  aid  of  professional  women,  trained 
nurses,  teachers,  farm  advisers  and  hor- 
ticultural commissioners  of  your  vicinity. 

6.  Study  Child  Hygiene  with  a  view  to 
lowering  infant  mortality  and  ])revent- 
ing  illness  among  children. 


7.  Keep  a  register  of  women  able  to 
gi\e  trained  service. 

8.  Practice  simplicity  in  dress,  enter- 
tainment and  living. 

9.  Keep  in  close  touch  with  the  Emer- 
gency Service  Committee  of  the  General 
Federation. 

10.  Make  use  of  the  Clubs  already 
equipped  for  service  rather  than  form 
new  societies  for  Red  Cross  and  other 
relief  work. 

11.  Study  international  questions  and 
arrange  programs  along  this  line. 

12.  As  aliens  who  cannot  speak  our 
language  or  understand  our  customs  are 
now,  more  than  ever,  a  menace  to  our 
peace  and  ])rosperity,  a  careful  program 
for  Americanization  should  be  under- 
taken. 

1  would  emphasize  the  first  recom- 
mendation, "Leadership  in  Hearty  Co- 
o])cration  With  the  California  State 
Council  of  Defense."  These  are  vital 
(lays,  luicli  act  must  be  a  wise  one,  each 
stroke  a  telling  one.  We  cannot  atTord 
to  waste  time  and  dissipate  strength  and 
energy  by  duplication.  Lest  we  lessen 
the  effect  of  our  service  by  hasty  and  ill- 
advised  action,  let  us,  as  thinking  women, 
set  an  example,  and  be  guided  by  the  ex- 
pert advice  at  our  command.  The  tide  of 
events  is  bearing  us  onward  through  seas 
of  uncertainty  and  we  know  not  what 
waves  we  may  encounter  with  the  dawn- 
ing of  a  new  day. 

Recommendations 
L 

I  recommend  that,  until  peace  has  been 
declared  in  our  country,  clubs  supple- 
ment their  regular  routine  of  activity 
with  work  along  the  line  of  the  recom- 
mendations outlined  in  the  foregoing  let- 
ter, thus  entering  into  a  seasan  of  pre- 
paredness which  will  ejiable  us  to  an- 
swer "Ready"  to  our  country's  call  in 
time  of  war  or  peace. 

IL 

:\s  the  present  plan  of  department 
w  ork  is  too  cumbersome,  I  recommend  : 
(a)  That  subcommittee  chairmen  be  ad- 
visory, sending  out  letters  wdien  neces- 
sary, and,  in  general,  su])i)Ieinenting  the 
work  of  departments,  but  that  districts 
appoint  heads  of  departments  only;  (b) 
That  California  history  and  landmarks 
be  made  one  subcommittee  under  Civics; 
(c)  That  the  .Subcommittee  of  Peace  be 
changed  to  Connnittec  on  International 
Relationships,  same  to  remain  under  De- 
partment of  Education;  (d)  That  the 
Committee  on  Political  Science  be 
changed  to  Committee  on  Science  of  Gov- 
ernment; (e)  That  the  Subcommittee  on 
['\)()d  and  Clothing  be  eliminated;  (f) 
That  the  .State  University  Club  House 


Loan  Committee  be  changed  to  "Student 
Loan  Committee." 

ni. 

As  the  Endowment  h'und  will,  in  time, 
necessitate  greater  business  activity  on 
the  i)art  of  the  California  Federation, 
and  as  the  h'ederation  has,  at  present,  no 
legal  existence,  I  recommend  that,  as 
soon  as  Senate  Bill  .\o.  505  becomes  a 
law,  we  take  steps  toward  incori)oration. 
1\'. 

As  the  present  systeni  of  election  has 
])roven  unsatisfactory,  bringing  out  glar- 
ing inconsistencies  in  our  by-laws,  and 
causing  general  dissatisfaction,  and  as 
it  was  impossible  for  the  present  board 
to  suggest  changes  because  said  system 
had  not  been  tried  out,  I  recommend  that 
a  complete  revision  of  our  election  sys- 
tem be  enacted  before  the  next  pre- 
biennial  year. 

v. 

As  (Hir  official  organ,  "The  L'lub 
Woman,"  can  be  strengthened  and  en- 
larged through  a  more  prolonged  con- 
tract with  the  editor  and  publisher,  I 
recommend  that  this  convention  con- 
sider entering  into  a  five-year  contract 
with  Mrs.  Elsie  Smith  Trueblood,  same 
to  involve  no  monetary  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  Federation. 

VL 

As  President  Wilson  in  his  war  procla- 
mation has  stated  that  it  will  be  easier 
for  us  to  conduct  ourselves  as  belliger- 
ents in  a  high  spirit  of  right  and  fairness 
because  we  act  without  aninnis,  not  in 
enmity  toward  a  people  Init  only  in 
armed  op])osition  to  an  irresponsible 
Government,  and,  as  in  our  own  ranks 
we  see  many  evidences  of  depression  be- 
cause of  a  situation  which  is  beyond 
control,  I  recommend  that  the  Club 
women  of  California  express  sympathy 
and  friendship  in  their  daily  attitude  to- 
ward "the  men  and  women  of  the  bellig- 
erent nations  and  native  sympathy  who 
live  amongst  us  and  share  our  life  and 
who  are,  in  fact,  loyal  to  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  hour  of  test.'" 

in  closing,  I  would  ])a_\-  niy  tribute  to 
the  members  of  the  I'".xecuti\e  Board, 
each  of  whom  has  been  ever  ready  to 
carry  even  more  than  her  share  of  re- 
sponsibility, as  well  as  to  the  Club 
Presidents,  and  the  loved  members 
whose  many  acts  of  kindness  and  con- 
sideration have  been  truly  ai)preciated. 
1  lie  two  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
we  took  up  the  work  which  Mrs.  Emily 
Hoppin  had  left  unfinished  have  been 
very  full  ones.  Many  unusual  conditions 
have  faced  us  and  many  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances have  multii)lied  our  respon- 
sibilities. I  accepted  the  call  to  duty  as 
(Continued  on  page  tn>enl])-six) 
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THE  Sixteenth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  California  State  Federation 
of  W  omen's  Clubs,  held  at  the 
Hotel  Maryland,  Pasadena,  California, 
(luring  the  first  week  of  May,  entirely 
refuted  the  heretofore  unchallenged  state- 
ment that  "all  conventions  are  alike." 

In  the  history  of  California  women's 
clubs  this  convention  will  stand  forth  as 
remarkable,  unique  and  prophetic. 

Remarkable,  in  that  it  was  held  dur- 
ing the  present  international  crisis  and 
for  the  enthusiastic,  unselfish  unity  of 
|)urpose  characterizing  the  sessions  from 
tiie  first  prompt,  decisive  drop  of  the 
gavel  to  the  singing  of  the  last  "Amer- 
ica." 

Unique,  in  that  it  dealt  with  vital 
problems  of  the  future  and  almost  not 
at  all  with  records  of  the  past. 

l'ro])hetic,  because,  with  its  keynote  of 
Patriotic  Service,  it  presaged  an  era  of 
such  broad  usefulness  for  women's  fed- 
erated organizations  in  the  future  as  has 
never  yet  been  dreamed  of  by  the  most 
optimistic  seer. 

The  sincere,  earnest  consideration  of 
woman's  opportunities,  privileges  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  hour  of  her  coun- 
try's need,  left  little  time  for  discussion 
of  less  important  matters.  In  the  quick- 
ened desire  for  efficient,  loyal  service,  in 
the  oneness  of  purpose,  face  to  face  with 
a  situation  calling  for  the  concerted  ef- 
forts of  all  women,  mere  sectional  lines, 
mere  personal  preferences,  were  largely 
effaced  and  there  remained  no  Xorth,  no 
South,  just  California — California  ready 
to  unite  with  the  women  of  the  world, 
to  "do  her  bit,"  and  to  do  it  promptly 
and  as  wisely  as  possible. 

Preparedness  in  the  conservation  of 
the  food  supply  with  which  this  nation 
may  be  fed  while  war  is  waged  was 
voiced  in  a  clear,  concise  manner  by 
(lovernor  W  illiam  D.  Stephens  in  his 
brief  address  on  opening  day.  The  Gov- 
ernor's terse,  pertinent  message  was  fol- 
lowed by  convincing  talks  and  reports 
made  by  women  from  the  cities  and  rural 
districts  in  which  patriotism  and  prac- 
tical common  sense  predominated.  Dis- 
cussions regarding  the  production  of 
foodstuffs  and  the  elimination  of  waste 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  conven- 
tion's time. 

An  able  paper  contributed  by  "a  real 
farmer's  wife,"  Mrs.  Gertrude  Spiers- 
Rader,  evinced    such    intelligent  under- 


By  Mrs.  I.  B.  Weston 

standing  of  her  subject  that  it  left  small 
doubt  that  "a  permanent  agriculture  is 
the  basis  of  our  social  life." 

Others  dealt  with  the  Smith-Lever  ap- 
propriation, which  it  is  desired  shall  be 
definitely  applied  to  the  women  of  Cali- 
fornia by  the  College  of  Agriculture. 


Mrs.  Herbert  A.  Cable 
rrt'sident    California    Federation   of  Woman's  Clubs 


Mrs.  Herbert  A.  Cable,  successful  can- 
didate for  the  Federation's  presidency, 
in  her  capacity  as  president  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  Women,  told  of  her  ex- 
periences at  Sacramento  and  the  large 
measure  of  the  Council's  endorsed  legis- 
lation that  had  been  passed,  and  demon- 
strated such  a  comprehensive  grasp  of 
her  difficult  and  complicated  subject  as 
inspired  her  audience  with  entire  confi- 
dence in  her  ability  and  wisdom. 

Mrs.  II.  C.  Mushet.  one  of  the  can- 
didates for  president,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  "The  International  Council," 
and  her  vision  of  a  "sisterhood  of  the 
world"  found  a  ready  and  enthusiastic 
response  in  her  audience. 

Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Cowles,  president 
of  the  General  Federaton,  was  called  to 
Washington  to  serve  on  the  W^oman's 
Committee  of  the  National  Council  of 
Defense,  and  delegated  Mrs.  E.  G.  Den- 
iston,  of  San  Francisco,  to  represent  her 
officially.  -A  telegram  from  Mrs.  Cowles, 
expressing  a  fine  spirit  of  patriotism, 
was  read,  as  follows : 


"Call  to  service  rings  so  loudly 
and  imperatively  that  no  one  could 
fail  to  respond.  I  am  confidently 
expecting  the  California  federation 
to  rise  to  the  occasion,  sink  all  per- 
sonal preferences,  and  touch  the 
high-water  mark  in  the  mobilization 
of  the  women  of  our  beloved  -State 
for  the  Nation  and  humanity." 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Knight,  president  of  the 
Federation,  made  a  series  of  recommen- 
dations in  her  report  to  the  convention. 

"I  recommend,"  said  Mrs.  Knight, 
■first,  leadership  in  hearty  co-operation 
with  the  California  .'^tate  Council  of  De- 
fense; second,  thoughtful,  constructive 
effort  along  lines  of  food  production  and 
food  conservation  ;  third,  make  your  club- 
room  an  educational  center  of  schools  of 
science,  organizing  clinics  where  possi- 
ble ;  fourth,  organize  classes  for  the  study 
of  maximum  production  and  conserva- 
tion of  food,  gardening,  dietetics,  gar- 
ment making,  surgical  dressing,  home 
nursing,  first  aid  work,  and  such  other 
classes  as  may  be  necessary,  proceeding 
under  specific  direction  from  a  Red  Cross 
nurse." 

Resolutions  passed  included  measures 
fur  the  conservation  of  food;  one  mak- 
ing it  a  misdemeanor  for  banks  and  trust 
companies  to  discriminate  against  per- 
sons holding  Torrens  land  titles ;  one 
asking  Congress  to  prohibit  manufacture 
of  alcoholic  drinks  during  the  period  of 
war;  one  to  incorporate  the  Federation 
as  soon  as  possible ;  and  lastly,'  one  to 
be  sent  at  once  to  President  Wilson,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary 
of  W^ar,  asking  that  federal  authority  be 
given  commanders  of  the  army  to  pro- 
hibit commercialized  vice  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  army  camps,  and  further, 
that  adequate  recreation  be  given  the 
men  during  their  hours  off  duty. 

The  preservation  of  the  California 
Fine  Arts  building  was  re-endorsed  and 
a  protest  made  against  changing  the  old 
Spanish  names  of  towns  in  California. 

A  program  devoted  to  child  welfare, 
and  an  international  program,  with  two 
fine  musical  evenings,  rounded  out  a 
strenuous  week  of  great  import. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  delegates,  alter- 
(ConiinueJ  on  page  twent^-eighl) 
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PACIFIC  COAST  WOMAN'S  PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 

AT  THE  Annual  Breakfast  given 
in  the  Colonial  Ballroom  of  the 
St.  Francis  Hotel,  May  19,  The 
Pacific  Coast  Women's  Press  Association 
closed  one  of  its  most  successful  years. 
The  function  was  a  brilliant  afTair.  The 
program  rendered  was,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  the  creative  work  of  mem- 
bers, whether  active  or  honorary.  Poems 
by  Ina  Coolbrith,  poet  laureate  of  Cali- 
fornia, Charles  Keeler,  and  Mrs.  Ellen 
Dwyer  Donovan,  set  to  music  by  H.  B. 
Pasmore  and  given  to  the  public  for  the 
first  time,  were  splendidly  rendered  and 
enthusiastically  received.  Poems  l)y 
George  Sterling,  music  l)y  I\Irs.  Elgin 
Travis  (Lawrence  Zenda).  featured  con- 
spicuously and  successfully  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Dwyer  Donovan  presided 
as  the  re-elected  president  and  was  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  E.  M.  North  Whitcuml) 
as  toastmaster.  Mrs.  WhitcomI)  si)i)kc 
in  her  capable,  facetious  and  inimitable 
way,  her  humor  keeping  the  audience  in 
ripples  of  laughter.  Mr.  Zoeth  Eldredge, 
historian,  spoke  on  "California,"  fur- 
nishing some  interesting  data  as  to  the 
probable  origin  of  the  name  and  deliv- 
ering his  address  with  the  conviction  and 
correctness  of  the  thorough  student  wlio 
is  master  of  his  sul)ject. 

Professor  Edgar  Sullivan,  from  the 
department  of  literature  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  on  the  subject,  "The 
Choice  of  a  Writing  Goal,"  held  the 
unabated  attention  of  the  large  audience 
to  his  final  word.  Professor  Sullivan  is 
an  easy  and  graceful  speaker  and  han- 
dled his  subject  with  the  ability  of  a 
savant. 

A  delightful  feature  of  the  day  was  the 
surprise  given  by  two  prominent  artists. 
Miss  Dorothy  Pasmore  and  Mr.  George 
McManus,  at  the  'cello  and  piano  respec- 
tively, ])]aying  a  composition  l)y  H.  P>. 
I'asmorc,  an  exquisite  musical  number, 
with  true  artistic  al)ility.  Songs  sung  l)y 
Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Deasy,  Mrs.  Clarence 
Connor,  Miss  Ferne  De  Witt,  Mrs. 
George  Newman  and  Charles  Bulotti 
added  greatly  to  tlie  enjoyment  of  the 
afternoon. 

During  the  breakfast,  congratulations 
were  extended  to  Mrs.  Gertrude  Alison 
and  Miss  Emily  Loud  as  successful 
candidates  in  the  association's  amiual 
literary  competition,  the  former  in  the 
drama  contest  and  the  latter  for  the  best 
short  story.  The  judges  were  Professor 
W.  H.  Carruth  of  Stanford  I'niversity 


and    Professor   Sullivan  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

The  words  of  the  songs,  "Daisies"  and 
"Spring  Rhapsody,"  which  received  their 
first  public  rendition  at  the  breakfast,  are 
herewitli  reproduced  : 

DAISIES 
By  Ina  Coolbrith, 
Poei  Laureate  of  California 
Wherefore  is  it,  as  I  pass. 
Thro'  the  fragrant  meadoTV-grass 
That  the  Daisies  nestling  s/ip/p  in  stveet  places. 
Lifting  crisp}),  cur/p  heads. 
From  their  rvee,  warm  clover-heds. 
Seem  to  my  imagining  little  elfin  faces? 

Can  it  be  the  Daisies  speak. 

Leaning  rosy  cheek  'o  cheek. 
In  a  merry  gossiping,  lightly  nodding  after? 

Or  a  fancy,  that  I  heard 

Just  the  famtest  whispered  word. 
And  a  silver-echoing  ripple  of  soft  laughter? 

SPRING  RHAPSODY 
By  Ellen  Dwyer  Donovan 
Behold  how  budding  roses  are  opening  here  and 
there. 

And  bright' ning  gleams  of  sunshine  are  spread- 
ing everywhere. 

Young  sparrows  chirp  and  chatter,  and  jump, 
and  pick,  and  fly; 

The  lark  is  in  the  meadow,  and  spring  breathes 
from  the  sky. 

The  fields  are  starred  with  daisies,  with  poppies 

rich  with  gold. 
Strewn  all  along  the  hillsides  are  lilies  chaste  and 

cold: 

The  buttercup  peeps  smiling,  the  lupin  rears  its 
head; 

Old  winter's  gone,  the  spring  is  here,  and  all  but 
joy  is  fled!  .  . 

The  Woodlands  echo  music — gay  Pan  pipes  up 
an  air. 

The  dryads  dance  and  laugh  and  glance  from 

sunny  tree-tops  fair — 
The  windy  skies  are  smiling,  with  white  clouds 

all  a-sail. 

The  world  is  bright  and  glad  again,  spring  riding 
on  the  gale! 

Those  meml)ers  who  have  been  work- 
ing untiringly  for  the  last  year  for  the 
advancement  of  tlie  organization  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  the  splendid  work 
done  and  may  now  enjoy  a  well-merited 
rest  until  tlio  opening  day  of  the  new 
club  year,  the  second  Monday  in  .Se])- 
tember. 

4*     4'  4* 

Fn-TY-FIFTY:    Fight  or  farm. 
— New  York  Life. 


COLLEGE  WOMEN 

(Continued  from  page  ten) 
urges  every  college  club  in  the  United 
States  to  appoint  a  film  committee  to 
do  active  work  in  the  way  of  endorsing 
or  censoring  the  films  that  are  presented 
from  time  to  time. 

.Another  feature  to  be  discussed  at  the 
coming  biennial  will  be  the  report  of  the 
Immigration  Committee.  The  immigra- 
tion problem  from  its  educational  stand- 
point will  be  introduced  for  considera- 
tion, and  it  may  be  taken  up  with  other 
special  work  the  coming  year.  In  a  re- 
cent letter  Mrs.  Miller  says:  "I  trust 
that  every  individual  college  woman  in 
the  country  will  see  to  it  that  her  club 
joins  the  Federation.  It  needs  them  and 
they  need  it." 

The  following  tribute  to  Mrs.  Miller 
and  her  work  is  contributed  by  Emma 
J.  Reid,  the  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  National  Federation : 

"The  work  has  been  dormant  for  some 
time,  but  Mrs.  Miller  is  throwing  into 
the  work  the  keen  executive  ability,  the 
enthusiasm,  ambition,  and  breadth  of  vi- 
sion that  the  California  and  Western 
women  are  noted  for.  The  result  is  that 
the  membership  is  increasing  with  a 
rapidity  that  has  exceeded  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  Mrs.  Miller's 
friends.  .Ml  are  looking  forward  to  the 
near  future  when  all  the  college  women 
f)f  the  United  States  will  be  united  for 
common  good  and  influence,  brought  into 
communication  with  each  other  in  order 
to  secure  unity  of  purpose  and  action, 
thereby  conserving  the  power  of  trained 
minds  of  the  women  of  the  country  (re- 
gardless of  the  institution  in  which 
the  training  was  secured),  that  they 
may  render  some  efifective  service  to  the 
nation  and  to  each  other." 

The  National  Federation  of  College 
Women  is  officered  as  follows:  Honor- 
ary President,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst,  San 
h'rancisco ;  President,  Mrs.  Myra  King- 
man Miller,  Long  Beach,  Cal. ;  President 
I'.meritus,  Mrs.  William  Oxley  Thomj)- 
son,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Vice-President, 
Mrs.  Ida  B.  Callahan,  Cornwallis,  Ore.; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  R.  J.  Sterrett,  Holly- 
wood, Cal. ;  Bursar,  l^dna  .Armstrong, 
Columbus.  Ohio;  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Emma  J.  Reid,  Long  Beach,  Cal.; 
lioard  of  Directors:  Dr.  Jane  Sherzer, 
(Oxford,  Ohio;  Mrs.  William  Beahan, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Philander  P.  Clax- 
ton,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Martha  E.  Til- 
ker,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  J.  N.  P.utters, 
Long  Beach. 


EV  ERY  W  O  M  A  N 
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^mir  l^ifltUes'  Come? 

'^  wo  (Jmilisrnia  Wonder  Children 


CALIFORNIA  lias  contributed  in 
rich  fashion  beautiful  voices  to 
the  world  of  song,  her  sons  and 
daughters  having  achieved  fame  in  many 
a  land.  Thus  far,  however,  tlicse  sons 
and  daughters  have  been  in  every  case 
adults;  but  the)'  are  to  have  rivals.  In 
the  budding  generation  there  is  unfolil- 
ing  some  pianistic  talent  that  gi\'es  mucli 
])roniise  of  future  greatness  and  further 
swelling  of  California  bosoms  and  heads 
with  pride. 

The  very  latest  subjects  for  astonish- 
ment as  well  as  pride  are  little  Marion 
Cavanaugh.  aged  six,  and  little  Editli 
'I'aylor,  still  siualler.  Init  proud  of  pass- 


Edith  Taylor 


ing,  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  birtiula}'  anni- 
versary that  brings  her  to  the  mature 
age  of  five.  The  two  tots  attracted  no 
small  amount  of  attention  recently  at  a 
recital  in  the  studio  of  Mr.  Joseph  George 
Jacobson,  who,  several  months  ago,  on 
discovering  their  talents,  took  over  the 
musical    education    of   the    pair   and  is 


very  enthusiastic  regarding  their  al)ility 
and  progress. 

Little  Marion  is  the  last-born  of  no 
less  than  fourteen  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  P.  F.  Cavanaugh,  who,  needless  to 
say.  do  not  believe  in  race  suicide  or 
birtii  control.  Mr.  Cavanaugh,  indeed, 
iiaving  gone  so  far  as  to  introduce  in 
the  state  legislature  of  California  a 
mother's  pension  bill,  known  as  the  Cav- 
anaugh pension  bill,  which  he  expects  to 
see  passed,  if  not  at  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature,  at  least  at  the  one  to 

follow. 

liotii  "kiddies,"  to  begin  with,  have 
tile  rare  gift  of  absolute  pitch  which 
some  musicians,  even  of  the  famous, 
ne\cr  do  acquire;  and  every  Saturday 
-Mr.  Jacobson  gives  the  morning  to  the 
little  i)rodigies,  instructing  them  in  the 
rudiments  of  harmony  and  training  their 
ears  in  the  way  they  should  go — or  hear. 
I  loth  children,  at  the  age  of  three,  were 
])icking  out  melodies  on  the  piano  ami 
can  now  write  out  simple  tunes  played 
to  them  without  watching  the  ])layer  by 
so  much  as  a  single  i^eep.  'J'hey  are 
also  learning  to  apply  correct  harmon- 
ies for  the  melodies  they  write  down, 
c\eii  supplying  a  bass  accomi)animent 
in  some  cases. 

In  addition  to  the  gift  of  absolute 
pitch,  little  Marion  and  Edith  have  a 
keen  sense  of  rhythm  and  a  remarkal)le 
al)ility  for  memorizing.  Marion  is  espe- 
cially gifted  in  this  respect.  To  hear  a 
simple  composition  played  a  few  times 
is  sufficient  for  her  to  memorize  the  air, 
and  to  ])lay  it  several  times  means  to 
liavc  it  from  memory.  At  the  recital  in 
-Mr.  Jacobson's  studio  she  played  two 
little  works  of  Tschaikowsky  entitled 
"Dreams"  and  "The  Song  of  the  Lark" 
ill  addition  to  a  more  pretentious  little 
composition  by  Ileins  called  "The  Cuc- 
koo Clock."  l!aby  Edith  encompassed 
a  couple  of  children's  pieces  by  Green- 
wald  and  a  "l^.irthday  Waltz"  with  her 
tiny  fingers.  Both  children  play  with 
intensity  and  take  their  talents  seriously. 

Miss  Marion  is  now  taking  up  third- 
grade  work  and  is  ])laying  "Spin,  Spin," 
by  Rossi,  and  studying  at  the  same  time 
Tschaikowsky 's  "Dollie's  Funeral." 

Raby  Edith  is  the  eldest  of  four  child- 
ren of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Taylor.  Her 
mother,  as  well  as  the  mother  of  little 
Marion,    is    making   great    sacrifices  to 


educate  the  little  girl.  In  fact,  the  moth- 
ers try  to  l)e  with  them  during  all  their 
practice  work,  in  addition  to  contribut- 
ing a  portion  of  the  earnings  that  must 
go  toward  the  education  musically  and 
otherwise  of  the  two  children. 

-Mr.  Jacobson,  as  a  student  of  psychol- 
ogy and  mental  science,  as  well  as  a 


Marion  Cavanaugh 

musician,  finds  much  interest  in  studying 
the  character  as  well  as  the  talents  of 
liis  infant  pupils,  who  are  of  entirel}-  dif- 
ferent types.  Marion  is  a  vivacious,  wiry 
brunette  of  strong  character,  while  Edith 
is  a  delicate  blonde,  dreamy  and  quiet. 
Iloth  are  intense  and  so  interested  in 
their  lessons  that  they  forget  everything 
else  when  studying.  They  are  not  per- 
mitted to  overwork,  nor  will  they  be  al- 
lowed to  exploit  their  talents  to  any 
extent,  as  Mr.  Jacobson  prefers  a 
liealthy  development  to  the  more  imme- 
diate temptation  to  trade  on  the  pre- 
cocity of  these  "wonder  children"  at  the 
expense  of  stunted  mental  and  i)hysical 
growth. 
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WITH  the  exception  of  the  original 
Adam  family  and  some  canni- 
balistic tribes  of  the  wilds,  we 
human  beings  believe  that  dress,  more  or 
less,  is  necessary  to  add  attraction  to  the 
personal  charms,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  gentler  sex,  which  is  prone  to  run  to 
excess  in  this  matter.  Ovid's  quotation, 
"A  woman,  for  the  most  part,  is  the 
least  part  of  herself,"  does  at  times  not 
seem  so  much  exaggerated.  As  an 
exception  to  this  rule  we  are  told  that 
in  Uganda,  Africa,  a  law  exists — the 
violation  of  which  is  punished  with  death 
sentence — that  no  man  is  permitted  to 
display  an  uncovered  leg,  while  the  ladies 
are  seen  dressed  mostly  in  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  believing,  with  the  poet, 
that  "beauty  unadorned  is  adorned  the 
most."  As  a  rule  our  ladies  possess  so 
much  vanity — I  mean  propriety — that 
they  would  be  terribly  shocked  should 
they  be  forced  to  appear  in  public  other- 
wise than  as  the  law  of  modes  dictated, 
much  more  so  without  any  embellishment 
whatever  to  the  human  form  divine. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  a 
man's  dress  has  much  to  do  with  his 
success  in  life.  A  neat  appearance  goes 
far.    Ferguson  said : 

'T^""or  though  you  had  as  wise  a  snout  on 
As  Shakespeare  or  Sir  Isaac  Xewton, 

I'll  take  my  aith 
■^'our  judgment  fouk  would  hae  a  doubt 
on. 

Till  they  ^-ould  see  you  with  a  suit  on 
O'  guid  braid  claith  ;" 
And  Jean  I'aul  tells  us,  "love,  like  the 
plague,  is  communicated  by  clothing." 
We  know  that  a  lady,  when  attired  with 
taste,  may  look  almost  comely,  while, 
dishabille,  she  appears  as  a  genuine 
1 lecate. 

Dress  distinguishes  man  from  the  ani- 
mal, that  is,  to  a  certain  point.  Beyond 
that  point  he  might  be  assigned  to  a  rank 
lacking  greatly  in  intelligence,  and  for  a 
foj),  as  a  rule,  ridicule  and  contempt  are 
felt.  It  is  said  that  the  Yogi  Savants, 
when  warning  their  children  against  re- 
nouncing their  faith,  would  pick  out  in 
the  streets  overdressed  dandies  and  tell 
them  that  if  they  ever  forgot  their  reli- 
gious doctrines  ("i(k1  might  make  them 
look  like  these.  Lord  Byron,  revolting 
against  the  time  lost  in  dressing,  called  it 
an  "unintellectual  pursuit,  this  eating  and 
drinking,  buttoning  and  unbuttoning." 
Still,  we  know  of  some  great  men  who 
were   much   inclined   to   foppery.  The 


By  Mrs.  Ella  May  Jacobson 

great  orator.  Fox,  was  such  a  dandy.  It 
is  said  that  he  traveled  from  Paris  to 
Lyons  with  Lord  Carlisle  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  purchasing  some  fancy  waist- 
coats and  that  their  conversation  con- 
sisted mostly  of  such  articles  during  the 
trip.  Aristotle  was  fond  of  decorating 
himself  with  ornaments  and  he  never  ap- 
peared in  public  without  his  rings,  which 
covered  his  fingers.  To  what  an  extreme 
did  Beau  Brummel  carry  his  foolish  fop- 
pery! Poor  Beau  Brummel!  What  a  sad 
end  to  a  life  devoted  to  coxcombry ! 
When  his  mone}'  and  friends  were  lost,  he 
would  wander  from  door  to  tloor,  begging 
for  a  little  perfume  to  scent  his  clothing 
and  a  morsel  of  bread  with  which  to  stay 
his  hunger.  Few  years  before  this  he 
had  thought  it  impossible  to  dress  well 
on  less  than  $3500.00  a  year.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  find  to  what  senseless  extrava- 
gance and  ruin  coxcombry  has  led  people. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  wardrobe  is  said  to 
have  consisted  of  more  than  three  thou- 
sand dresses. 

When  we  consider  that  the  making  of 
the  modes  and  styles  of  costume  is 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  uncultivated  per- 
sons we  should  not  be  surprised  that 
clothes  lead  to  such  absurdity  and  are 
fashioned  so  ridiculously.  For  our  build- 
ings and  the  interior  of  our  homes  we 
employ  highly  trained  and  educated 
architects  and  decorators,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  short  time  in  the  six- 
teenth century  when  ladies  iook  the 
fascinating  draperies  of  Vandyck  as 
models,  the  creators  of  fashion  have  been 
of  uncultivated  tastes,  and  whate\'er  tiic 
rich  adopt  as  correct  to  wear  is  taken 
to  be  more  or  less  beautiful.  Xo  wonder 
Xapoleon  called  us  sheep  that  follow  a 
leader  who  invents  something  strange. 

For  a  while  it  was  the  style  to  have 
the  points  of  the  shoes  long  and  turned 
up,  a  fashion  which  made  the  feet  look 
deformed.  i'liis  mode  started  through 
the  luirl  of  Aiijou,  who  had  such  defec- 
tive feet  thai  lie  had  to  wear  such  shoes. 
Sliort  persons,  to  make  themselves  taller, 
began  to  wear  hats  a  foot  high,  and  when 
the  tali  ado])ted  the  mode  the  shoes  of  the 
short  were  made  with  heels  six  inches 
high,  only  to  make  their  wearers  seem 
as  short  as  ever  when  the  tall  people 
followed  suit  as  to  the  heels.  A  lady 
of  royal  rank,  having  scrofulous  marks 
on   her   face,   was   consoled    when  her 


maids  of  honor,  and  later  the  elite  of  the 
city,  began  to  place  "beauty  patches" 
on  their  cheeks.  When  Isabelle  of 
Flanders  refused  to  change  her  dress  as 
long  as  Ostende  was  besieged,  it  became 
so  filthy  that  its  like  worn  nowadays 
would  be  a  subject  for  board  of  health  ac- 
tion ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  "couleur 
Isabelle,"  a  hideous  bulT,  becoming  the 
vogue.  It  should  have  been  called 
"couleur  boueuse."  h'or  years  England 
fought  against  the  introduction  of  the 
hoopskirt,  until,  through  some  scandal, 
it  became  notorious ;  then  the  circum- 
ference was  even  increased  and  it  was 
worn  wider  than  ever.  History  tells  us 
how  the  skirt  of  Margaret  of  Valois  was 
so  large  as  to  hide  Henry  the  Fourth 
from  the  assassins  who  tried  to  murder 
him. 

Charles  the  Second  of  England  was 
the  originator  of  the  magpie  vests.  They 
were  all  the  go  until  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, trying  to  outdo  him,  ordered  his 
footmen  to  wear  them  as  part  of  their 
livery.  Probably  the  custom  of  savages 
in  tattooing  their  bodies  suggested  the 
idea  of  rouge  to  our  ladies,  which  idea 
Jean  Paul  defines  as  "the  extreme  unc- 
tion of  fading  beauty." 

One  of  the  absurd  fashions  of  to-day 
is  the  wearing  of  black  for  mourning. 
Dean  Swift  says:  "If  a  man  will  ob- 
serve, as  he  walks  the  streets,  he  will 
find  the  merriest  countenances  in  mourn- 
ing-coaches." The  Persians  have  adopt- 
ed blue,  and  the  Chinese  yellow  and 
white,  as  their  mourning  clothing,  while 
we  take  black,  the  emblem  of  despair, 
although  we  sliould  Io(jk  forward  to  a  life 
immortal  as  well  as  beautiful. 

ejj* 

^ 

Removing  the  Obstacle 

"But  why  does  your  father  object  tf) 
me?"  demanded  the  humble  suitor. 

"Because,"  explained  the  haughty 
beauty  of  proud  lineage,  "papa  says  his 
ancestors  have  always  been  gentlemen 
of  leisure,  and  you  have  to  work  for  a 
living." 

"Well,  tell  him  I  don't  expect  to  after 
we  are  married,"  replied  the  humble 
suitor. 

«^ 

Knew  It  Was  True 

['"irst  Gossip — Do  you  believe  that 
awful  story  they  are  tellings  about  Mrs. 
I'errin  ? 

.Second  (iossij) — Yes,  what  is  it? 
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NaiiDi^i^:!  W.  C.  T.  U. 

^i^cijfly  'li^s'pouilui^^  -Id  'ih^  Call  of  Patriotism 


WOMEN  of  the  U  .  C.  T.  U.  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  are  eagerly  responding  to 
the  "call  of  patriotism"  sent  out  by  the 
national  officers  of  the  organization  to 
all  state  unions,  and  through  tliem  to 
the  20,000  local  unions.  The  organiza- 
tion has  several  departments  already 
spendidly  equipped  for  emergency  serv- 
ice. Mrs.  Ella  Hoover  Thacher,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  National  Superintendent 
of  work  among  soldiers  and  sailors, 
gives,  in  printed  plans,  detailed  infor- 
mation concerning  work  for  the  "boys" 
called  to  the  colors — the  making  and 
filling  of  comfort  liags;  the  establish- 
ment of  rest  rooms  at  training  stations 
and  mobilization  camps ;  what  to  do  for 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  when  they  en- 
train and  afterwards ;  how  young  people 
and  children  may  help ;  how  to  knit 
vests,  mufflers,  wristlets,  etc.;  what  sup- 
plies to  send  and  where  to  send  them ; 
religious  and  social  work ;  how  to  co- 
operate with  the  Red  Cross  yet  use  our 
own  co-ordinated  machinery,  etc. 

Miss  Luella  M.  Sewall,  Boston,  Na- 
tional Superintendent  of  relief  work, 
furnishes  plans  for  general  relief  among 
the  families  of  enlisted  men. 

The  temperance  and  labor  department, 
Mrs.  Lucia  Additon,  Portland,  Oregon, 
.X'ational  Superintendent,  urges  the  for- 


mation of  canning  clubs  and  poultry 
clubs  to  conserve  and  increase  the  food 
supply.  The  department  has  not  waited 
for  a  war  emergency  to  establish  such 
clubs.  One  state  last  year  had  3,000 
girls  enrolled  in  canning  clubs  whose 
combined  outi)ut  meant  a  net  saving  of 
$38,000.  The  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  prepared 
to  engage  in  definite  work  under  the 
United  States  Labor  Department  for 
the  establishment  of  employment  bu- 
reaus for  women  who  will  be  obliged 
to  take  the  place  of  men  called  to  the 
colors. 

Reports  coming  every  day  to  head- 
([uarters  from  the  various  states  show 
that  W.  C.  T.  U.  women  are  in  no  sense 
"slackers."  Illinois  W.  C.  T.  U.  has 
opened  a  room  in  one  of  the  large  office 
l)uildings  in  Chicago  as  a  comfort-bag 
clearing  house.  Material  is  given  out  to 
the  women  of  the  county  and  state  and 
the  bags,  when  filled,  are  presented  to 
soldiers  at  Eort  Sheridan  and  to  sailors 
at  the  Great  Lakes  Xaval  Training  Sta- 
tion. Virginia's  slogan  is,  "A  garden 
in  every  back  yard  and  on  every  vacant 
lot."  Members  have  made  a  house  to 
house  canvass,  leaving  at  each  home  a 
leaflet  and  a  Government  bulletin.  Mon- 
tana white-ribboners  are  getting  boys 
to  take  up  farm  work  as  a  patriotic  dutv, 


and  teaching  "new  Americans"  how  to 
be  loyal  citizens. 

Michigan  women  have  a  committee  for 
l)atriotic  service.  Following  suggestions 
from  the  State  -Agricultural  College  it  is 
seeking  to  interest  women  in  the  rural 
districts  to  undertake  the  lighter  farm 
tasks  and  thus  release  the  men  for  the 
heavier  work  of  the  fields.  At  their 
request  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction circularized  all  county  school 
commissioners  asking  them  to  instruct 
the  teachers  to  utilize  fully  the  facilities 
of  the  agricultural  school  course.  They 
are  proposing  a  plan  of  co-operation  be- 
tween county  and  town  women  to  help 
in  the  harvesting  and  preservation  of 
surplus  products. 

Oregon  W.  C.  T.  U.,  with  a  vision 
of  the  need  of  providing  help  for  the 
farmers'  wives  whose  work  will  be  great- 
ly increased  by  the  "back  to  the  soil" 
movement,  is  leading  in  a  plan  by  which 
girls  and  women  wishing  to  serve  their 
country  by  increasing  food  production 
may  join  hands  with  the  farmers'  wives 
in  the  patriotic  task  of  making  two 
chickens  grow  where  only  one  grew  last 
year. 

The  above  examples  are  only  a  few 
of  the  methods  employed  by  this  big 
organization  for  converting  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm into  [iractical  effort. 


a  sacred  trust  to  be  zealously  guarded 
during  the  period  of  my  stewardship. 
That  the  Federation  has  taken  no  step 
backward  has  been  evidenced  by  a 
greater  unity  and  a  more  generally  ex- 
pressed federation  spirit.  The  many  new- 
clubs  which  have  been  added  to  our 
membership  and  the  few  resignations  re- 
ceived tell  their  own  story  of  progression. 
1  would  that  1  might  ])ass  on  to  my  suc- 
cessor the  wealth  of  experience  and  the 
enlarged  vision  which  is  mine  but  "Xew 
occasions  bring  new  duties,"  and  I  can 
but  pledge  my  loyalty. 

I  close  my  administration  with  a  grate- 
ful heart,  believing  absolutely  in  the  in- 
divisibility of  our  great  State  and  be- 
lieving that  no  undertaking  is  beyond  the 


President's  Review 

(  Continued  from  page  traeniy-one) 

power  or  possibilities  of  the  California 
I'ederation  if  all  of  its  members  stand 
united. 

The  election  of  a  General  Federation 
President  marked  this  an  usual  year,  and 
now  that  the  war  clouds  have  broken, 
our  country  is  calling  us  to  a  service 
which  we  hope  never  to  duplicate.  Let 
us  be  united  as  never  before.  Let  us 
rise  in  full  patriotism,  power,  strength, 
optimism  and  faith  to  pledge  our  alle- 
giance. Let  us  realize  our  power,  our 
])rivilege,  our  responsibility.  Let  us  pray 
for  the  larger  vision,  that  we  may  .see 
"the  big  things  big,  and  the  petty  things 
small,"  and  for  the  time  when  we  may 
sing  in  unison  : 


"Peace,  no  longer  from  its  brazen  por- 
tals 

The  blast  of  War's  great  organ  shakes 
the  skies ; 

i!ut  beautiful  as  the  songs  of  the  Im- 
mortals 

The  holy  melodies  of  Love  arise." 

^     ^  ^ 

Knicker — \\'hat  can  you  do  to  serve 
the  country? 

P>ocker — Well,  I  can  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  people  who  can  do  something. — 
The  Xew  York  Sun. 

The  Crop  That  is  Always  Short 

Knicker — What  is  the  most  needed 
grain  crop? 

Bocker — Grains  of  sense. — The  X^ew 
York  Sun. 
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MULTIGRAPHING 


FOR  ECONOMY,  MULTIGRAPH  YOUR  PROGRAMS,  MENU  CARDS, 
CIRCULAR  LETTERS,  ANNOUNCEMENT  CARDS,  ETC. 

My  \\(irk  is  iicat — quick — accurate,    'ryiiowriting  exactly  imitated.  Pica 
or  Elite  type.    Names  and  addresses  inserted  on  form  letters  so  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  personal  letters. 
This  is  important,  for  a  personal  letter  produced  at  a  form  letter  rate  means  more  business  at  less  expense. 
STENOGRAPHY  —  TYPEWRITING  —  LETTERS  —  SPECIFICATIONS  —  MANUSCRIPTS  —  SCENARIOS,  ETC. 

CORA  L.  COLBROTH 

OFFICE,  1114  HEARST  (EXAMINER)  BLDG.  TELEPHONE  KEARNY  612 


The  Biggest  Trust 

The  most  famous  trust  in  the  world 
is  the  war  trust,  the  combination  in 
restraint  of  bread.  It  has  created  a 
monopoly  in  killing.  Other  industries, 
sweatshops,  transportation  systems  and 
tenement  houses  seem  trifling  and  insig- 
nificant compared  with  it.  It  defies  all 
laws,  overrides  all  precedents,  levels  all 
distinctions.  It  destroys  the  rich  as  well 
as  the  poor.  No  country  is  safe  from  it. 
It  has  only  one  master — itself. — Life. 


Safety  First 
Mrs.  Nuro.x  (to  friend) — Yes,  the  clerk 
at  the  store  suggested  my  getting  a 
pair  of  opry  glasses  for  Jake,  but  I  said 
that  I  didn't  want  my  man  always  goin' 
out  between  the  acts  to  fill  'em. — I'uf- 
falo  Express. 

\\'e  can  say  one  thing  about  the  Ger- 
mans :  they  have  made  us  believe  things 
we  didn't  believe  we  could  believe. — 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph. 


First  Credit  Man — How  al)out  Jones 
of  Pigville  Center? 

Second  Credit  Man — He  always  pays 
cash,  so  we  don't  know  how  honest  he 
is  ! — Boston  Globe. 

«^ 

Ideal  Identified 

She — I  like  a  man  of  few  words  and 
many  actions. 

He — You  want  my  brother ;  he  has  St. 
Vitus's  dance. — Tiger. 


ADVERTISING  MEN 


We  can  offer  a  desirable  proposition  to  one  or  two  good  advertising  solicitors  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland. 
Call  in  person  between  9  and  10  a.  m.  any  morning. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER, 

627-8  Hearst  (Examiner)  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


Solicitors  Wanted 


We  desire  a  few  first-class  repre- 
sentatives to  solicit  subscriptions  for 
"Everywoman"  on  salary  and  com- 
mission.   Call  or  write  to 

BUSINESS  MANAGER, 
627-8  Hearst  (Examiner)  Bldg., 

San  Francisco. 


Marine  View 


F.    L.    Erikson,  Manager 


Telephone  Sutter  2290 


Wiltshire  Hotel 

340-346  STOCKTON  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


With  Bath,  $1.50  Per  Day  Up 


A-Limited  Number  of  Rooms  with  Bath,  $1.00  Up 


Catering  to  People  of  Refinement 
A  la  Carte  or   American  Plan 


In   the   Midst  of  the  Shops 


Four 
Routes 
East! 


SUNSET  ROUTE:  Along  the  Mis- 
sion Trail,  and  through  the  Dixie- 
land of  song  and  story.  To  New 
Orleans  via  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso, 
Houston,  and  San  Antonio: 
Southern  Pacific  Atlantic  Steam- 
ship Line,  sailings  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  New  Orleans  to 
New  York. 

OGDEN  ROUTE:  Across  the  Sier- 
ras and  over  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Cut-off.  To  Chicago  via  Ogden 
and  Omaha;  also  to  St.  Louis  via 
Ogden,  Denver  and  Kansas  City. 


SHASTA  ROUTE:  Skirting  majes- 
tic Mount  Shasta  and  crossing  the 
Siskiyous.  To  Portland,  Taconia 
and  Seattle. 

EL  PASO  ROUTE:  The  "Golden 
State  Route"  through  the  South- 
west. To  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
via  Los  Angeles,  Tucson.  F.l  Paso, 
and  Kansas  City. 


Oil  Burning  Locomotives 
No  Cinders,  No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 
Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 


I'OR  PARKS  AND  TRAIN  SERVICE  ASK  ANY  AGENT 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Write  for  folder  an  tin-  Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 


EV  ERY  WOM  AN 
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STUDIOS  AND  GALARIES 

(Conlinued  from  page  fifteen) 

Stanford  University.  Mr.  Randolph,  who 
succeeds  as  director,  is  a  native  of  Ohio 
and  was  educated  in  New  York,  Paris 
and  Rome.  He  has  been  connected  with 
the  art  school  staff  for  several  years  and 
is  well  e(|uipped  to  carry  on  the  work. 
Mr.  Laurvik  has  placed  a  room  at  the 
Fine  Arts  Palace  at  the  disposal  of  the 
school  and  regular  exhibitions  of  the 
students'  work  arc  to  be  maintained 
throughout  the  year.  This  is  a  fine  idea, 
for  it  keeps  the  public  in  touch  with  the 
work  of  the  school,  something  too  often 
overlooked  in  these  days. 

Speaking  of  art  classes,  two  excep- 
tional opportunities  are  offered  the  local 
students  this  summer.  Armin  C.  Han- 
sen announces  figure  and  landscape 
classes  in  Monterey,  from  May  l.^lh  to 
July  15th.  Mr.  Hansen  is  a  native  San 
IVanciscan  who  followed  his  local  studies 
with  seven  years  in  Stuttgart,  Munich 
atid  Antwerp.  He  was  a  silver  medalist 
at  ihc  I^anama-Pacific  Exposition.  An 
opportunity  t'^  study  for  two  months  un- 
der such  a  master  should  not  be  missed 
by  ambitious  students. 

The  Carmel  Summer  Sciiool  of  Art 
announces  its  fourth  season  1)cginning 
July  'Hh  and  ending  September  1st. 
Matteo  Sandona  will  conduct  the  classes 
in  portraiture,  figurework,  and  the  nude, 
while  M.  De  Xeal  Morgan  will  have 
charge  of  the  landscape  classes  botli  in 
the  studio  and  in  the  open.  Mr.  Sandona 
was  born  in  Schio,  Italy,  and  has  re- 
ceived many  honors  both  in  lunope  and 
America.  W  e  are  especially  fortunate 
to  have  him  spend  several  years  on  the 
Coast  and  to  be  able  to  study  under  him 
is  a  great  opportunity.  Miss  Morgan  is 
a  native  San  I'ranciscan.  ilci"  education 
at  the  Hopkins  Art  School  was  supple- 
mented with  studies  under  the  late 
William  Chase.  Her  watercolors  are 
most  beloved  by  Californians  and  many 
travelers  discover  her  Carmel  studio  with 
delight  when  visiting  Monterey.  Surely 
students  will  not  l)e  wasting  lime  on 
mere  rest  this  summer! 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  FEDERATION 

(Continued  from  page  trveni^-two) 

nates,  officers,  chairmen  and  guests  were 
registered,  and  the  big  palm  room  at  the 
Maryland  was  filled  to  capacity  at  each 
session.  The  hotel  management  and  the 
local  clubs  were  most  hospitable  and  en- 
tertained the  visiting  club  women  with 
all  the  teas,  receptions,  drives  and  musi- 
cales  that  could  be  crowded  into  the  lim- 
ited time  set  aside  for  relaxation. 

A  Los  Angeles  press  woman  pays  this 
tribute  to  the  convention : 

"Reaching  out  and  forgetting  self,  the 
club  women  of  California,  the  past  week, 
set  an  example  which,  if  followed  the 
world  over,  would  make  war  impossible 
and  cause  the  present  international  crisis 
to  take  on  the  semblance  of  a  bad  dream 
— a  dream  which  must  pass." 

The  election  for  State  Federation  oft'i- 
cers  resulted  as  follows: 

President,  Mrs.  Herbert  A.  Cable,  Los 
Angeles. 

\'ice-President,  Mrs.  A.  1).  .\rmstrong, 

San  Joaquin  \'alley. 
Vice-President  at  Large,  Mrs.  Aaron 

Schloss,  Berkeley. 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  Bradford  Woodbridge. 

Roseville. 

Auditor,  North,  Mrs.  Percy  King,  San 

Francisco. 
Auditor,    Soutii,    Mrs.   I"'.   P.  Foster, 

Ventura. 

General  Federation  Secretary,  Mrs.  E. 
D.  Knight,  San  Francisco. 

The  report  u{  the  chairman  of  Politi- 
cal Science,  Mrs.  Seward  A.  Simons,  was 
of  much  interest,  since  it  contained  the 
result  of  the  recent  suffrage  survey  of 
the  State.  After  pointing  out  the  fact 
that  the  I'ederation  is  already  undeni- 
ably "in  politics"  when  it  is  interested 
in  child  welfare,  pure  milk,  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  whisky  manufacture,  Mrs. 
Simons  said : 

"Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Federation  get  really  into  politics  and 
elect  a  woman  from  each  legislative  dis- 
trict to  the  next  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture. My  brief  experience  in  the  legis- 
lature this  year  showed  me  clearly  the 
necessity  of  the  woman's  point  of  view 
in  all  matters  relating  to  government.  " 


EARLY-DAY  EDUCATION 

(Continued  from  page  eleven) 

school  report  in  1851  came  appeals  for 
the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  children  of  school 
age.  From  these  small  beginnings  in 
this  city  has  grown  the  present  gigantic 
system  of  free  education,  with  its  hand- 
some modern  buildings  and  grounds  and 
an  army  of  teachers,  with  every  facility 
to  instruct  those  under  their  care. 

The  first  state  school  report  was  made 
by  John  G.  Marvin,  the  first  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  to  the  third 
legislature  on  January  5th,  1852.  In 
the  report  made  by  John  Swett  in  1866-7 
he  relates  the  progress  in  the  transition 
period  of  California  from  the  rate  school 
to  an  American  free  school  system,  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  state, 
when  every  pu])lic  school  was  made 
entirely  free  for  every  child  to  enter. 
He  reports  on  religious  exercises  in 
school  in  the  following  manner:  The 
constitution  of  California  provides  that 
"the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  reli- 
gious profession  and  worshij),  without 
discrimination  or  preference,  shall  for- 
ever be  allowed  in  this  state."  Sec.  60  of 
the  revised  school  law,  reads,  however, 
".\'o  books,  tracts,  papers,  catechisms, 
or  other  public  actions  of  a  sectarian  or 
denominational  character,  shall  be  used 
or  distributed  in  any  school  or  be  made 
a  part  of  any  school  library ;  neither  shall 
any  sectarian  or  denominational  doctrine 
be  taught  therein."  It  is  peculiar,  if  not 
remarkable,  tiiat  in  no  schoolbook  used 
in  California  is  there  any  reference  to 
the  founding  and  early  history  of  our 
public  schools,  either  in  the  state  or 
nation,  yet,  from  that  small  beginning  of 
six  pupils  in  that  little  one-room  school 
house  built  in  1847,  we  have  today  3,377 
school  districts,  employing  more  than 
12,000  teachers,  with  a  school  propertv 
valuation  in  1916,  of  .'?5 5, 566,467.00. 
<^  ^ 

A  Match 

IJeryl — But  do  you  think  you  and  he 
are  suited  to  each  other? 

Belle — Oh,  perfectly!  Our  tastes  are 
quite  similar.  I  don't  care  very  much  for 
him,  and  he  doesn't  care  very  much  for 
me. 


 "GIFTS"  

Artistic,  Useful  and  Inexpensive  for  Him  and  for  Her 
INSTRUCTIONS  IN  CHINA  PAINTING  EXPERT  FIRING  GREETING  CARDS 

OUR  CERAMIC  SHOP 

BELLA  DORLAND  JENKINS  486  SUTTER,  AT  POWELL 
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Saw  Him  First 

A  Quaker  had  gotten  himself  into 
trouble  with  the  authorities  and  the  sher- 
iff called  to  escort  him  to  the  lock-up. 

"Is  your  husband  in?"  he  inquired  of 
the  good  wife  who  came  to  the  door. 

"My  husband  will  see  thee,"  she  re- 
])lied.    "Come  in." 

The  sheriff  entered,  was  bidden  to 
make  himself  at  home,  and  was  hospita- 
bly entertained  for  half  an  hour,  but  no 
husband  appeared.  At  last  the  sherifT 
grew  impatient. 

"Look  here,"  said  he,  "I  thought  you 
said  your  husband  would  see  me." 

"He  has  seen  thee,"  was  the  calm  re- 
ply, "but  he  did  not  like  thy  looks  and 
has  gone  another  way." — Harper's  Mag- 
azine. 

4*    4*  4* 

"Modern   styles   are   less  becoming 
Than  the  way  we  used  to  dress — " 

Thus   spoke   Mother.   "No,"  said 
Daughter, 
"Rather,  they're  becoming  less." 


PHOTOPLAYS,  STORIES 
BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

Vou  don't  have  to  go  to  the  East  to 
sell  your  photoplays,  short  stories,  etc. 
Send  us  your  ideas.  We  will  accept 
them  in  any  form — correct  them  FREE. 
Sell  on  commission.     Big  rewards. 

Make  easy   money.     Get  details  now. 

California  News  Syndicate 

Sacramento,  California 


Phone   Kearny  3770 

ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  VIBRATION 
SHAMPOOING 

Gertrude  Otis 

FACE  AND  SCALP  SPECIALIST 

Hair  Dyeing  by  New  Vegetable  Process 
iJlc'.'ioliing  Cosmetics 
275  POST  STREET 
Lathrop  Bi-il  ling.  San  Francisco 


SUTTER  2180 


GEO.  G.  ERASER 
President 


MATEO  S.  GAME 
Secretary 


Ifraser  Stu6io5 


PORTRAITURE 


116-118  GEARY  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Baldwin  Manualo, 
The  Ellingrton  Manualo, 
The  Hamilton  Manualo, 
The  Howard  Manualo* 


YOU  PLAY  the  TTlcmuolo 


The  Player  Piano  that  U  all  but  human 

lUST  as  if  playing  the 
piano — and  with  the 
same  satisfaction.  Try- 
it  at 


310  Sutter  St. 


Phone  Sutter  519 


A.  BELTRAMI,  Manager 
(Formerly  with  Louis'  Fashion  Restaurant) 

Gus'  Fashion  Re^aurant 

Fish  and  Game  a  Specialty 

Meals  Served  a  la  Carte,  Also  Regular  Dinner  with  Wine  $1.00 

Telephone  Kearny  4536 

From  8  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M.  65  POST  STREET,  Near  Market  Street 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Don't  Make  Guys  of  All  the  Girls 

Dr.  Luther  Gulick,  president  of  tlie 
Campfire  Girls,  favor.s  adojition  of  tlie 
Campfire  "miiuite  i^'irl"  uniform  l)y  the 
women  of  the  I'nited  ."^tntcs  a.s  a  niea.s- 
ure  of  economy. 

Will  Dr.  Gulick  plca.sc  sit  down  on  one 
of  the  rear  benches?  There  is  no  need 
that  the  .qirls  sliould  all  he  fri,!.;hts,  nei- 
ther is  it  good  economy  to  scrai)  the  dry 
g-oods  business,  nor  to  discard  present 
raiment  for  a  new  fashion  which,  if 
adopted,  woidd  call  for  an  immense  pro- 
vision of  new  cloth. 

If  the  girls  will  dress  simply,  in 
fabrics  already  manufactured,  that  will 
be  enough,  though  for  some  kinds  of 
work  Campfire  costumes  are  very  good. 
—Life. 

c-J*  Jli 

One  Girl,  Two  Boys 

"W  hat's  the  matter,  little  girl?" 

"Two  boys  were  fightin',  and  1  got 
struck  with  a  stone." 

"That's  it;  the  innocent  bystander 
always  gets  hurt." 

"Rut  I  don't  know  as  I  was  an  inno- 
cent bystander.  I  was  what  they  was 
fightin'  about." — Vonkers  ."Statesman. 


Joseph  George  Jacobson 

PIANIST-TEACHER 

Pupil    of    Philip    Scharwenl<a.    Felix  Dreyschock, 
Albert    Friedenthal.    Berlin.  Germany. 

STUDIO: 

1276  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Tel.   Franklin   1746  (Near  Leavenworth) 


Clayton  Herrington  Ernest  A.  Clausen 

Herrington  &  Clausen 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW 
817  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Resitlence.   Fillmore  2175  Office,   Sutter  2130 

Residence:    1841   DEVISADERO  ST. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

OSTEOPATHIST 

MASKEY'S    BLDG.  Office  Hours 

46  Kearny  Street         1 1  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 
San    Francisco,    Cal.   Other  Hours  by  App'm't 


EVERY  WOMAN 
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Chicago  Woman's  -.^i^jilsi/^sient 
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funds  for  tliem.  And  there  is  an  almost 
incredible,  yet  well  authenticated  story, 
that  a  former  chief  of  police.  Major  Mc- 
Claughry,  called  some  representative 
women  together  and  asked  that  they 
study  the  conditions  and  act  as  an  ad- 
visory board  to  him. 

In  everything-  that  they  advocate,  the 
women  now  are  granted  a  respectful 
hearing.  They  have  made  themselves 
so  sanely  useful  that  scarcely  a  city  or- 
dinance is  proposed  without  their  influ- 
ence being  solicited,  and  many  bills  af- 
fecting the  State  at  large  are  submitted 
to  the  Woman's  Legislative  League  for 
their  endorsement.  Even  at  Springfield, 
where  Lucy  Page  Gaston,  of  the  Anti- 
Cigarette  League,  and  Catherine  Waugh 
McCullough,  of  the  Suffrage  League, 
used  to  suffer  martyrdom,  the  legisla- 
tors no  longer  evaporate  into  the  wings 
of  the  lobby  at  their  approach,  because 
back  of  them  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  women  whom  it  is  judicious  for  these 
legislators  to  consider. 

Neither  can  these  women  be  inviegled 
into  any  "pork  barrel"  scheme.  For 
years  they  have  realized  that  this  is  a 
very  dirty  city,  and  have  striven  to 
arouse  civic  pride  in  the  matter,  even 


to  the  extent  of  arming  themselves  with 
brooms  and  sweeping  the  city  streets ; 
yet,  ardently  as  they  have  desired  a  bet- 
ter means  of  disposing  of  the  city  waste, 
their  votes  last  spring  defeated  an  ap- 
propriation of  $2,000,000  for  a  reduction 
plant  because  they  could  get  no  pledge 
that  experts,  instead  of  politicians,  would 
be  put  in  charge  of  it. 

That  first  group  of  twenty  women  long 
ago  grew  into  a  club  limited  to  1200 
members,  with  a  waiting  list  of  hundreds 
more.  One  hundred  and  four  other  clubs 
— one  with  a  membership  of  2900 — and 
seventy-five  Mothers'  and  Parent-Teach- 
er Associations,  averaging  eighty  mem- 
bers, have  come  into  existence.  The  so- 
cial centers,  reluctantly  granted  permis- 
sion to  use  their  own  schoolhouses,  have 
now  become  forty-eight  thriving  com- 
munity centers,  where  as  many  as  800 
gray-haired,  middle-aged  and  young  peo- 
ple assemble  in  a  single  building.  And 
all  these  powerful  associations  are  in- 
spired with  the  incentive  for  service  to 
the  community.  I'or  twenty-five  years 
tliese  clubs  have  initiated  every  move- 
ment for  the  welfare  of  the  children  and 
the  betterment  of  the  city.  And  not  in 
Chicago  alone  has  their  influence  been 


felt.  For  whenever  they  have  instituted 
a  reform,  the  towns  within  a  radius  of 
300  miles  have  sent  for  their  lectures 
and  literature,  and  have  tried  to  follow 
where  they  led.  Requests  for  help  have 
come  from  Toronto  and  New  Orleans. 
Eastern  papers  have  discussed  their  ac- 
tion on  the  garbage  question,  and  Mary 
McDowell,  head  of  the  largest  Commit- 
tee on  City  Waste,  takes  pride  in  the  fact 
that  on  a  recent  lecture  trip  to  California 
she  was  introduced  as  a  "social  politi- 
cian, the  well  known  garbage  woman  of 
C  hicago."  New  York  itself  has  a  "New 
Vork  Chicago  Woman's  Club."  Mem- 
bers of  that  original  club  have  gone 
abroad  in  the  land  to  fill  important  posi- 
tions, and  one  of  them,  Julia  Lathrop,  is 
the  first  woman  ever  called  to  the  head 
of  a  federal  department  at  Washington. 

Yet  perhaps  in  no  other  undertaking 
have  they  exerted  such  a  far-reaching  in- 
fluence as  in  the  aid  their  World's  Fair 
Auxiliary  gave  to  the  wonderful  110  In- 
ternational Congresses  in  which  wise 
ones  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  met  to 
exchange  views  on  every  subject  of  in- 
terest to  mankind. 

(Reproduced  from  the  New  Yorl(  Evening 
Post.) 


What  the  Robin  Heard 


Again  they  heard  the  chirping  of  their 
friend,  Mr.  Robin  Redbreast,  who  had 
returned. 

"Well,  you  are  not  the  ([ueen  of  this 
garden  after  all,"  he  chirped.  "You  may 
be  big  and  beautiful,  but  you  should  not 
be  so  jealous  and  haughty." 

"You  are  a  very  saucy  bird,"  replied 
one  of  the  roses  angrily,  "and  it  would 
serve  you  right  if  your  little  ones  starved 
to  death.  This  is  our  garden,  and  our 
affair." 

"It  may  be  your  affair,"  said  Robin 
Redbreast  in  reply,  "Init  I  just  wanted 
to  point  out  to  you  how  much  happier 
you  would  be  if  you  were  more  friendly 
with  your  humbler  neighbors — for  in- 
stance, the  pansies.  It  always  works 
wonders — the  feeling  that  you  are  friend- 
ly toward  all  and  envious  of  no  other ; 
for  each  of  us  has  much  to  be  thankful 
for,"  concluded  the  robin. 

1  Fe  chirped  so  happily  that  the  roses 
knew  there  must  be  truth  in  his  remarks, 
but  they  refused  to  answer.  They  turned 
their  faces  toward  the  sun,  as  if  looking 
there  for  advice  and  guidance. 

And  as  their  gaze  turned  toward  the 
west,  a  cloud  gradually  settled  over  that 
glorious  golden  orb,  the  setting  sun,  and 


(Continued  from  page  sixteen) 
clouds  gathered  in  the  skies.  Soon  a  warm 
heavy  June  rain  came  down  on  earth — 
a  summer  thunder  shower,  which  became 
violent.  The  grass  took  on  a  brighter 
green ;  the  pansies  turned  their  faces 
heavenwards  to  welcome  the  rain,  but  the 
roses  swa3'ed  to  and  fro.  The  two  larger 
ones,  top  heav}'  and  trembling,  were  not 
equal  to  the  pelting  rain.  Soon  they 
were  but  a  mass  of  petals,  all  that  was 
left  to  tell  of  their  recent  grandeur. 

About  this  time  horses  hoofs  could  be 
heard  clattering  up  the  roadway.  A  man 
of  soldierly  bearing  sprang  from  the 
horse,  and  joyously  clasped  Madeline  and 
her  mother  in  his  arms. 

"I  have  brought  myself  as  a  l)irtlulay 
surprise  to  my  little  daughter,"  Robin 
Redbreast  heard  him  say,  as  the  bird 
again  perched  himself  on  the  honey- 
suckle vine. 

"So,  haughty  Ruse,"  said  Redbreast, 
"your  beauty  is  but  short  lived,  but  your 
modest  little  neighI)ors,  the  pansies,  are 
brighter  and  sweeter  than  ever.  What 
is  that  I  hear  Madeline's  mamma  saying, 
as  she  pin's  the  flowers  on  the  soldier 
man's  coat?  'Pansies,  pansies,  for 
thoughts  and  memories  as  of  old !'  .\h 
well,  I  may  ])e  an  inquisitive  robin,  but 


quite  an  interesting  lesson  I've  learned 
to  tell  my  little  ones.  Never  must  they 
be  envious,  never!  The  rain  has  served 
its  purpose,  and  brought  out  many  fresh 
worms.    What  a  feast  for  my  family !" 

The  robin  paused,  and  gazed  again  at 
the  rose  petals  on  the  lawn. 

"Poor  roses!"  he  murmured  softly, 
"May  you  bloom  more  wisely  next  time!" 


I 
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THE  WEDDING 
T  Was  the  srvellest  wedding  that 
Manhattan  ever  saw; 
The  bride's  bouquet  was  cauliflower 

With  shower  effect  of  slaw. 
The  decorations  formed  a  boWer 

Of  cabbages  and  beans. 
With  spinach  and  asparagus 
And  other  garden  greens. 

Aigrettes  of  slender  scallions  trimmed 

The  bridesmaids'  hats  of  lace. 
And  in  the  best  man's  left  lapel 

A  radish  found  a  place. 
The  Wedding  cake  was  decked  with  beets. 

Cucumbers  and  tomatoes. 
And  princely  Was  the  bridegroom's  gift — 

A  barrel  of  potatoes. 
— Minna  Irving  in  The  New  York  Sun. 
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Shopping  for  the  Baby 

A  Philadelphia  grocer,  trying  to  wait 
on  several  customers  at  once,  was  ap- 
proached by  a  lady  with  a  recjuest  for 
"five  cents'  worth  of  animal  crackers," 
and  wouldn't  he  "please  leave  out  the 
elephants,  as  they  frighten  the  baby  so." 
— Harper's  Magazine. 

#     ^  4* 

"You  must  put  your  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,"  said  the  earnest  citizen. 

"Glad  of  the  chance,"  replied  Mr.  Chug- 
gins.  "I  feel  lucky  if  I  don't  have  to 
crawl  under  a  motor  car  and  lie  on 
my  I)ack  to  fix  the  works." — Washington 
Star. 
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WHIT 
HOUS£ 

COFPB£ 

AND  TEA 


White  House  Coffee  is  put  up  for  those 
who  want  a  dependable  article  of  intrinsic 
value,  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price. 
That  price  is  not  high,  certainly  not  ex- 
travagant, as  your  own  experience  will 
prove.  You  can  buy  White  House  Coffee 
in  any  business  center  of  this  country. 
Its  wonderful  growth  in  sales  in  20  years 
is  the  best  proof  that  its  splendid  standard 
of  quality  is  not  approached  by  other 
brands.  We  offer  it  as  the  best  Coffee 
sold  by  anybody  anywhere. 

White  House  Teas  (5  distinct  flavors) 
are  just  as  good  as  White  House  Cof- 
fee. Both  Coffee  and  Teas  are  in  the 
"AlUTin"  cans  that  Keep  all  goodness 
in,  all  badness  out. 

DWINELL-WRIGHT  CO., 

Principal  Coffee  Roasters, 
BOSTON -CHICAGO. 


Mrs.  Jones — Does  my  daughter's  piano 
practice  annoy  your  husband? 

Neighbor — Oh,  not  at  all — Jack  can't 
tell  one  note  fr(Mn  another! — Life. 

4*     4"  # 

"Is  Gerald  going  to  enlist?" 

"I  don't  know  ;  but  lie  certainly  has 
the  courage.  Me  talks  to  the  cook  as 
carelessly  as  if  she  were  one  of  the 
family." — Life. 


Verb.  Sap. 

England  began  the  war  by  expecting 
that  every  man  would  do  his  duty,  but 
she  quickly  found  that  the  only  way  to 
cud  the  war  was  by  defining  the  duty 
and  naming  the  man.  C'olumljia,  please 
copy. — Life. 

«^ 

Bess — And  is  she  a  good  housewife? 
Jane — A  pippin  !    Why,  the  poor  chaj) 
has  no  comfort  whatever! — Life. 
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Geary  &  Mason  Streets 
LEADING  PLAYHOUSE 


Cort 


Ellis  &  Market  Streets 
ORIGINAL  NEW  YORK 
PRODUCTIONS 


O'Farrell,  near  Powell 
THE  FAVORITE  THEATRE 
All  the  Best  of  the  New  Plays 


St,  jfrancis 

Geary  Street,  near  Powell 

FIRST  PRODUCTION  PHOTO 
PLAYS 

Splendid  Orchestra 


OUR  new  1917  Detachable  Sedan  Top  gives  you  cozy,  comfortable 
body  equipment  for  the  coldest,  stormiest  veather.    You  can 
change  your  open  touring  car  into  a  winter  car  in  a  few  minutes. 
Perfect  fit  —  no  rattling  possible.   One  solid  unit  with  the  car.  A 
beautiful,  stylish  Sedan.  Whipcord  lined.  Electrically  lighted.  Drop 
plate  windows  in  doors. 

Eight  body  styles  with  the  famous  Biltwel  construction — Special 
Continental  motor — Timken  axles  front  and  rear — multiple  dry  disc 
clutch — long,  underslung  springs — Remy  automatic  ignition — push 
button  starter — mirror  finish — Everything  In  and  On. 

Touring  car  $1135.  See  these 
cars  at  your  nearest  Velie  dealer's. 

VELIE  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

149  Velie  Place  MOUNE,  ILLINOIS 

Catalog  on  Request 


BIGGER-BETTER— MORE  POWEEt 


Your  Son 
Your  Daughter 
Your  Husband 
Yourself 

Imperatively  Need  One  of  the 
Following  Books: 

Happiness  and  Business  Welfare 
Demand  That  Each  Shall  Pos- 
sess a  Thorough  Knowledge 
of  the  Things  Which  So 
Wonderfully  Concern  Us. 

So  remarkable  has  been  the  call 
for  these  books  that  they  have  been 
translated  into  twenty-two  lan- 
guages throughout  the  world. 

Unqualified  endorsements  come 
from  such  eminent  people  as  Lady 
Henry  Somerset,  Frances  E.  Wil- 
lard,  Harriet  Lincoln  Coolidge,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  William  T. 
Stead,  Admiral  John  W.  Philip, 
President  Faunce  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, President  Andrews  of  Nebraska 
University,  Bishop  McVickar,  D.D., 
Edward  N.  Bok,  Judge  P.  Stenger 
Grosscup,  and  scores  of  other  well 
known  people. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


What  a  Young  Boy  Ought 

to  Know. 
What  a  Young  IVIan  Ought 

to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Husband 
Ought  to  Know. 

4.  What  a  Man  of  Forty-five 

Ought  to  Know. 

5.  What  a  Young  Girl  Ought 

to  Know. 

6.  What  a  Young  Woman  Ought 

to  Know. 

7.  What  a  Young  Wife  Ought 

to  Know. 

8.  What  a  Woman  of  Forty- 

five  Ought  to  Know. 


Any  one  of  these  books  will  be 
sent  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  $3.00 
covering  two  years'  subscription  to 
"Everywoman."  Pin  your  check, 
postal  order,  express  order,  or  bank 
draft  to  this  ad.,  checking  book  de- 
sired. The  book  comes  absolutely 
free.  Address 

Business  Manager  Everywoman 

627-8  Hearst  Building 
San  Francisco 
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The  Scenic  Line 

Direct  to 

Sacramento,   Dixon,  Woodland 
Marysville,  Colusa,  Gridley 
Oroville  and  Chico 

Automatic   Block  Signals 

Observation  Cars 
Rock  Ballasted  Road-Bed 


Through  Observation  Car 
Service  between  Chico, 
Marysville  and  Bay  Cities 
in  connection  with  North- 
ern Electric  Railway. 

Write  for  Descriptive 
Folder 


Oakland,  Antioch&  Eastern  Ry. 

San  Francisco  Depot,  Key  Route  Ferry 
PHONE  SUTTER  2339 


n 


Visit  this  delightful  island  paradise  when  in  the 
height  of  its  attractiveness — See  Honolulu,  the  pleas- 
ure loving  metropolis,  in  the  very  midst  of  its  gay- 
est season — Stop-over  at  Hilo  and  view  by  day  and 
by  night  the  volcano  Kilauea — "House  of  Everlast- 
ing Fire." 

NEW    AND    IMPROVED  SERVICE 
THE    FLOATING   PALACE   OF   THE  PACIFIC 

S.  S.  GREAT  NORTHERN 

Length  525  Ft..  Width  63  Ft..  Speed  24  Knots 
Government  License  800  Passengers 

SAILING— 4  P.  M..  PIER  7 

EVERY  20  DAYS 


ONLY  4  NIGHTS  AT  SEA 


$65'""* 


up 


ONE  WAY  FARES 

$45 ^"p^  $35     ^tTp' $130.00 


Ask  for  Descriptive  Literature 
—TICKET  OFFICES— 
665  Market  St.  (Palace  Hotel)  Sutter 
1130  Broadway.  Oakland 


Extension  Telephone  Service 

An  Extension  Telephone  adds  to  ,the  comfort  of  the  home 
by  saving  unnecessary  steps,  time  and  annoyance. 

Connected  with  your  main  telephone 
it  can  be  placed  in  any  part  of  the  house. 
It  doubles  the  value  of  your  telephone  service. 

The  Cost  Is  Small 
The  Convenience  Great 


THE  PACIFIC  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CO. 
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Fair  Treatment  y/A 
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Tested  on  the  Teeth 
of  the  Road- 

GOODHiCH 

BLACK  SAFETY  TREAD  TIRES 


ICTURE  to  yourself  the  ROAD  TEST 
Goodrich's  Test  Car  Fleets  put  to  Goodrich 
Tires. 


With  light  and  heavy  cars,  from  Pierce-Arrows 
and  Packards  to  Fords,  the  fleets  hammer  Goodrich 
Tires  against  sand,  rock  and  gravel  in  every  part  of 
the  country. 

The  Atlantic  Fleet,  crunching  over  the  hills  and  valleys 

of  New  York  and  New  England; 
The  Pacific  Fleet,  pounding  along  the  Western  Coast; 
The  Dixie  Fleet,  braving  the  sun  grilled  roads  of  the  South ; 
The  Lake  Fleet,  ploughing  the  sands  of  Minnesota; 
The  Prairie  Fleet,  scouring  the  region  of  Kansas  City; 
The  Mountain  Fleet,  grinding  over  the  rocky  trails  of 

Yellowstone  and  Glacier  Park; 
All  put  the  ROAD  TEST  cruelly  to  Goodrich  Tires  through 
millions  of  miles  of  roughing  it. 

Only  the  BEST  can  wilhsland  such  a  TEST. 
OMY  the  BEST  does. 

You  get  it,  the  TESTED  certainty  of  last- 
ing  service,   freedom  from   tire  trouble, 
mileage,    backed   up    by   Goodrich  Fair 
Treatment,  in  Goodrich  Black 
Safety  Treads. 


The 

B.  F.  GOODRICH 

Akron,  Ohio 

Goodrich  nlso  niiiki-s  the  fiiniuus 
Silvertown  Cord  Tires  whii-h  won 
the  1916  Racing  Championship 

The  Best  Tubes — Brown  and  Ora 


Alk  %nir  Dealer  for  Them 
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Bojst  iit  tho  Long  Run "  | 


Officiaf  Journal  of 
National  (Touncil  of  >iPom(tn,  Mlcmbers^if .  7,000,000 


Everywoman  is  a  valuable  advertising  medium  to  advertisers  whose 
business  appeals  to  women.  Following  are  reasons  why.  Read  them  and 
write  for  our   special   RcSult  Getting  proposition.     It   will  interest 

and  pay  you. 


(1)  "Everywoman"  is  a  woman's  paper.    It  is  a  fact 

conceded  by  all  that  women  spend  at  least  85"; 
of  money  spent  in  the  home. 

(2)  "Everywoman"  goes  to  women  direct.    Its  readers 

are  99'^  women.  This  avoids  the  expensive  ad- 
vertising waste  resulting  from  buying  space  in  a 
medium  of  more  general  circulation  which  does 
not  reach  perhaps  50' ,  of  the  sex  you  want  and 
pay  for. 

(3)  "Everywoman"  is  read  by  women  who  are  inter- 

ested in  their  organized  efforts.  Thus  advertisers 
appeal  largely  to  club  women  who  are  conceded 
progressive  and  intelligent,  and  who  are  the  great- 
est "spenders"  among  the  women,  of  any  com- 
munity. 

(4)  "Everywoman's"  subscribers  are  proud  of  feminine 

progress.  They  read  of  this  progress  in  our  mag- 
azine. This  means  thorough  scrutiny  of  its  con- 
tents and  advertisers  secure  greater  benefit  as  a 
result. 

(5)  "Everywoman"  is  printed  on  excellent  paper  and 

advertisements  are  well  placed  as  to  reading  mat- 
ter. These  physical  advantages  produce  a  more 
attractive  and  more  widely  read  advertisement. 

(6)  "Everywoman"  has  broad  scope,  is  fearless,  diversi- 

fied, clean,  non-sectarian  and  non-partisan.    It  has 


no  enemies  who  would  discredit  those  who  adver- 
tise in  its  columns. 

(7)  "Everywoman"  is  the  official  journal  of  the  National 

Council  of  Women,  composed  of  seven  million 
members  through  its  affiliated  associations  in  the 
United  States.  Reciprocity  is  a  strong  factor  to 
advertisers  who  assist  in  its  upbuilding  efforts. 

(8)  "Everywoman,"  because  of  its  official  nature,  is  pre- 

served in  homes  and  clubs  for  years.  This  insures 
to  advertisers  greater  permanency  than  is  usual. 

(9)  "Everywoman,"  besides  estimated  local  readers  of 

more  than  25,000  each  month,  goes  to  1000  clubs 
numbering  over  100,000  women  members.  Local 
advertisers  are  charged  for  local  readers  only. 

(10)  "Everywoman's"    subscribers    are    busy  women. 

They  read  this  Magazine  to  the  exclusion,  often, 
of  fiction  and  other  mediums.  The  best  way  to 
reach  them  is  through  the  publication  they  are 
sure  to  read. 

(11)  "Everywoman"  will  establish  an  Advertiser's  Index, 

making  quick  reference  to  any  advertisement  pos- 
sible to  readers  of  this  magazine. 

(12)  "Everywoman,"  through  an  expert  copy-man,  will 

edit  each  advertisement  free  of  charge,  when  de- 
sired. 


The  advertiser  who  reads  the  above  carefully  must  concede  that  not  one  reason  has  been  forced  and  that 
each  and  every  one  constitutes  a  real  advantage,  whether  for  results  or  general  publicity.  It  is  our  purpose  to 
combine  the  natural  advantages  of  this  magazine  with  an  efficient  service  which  will  maintain  permanent  rela- 
tions with  all  earnest  and  far-seeing  advertisers.    The  law  of  mutual  benefit  is  thus  bound  to  prevail. 
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Everywoman  Works 

For  You  All 
Will  You  Work  For 
Us? 
We  Ask 
Each  Subscriber 
To  Send  in 
Two  New  Subscribers 
And  do  it  Now! 
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Mmrysl©-n45  'Wmli  Mfx  Soldiers  -dsid  J^HIlies 


CA1,[.ED  hy  a  mightier  blast  than 
ever  biigic  l)le\v  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, there  fared  forth  last  month 
from  e\'ery  corner  of  this  country  and 
from  every  walk  of  life,  male  and  female 
without  distinction,  a  host  of  "soldier  cit- 
izenry," volunteers  all,  for  bloodless  bat- 
tle in  humanity's  name,  their  flag  a  scar- 
let cross  upon  a  field  of  white,  their  gift 
their  labor  and  their  means,  as  ofTering 
to  the  only  neutral  army  in  the  world, 
the  Red  Cross. 

Thousands,  since  the  entry  of  this 
country  into  the  war,  have  offered  them- 
selves for  the  battlefield  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  justice,  millions  have 
opened  their  purses  and  donated  their 
services  for  the  Red  Cross,  so  closely  co- 
operating with  the  military  l)ranch  of 
the  government  and  so  vital  a  factor. 

And  the  gold  that  is  poured  into  the 
coffers  of  this  great  society  of  mercy — 
for  what  will  it  be  used?  Here  are  some 
of  the  uses  toward  which  the  hundred 
million  dollars  will  make  a  start — only 
a  start,  alas,  for  the  duties  and  oppor- 
tunities confronting  the  Red  Cross  have 
no  precedent  in  history  and  are  beyond 
the  human  mind  to  estimate,  in  this  the 
greatest  war  in  history.  New  fields  are 
constantly  opening,  and  new  ways  must 
be  found  to  meet  new  situations.  Op- 
portunities for  broad,  humanitarian  ser- 
vices are  unlimited. 

There  is  first  the  duty  to  our  own 
men,  and  it  is  hoped  that,  through  an 
organization  to  be  formed  by  Mr.  Hurley, 
there  will,  after  mobilization,  be  not  a 
single  camp  the  medical  department  of 
which  will  not  be  supplemented  by  the 
Red  Cross. 

Already  hundreds  of  American  doctors 
and  nurses  are  at  the  front,  and  soon 
there  will  be  in  France  12,000  .American 
engineers  rebuilding  the  railroads  of  that 
stricken  country. 

On  the  battlefields,  there  are  today 
25,000  American  volunteers  with  the 
French  and  English  armies;  to  these 
there  will  be  added  shortly  2.^000  regu- 
lars. 

Our  entire  National  Guard  is  to  be 
mobilized,  the  regular  army  recruited 
to  full  strength,  and  500,000  additional 
men  are  soon  to  be  called  to  the  colors. 

Within  a  few  months  there  will  be  in 
service  a  navy  of  150,000  and  an  army  of 
1.000,000  men. 

To  prepare  in  advance  for  the  needs 


By  Florence  Heath 

of  these  immense  bodies  of  men  is  the 
stupendous  task  before  the  Red  Cross 
right  now.  Ambulances  must  be  made 
ready,  vast  quantities  of  hospital  stores, 
linens,  bandages,  etc.,  must  be  prepared 
immediately. 

As  soon  as  the  men  go  into  camp, 
tlicir  dependent  families  will  present  a 
problem.  Special  cases  requiring  un- 
usual assistance  will  be  handled  through 
local  chapters. 

When  our  men  go  to  France,  the  Red 
Cross  must  not  only  prepare  to  take 
care  of  them  when  sick  and  wounded, 
but  they  must  have  a  home  in  I'Vance 
where  they  can  rest  and  find  wholesome 
amusement  when  relieved  temi)orarily 
from  duty  in  the  trenches,  for  they  can- 
not, like  the  luiglish  and  French  sol- 
diers, go  home.  The  Red  Cross  must 
act  as  a  foster  parent  to  our  soldier  boys 
in  France. 

Moreover,  Americans  will  not  l)e  con- 
tent with  a  Red  Cross  organization  which 
ministers  only  to  our  own  army  and 
navy.  The  needs  of  France  cannot  Init 
stir  the  hearts  of  all  Americans.  Tuber- 
culosis, due  to  trench  warfare,  has  be- 
come prevalent  and  is  spreading.  The 
brave  French  people  must  be  aided  to- 
ward health,  and  in  assisting  them  our 
own  soldiers  will  l)e  .safeguarded. 

Over  1,500  towns  have  been  destroyed 
in  northern  h'rance.  and  in  these  devas- 
tated regions  families  are  homeless  and 
lacking  absolute  necessities.  They  need 
the  simplest  essentials  for  beginning  life 
anew.  Clothing,  agricultural  implements, 
tools  of  all  kinds,  domestic  animals,  par- 
ticularly horses  and  cows,  seeds,  fertiliz- 
ers, bedding,  stoves,  are  badly  needed. 

Then  there  is  Russia.  I  lie  earliest 
possible  relief  is  ])lanned  for  this  dis- 
heartened and  afflicted  country.  While 
I'Vance  has  04.000  ambulances  spread 
over  a  400-mile  war  frontage,  on  the 
Russian  line  of  l.(X)0  miles  there  are 
only  6.000  ambulances. 

r>ack  of  the  lines  in  Russia  are  millions 
of  refugees  from  Lithuania.  Poland  and 
western  Russia,  wandering  from  town  to 
town  and  crowded  into  stables,  cellars 
and  outhouses,  dying  from  disease  due 
to  exposure  and  lack  of  food. 

Russia  needs  our  trained  women  to 
teach  hers  nursing,  and  she  needs  im- 
mense quantities  of  the  elementary  arti- 


cles necessary  to  relieve  the  very  worst 
cases  of  pain  and  suffering.  The  duty 
in  Russia  alone  is  without  limit,  and 
the  Red  Cross  is  the  one  agency  wdiich 
can  exert  itself  effectively  in  this  fright- 
ful emergency. 

To  maintain  a  supply  service  whereby 
all  the  contributions  made  by  us  may 
be  properly  distributed  is  another  work 
of  considerable  scope,  and  the  society 
must  keep  the  families  and  friends  of 
our  soldiers  and  sailors  informed  as  to 
the  wounded  and  missing. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  greatest 
and  most  urgent  needs  of  the  moment 
for  which  the  Red  Cross  will  try  to  pro- 
\ide.  and  for  which  the  .$100,000,000  is 
but  the  first  installment. 

Great  is  the  generosity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  great  is  the  Red  Cross, 
yet  greater  than  these  is  the  need  that 
calls  forth  the  generosity  of  a  liberal  peo- 
ple. 

^  ^ 
IF  YOV  WERE  A  BOY 


IF  pou  XPCTe  a  hoy  this  morning, 
I  Tvondcr  rvhat  tjou  Would  do. 
Was  ever  a  da})  more  perfect. 

Was  ever  the  slf^  more  blue? 
I'm  speal(ing  to  ])ou,  grave  senior; 

I  noticed  pou  as  pou  rveni 
Hot-footing  it  into  the  citXf, 

To  add  to  your  cent  per  cent. 
I  noticed  your  sober  manner. 
Your  very  important  looks. 
And  I  noticed  your  boy  beside  you. 

The  schoolboy  rviih  his  bool(s. 
I  saw — and  you  saTV — where  the  river 

Sweeps  down  to  the  "swimmin  hole," 
Another  boy  playing  "hookey" — 
A  boy  with  a  fishing  pole. 

If  you  Were  a  boy  this  morning, 

I  Wonder  what  you  would  do. 
I  saw  you  stooping  to  whisper 

A  Word  to  the  boy  with  you. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  you  told  him 

That  the  truant  boy  Was  a  fool. 
That  nothing  ripens  manhood 

Like  the  moments  spent  in  school. 
With  the  fresh  blue  sky  above  you 

And  the  green  fields  under  it. 
How  dare  you  utter  such  nonsense, 

O  liar  and  hypocrite? 
If  you  were  a  boy  this  morning, 

A  boy  with  a  heart  and  soul. 
You'd  be,  in  spite  of  a  licking. 

The  boy  with  the  fishing  pole. 

— Kansas  Cily  Star. 
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WHEN  Liberty  unsheathed  her  srvord, 
bright  flashing  in  the  sun. 
And   Freedom's   dauntless  children 
braved  the  storm  thai  made  them  one. 
When   to   the  god  of  Battle   Tvas   heard  the 

patriot's  cry. 
And  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  and  Concord 

flamed  the  sl(y. 
The  nejv-born  nation  of  the  rvorld  a  standard 

sought  to  find 
Whose  radiant  beauty  typified  the  hopes  of  all 
mankind. 

The  centuries  had  seen  with  atve  the  flags  of 

Greece  and  Rome 
Flaunt  in  triumph  o'er  the  brave  and  shadow 

slaves  at  home; 
Spain's  cruel  golden  ensign  float  defiant  in  the 

breeze. 

And  England's  haughty  union  jack  play  havoc 
on  the  seas; 

Not  one  proclaifned  the  rights  of  man  for  mil- 
lions yet  unborn. 

Not  one  through  all  the  darkness  shot  a  gleam 
of  freedom's  darvn. 

The  symbols  of  a  tyrant's  strength  gave  patri- 
ot's sons  no  light 

To  blaze  a  path  to  liberty  and  cheer  them  in 
the  fight; 

A  higher  power  must  give  the  sign  and  inspira- 
tion bring 

To  paint  the  banner  of  the  free  and  make  the 

welkin  ring; 
The  dazzling  splendors  of  the  skies,  the  beauties 

of  the. earth 


By  Robert  Ferrall 

(W'ith  iiermission  of  I\[rs.  Ferrall) 

Must  blend  their  glories  all  in  one  to  give  the 

new  flag  birth. 
In   the  summer's  noontide  gladness,   'mid  the 

forest  wild  and  grand. 
The  fathers  met  in  council  for  the  glory  of  the 

land; 

They  besought  divine  assistance,  and  ere  the 
day  was  done 


A  rainbow  spanned  the  dome  of  blue  with  dia- 
monds of  the  sun; 

But  of  all  its  Wondrous  colors,  when  the  bow 
of  promise  fled. 

The  one  that  lived  and  faded  not  was  the  battle 
hue  of  red. 

It  seemed  to  all  prophetic,  like  a  signal  from 
the  spheres. 

Presaging  war's  grim  fortunes,  its  triumphs, 
hopes  and  fears — 


A  flash  of  steel  and  gory  fields  and  liosts  of 

heroes  slain. 
On  Revolution's  holy  ground  ere  peace  could 

come  again. 

But  the  crimson  of  its  luster  on  land  and  sky 
and  sea 

Cave  the  rich  broad  stripe  of  carnage  to  the 
emblem  of  the  free. 

Again   in   suppliance    k^^eeling   on    the  New 

World's  hallowed  sod. 
In  the  moonlight's  mystic  brightness  they  seek 

the  help  of  God; 
Fair  Luna's  full-orbed   radiance  imparadised 

the  night. 

The  while  light  of  a  myriad  stars  shone  beau- 
tiful and  bright. 

The  azure  banners  of  the  clouds,  Uke  battle- 
ships on  high. 

Around  the  constellations  sailed  in  grandeur 
through  the  sky. 

In  awe  and  Wonder  gazing  on  the  Master's 

Work  above. 
The  moon  seemed  like  the  ruler  of  a  universe 

of  love; 

The  stars,  her  bright-eyed  subjects,  in  happiness 
serene. 

The  ideal  free  republic,  where  justice  reigns 
supreme. 

The  sages  knew  that  Heaven  itself  made  an- 
swer to  their  prayer — 

Behold  Cod's  spangled  firmament:  our  Flag  is 
shining  there! 


VERSES   FROM  A  CANADIAN 
MOTHER 


(To  her  son,  born  Montreal,  Feb,  5,  1895; 
killed  at  St.  Eloi,  April  9,  1916.) 


A 


WINTRY  day  of  snow-clad  splen- 
dour— 

Yet  on  my  heart  doth  a  blossom 
lie. 

Cod's  own  gift  from  a  far-off  Hea- 
ven, 

Dropped  by  an  angel  passing  by. 


Oh!  little  flower  I  loved  and  cherished! 

(He  that  hath  given  can  lake  aWay!) 
Oh!  lillle  feet  whose  steps  I  guided! 

Oh!  little  hands  that  I  taught  to  pray! 
Where  are  you  now?     You  never  faltered. 


But  bravely  followed  the  Spirit's  call 
That  led  to  the  heights  of  crimson  battle- 
In  taking  him,  God  took  niy  all. 

— M.  K.  in  Overseas  Magazine. 

''^     ''9*  ''0* 
LORD,  SPEED  THE  LIGHT! 


By  Caro  Taylor 


WEARY  the  soul  as  it  rests  through 
the  night— 
Watch  o'er  our  slumbers,  O  In- 
finite Might! 
Out  through  the  darkness,  show  us  the 
way! 

W e  plead  now  with  Thee 
For  more  perfect  day — 
Bright  be  the  dawn 


Through  darkest  night! 
O  Lord,  speed  the  light! 

Let  not  the  hate  of  our  brothers  prevail; 
Let  not  the  darkness  our  loved  ones  assail; 
Guide  and  protect  by  land  and  o'er 
sea ! 

Lord,  in  Thy  mercy. 

We  plead  now  with  Thee! 

Give  us  sWeei  peace. 
Peace  without  fear. 
And  loved  ones  so  dear. 

ej^ 

THE  EGOTIST 
Here's  to  the  man  who  knows  it  all! 
He  bores  his  friends  beyond  recall. 
Bui  still,  amid  pain,  grief  and  strife. 
He's  always  satisfied  with  life. 

— Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 
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Dear  Everywoman : 

TlIOUCiHTS  crt)vv(l  so  that  1  am 
tempted  to  adopt  ttie  old-time  ser- 
mon plan  for  this  letter, 
[-•irst — My  e.xcuse  for  writing'  is.  l)einti: 
a  Californian  temporarily  transplanted 
to  "Little  old  New  York,"  I  want  noth- 
in,?  overlooked,  withheld  or  neglected 
that  can  increase  California's  great  nse- 
fulness. 

Second — "Welfare  work"  is  a  phrase 
embracing  much.  There  is  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  it  in  the  Emporium  of  San  l<>an- 
cisco. 

Several  California  women  are  engaged 
in  various  forms  of  this  work  here  in  the 
East.  Miss  Jane  Seymour  Klink  is  an 
authority  on  the  subject.  It  would  take 
a  very  long  letter  to  tell  of  the  deniuc- 
racy  she  so  ably  manages.  She  will  not 
let  me  say  she  leads  it. 

.\  newer  work  of  a  different  type,  but 
very  important,  is  that  of  the  "Commit- 
tee on  Occui)ations  for  Patients  and  In- 
mates of  Municipal  Hospitals  and  Homes 
(alms  houses)  for  New  York  city." 

This  committee  is  composed  of,  and 
so  far  financed  by,  private  citizens,  to 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  turning  to 
account  the  potential  labor  of  handi- 
capped people — the  chronic  sick,  the  crip- 
ples, convalescents,  aged  and  infirm,  by 
providing  occupations  graded  to  then- 
capacities,  the  proceeds  of  such  labor  to 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  patient. 

Trained  teachers  are  provided  by  the 
committee,  and  the  work  itself  is  super- 
vised by  another  California  woman,  Miss 
Susan  C.  Johnson,  formerly  of  the 
Berkeley  school  department,  and  later 
Government  worker  in  saving  and  im- 
proving native  designs  in  textiles, 
basketry  and  so  on  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Another  long  letter  would  be 
needed  for  details  of  this  interesting 
effort. 

Third  —  Hearing  ]\Iiss  Johnson  talk 
of  her  work  at  once  sent  my  thoughts 
to  the  individuals  and  groups,  male  and 
female.  in  the  public  institutions 
throughout  our  own  State,  whose  lives 
are  colorless  burdens  to  themselves  and 
to  every  one  else.  The  beneficent  effect 
of  occupation  to  these  people,  aside  from 
any  money  standpoint,  is  inestimable, 
and  the  earning  capacity  would  become 
an  aid  to  their  regeneration.  It  is  true 
I  first  thought  of  inebriates  and  drug 
users  who  have  been,  under  protest — and 


By  Mary  Delano  Fletcher 
Welfare  Manager  of  the  Champlain  Silk 
Mills 

very  proper  protest — ([uartcred  in  the 
over-full  insane  asylums. 

A  farm  is  to  be  started  for  these  last, 
and  this  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  they  need  not  wait  for  thai, 
'ihey  could  all  l)o  busy,  earning  now, 
though  I  would  suggest  that  one-half 
their  earnings  go  to  the  maintenance  of 
tlie  institution  and  the  balance  be  placed 
to  their  credit,  so  that  when  they  leave, 
cured,  we  hope,  they  need  not  be  penni- 
less. I  know  some  inmates  have  duties 
al)out  the  premises,  yet  the  veriest 
drudgery  b'ecomcs  less  distastefi'l  if  it 
is  made  a  means  to  an  end,  or  is  followed 
by  some  pleasura1)le  pursuit. 

Fourth — An  industry  that  has  liad  to 
languish  in  our  versatile  California,  be- 
cause of  the  ex]")ense  of  lal)or,  is  one  that 
could  be  pursued  by  the  inmates  of  all 
the  institutions  i  iiave  mentioned.  This 
is  the  culture  of  silk  worms  to  su])ply 
the  home  demand  of  our  factories  for 
silk  fibre. 

While  skill  is  rcipiired  for  tlie  culture 
I  if  the  highest  grade  of  cocoons,  there  is 
a  neglected  part  of  the  industry  that  re- 
(|uires  little  skill. 

I'])  to  a  few  years  ago,  only  unpicrced 
cocoons  of  the  silkworm  were  salable. 
Then  a  wise  luiglishman  awakened  to 
the  possible  use  of  what  had  always 
been  called  "waste,"  found  in  many 
forms  in  all  silk  factories,  and  since  that 
time  the  pierced  cocoons  are  in  demand, 
tliough  not,  of  course,  at  the  price  of  un- 
])icrced  ones. 

To  perpetuate  the  species,  a  ])roi)or- 
tion  of  cocoons  must  be  pierced,  that  the 
chrysalis  develop  into  the  moth,  "have 
wings  and  flutter  and  fly."  Great  skill 
is  needed  to  understand  when  to  prevent 
this  development,  but  that  may  be  left  to 
the  entirely  efficient.  In  the  early  efforts 
in  the  State  to  l)uild  up  the  silk  indus- 
try, I  know  that  children  of  12  years  old 
received  prizes  for  unpierced  cocoons,  so 
the  less  difficult  work  should  be  easily 
learned. 

Today  nothing  is  wasted.  About  seven 
firms  are  using  only  pierced  cocoons. 
Waste  is  used  to  prepare  "soft  silk,"  silk 
yarns  of  many  weights,  sweaters  of  some 
grades,  crepes,  dental  floss  and  electric 
wire  coverings.    These  mills  have  their 


waste.  l)ut  tiiis  is  sold  and  becomes  the 
filling  of  the  most  delightful  of  com- 
fortables. 

These  silk  yarn  mills  are  depending 
largely  upon  China  and  Japan  for  their 
supplies  of  cocoons,  and  California  should 
have  a  share  in  this  production. 

It  is  conceded  that  if  silk  growing  is 
e\  er  to  be  a  commercial  success  in 
.\merica,  it  must  be  along  lines  where 
our  people  can  compete  with  those  who 
raise  the  cocoons  in  the  Orient.  In  those 
countries  the  labor  involved  is  the  un- 
considered lal)or  of  women  and  children, 
for  the  sericidture  of  the  Orient  is  a  cot- 
tage industry. 

Who  among  ourselxes  correspond 
most  nearly  to  those  who  care  for  the 
silkworms  across  the  Pacific?  Suppose 
we  say  it  is  our  dependents  in  public  and 
semi-public  institutions,'  what  then? 
Could  they  raise  the  high  grade  raw 
silk  that  constitutes  the  chief  article  of 
export  of  China  and  Japan?  Hardly,  but 
they  can  easily  with  a  little  guidance, 
raise  silk  waste — the  fiber  from  unpierced 
and  imperfect  cocoons.  The  demand  for 
it  at  our  spinning  mills  is  constant  and 
unsatisfied,  .\nyone  that  can  pick  mul- 
berry and  certain  other  kinds  of  leaves 
can  raise  ordinary  cocoons. 

"I  know  California  can  raise  cocoons, 
but  it's  the  labor  question,"  said  the 
])resident  of  one  of  our  mills  to  me. 

"Will  you  promise  to  buy  all  I  can 
offer  at  your  present  price?"  I  asked. 

"Xot  only  promise,  but  want  you  to 
liromise  to  sell  to  me,"  was  his  reply. 

The  market  is  therefore  assured.  It 
remains  to  put  the  people  to  work.  Be- 
sides the  many  institutions  referred  to, 
there  are  the  school  children  all  over  the 
State,  with  whom  it  might  be  worked 
out  through  their  nature  study  classes. 

The  whole  silk  industry  is  immense. 
Make  it  a  cluli  study.  Get  in  touch  with 
the  Agricultural  College  of  the  State 
University  and  find  out  how  ])romptly 
vour  inquiries  will  be  met. 

T  can  send  nou  the  name  of  a  gentle- 
man who  knows  all  about  the  matter, 
and  who  is  going  to  the  Orient  in  quest 
of  more  silk  fiber.  He  will  gladly  ar- 
range to  talk  with  any  club  that  will  take 
up  the  subject.    It  is  worth  considering. 
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Members  of  the  National  Council  of  Women: 

IN  THE  June  number  of  Every  woman 
you  received  notice  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  women  by 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  whose 
function  is  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of 
women  and  be  a  clearing  house  for 
women's  organizations. 

A  tremendous  responsibility  has  been 
placed  on  this  committee,  to  secure 
greater  efficiency  in  women's  defense 
work  for  tlie  nation. 

The  committee  appointed  at  once  a 
temporary  chairman  in  each  of  the  forty- 
eight  states,  as  well  as  in  the  territories 
under  the  charge  of  the  United  States. 

The  temporary  chairman  received, 
with  her  appointment,  a  plan  of  organi- 
zation covering  the  call  of  all  the  or- 
ganized women  of  the  State  in  confer- 
ence, the  formation  of  a  permanent  State 
committee,  election  of  permanent  chair- 
man and  officers,  and  the  immediate  ap- 
pointment of  competent  women  in  each 
city,  county  and  town,  and  extending 
into  tlie  rural  communities  of  the  State. 

Further  instructions  directed  the  offi- 
cers of  the  State  division  to  department- 
alize the  work,  with  a  competent  head 
for  each  department,  co-ordinating  the 
work  with  the  national  departments,  un- 
der registration  for  service,  relief,  both 
home  and  allied,  largely  under  the  Red 
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Cross,  increase  of  food  supply,  conser- 
vation and  (listrihutit)n,  protection  of 
women  workers,  as  to  wages,  hours  and 
general-  living  conditions,  courses  of  in- 
struction and  training  classes,  wliere  not 
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otherwise  provided,  and  safeguarding  the 
moral  and  spiritual  forces,  to  keep  a  sane 
and  normal  r)Utlonk  on  lite. 

This  entire  i)laii  merely  links  ni  com- 
])lete  working  co-operation  existmg  or- 
ganizations of  women  and  the  affiliation 


of  all  women  not  members  of  organiza- 
tions. 

The  object  of  this  plan  is  to  fulfill  the 
object  of  their  appointment,  to  enlist  at 
once  the  greatest  possible  number  in  the 
service,  which  the  national  crisis  de- 
mands. 

Work  already  started  toward  these 
same  ends  is  investigated  and  utilized 
in  order  to  avoid  duplication  and  over- 
!ai)i)ing.  The  committee  desires  to  con- 
serve everything  useful  in  the  way  of 
work  and  organization,  and  the  form  ad- 
vised is  in  the  interest  of  higher  effi- 
ciency. 

The  ])atri(jtism  that  this  implies  is 
higher  than  any  one  organization ;  all 
are  uniting  in  this  service  and  we  hope 
to  see  large  results  before  the  biennial 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  of 
Women  in  Washington  in  December. 

It  will  interest  our  members  to  know- 
that  the  board,  at  its  recent  meeting  in 
Chicago,  decided  to  focus  all  activities 
upon  the  reconstruction  work  of  the 
Council  after  the  war — the  service  the 
Council  of  the  United  States  may  ren- 
der to  our  sisters  across  the  water. 

(^)ur  one  hope  is  for  permanent  i)eace 
as  the  outcome  of  tliis  great  struggle — 
and  the  union  of  the  women  of  the 
world  in  the  activities  of  jjeace. 


WHEN.  Springlime  ihrorvs  a  mantle 
green 
Over  the  earth's  dark  breast. 
And  birds  chirp  forth  most  rapturously 

From  field  and  forest's  crest; 
When  all's  abloom  and  fragrant 
At  Nature's  sxveet  behest. 
My  heart  beats  high; 
'Won;,  norv,"  I  cry, 
"Earth  is  the  goodliest." 

When  Summer,  Tvith  her  hand  of  gold. 

Transforms  the  fields  of  grain. 
And  pasture-lands  lie  gleaming 

After  the  freshening  rain; 
When  bright  nasturtiums  gayly  flaunt 
Their  color  on  the  pane, 
"Slay  with  us  long," 
Is  all  my  song, 
"Summer!     Co  not  again!" 
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When  Autumn  trails  her  auburn  hair 

Athwart  the  forest  lone. 
And  leaves  are  turned  to  crimson 
And  the  reaper's  toil  is  done; 
When  squirrels  whisl(  their  sprightliest. 
And  nuts  are  ripe  and  brown. 
When  cricl(ets  sing 
And  axes  ring 
And  bring  the  great  trees  down; 

When  first  the  frosts  begin  to  g/ea  n. 

And  cranberries  are  red. 
And  ducl(s  sad  southward  o'er  the  s'(y. 

And  short  the  days  are  sped; 
When  Indian  Summer  d  fain  reclaim 
The  flowers  that  are  dead. 
Then,   so   to  me. 
Earth  seems  to  be 
Most  blest  and  hallowed. 


When   Winter  holds  the  landscape 

Within  his  icy  hand. 
And  pine  trees  stand  all  darl(ling 

Amid  a  snow-clad  land; 
When  winds  fling  their  defiance. 
Like  olden  armed  band. 
And  hissing  logs 
On  fire  dogs 
Their  onslaught  fierce  withstand; 

When  sleigh  bells  chime  a  melody. 

And  fiddles  loudly  sing. 
And  through  the  mazes  of  the  reel 

The  merry  dancers  fling; 
When  seating' s  on  the  mill-pond. 
And  time  is  on  the  wing. 
Then  hey!  for  folly. 
For  Winter's  jolly — 
Hail  to  the  seasons'  l(ing! 


EV  ERY  W  O  M  AN 
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World's  Democracy 

the  Royal  Road  to  Peace 

THE  United  States  has  sent  forth  her  ultimatum  to  the 
world  that  she  has  entered  the  World  War  to  help  give 
the  gift  of  freedom  to  persecuted  and  bewildered  peo- 
ple, people  who  are  enlightened  enough  to  fight  and  sacrifice 
so  men  may  be  free  to  do  their  own  thinking;  to  adjust  their 
own  affairs;  to  make  their  own  laws;  to  live  up  to  the  best  of 
their  intelligence,  and  to  pray  to  their  God — in  the  language 
of  their  own  souls,  without  having  to  do  so  by  the  prescrip- 
tion of  royal  rulers.  And  that  no  country,  however  small, 
should  be  governed  against  the  will  of  her  people. 

In  the  face  of  the  brutal,  murderously  governed  countries 
of  a  good  part  of  Europe,  anyone  will  admit  that,  in  making 
known  the  desires  of  America,  President  Wilson  really  took 
on  a  large  contract.  But  never,  in  all  the  history  of  the 
world,  was  so  magnificent  an  undertaking  necessary.  And 
never,  in  history,  nor  in  the  years  to  come,  can  undertakings 
of  magnitude  become  so  sure  of  fulfillment.  For  such  is  this 
almighty  promise  of  the  great,  young  Republic,  which  won 
her  own  freedom  against  oppression  and  tremendous  odds. 
That  freedom  for  which  the  untrained  and  poorly  equipped 
soldiers  fought  so  fiercely  at  Bunker  Hill,  which  the  French- 
men fought  for  on  Dead  Man's  Hill,  and  for  which  the  Brit- 
ons and  the  Irish,  Scotchmen,  Canadians,  Australians  and  New 
Zealanders  fought  for  on  Messines  Ridge — and  won — is  of 
the  same  piece  and  pattern.  Its  name  is  Democracy.  And  it 
is  the  greatest  thing — the  only  thing,  worth  fighting  for  in 
all  the  world;  for,  without  it  the  world  would  be  a  semi- 
slave  market,  with  "The  Ruling  Powers"  as  the  master  slave 
owners,  to  whom  the  subjects  should  pay  idolatrous  worship 
for  the  gift  of  living.  And,  "The  Ruling  Powers"  would 
continue  to  be  just  as  they  are  today  in  Europe,  the  master 
grabbers  of  all  which  makes  life  worth  living. 

But,  there  is  no  one  man  living  who  is  fitted  to  safe- 
guard and  dictate  the  lives  and  the  conscience  of  millions  of 
men.  God,  alone,  is  fitted  for  such  a  marvelous  undertaking. 
And,  when  any  poor  human  undertakes  such  omnipotence,  the 
divine  powers  make  sport  of  him,  and  he  usually  goes  mad, 
dragging  his  poor  subjects — who  were  taught  everything 
except  to  think — with  him. 

So,  world  Democracy  is  the  only  royal  road  to  peace.  No 
man  s  soul  or  body  is  shoddy  enough  material  for  enslave- 
ment in  the  twentieth  century.  The  day  of  "The  Ruler"  and 
"the  subject"  is  passing,  but  passing  with  hideous  agony  and 
pain. 

The  "twilight  sleep"  of  free-born  Democracy  is  here 
and  souls  cry  across  the  broad  Atlantic,  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Irish  Sea  and  over  most  of  the  Seven  Seas — cry  to  America, 
the  great  New  World,  to  hasten  to  the  Old  World,  to  France, 
and  unite  the  twin  Republics — in  a  union  which  will  drive 
Autocracy  from  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  which  will  give  to 
every  living  being,  and  to  every  being  yet  unborn,  the  God- 
given  right  of  freedom. 

When  Prescot  set  out  in  the  night  to  defend  Bunker 
Hill,  he  had  1,200  ragged,  hungry,  poorly  equipped  men  and 
boys — mostly  off  the  farms — with  their  old  hunting  rifles  as 
weapons;  but  they  fought  and  died  and  won  freedom  for 
their  descendants.  Now  ten  millions  of  these  descendants, 
and  other  sons  of  freedom — somewhat  better  equipped — are 


willing  to  follow  General  Pershing  into  France,  through  the 
devil's  zone  of  submarines,  in  order  to  bestow  that  gift  on  all 
the  children  of  women.  And,  they  cannot  fail — for,  it  is  the 
gift  of  God. 

Woman's  Sphere — 

Where  Is  the  Limit  Now? 

How  short  are  the  years  now  passed,  when  the  woman's 
sphere  was  an  every  day  expression  on  the  lips  of 
men — and  even  boys — who  pretended  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  world.  Where  is  woman's  sphere  now?  Or  rather, 
where  is  the  limit  of  her  sphere  now?  It  has  none  that  you 
can  see.  In  Russia,  they  draw  the  limit  at  the  fighting-line. 
This,  we  regret.  Although,  it  is  doubtful  if  women  suffer 
more  in  the  anticipation  and  heat  of  battle,  than  they  do 
while  waiting — waiting  while  the  heart's  blood  of  their 
children  is  being  poured  forth  on  the  battlefield,  in  defense 
of  home  and  country.  Indeed,  we  think  not.  The  very  ex- 
citement of  defense,  and  the  heroic  facing  of  death,  would 
deaden  the  pain  for  the  time  being.  But,  the  deadly  uncer- 
tainty; the  wide-open  eyes  watching  through  the  silent  hours 
of  the  night;  the  memory  of  the  magic  voice,  with,  possibly, 
the  dumb,  death  seal  upon  it;  the  beloved  form,  blotted 
out  of  all  earthly  existence,  are  a  few  of  the  things  which 
go  to  make  up  woman's  sphere  today.  And,  these  are  the 
tragedies  which  are  not  at  all  counted  up  to  her  credit  in 
the  summing  up  of  her  efficiency — and  efficient  she  must 
be  now,  or  she  must  cease  to  count;  and,  really,  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  her  in  these  days  of  man-made  slaughter. 

"Woman's  sphere"  (as  men  used  to  think  of  it)  has 
faded  away  into  the  dim  distance.  Look  at  the  women  of 
today,  and  see  what  they  are  doing.  In  the  centers  of  the 
Old  World  they  have  bravely  taken  the  places  of  their  men, 
who  went  to  drive  the  invaders  from  their  country,  or  from 
their  Allies  country.  And,  "the  soft  jobs"  were  not  picked 
out  for  the  women  by  any  means.  Women  of  the  highest 
social  standard  are  seen  daily  doing  the  most  laborious  and 
menial  labor.  In  many  cases  they  welcome  the  work,  as  it 
gives  surcease  or  at  least  dulls  the  pain  of  loss,  grief  or 
suspense.  These  women  did  not  make  the  war;  they  did  not 
give  the  slightest  cause  for  it  either  through  sins  of  omission 
or  of  commission.  They  had  not — nor  have  they  today — the 
poorest  legal  say  in  all  this  hideous  massacre  of  human  life; 
and,  yet,  they  have  been  and  shall  be  the  great  sufferers. 
They  have  promises,  but — well,  so  have  had  the  Irish  on 
Home  Rule. 

4* 

Co-operation  of 

American  Women  In  War-Work 

THE  co-ordination  of  the  activities  of  7,000,000  of  women, 
who  are  to  be  useful  for  the  period  of  the  war,  has 
been  the  task  which  Mrs.  Philip  North  Moore,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Women,  set  for  herself  very 
soon  after  the  United  States  had  war  thrust  upon  her. 
And,  when  the  Government  felt  the  necessity  to  call  upon 
women  to  render  services  to  the  country,  this  enormous 
body  of  women  were  ready  to  fall  in  line  for  service. 

When  the   Council  of  National  Defense  was  created, 
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Cooper 

by  Act  of  Congress,  Secretary  Baker,  its  Chairman,  was  quick 
to  realize  the  value  of  women's  service.  On  April  21  he  made 
known  to  a  number  of  women  of  national  fame,  that  they 
were  appointed  as  a  Committee  on  Women's  Defense  Work. 
Of  this  body.  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  became  Chairman. 
Already,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  great  body  of  The  Na- 
tional Council  of  Women  was  lined  up  for  preparedness,  and 
World  Peace — following  the  war,  the  way  was  cleared  admir- 
ably for  the  services  to  be  performed  by  the  Committee  on 
Women's  Defense  Work. 

It  was  only  on  May  the  second,  at  Washington,  that  Dr. 
Anna  Howard  Shaw,  called  the  members  together.  Out  of 
this  meeting  grew  the  plan  of  registration;  also,  the  plan  to 
avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  the  formation  of  new  lines 
of  service.  The  wise  method  of  assigning  women  to  their 
own  particular  line  of  work,  profession  or  trade,  was  estab- 
lished; thus  eliminating  the  great  waste  of  time  and  labor, 
which  would  clog  the  economic  machinery,  were  women  to 
be  called  upon  to  perform  work  in  which  they  had  no  experi- 
ence. 

This  stroke  of  feminine  efficiency  might  well  be  taken — 
and,  indeed,  "Everywoman"  hopes  it  shall  be  taken,  hence- 
forth, by  the  Government  of  these  United  States,  as  the 
foundation  for  the  only  true,  high  standard  of  government 
service  to  the  people,  who  are  called  upon — through  over- 
whelming taxation — to  pay  the  cost  of  the  untrained  multi- 
tude, who  seek  and  obtain  positions  of  trust,  through  political 
influence  alone. 

It  gives  us  a  sense  of  pride,  as  well  as  security,  to  know 
that  the  eight  women  in  Washington,  called  from  all  over 
the  United  States  by  Secretary  Baker,  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, were  so  judicious  and  far-seeing  as  to  form  plans 
which  cover  practically  every  branch  of  service  and  econom- 
ics, from  conservation  of  food  supply  to  its  production;  from 
hygiene  to  the  demand  that  women  receive  equal  pay  when 
accomplishing  equal  work  with  men. 

The  plan  of  organization,  then  formed,  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Women's  De- 
fense Work  of  the  various  States,  and  is  being  divided 
by  them  into  county  organizations,  according  to  the  best 
available  local  methods  and  materials. 

Owing  to  the  immense  capital  in  knowledge,  experience 
and  capability,  possessed  by  that  National  Committee  on 
Women's  Defense  Work,  Secretary  Baker  rendered  a  great 
service  to  the  Nation  by  his  choice  of  the  following  ladies, 
who  comprise  it:  they  are  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  Mrs. 
Philip  North  Moore,  Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Cowles,  Miss  Maude 
Wetmore,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  Mrs.  Antoinette  Funk, 
Mrs.  Stanley  McCormack,  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Lamar,  and  Miss 
Ida  M.  Tarbell. 

5^  €^ 

Hoover ize  and  Economize — 

Such  Is  President  Wilsons  Counsel 

Now  comes  the  finishing  touch,  on  the  long-needed 
American  economy.  Herbert  Hoover,  the  man  whose 
genius  in  proper  food  distribution  went  a  long 
way  in  saving  what  is  left  of  the  Belgian  population,  is  made 
by  President  Wilson  the  censor  of  American  food  supply  and 
of  its  distribution  as  well.  And  a  mighty  good  thing  this  is 
for  this  country  and  for  the  world  at  large.  For,  however 
clever  the  food  grafters  may  be,  they  will  have  their  hands 
full  "putting  it  over"  on  Herbert  Hoover,  the  great  California 
expert — whose  head  and  heart  and  soul  are  equally  well 
balanced. 

It  is  certainly  a  most  hopeful  sign,  as  well  as  a  guar- 
antee to  the  7,000,000  of  women,  formed  from  all  the  affiliated 


clubs  of  America  under  the  head  of  The  National  Council  of 
Women,  and  thousands  of  women  who  do  not  belong  to  any 
club,  but  who  are  good  and  earnest  workers,  to  be  quite  sure 
that  this  gigantic  task  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man  "who  knows 
how" — a  man  who  has  had  the  practical  and  daily  experience 
in  saving  lives  through  right  feeding  and  sensible  economy. 
So  many  magnificent  and  far-reaching  projects  have,  in  the 
years  gone  by,  been  put  into  incompetent  hands  for  politics' 
sake,  that  the  fact  of  a  proven  expert  being  put  into  the  right 
place,  gives  a  sense  of  security  that  is  close  akin  to  gratitude. 

Mr.  Hoover,  too,  is  fortunate  in  having  the  largest  and 
most  thoroughly  trained  and  broad-minded  women  in  the 
world  as  his  aids  and  assistants.  In  fact,  they  did  not  wait  to 
be  told  what  to  do;  but,  like  good  mothers  and  good  house- 
keepers, they  started  in  at  the  first  call  of  war  to  prepare 
for  the  coming  conflict  in  household  economics.  Now  all 
over  the  country  their  forces  are  being  fast  mobilized  into 
such  an  army  of  efficiency  as  the  world  has  never  seen. 

And  all  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  days  of  stress 
will  not  pass  away.  It  will  leave  America  richer  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  stomach — on  which,  after  all,  both  health  and 
most  of  happiness  depend.  Women  now,  both  rich  and  poor, 
will  have  to  learn  the  proper  combinations  of  various  foods, 
their  value  to  health  and  to  the  pocketbook,  which  they  never 
fully  considered  before.  For,  among  average  American  house- 
holds, where  expert  cooks  were  unknown,  cooking  was  a 
lost  art. 

Now  Mr.  Hoover  offers  ways  and  means  by  which  we 
can  save  meats  and  wheats  and  fats,  by  substituting  other 
foods,  which  we  have  in  greater  abundance,  and  of  which 
no  one — who  ever  tried  to  economize — can  doubt  the  value 
and  wholesomeness. 

And,  above  and  beyond  all,  this  thorough-going  efficiency 
expert  will  harness  and  put  into  proper  use  the  super- 
abundant energies  of  the  American  woman  of  leisure,  who 
only  needed  the  proper  director. 

£^ 

The  Dawning  of  Justice 

Comes  to  Women  at  Last 

A SMALL  paragraph  which  came  out  of  Washington 
points  most  strongly  to  the  dawning  of  justice — as 
applied  to  women  who  have  to  work  for  their  living. 
It  was  carelessly  tucked  away  among  other  little  items  in 
some  of  the  daily  papers,  and  it  read : 

"I  can  assure  you  there  is  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  this  department  to  discriminate  against 
women  employes.  All  the  positions  in  the  depart- 
ment are  graded  and  the  same  rate  of  pay  applies 
to  each  position,  regardless  of  the  sex  of  the  incum- 
bent." 

Such  was  the  reply  given  by  Secretary  Daniels  to  Mrs. 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  President  of  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association,  when  she  made  inquiry  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  regard  to  the  compensation  of 
women  employed  in  the  Navy  Department. 

Shades  of  Belva  Lockwood !  How  we  hope  she  had  her 
ear  to  the  wireless,  and  heard  that  reply.  She  passed  out 
of  here  too  soon.  It  was  fifty  years  and  more  since  she 
pleaded  with  that  "stub-nosed  preacher"  whose  influence  she 
besought  to  get  a  raise  in  her  salary,  as  a  school  teacher,  from 
three  dollars  a  week  to  six  dollars  a  week,  or  the  same  pay 
as  was  given  to  man.  His  reply  was:  "You  cannot  help 
yourself.    It  is  the  way  of  the  world." 

But  she  helped  change  the  way  of  the  world  materially 
before  she  left  it. 
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FRANCE,  the  sunny  and  open- 
hearted  !  France,  the  joyous  and 
gay!  She  stands  now  wrapped  in 
a  robe  of  seriousness,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  many  decades  is  ahsohitely 
united. 

In  1910,  when  a  woll-i<nown  Chicago 
author  and  lecturer,  l)eing  annoyed  by 
inattention,  a  long  wait,  and  the  inso- 
lence of  a  clerk  at  the  Bon  Marche  in 
Paris,  made  comment  on  the  lack  of  po- 
liteness in  the  young  Parisienne,  the  re- 
tort came  cjuick  as  a  flash,  "Aladame,  po- 
litness  died  out  with  the  Burbons."  A 
royalist!  yes,  and  there  were  many  sucli 
who  had  their  dreams  of  "restoration," 
but  note  the  "were"  for  there  is  no  such 
division  now.  Side  by  side  they  all 
stand  united  for  one  end,  the  driving  out 
and  conquest  of  the  Cermans.  Each  and 
every  one  feels  that  a  i)eace  witli  tliat 
country  today  would  be  merely  a  truce, 
a  respite  for  the  soldiers  of  today,  but  a 
fiercer  struggle  for  the  soldiers  of  to- 
morrow. 

France  stands  united,  firmly  united.  At 
no  time  has  the  strength  of  this  union 
I)een  more  clearly  shown  than  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  representative 
I'rencli  associations  held  at  the  Sor- 
bonne.  The  President  of  the  Ke])ublic. 
the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, every  member  of  the  (jovernment 
and  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  many 
others  were  there.  Representatives  of 
every  creed  and  every  class  of  society  in 
hVance  were  present  to  affirm  tlie  in- 
dissolubility of  tile  union  of  all  I'rench- 
men. 

France  is  aroused!  From  tiie  Alps  to 
the  Pyrenees,  from  the  ocean  to  the 
Mediterranean,  every  inhabitant  of  every 
city,  town,  village  and  liamlet  has  risen 
in  pride,  hope  and  wrath  to  opjjose  the 
Teuton  aggression. 

From  the  invaded  regions,  not  three 
months  since,  a  reputy,  M.  Defontaine, 
came  back  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Cham- 
her  of  Deputies  after  an  absence  of  two 
and  a  lialf  years.  ilis  words,  ringing 
loudly  throughout  the  hall  and  galleries, 
found  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  every 
Frenchman  at  home  or  abroad.  "What- 
ever you  do,  make  no  premature  peace, 
no  patched-up,  nor  German  peace."  That 
was  the  mes.sage  he  brought  to  the  gov- 
ernment from  the  people  of  that  section 
of  France  where  the  invading  Germans 
have  caused  suffering  and  miserv.  He 
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continued,  "they  are  suffering  cruelly 
there  botli  in  Ixxly  and  soul;  they  are 
enduring  the  greatest  humiliations ;  they 
have  insufficient  food;  yet,  full  of  de- 
termination, they  cry  out  to  you  saying 
to  make  no  patched-up  German  peace." 

It  was  Al.  Paul  Deschanel,  President 
of  the  Chaml)er  of  Deputies,  who  stated 
that  France  had  risen  in  the  cause  of 
right.  He  claimed  that  I'rance  was  ap- 
pnjaching  the  most  decisive  moment  of 
all  times.  "Tliis  war,"  he  said,  "is  the 
greatest  of  all  wars,  not  only  l)y  the 
lengtli  of  the  battle  line,  the  power  of 
inventions,  the  number  of  men  and  the 


K<ln.-i  t'livirt  riiimiuci' 

l)eoples  engaged  in  it — fourteen  nationji, 
20,000,000  men  are  wrestling,  amidst  un- 
told horror.s — but  because  all  the  moral 
inheritance  of  mankind  is  at  stake."  It 
is  not  a  duel  between  two  countries,  or 
two  civilizations,  Greece  and  Persia, 
Rome  and  Carthage ;  it  is  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  just  and  the  unjust,  between 
honor  and  i)erjury,  between  right  and 
crime.  The  morality  of  the  universe  is 
at  stake. 

Said  M.  Deschanel:  "Germany  had 
guaranteed  the  independence  and  neu- 
trality of  Belgium:  she  called  upon  this 
country  to  allow  her  a  pas.sage  through 
her  land  in  order  tu  attack  France;  Bel- 
gium refused,  and  Germany  ruthlessly 
fell  upon  her  and  slew  her.  Germany 
has,  before  God,  before  man,  and  before 
the  ages  to  come,  stained  herself  with 
the  blood  of  innocent  I'eleiuni.     If  such 
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a  crime  should  triumph,  the  human  race 
would  be  degraded.  Treaties  would  ncj 
longer  have  any  value,  nations  no  se- 
curity— you  see  that  neutral  countries 
are  alread)'  endangered.  All  moral  effort 
since  the  human  race  has  existed  would 
be  annihilated,  and  man  be  on  a  level 
with  the  beasts ;  the  strongest  paw,  the 
sharpest  claw,  would  rule  the  world. 
The  very  thought  of  such  a  terrible  state 
of  existence  is  maddening.  Anyone  who 
has  a  heart  would  brave  the  worst  of 
evils  rather  than  sink  to  such  degrada- 
tion. 

"France  believes  that  Germany  under- 
stands things,  l)ut  not  men,  yet  she  (a 
country  of  70,000,000  people)  desires  to 
assume  the  domination  of  the  world.  She 
is  not  al)ashed  ;  she  claims  that  privilege 
l)y  right  of  her  own  "superiority,"  and 
tells  you  so  herself.  Yet  she  has  been 
mistaken  in  her  estimate  of  Belgium,  of 
I'rance,  Great  I>ritain,  Russia,  Italy  and 
Japan.  She  puts  forth  the  claim  now 
that  her  enemies  desire  to  annihilate  her. 
in  the  words  of  the  small  boy,  "Who 
started  this  fight?"  Her  words  are  idle 
ones.  .\'o  enemy,  and  least  of  all  France, 
desires  to  annihilate  her.  They  do  de- 
sire that  nations  may  breathe  freely  and 
work  in  peace,  but  they  do  not  wish  to 
prevent  (ierniany  or  anyone  else  from 
living." 

-M.  Ernest  Lavisse,  of  the  French 
.\cademy,  in  a  ])ublic  address,  stated  that 
I'rance  would  never  consent  to  a  peace 
which  would  not  be  assured  by  the  vic- 
tory of  the  allies,  and  added  that  the 
h'renchman  had  a  choice  between  two 
futures. 

"The  future,  if  we  forego  victory. 

"The  future,  if  we  persevere  in  the 
struggle  until  victory  is  achieved." 

The  former  would  not  be  a  victory, 
merely  a  truce.  It  would  mean  con- 
tinual anxiety  for  the  morrow;  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  exhausting  regime  of 
armed  peace  with  its  excessive  arma- 
ments ;  the  impossibility  of  defraying 
these  costs  in  addition  to  those  incurred 
by  the  war,  then  the  revival  of  work  and 
labor  paralyzed.  As  a  consequence  the 
war  will  then  have  left  France  with  un- 
easy minds,  bitter,  angry  feelings  in 
their  hearts,  which  might  jeopardize 
peace  at  home. 

In  the  second  instance,  there  would  be 
a  peace  which  will  reduce  Germany,  not 
(Continued  on  page  twenty-five) 
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BEFORE  criticising  my  sisters  I  am 
going  to  speak  of  my  own  short- 
comings, for  I  know  to  my  dis- 
credit that  my  door  has  been  hastily 
closed  with  a  short  answer  to  many  who 
have  called  to  interest  me  in  their  various 
business  ventures. 

My  object  in  writing  this  little  article 
is  to  show  what  we  of  the  ofifending  class 
miss  in  life  in  being  in  too  big  a  hurry 
to  give  a  kindly  word ;  and  what  a  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  us,  if  we  did  but 
stop  to  consider. 

Let  every  woman  who  reads  this  arti- 
cle stop  and  ask  herself  to  which  of  the 
two  classes  described  below  does  she 
belong,  for  I  assure  you  every  word  of 
this  is  the  truth  and  my  own  experi- 
ence. 

From  force  of  circumstances  my  duty 
at  present  is  to  interview  housewives 
with  a  business  proposition.  Sometimes 
I  have  excellent  introductions;  again, 
only  my  own  initiative.  Here  are  a  few, 
only  a  few,  of  the  receptions  I  get. 

Before  I  have  time  to  explain  myself 
Madam  Housewife  will  snap  out  that 
she  never  buys  anything  at  the  door  on 
principle.  Or  the  maid  will  look  at  my 
inoffensive  little  handbag,  which  is  too 
big  to  be  fashionable,  and  she  will  say : 
"She  don't  want  anything."  Then  comes 
the  housewife,  who  will  say:  "I  have  so 
many  charities  to  attend  to  that  I  cannot 
do  anything  for  anyone  else."  At  this 
you  naturally  feel  a  little  indignant  and 
explain  that  you  are  supplying  a  need 
and  not  begging.  After  hearing  some  of 
the  names  of  the  people  to  whom  you 
have  introductions  in  the  neighborhood 
Madam  Climber  takes  notice  and  would 
be  all  smiles  and  very  gracious,  but  the 
stab  has  been  given  and  you  begin  to 
think  seriously  of  Cold  Charity. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  article  I  told 
you  I  was  an  offender.  Here  is  an  in- 
stance which  happened  many  years  ago 
to  me  which  I  have  never  forgotten,  and 
it  has  been  very  forcibly  brought  home 
to  me  in  the  past  few  months.  I  see  a 
lesson  in  it  all  by  which  I  hope  to  bene- 
fit. One  day  some  workmen  dared  to 
eat  their  lunch  on  my  doorstep,  and  in 
my  ignorance  I  asked  them  to  move 
away — I  think  the  thought  of  contagion 
or  something  else  must  have  passed 
through  my  mind.  However,  with  a 
guilty  conscience  I  looked  out  of  the 
window  and  saw  those  men  enjoying  a 
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cup  of  coflfee  and  a  friendly  chat  with 
my  neighbor  on  her  doorstep.  Then 
the  realization  of  a  lost  opportunity  of 
doing  a  kind  act  came  to  me. 

There  are  many  ways  of  dispersing 
real  charity  ;  the  charity  that  is  kind,  not 
the  patronizing,  pauperizing  kind,  the 
charity  that  will  help  men  and  women  to 
uphold  their  spirit  of  independence, 
v,'hich  is  so  sweet  to  many.  Are  we 
going  to  withhold  those  little  acts  of 
kindness  at  the  risk  of  embittering  other 
natures  ? 

For  instance,  one  day  I  had  one  of  the 
disagreeable  instances  quoted  above.  It 
was  a  very  hot  day  and  I  was  tired  and 
hungry.  For  the  moment  I  felt  discour- 
aged and  disgusted  with  my  kind.  It 
gave  me  food  for  reflection  on  my  long 
trolley  ride  home.  My  train  of  thought 
was  this :  My  hunger  is  not  from  lack 
of  cash  but  my  own  neglect ;  my  life  has 
been  successful  and  bright  with  excellent 
prospects  for  the  future,  so  why  let  a 
few  disagreeables  disturb  me.  But  what 
about  those  who  have  not  much  in  their 
lives  and  perhaps  have  not  the  price  of  a 
meal,  unless  they  close  some  business 
that  day?  Can  you  blame  them  if  they 
are  a  little  bitter  towards  their  sisters 
who  have  more  of  the  world's  goods  than 
they  and  cannot  even  spare  a  kind  word? 
Is  it  not  excusable  if  they  are  just  a  lit- 
tle too  intrusive  or  insistent  in  trying  to 
sell  their  goods?  If  we  think  of  the  pres- 
sure that  may  be  at  the  back-  of  their 
lives,  do  we  not  do  well  to  help  them 
on  and  not  give  cause  for  bitter  feelings, 
for  they  have  the  right  to  try  and  earn 
their  living.  We  are  all  of  one  clay.  We 
might  think  people  are  very  ordinary, 
judging  by  their  clothes  and  appearance, 
but  many  a  noble  character  is  hidden  in 
a  rough  exterior. 

Speaking  of  a  body  of  apparently 
down-and-out  men,  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
does  a  great  deal  of  the  real  charity 
work,  without  any  money  to  spend,  says 
he  feels  safe  to  guarantee  that  half  of 
those  men  with  whom  he  associates,  had 
they  the  helping  hand  and  encourage- 
ment, would  make  excellent  citizens. 
How  does  he  know  these  men?  Not  by 
giving  checks  and  feeling  that  his  duty 
is  done.  Of  course,  check  giving  is  ex- 
cellent ;  but,  for  those  who  have  not 
checks  to  give,  tliere  is  a  big  field  trying 


to  get  into  the  lives  of  their  fellow  men 
by  reaching  for  the  good  that  is  in  them. 
Then  will  come  the  real  meaning  of  the 
uplift  of  humanity. 

Now  for  some  of  the  delightful  inter- 
views I  have  had,  which  make  me  think 
that  these  women  must  be  living  on  an- 
other plane  than  we  of  the  offending 
class.  "I  never  refuse  to  see  a  woman 
no  matter  what  her  business  is ;  this  Is 
woman's  day  and  I  am  a  woman's 
woman."  This,  or  something  similar, 
is  a  common  greeting.  I  wish  I  could 
quote  all  who  have  left  their  gardening 
or  sewing  to  talk  with  me  and  give  me 
encouragement,  or,  perhaps,  pass  me  on 
to  their  friends. 

There  is  the  thinking  woman  who  will 
say :  "I  wonder  what  I  would  do  if  I  had 
to  help  myself ;  it  is  so  lovely  for  women 
to  be  able  to  do  so."  She  realizes  that  if 
she  were  put  to  the  test  she  would  ap- 
])reciate  kindness,  so  she  puts  herself  in 
another's  place  and  gives  as  she  would 
like  to  receive.  Then,  there  is  the  one 
who  does  not  say  much,  but  when  you 
find  yourself  in  her  neighborhood  again 
you  know  she  has  told  her  friends  about 
you,  with  the  result  that  your  morning's 
work  is  easy. 

There  are  the  little  children  whom  you 
speak  to  on  the  street  who  take  yon  in 
to  see  their  mothers.  You  apologize  and 
say :  "Your  little  girl  is  responsible  for 
the  intrusion."  Upon  which  the  mother 
replies:  "My  little  girl  brings  in  every- 
one and  I  always  try  to  see  them."  You 
are  thankful  for  the  mothers  who  bring 
their  children  up  in  that  sweet  atmos- 
])here. 

Here  are  two  classes  which  I  know 
many  cautious  housewives  will  censure, 
and  say  it  is  encouraging  dishonesty  and 
running  a  great  risk  of  associating  with 
a  woman  who  might  not  be  all  she  should 
be — which  to  some  people,  of  course, 
would  be  unpardonable.  These  are  they 
who,  without  any  suggestion  of  money 
from  you,  will  give  you  hard  cash  for 
goods  which  they  will  not  receive  for 
many  months,  telling  you  they  are  tak- 
ing you  on  chance  but  that  you  fill  a 
need  and  that  you  have  come  at  the  right 
time. 

Last  is  the  one  you  have  gone  to  by 
mistake  and  while  being  directed  aright 
you  find  something  in  common,  either 
religion,  music  or  perhaps  both,  as  in 
(Continued  on  page  eighteen) 
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mmiiij  -ill-  VMia  Things 


MANY  mothers  punish  a  child  for 
a  wrong  act  without  attempting 
to  right  the  wrong  thought  that 
caused  the  naughty  act. 

A  little  boy  three  years  old  had  a 
beautiful  big  dog  that  loved  him,  and 
would  endure  a  great  deal  of  teasing 
from  his  little  master.  The  cliild  was 
very  fond  of  his  four-footed  play-fellow ; 
but,  like  all  small  boys,  and  girls,  he 
loved  a  noise,  and  he  loved  to  make  the 
big  dog  bark.  He  would  often  shake  a 
stick  at  the  dog,  and  sometimes  hit  him, 
just  for  the  fun  of  seeing  him  back  into 
a  corner  and  bark  furiously.  The  little 
boy's  mother  punished  her  boy  in  many 
ways ;  she  spanked  him,  she  put  him  to 
bed,  she  deprived  him  of  his  toys ;  but 
he  still  persisted  in  teasing  the  dog. 

One  day  the  mother,  who  had  always 
punished  her  boy  for  his  cruelty  without 
looking  for  the  thought  that  prompted  it, 
noticed  the  mischief  in  her  son's  eyes 
as  he  waved  a  tiny  rake  over  the  dog's 
head.  She  restrained  her  impatience, 
quietly  took  the  rake  from  him,  and, 
laying  his  little  hand  on  the  sharp  points, 
said : 

"Suppose,  son,  some  little  boy,  who 
didn't  know  any  better,  should  hit  your 
dog  with  those  sharp  points.  Of  course, 
he  wouldn't  do  it  if  he  loved  the  dog,  for 
he  wouldn't  want  to  hurt  a  dog  he  loved, 
and  those  points  are  very  sharp.  Would 
you  let  that  little  boy  hit  your  dog  and 
make  his  head  sore,  just  to  hear  him 
bark?" 

The  child  was  quiet ;  he  was  thinking. 
The  mother  continued,  gently  rubbing 
her  son's  hands  over  the  prongs : 

"You  know,  son,  if  that  little  boy 
should  really  hit  Jack  with  those  sharp 
points,  Jack  wouldn't  bark.  He'd  cry, 
just  as  you  did  when  you  hit  your  head 
this  morning." 

Then,  having  taken  away  the  wrong 
thought,  she  supplied  a  right  one  to  take 
its  place. 

"Just  think  how  nicely  Jack  barks 
when  he  wants  a  cooky.  Let's  get  Jack 
a  cooky  and  make  him  say,  'Please.'  " 

This  little  boy  never  teased  Jack  any 
more;  the  right  habit  of  thought  had 
taken  hold.  However,  before  the  novelty 
of  making  Jack  say  "Please"  had  worn 
off,  the  occasion  cost  the  child's  mother 
nearly  three  pounds  of  cookies. 

But  wasn't  it  worth  it? 


By  Lillian  Rea 

The  working  of  a  child's  mind  is  ex- 
actly analogous  to  the  working  of  your 
physical  body.  Each  little  nerve  center 
in  the  brain  must  work  properly  or  the 
child  will  have  a  distorted  view  of  life, 
and  will  act  accordingly.  Diflferent  kinds 
of  thoughts  govern  different  kinds  of 
acts,  and  each  class  of  thoughts  is  oper- 
ated by  its  own  distinct  nerve  center  in 
the  l)rain.  Before  these  nerve  centers 
acquire  the  habit  of  working  as  they 
shouldn't — these  habits  sometimes  be- 
come so  strong  that  when  we  realize  it 
in  later  life  we  are  unable  to  break  them. 
A  mother  should  he  able  to  see  clearly 
all  these  thought  operations  and  teach 
her  boy  to  form  right  habits  of  thought. 

During  the  first  seven  years  of  life  a 
child's  mind  is  pliable,  unprejudiced,  and 
readily  affected  I)y  outside  suggestion. 
This  period  is  the  parents'  supreme  op- 
portunity. 

Years  ago  parents  did  not  consider  a 
child's  thoughts.  How  often  have  we 
ourselves  heard  parents  say,  "Didn't 
mean  to?  I  don't  care  what  he  thought; 
he  had  no  business  to  .do  it.  Just  wait 
until  he  gets  home."  This  method  of 
training  was  much  easier  than  "seeing 
him  think."  It  required  little  study  on 
the  part  of  the  parents,  and  the  normal 
child  soon  learned,  through  fear  of  pun- 
ishment, that  there  were  cetain  things 
he  must  not  do. 

l""rom  the  very  day  a  child  is  born  a 
mother  should  begin  to  study  "seeing 
him  think."  At  first  his  little  animal 
needs  are  easy  to  interpret  and  satisfy. 
As  he  grows  older  there  is  still  a  reason 
for  every  trivial  thing  he  says  and  does, 
a  thought  back  of  every  expression. 

A  mother  should  never  punisli  until 
she  is  sure  her  i)unisliment  will  eradicate 
the  wrong  thought  and  substitute  the 
right  one.  She  must  remember  that 
there  are  two  points-of-view  to  every 
act,  a  wrong  one  and  a  right  one.  She 
must  know  which  prompts  her  son's  act. 
If  she  has  more  than  one  child  she  will 
soon  realize  that  they  all  do  the  same 
naughty  act  from  entirely  dift'erent 
thought  motives,  and  in  such  a  case 
each  must  be  treated  individualy. 

A  mother  who  lias  never  trained  her 
boy  by  altering  his  habit  of  thought  must 
not  expect  to  revolutionize  his  already 
established  mental  processes  in  a  short 


trial.  The  child  will  seldom  try  to  hide 
his  first  evidence  of  an  unlovely  thought 
or  trait,  because  he  will  have  had  no 
experience  that  will  make  him  want  to 
conceal  it.  Nevertheless,  mothers  do  not 
often  notice  the  signs  of  wrong  thoughts 
until  they  have  become  a  habit,  and  the 
habit  has  probably  been  strengthened  by 
many  misunderstood  punishments. 

Always  begin  by  encouraging  your  boy 
to  tell  his  thoughts  frankly.  Do  not 
hesitate  to  let  him  know  when  he  is 
wrong;  the  truth  told  quietly  and  firmly 
will  always  encourage  frankness.  Be 
very  careful  not  to  say  or  do  anything 
that  causes  him  to  turn  away  with  a  re- 
served opinion  visible  on  his  face. 

If  j'ou  take  away  a  wrong  thought  be 
sure  to  put  a  right  one  in  its  place ;  you 
cannot  train  a  child  not  to  think.  If  you 
show  him  where  he  is  wrong  don't  leave 
him  puzzled,  wondering  what  to  think. 
Substitute  the  right  thought  and  satisfy 
him. 

The  best  way  to  change  a  wrong 
thought  into  a  right  one  is  by  altering 
the  child's  point  of  view.  Help  him  to 
consider  his  own  act  as  he  would  if  an- 
other child  were  concerned,  as  in  the 
little  incident  told  above. 

Learning  to  see  him  tliink  requires  a 
great  deal  of  self-control  on  the  mother's 
part.  If  she  is  lacking  in  this,  she  may 
l)unish  wrongly,  and  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment may  prevent  the  child  from  repeat- 
ing the  same  act,  but  it  will  not  make  the 
wrong  thought  right,  nor  hinder  its  ex- 
pressing itself  in  some  other  form. 

If  we  think  right,  we  do  right;  and 
the  time  to  learn  to  think  right  is  early 
childhood  when  our  methods  of  thought 
are  forming. 

'i* 

HOUSEHOLD  HINTS  FOR  BRIDES 
Everything' s  gone  up  in  price. 
This  is  very  good  advice: 
Thinlf  of  bills,  and  save  the  rice! 

— Mary  Carolyn  Davies. 

n.  ^ 

FOR  PRESENT  MERCIES 
"There  are  some  loves  that  fade  aWay  rvhen 

other  loves  come  on. 
So  he  content  Tvith  love  today,  nor  dream  of 

love  that's  gone. 
And  eat  your  tasty  rice,  my  child,  and  do  not 

let  me  hear 

You  whisper  more   about  how   nice  potatoes 
Were  last  year." 

— Kansas  City  Star. 
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CITY  planning  is  a  definite,  sensible 
plan,  for  fnture  city  growth.  It  is 
the  science  and  art  of  first  plan- 
ning ont,  and  then  securing  the  i)est 
business  requirements  — ■  health,  safety, 
convenience  and  beauty  in  the  city — re- 
cently given  a  new  direction  and  much 
more  vital  purpose.  Cities  and  towns 
have  always  grown  according  to  some 
plan.  Mostly  it  has  been  one  of  imme- 
diate expedienc}'  or  necessity. 

Many  people  think,  when  we  ask  for  a 
city  planning"  commission — or  one  has 
been  appointed  and  one  is  i)lace(l  as  a 
member  of  that  commission — that  the 
full  duty  is  to  beautify.  It  is  to  provide 
ncjt  only  for  the  ])resent  retpiirements  of 
the  city,  l)Ut  also  fur  what  is  to  be  the 
need  in  the  future.  Evidence  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  is  given  in  almost  every 
city  in  the  world,  and  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  where  cities  have  grown 
much  faster  than  in  the  old  world,  and 
much  faster  than  their  own  inhabitants 
realized  it  was  possible  to  do. 

By  building  to  a  well  thought-out  plan, 
the  city  co-ordinates  all  suggestions  from 
the  various  departments  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment, civic  organizations,  or  private 
citizens,  and  secures  uniformity. 

Every  American  city  carries  a  heavy 
burden,  in  abandoned  good  residential 
sections,  wdiere  homes  are  ofi^ered  for  a 
mere  fraction  of  their  original  cost,  be- 
cause the  neighborhood  has  been  spoiled 
by  the  intrusion  of  scattered  and  unsuit- 
able business  and  industry,  and  in  its 
immense  ])ercentage  of  unproductive, 
vacant  land  in  carrying  charges  far 
greater  than  the  average  increase  in 
value.  Its  shifting  and  declining  down- 
town business  centers  entail  gigantic  loss 
in  rents  and  property  values,  and  render 
speculative  and  unstalde  the  highest  land 
values  of  the  city. 

These  burdens  arc  now  found  to  be 
unnecessary,  and  can  be  controlled  by 
a  carefully  studied-out  municipal  zone 
ordinance.  It  will  be  the  first  work  of 
the  city  planning  commission  to  ])repare 
and  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors such  an  ordinance  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  usual  suburban  property  just  be- 
yond the  city  limits  has  been  practically 
uncontrolled  and  almost  impossible  of 
later  conversion  into  a  unified,  efficient 
city.  But  under  the  new  State  map  filing 
act,  no  new  subdivision  can  be  legally 


By  Mrs.  Abbie  E.  Krebs 

sold  up  to  three  miles  outside  the  city 
limits,  unless  the  map  of  this  tract  is 
first  approved  by  the  nearest  city  plan- 
ning commission. 

Capital  refuses  to  lend  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  \alue  of  improved  city 
pro]ierty  wdiile  it  lends  90  per  cent  on 
good  stocks.  Wq  all  admit  the  slowness 
of  real  estate  in  times  of  stress.  There 


is  a  general  lack  of  civic  order,  civic  in- 
dividuality, and  civic  beauty,  and  a  de- 
])lorable  lack  of  i)ublic  spirit  in  the  mak- 
ing of  private  gifts  to  our  American  cit- 
ies. An  adoi)tc<l  city  plan  stimulates 
greater  civic  l)e<|uests,  because  it  assures 
the  donors  that  the  funds  bequeathed 
will  go  to  an  ai)i)ropriatc  anrl  acceptable 
use. 

All    these   bad    conditions,   and  many 


more,  could  have  been  saved  our  cities 
by  the  adoption  of  an  intelligent  city 
plan. 

The  continuous  shifting  of  the  uses 
and  values  of  large  sections  of  city  prop- 
erty, and  the  inadequacy  of  many  large 
cities  to  perform  their  functions  and 
serve  their  people  in  a  convenient  and 
efficient  manner,  tend  to  create  insecurity 
of  real  estate  values.  Private  and  selfish 
exploitation  of  the  use  of  land  under 
jiractically  no  municipal  control,  for  the 
interest  of  the  community  as  a  whole, 
has  created  a  crying  need  for  an  effective 
city  plan. 

With  the  population  of  our  city  grow- 
ing in  greatly  increasing  proportions, 
while  we  are  spending  large  sums  in  the 
endeavor  to  correct  a  few  of  the  past 
mistakes  of  city  making,  and  while  we 
have  evidence  that  the  haphazard,  piece- 
meal, short-sighted  city  building  is  in- 
efficient and  wasteful,  is  not  the  planning 
of  cities  on  broad,  business-like  and 
economic  lines  a  most  vital  subject  for 
the  consideration  of  those  on  whom  this 
grave  responsibility  rests?  No  depart- 
ment of  the  city  government  now  per- 
forms this  work  for  San  Francisco.  It 
is  urgent  that  it  be  done  as  a  matter  of 
economy,  particularly  in  this  war  time. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
cease  to  feel  that  city  planning  means  the 
making  of  a  few  parks  and  a  boulevard 
or  two,  and  that  the  placing  of  a  monu- 
ment or  the  lighting  of  the  streets  is  all 
that  it  involves.  We  must  now  realize 
that  in  the  fundamental,  practical  scope 
of  actual  planning  and  replanning  of  cit- 
ies as  they  should  be,  we  must  not  ac- 
cept the  lack  of  planning  and  hopeless 
jumble  or  unrelated  and  conflicting  parts 
as  unavoidable. 

Efficient  city  planning  involves  vitally 
every  industry  and  every  individual  of 
our  cities.  It  is  the  insistent  demand  of 
1)usiness  an.d  human  instinct  for  the  use 
of  reason,  fairness  and  foresight  in  the 
organic  construction  of  a  city,  according 
to  a  carefully  prepared  plan,  with  ex- 
actly the  same  principles  as  govern  any 
commercial  undertaking,  the  building  of 
any  house,  the  laying  out  of  any  farm, 
or  the  intelligent  execution  of  any  hu- 
man activity. 

An  intelligent  city  plan  considers  im- 
])artially  all  parts  of  the  city  at  the  same 
time,  and  does  not  forget  the  greater 
(Continued  on  page  eighteen) 
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Substantial  Pi^vij-xBu^  ^eing  Made 


IT  would  depend  very  largely  upon 
one's  point  of  view  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  women  of  the  State  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  through  the  recent 
Legislature  very  many  laws,  or  rather, 
laws  worth  while,  in  their  favor.  One 
would  have  to  take  into  consideration 
past  conditions,  past  prejudices  and  then 
the  general  trend  of  matters  relating  to 
the  status  of  women.  Personally,  I  think 
the  women  of  the  State  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  advance  made  dur- 
ing the  recent  Legislature.  They  aid 
better  than  I  had  anticipated. 

Of  course,  I  was  mainly  concerned 
in  securing  the  exemption  of  the  wife's 
half  of  the  community  property  from 
the  inheritance  tax,  and  placing  the  wife 
in  this  respect  upon  an  equality  with  the 
husband.  This  particular  amendment  I 
had  included  in  S.  B.  992,  which  Senator 
Kehoe  was  kind  enough  to  introduce  for 
me. 

The  bill  passed  both  houses  without 
a  great  deal  of  opposition.  There  was  a 
little  delay  due  to  questions  asked  by 
various  legislators,  but  I  cannot  say  that 
any  real  objection  developed ;  nor  did  the 
Governor  show  any  hostility  to  the  meas- 
ure. He  talked  with  me  about  it  a 
number  of  times  and  seemed  a  little 
concerned  in  the  loss  of  revenue  the 
State  would  suffer  should  he  sign  the 
bill.  In  answer  to  this  particular  ob- 
jection I  told  him  that  the  State  was  not 
entitled  to  this  particular  revenue,  that 
it  was  an  unjust  burden  and  an  unjust 
tax  upon  women,  and  therefore  should 
be  abandoned,  whether  or  not  the  State 
suffered  materially.  It  is  to  be  assumed, 
of  course,  that  he  agreed  with  my  view, 
inasmuch  as  he  finally  signed  the  bill. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Cable,  how  President  of  the 
Women's  Federation  of  Clubs,  and  who 
was  in  Sacramento  during  the  legislative 
session    as    a    representative    of  the 

omen's  Legislative  Council,  had  six 
bills  relating  to  the  rights  of  women  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Luce.  One  of  those 
bills  related  to  the  exemption  of  the 
wife's  half  of  the  community  property 
from  the  inheritance  tax,  but  it  was  not 
pushed  because  it  was  clearly  understood 
that  this  particular  exemption  would  get 
through  in  my  bill,  which  w-as  a  revision 
of  the  general  inheritance  tax  act  of  the 
State  and  where  such  an  amendment 
properly  belonged,  or  that  it  would  not 
get  through  at  all. 

Of  the  other  five  Luce  bills,  359  was 


By  Hon.  John  S.  Chambers 
State  Controller 

the  only  one  passed  hy  both  houses  and 
signed  by  the  Governor.  It  amends  sec- 
tion 172  of  the  civil  code  and  provides 
that  both  husband  and  wife  shall  have 
the  management  and  control  of  the  com- 
munity property.  Under  the  law,  as  it 
stood,  the  husband  had  the  management 
and  control.  The  amended  section  also 
takes  away  from  the  liusband  the  abso- 
lute power  of  testamentary  disposition, 
and  presumably  it  is  the  intention  to 
leave  this  particular  matter  to  other 
sections  of  the  code. 


Hon.   Joliii   S.  Chambers 

S.  B.  32,  introduced  by  Senator  Ben- 
son, gives  women  the  right  and  privilege 
of  jury  service.  Heretofore,  under  the 
wording  of  section  190  of  the  code  of 
civil  procedure,  juries  were  composed  of 
men. 

S.  B.  143,  by  Senator  Jones,  was  signed 
by  the  Governor,  and  its  purpose  is  to 
amend  Section  164  of  the  civil  code  by 
adding  the  following,  to  indicate  what 
shall  be  considered  as  community  prop- 
erty: "Including  real  property  situated 
in  this  State  and  personal  property  wher- 
ever situated,  acquired  while  domiciled 
elsewhere."  This  law  is  designed  to 
overcome  decisions  of  the  courts  which 
have  held  that  where  the  husband  and 
wife,  during  the  marriage,  have  acquired 
property  in  another  State  which  does  not 
have  a  community  law,  and  subsequently 


have  come  to  California,  then  the  title  of 
such  property  that  said  persons  shall 
bring  with  them  shall  remain  as  it  was 
when  they  entered  the  State.  The  fact 
of  their  becoming  residents  of  California 
does  not  change  the  property  from  a 
separate  estate  of  the  husband  to  com- 
munity property  merely  because  said 
married  couple  liave  subjected  themselves 
to  tlie  jurisdiction  of  this  State. 

A.  B.  65,  by  Assemblyman  Bartlett, 
is, — or  will  be  on  July  27th, — a  law  of 
the  land,  and  relates  to  temporary  ali- 
mony and  the  permanent  support  and 
maintenance  of  tlie  wife. 

Thus  briefly  I  have  reviewed  the  leg- 
islation achieved  in  behalf  of  women  dur- 
ing the  1917  Legislature.  It  may  be  that 
1  have  overlooked  some  measures,  but  1 
tliink  not. 

Owing  to  the  demands  upon  this  office 
because  of  war  conditions,  and  the  fact 
that  I  am  greatly  interested  in  Red 
Cross  matters,  wliich  take  a  great  deal 
of  my  time,  I  have  not  been  able  to  go 
into  the  new  legislation  as  thoroughly  as 
I  shall  a  little  later  on.  But  I  think  I 
liave  covered  the  bills  affecting  women, 
certainly  the  most  important  bills,  and  I 
wish  to  reiterate  that,  in  my  judgment, 
tliey  have  made  substantial  progress. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  in  former 
articles  of  mine  and  speeches  upon  this 
subject,  I  warned  the  women  not  to  ask 
too  much,  that  whether  they  liked  it  or 
not  I  feared  they  would  have  to  advance 
trench  by  trench  rather  than  by  one  big 
drive,  and  the  result  has  borne  me  out. 
But  I  see  no  reason  why  women  should 
feel  other  than  encouraged,  and  I  believe 
with  the  progress  made  in  1917  that  like 
progress  will  be  made  two  years  hence,  if 
not  even  greater  progress. 

4*  ^  4* 

An  Eastern  Joke 

Ferdie — That  L(  <ndon  chappie  who  just 
passed  ine  on  tlie  street  didn't  seem  to 
recognize  me. 

Mabel -That's  because  he's  Fnglish. 
You  know  how  i'.'.rd  it  is  for  an  Fngli.sh- 
man  to  see  a  joko. 

4*     4*  4* 
Reason  Is  Accepted 

Mrs.  Kawler — I'm  just  glad  to  hea- 
you  say  you  wish  the  war  was  over,  son. 
It's  a  very  cruel  business. 

Son — 'Tain't  that.  War  makes  his- 
tory, and  there's  more  of  that  alrea  (y 
than  I  can  ever  learn. — Boston  Iran- 
script. 
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THE  Council  of  Jewish  Women  was 
the  result  of  the  Religious  Con- 
gress held  during  the  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893,  and  it  is 
therefore  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  its 
existence.  It  numbers  sections  at  this  mo- 
ment in  seventy-seven  cities,  in  twenty- 
nine  states  and  in  Canada,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  nearly  twenty  thousand,  and 
is  made  up  of  Jewish  women  who  are 
concerned  in  all  movements  looking  to 
the  proper  education  of  their  children, 
the  development  of  their  religion,  and  the 
betterment  of  social  conditions  and  hu- 
manity in  general.  Its  objects,  as  stated 
in  the  Constitution,  are  to  further  united 
efforts  in  hehalf  of  Judaism,  to  bring 
about  a  closer  relation  among  Jewish 
women,  to  furnish  a  medium  of  inter- 
change of  thought  and  a  means  of  com- 
munication, of  prosecuting  work  of  com- 
mon interest,  and  to  further  the  work  of 
social  betterment.  These  various  objects 
may  be  realized  in  the  activities  that 
have  been  developed  under  the  three 
large  departments  of  religion,  education 
and  philanthropy,  each  one  of  which  has 
been  extended  to  embrace  activities  that 
modern  social  conditions  increasingly 
have  created,  and  is  under  the  direction 
of  various  committees  described  in  detail 
in  the  program  of  work  issued  by  the 
Council  in  the  first  year  of  each  triennial 
period.    Briefly  these  are: 

Religion — The  development  of  Juda- 
ism in  so  far  as  Council  work  outlines  it, 
depends  largely  upon  study  classes,  that 
the  Jewish  women  may  know  the  re- 
ligious history  of  their  people. 

Religious  Schools — The  duty  of  this 
committee  is  to  advocate  and  organize 
religious  schools  in  communities  where 
there  are  no  congregational  schools,  or 
where  those  schools  fail  to  provide  re- 
ligious instruction  for  all  the  children  in 
the  community.  With  the  exception  of 
small  communities,  where  the  congrega- 
tional schools  take  in  all  Jewish  children 
of  school  age,  the  field  for  religious 
schools  is  unbelievably  large  and  un- 
worked ;  the  congregational  schools  in 
large  cities  do  not  begin  to  give  all  Jew- 
ish children,  or  even  half,  opportunities 
for  religious  instruction.  This  commit- 
tee further  recommends  the  placing  on 
religious  school  board  of  women.  Thir- 
ty-four Council  schools  are  reported ; 
these  are  religious  schools  maintained  in 
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communities  exclusive  of  those  estab- 
lished by  other  agencies. 

Philanthropy — Philanthropies  initiated 
by  the  Council  comprise  nearly  every 
phase  of  social  and  charitable  endeavor. 
Work  for  girls  is  undertaken  primarily. 
This  has  brought  into  being  clubs  for 
improvement  and  recreation  for  girls, 
censorship  for  moving  picture  shows  and 
regulation  of  dance  halls,  that  their  rec- 
reation may  be  proper ;  athletics ;  the  es- 
tablishment of  homes  for  working  girls 
and  vacation  and  convalescent  homes; 
care  of  girls  after  leaving  institutions ; 
noonday  lunches ;  industrial  training ; 
employment  bureaus;  travelers'  aid;  cor- 
rectional work  with  provisions  for  way- 
ward and  delinquent  girls;  prisoners'  aid 
and  juvenile  court  work;  personal  serv- 
ice, under  which  there  is  hospital  visit- 
ing; district  and  social  nurses;  work  for 
invalids  and  the  shut-in;  dispensaries; 
housing;  baby  welfare;  dental  clinics; 
work  for  the  blind ;  tuberculosis  propa- 
ganda, and  the  list  can  go  on  indefinitely. 
There  is  no  phase  of  proper  social  and 
philanthropic  work  that  the  Council  has 
not  recommended  and  outlined,  and 
which  does  not  actively  continue  in  some 
sections. 

In  Brooklyn  a  series  of  monthly  dances 
in  a  Settlement  House  was  begun  in  the 
most  congested  district,  but  the  quarters 
were  small  and  soon  were  outgrown.  The 
Council  then  obtained  permission  to  use 
the  courtyard  of  a  public  school  for  a 
weekly  dance  on  Saturday  night  and 
paid  for  a  supervisor,  attendant,  janitor 
and  musicians,  one  of  the  Council  board 
acting  as  chaperon.  Yiddish  cards  of  in- 
vitation were  distributed  in  the  evening 
schools  and  factories,  announcing  the 
opening  of  the  school  with  an  admission 
fee  of  5  cents.  One  summer  twelve 
dances  were  given  with  a  total  attend- 
ance of  more  than  2,000,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  season  there  was  a  surplus  in 
the  treasury.  The  next  winter  the 
dances  were  given  in  the  gynasium  of 
the  school  and  the  following  summer  the 
second  season  of  dances  wase  begun.  That 
year  the  attendance  was  nearly  6,000, 
with  substantial  proceeds  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Through  this  demonstration 
of  the  need  and  desirability  of  using  the 
schools  for  public  recreation,  the  board 
oof  education  was  induced  to  take  this 


work  under  their  auspices  and  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  board  of  education 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  four  schools  in  this 
district  are  now  open  for  weekly  dances 
and  as  general  recreation  centers.  In 
this  same  connection  must  also  be  men- 
tioned the  organization  under  the  Coun- 
cil of  a  home-making  center  and  model 
flat  to  teach  the  immigrant  girls  in 
Brooklyn  American  methods  of  home- 
making  and  housekeeping. 

In  San  Francisco  the  Council  main- 
tains a  Settlement  Home  for  the  uplift 
of  Jewish  immigrants  of  the  section  of 
the  city  where  this  home  is  located. 
Classes  are  operated  in  English,  sewing, 
domestic  science,  singing  and  dancing. 
Nashville,  Portland  and  Seattle  maintain 
settlements  which  are  centers  for  all 
philanthropic  activities.  Industrial 
classes  are  conducted  and  clubs  for  girls 
and  boys  for  reading,  dancing,  games 
and  dramatics.  Dental  clinics  and  dis- 
pensaries are  also  operated,  as  well  as 
employment  bureaus. 

In  Pittsburg  the  Labor  Bureau  main- 
tained by  the  Council  jn  their  own  head- 
quarters has  established  a  club  for  those 
girls  for  whom  they  have  secured  em- 
ployment and  helps  them  to  maintain  a 
summer  camp.  This  club  also  enables 
the  Labor  Bureau  and  its  superintendent 
to  do  the  follow-up  work  for  girls  it  has 
placed. 

The  Lakeview  Home,  established  and 
maintained  by  the  New  York  section  for 
wayard  girls  and  unmarried  mothers,  pro- 
vides a  temporary  refuge  for  them  and 
offers  opportunities  for  industrial  train- 
ing, especially  in  domestic  science  work  ; 
secures  positions  for  these  girls  and 
endeavors  to  supervise  them  personally 
after  they  are  discharged  from  the  in- 
stitution. 

Philadelphia  maintains  a  home  to  res- 
cue and  protect  Jewish  girls  and  also  a 
bureau  for  personal  service  for  the  care 
of  Jewish  girls  and  women  committed  to 
them  by  the  court,  hospitals  and  other 
organizations.  The  Providence  section 
maintains  a  dispensary. 

Work  for  the  Jewish  blind,  fortunately 
finding  no  great  field  for  activity  in  small 
cities,  has  been  extremely  effective  in 
others.  Workshops  have  been  organized 
by  the  Council,  notably  in  Pittsburgh  and 
Cincinnati,  giving  to  the  afflicted  in  those 
cities  a  means  of  livelihood.  These  work- 
(ConlinueJ  on  page  twent})-nine) 
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^^fT-^RUTH  is  said  to  be  at  the 
I  bottom  of  a  well,"  remarks 
Lowell  in  his  essay  on  Democ- 
racy, "for  the  very  reason  perhaps  that 
whosoever  looks  down  in  search  of  her 
sees  his  own  image."  It  is  because  of 
this  tendency  of  human  nature  to  adopt 
the  partisan  attitude  towards  history  that 
it  is  so  very  difficult  to  estimate  the 
merits  of  the  British  rule  in  India. 

The  three  hundred  millions  of  Hindu- 
stan are  governed  by  a  handful  of  two 
hundred  thousand  white  men.  This 
seems  strange  to  one  who  does  not 
realize  that  India  is  merely  a  collection 
of  countries  where  fifty  different  lan- 
guages are  spoken,  where  the  races  and 
customs  are  more  varied  than  those  of 
the  European  continent,  and  where  the 
prejudices  of  thousands  of  years,  the 
deeply  rooted  caste  system  and  undying 
religious  hatreds  seem  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  national  unity.  Yet  in  spite 
of  everything,  there  was  a  time,  five  or 
six  hundred  years  before  the  coming  of 
the  white  man.  when  the  civilization  of 
India  far  outranked  that  of  Europe. 
When  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  only  a  brutal 
savage,  there  were  great  universities 
throughout  India  where  philosophy, 
logic,  science,  rhetoric  and  history  were 
taught. 

The  rule  of  the  English  over  the  three 
hundred  millions  in  India  has  been  well 
described  as  a  "government  from  the  toj) 
down."  That  is,  the  officials'  responsibil- 
ity is  owed  to  the  British  government 
and  not  to  the  people  of  Hindustan. 
While  the  imperial  policy  is  controlle<l 
in  London  by  the  secretary  of  state  for 
India,  the  general  conduct  of  afTairs  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  viceroy,  assisted  by 
the  council.  He  gives  his  orders  to  the 
heads  of  the  various  provincial  govern- 
ments, such  as  the  governors  of  the  presi- 
dencies of  Madras  and  Bombay,  and 
these  heads  oversee  the  commissioner- 
ships  into  which  the  provinces  are  di- 
vided, for  the  administration  of  which 
local  officers  are  responsible.  Each  prov- 
ince has  its  legislative  councils  contain- 
ing an  elective  element  of  natives  who 
make  the  local  laws,  while  laws  for  the 
emi)ire  of  India,  as  a  whole,  are  made 
by  the  grand  legislative  council  of  which 
the  viceroy  is  a  member. 

The  result  is  an  immense  and  wonder- 
fully efficient  organization,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  viceroy  in  Delhi  to  the 
lowest  coolie  and  protects  all  equally. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  percentage  of 
crime  in  India  in  late  years  is  less  than 
what  it  is  in  England  itself.  One  cause 
for  regret  is,  however,  that  under  this 
s}'stem  of  government  from  the  "top 
down,"  the  village  organizations  have 
been  wiped  out.  These,  in  the  old  days, 
when  the  people  would  gather  in  their 
councils  and  elect  their  head  man,  con- 
stituted a  germ  of  self-government  simi- 
lar, though  in  far  cruder  way,  to  the 
Xew  England  town  meetings. 


This  is  a  Hindu  woman  with  her  twin  children,  the 
girl  on  her  right,  the  boy  on  her  left.  All  her  care  is 
lavished  on  the  boy.  From  the  appearance  of  the  girl 
it  is  evident  India  is  not  a  Paradise  for  women  child- 
ren. Notice  that  it  is  the  boy  who  is  given  the  neck- 
lace, bracelets  and  ankle  rings,  while  the  little  girl  is 
lucky  to  be  allowed  to  live  at  all. 

The  attitude  of  the  British  to  the  nine 
great  religions  of  India  has  been  one  of 
fair-minded  toleration,  and  they  have  in- 
terfered only  with  such  customs  as  were 
inhumane  and  cruel.  The  "sati,"  or 
burning  of  the  widow  on  the  funeral  pile 
of  her  husband,  was  long  made  one  of 
the  tenets  of  the  lirahmin  priests,  who 
claimed  thai  the  death  of  the  widow  was 
exacted  b}-  the  Vedas. 

A  very  interesting  writer  on  India,  C. 
H.  Forbes-Lindsay,  tells  us  that  recent 
Sanskrit  scholars  have  found  that  the 
\'edic  scriptures  contained  no  such  refer- 
ence with  "the  single  exception  of  a 
passage  which  has  been  corrupted  by  the 
substitution  of  an  'n'  for  an  'r,'  making 
the    word    agreh    (house)    read  agneh 


(tiro.  CJii  the  other  hand,  the  ancient 
l)ooks  are  filled  with  references  to  the  life 
of  the  widow  after  the  death  of  her  hu.s- 
band." 

As  the  priest  caste  interpreted  the 
\'edas  to  the  people,  and  as  the  fees  and 
donations  given  by  the  family  to  the  at- 
tendant Brahmin  priest  were  always  re- 
(juired  to  be  very  substantial,  millions  of 
women,  down  through  the  ages,  have 
fallen  victims  to  one  of  the  most  horrify- 
in.g  deceptions  of  history. 

If  the  widow,  only  too  often  some  poor 
child  of  12  or  14  years,  remained  deaf  to 
tlie  frantic  prayers  of  her  relatives  that 
she  commit  herself  to  the  fire,  and  so  not 
only  enter  into  l)liss  with  her  husband, 
but  purify  three  generations,  her  father's, 
her  mother's  and  her  husband's  side;  and 
if  the  delirium  l)rought  on  by  drugs, 
sedulously  administered  when  she  seemed 
obstinate,  failed  to  draw  from  her  the 
fatal  words  of  consent,  "Sath!  Sath !", 
which  were  al)S()lutely  irrevocable;  if, 
contrary  to  all  traditions  of  the  Brahmin 
honor,  she  still  refused  to  be  burned  on 
the  funeral  pile,  her  life  was  granted  her, 
l)ut  it  was  a  life  of  perpetual  slavery. 
Tile  object  of  the  scorn  and  gibes  of 
iier  friends,  it  was  for  her  a  life  infinitely 
worse  than  death. 

i  he  rite  of  "sati"  had  been  for  so  long 
one  of  the  most  sacred  of  the  Brahmin 
institutions  that  it  was  only  uprooted 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  watchful- 
ness, and  for  a  long  time  it  was  impos- 
sible to  prevent  its  secret  performance  in 
some  of  the  remote  provinces. 

Infanticide,  the  destruction  of  the  aged, 
and  human  sacrifice  have,  to  the  surprise 
and  wonder  of  many  a  Hindu,  been  made 
crimes  punishable  by  death.  The  Eng- 
lish have  reduced  the  pitiful  child  mar- 
riages to  a  certain  extent  by  forbidding 
the  wife  to  go  to  her  husband's  home 
until  she  is  twelve,  although  the  formal 
ceremony  of  marriage  is  performed  at 
any  age.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this 
law  is  not  more  strictly  enforced.  The 
ancient  Hindu  code  provides  that  girls 
should  be  married  !)etween  the  ages  oi 
eight  and  twelve,  thcnigh  parents  often 
bound  their  children  at  three  or  five 
years.  Girl  babies,  if  they  were  at  all 
weak  or  unpromising,  used  to  be  thrown 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  to  die,  but  as 
this  is  now  inconveniently  forbidden, 
they  have  to  be  tolerated  as  a  necessary 
evil. 

The  great  bar  to  all  progress  in  India 
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is  the  Hindu  religion  and  its  caste  sys- 
tem which,  with  its  resultant  fatalism, 
deadens  all  ambition.  Two  hundred  and 
eight  millions  of  the  natives  of  India  are 
Brahmins,  and  the  whole  system  of 
Brahminism  rests  on  caste.  The  original 
four  were  the  priest  caste,  the  warrior, 
the  merchant  and  farmer,  and  the  ser- 
vant. These  have  l^ecome  so  subdivided 
that  today  official  statistics  show  that 
there  are  2378  castes,  which  are  never 
allowed  to  intermarry,  to  eat  together 
or  even  to  touch  one  another.  As  a 
man's  father  was,  so  shall  he  be,  and 
his  son  after  him. 

No  low  caste  man  would  presume  to 
become  a  great  warrior  or  a  lawyer,  and 
the  noble  Aryan  of  the  higher  castes  is 
protected  by  his  ancestors  from  all 
menial  work.  Lowest  of  all  human  be- 
ings is  the  pariah,  accursed  of  gods  and 
men,  who  cannot  worship  in  the  temples 
or  even  approach  them.  Before  the  Brit- 
ish came  the  lower  castes  possessed  no 
legal  rights,  wdiile  under  modern  legis- 
lation they  are  given  full  i)rotection  by 
the  law  and  can  bring  suit  against  their 
high  caste  masters,  or  even  the  British 
government. 

There  is  one  caste,  however,  that 
the  white  men  have  interfered  with  to 
the  extent  of  utter  annihiliation ;  and 
that  is  the  brotherhood  of  Thagi,  an 
hereditary  and  quite  honored  caste  of 
murderers,  devoted  to  the  strangling  of 
human  beings  for  the  pleasure  of  their 
patroness.  Kali,  goddess  of  murder. 
They  possessed  an  immense  organization 
e.xtending  over  the  whole  country,  but 
particularly  prosperous  in  south  India, 
and,  although  originally  a  jjeculiar  caste 
of  Brahma,  they  gradually  admitted  other 
castes,  even  many  among  the  Mahom- 
medans.  \Vhen  not  engaged  in  their 
plundering  expeditions,  they  lived  at 
home,  following  peaceful  vocations. 
Often  they  were  trusted  with  the  care 
of  the  children  in  i^nglish  families  in 
the  region  about  Maflras. 

The  Thagi  used  a  slip  with  a  running 
noose,  which  they  would  throw  over  a 
wayfarer's  neck  and  strangle  him  in- 
stantaneously. Children  were  trained  in 
this  i)rofession  from  earliest  years,  looked 
upon  murder  as  a  religious  duty,  and  it 
was  a  ])roud  day  when  tliey  were  ad- 
vanced to  the  honoral)lc  i)osition  of 
strangler. 

They  would  resort  to  every  trick  and 
to  every  known  disguise  to  win  the  con- 
fidence of  the  traveler.  A  set  of  secret 
signs   assisted    the   l)r6therhood    in  all 


parts  of  the  country,  while  a  share  in  the 
portion  of  the  plunder  taken  from  the 
victims  would  1)c  sure  to  pacify  the  land- 
holders and  the  native  police  in  the  good 
days  of  old.  Certain  classes  were  ex- 
empt from  tlic  attacks  of  the  Thagi;  it 
was  a  very  l)a(l  piece  of  luck  to  kill  a 
washerman,  a  ]ioet,  a  musician  or  a  car- 
penter. 

As  a  result  of  the  energy  of  the  gov- 
ernment, l)etween  1826  and  1835  records 
show  that  1400  men  were  convicted  of 
strangling  for  the  Goddess  Kali.  Now, 
even  in  that  former  hotbed  of  Thagi, 
southern  India,  there  has  been  no  evi- 
dence of  them  f(M-  many  years. 

One  reform  that  has  ])ound  the  small 
farmer  to  tiie  government  is  the  co- 
operative credit  society  organized  to  pro- 
tect the  small  landowner  from  the  native 
usurers  who  actually  used  to  charge 
him  60  to  70  per  centum  a  year,  so  that 
father  handed  to  son  an  ever  increasing 
load  of  hopeless  debt.  Under  the  English 
system,  the  government  will  lend  at  40 
per  centum  to  the  members  of  the  co- 
operative union,  and,  as  a  result  f)f  its 
jjractical  management,  tliousands  of 
farmers  have  been  freed  from  debt  and 
own  their  land. 

England's  greatest  gift  to  India  is 
without  doubt  the  irrigation  system 
which  waters  17,000,000  acres  with  canals 
so  that  one  in  every  seven  acres  is  under 
irrigation. 

If  the  monsoon  fails  to  blow  and  bring 
the  rain-ladcn  clouds  in  the  late  spring, 
it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  tl.t 
millions  of  Hindus  who  cultivate  tb.e 
soil.  Since  the  l)eginning  of  its  iTistf^ir}-, 
the  country,  in  a])proximatel}:  two  sea- 
sons out  of  every  seven,  has  been  dry, 
and  the  terrible  famines  have  swept  out 
millions  of  human  lives. 

The  irrigating  system  has  done  a  great 
deal ;  but  there  is  a  tremendous  work 
still  unfinished,  for,  in  spite  (jf  it,  in  the 
last  forty  years,  fifteen  million  ijcojile 
have  died  of  star\ation. 

All  through  the  reign  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, when  iMigland  was  straining  every 
nerve,  bent  on  following  out  the  greed)' 
imperialistic  ])olicy  which  tlie  nineteenth 
century  saw  her  embarked  on.  eight  tre- 
mendous famines  devastated  India.  ( )ne 
million  people  lost  their  li\es  in  186^);  in 
1875-77  o\-er  fi\-e  million.  In  the  great 
famine  of  I8"i'>-1';00,  the  white  rulers  of 
India  in  London  were  too  busy  with  the 
I?oer  war  to  gi\e  unlimited  donations  or 
very  thorough  jjractical  lielj).  The  gov- 
ernment allowed  tons  of  grain  to  be  ex- 


ported from  a  famished  land,  that  the 
merchants  might  profit  by  foreign  mar- 
kets, merchants  of  the  same  class  as  the 
British  traders  who  forced  the  war  on 
China  in  1840  to  compel  the  Chinese  to 
open  their  ports  to  opium. 

In  the  matter  of  Indian  education,  the 
English  have  not  shown  the  interest 
evinced  by  the  Americans  in  the  Philip- 
pines. There  are  colleges,  to  be  sure,  and 
they  are  fairly  popular  with  the  higher 
caste  Hindu,  even  if  they  only  teach  him 
to  enter  the  overcrowded  clerical  and 
legal  professions.  Degrees  are  respected 
in  India,  for  an  A.  B.  commands  a  dowry 
of  20,000  rupees  while  an  M.  A.  values 
himself  as  being  worthy  of  a  wife  with  at 
least  40,000  silver  coins.  Four  out  of 
five  of  the  village  districts  are  without 
schools;  and  but  one  out  of  ten  men  and 
one  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty  women 
can  read  or  write  their  own  tongue. 

The  modern  spirit  of  England  towards 
India  differs  from  that  of  the  old  days. 
Then  the  men  that  went  out  to  India 
made  it  their  life  work.  Now  the  Eng- 
lishman comes  to  India,  resolved  to  get 
through  his  work  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  be  home  in  England  by  the  time  he 
is  forty,  to  take  up  a  new  career. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  injustice  of 
England  to  India  is  social  rather  than 
political  or  legal.  The  white  man  looks 
upon  the  Hindu  as  a  member  of  an  in- 
ferior and  subject  race.  .\t  almost  every 
station  there  are  separate  waiting  rooms, 
one  for  the  white  man,  the  other  very 
inferior  one  for  the  Hindu,  whether  he  be 
lirahmin  prince,  Mohammedan  soldier, 
day  laborer  or  pariah.  It  is  all  one  to 
the  English,  who  class  them  all  con- 
temptuously under  the  term  "native"  or 
"nigger."  It  is  rather  galling  to  the 
higher  Brahmins  whose  ancestors  were 
distinguished  scholars,  philoso])hers  and 
princes  at  a  time  when  the  white  man 
was  an  ignorant,  brutal  savage. 

lUit,  after  all,  many  Hindus  feel  that 
the  English  rule  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils, 
and  that  if  the  white  troops  were  with- 
drawn, the  races  would  be  at  one  an- 
other's throats  and  the  old  jealousies  and 
hatreds  would  rage  unrestrained.  Many 
feel  as  did  the  old  Maharajah,  who,  hat- 
ing England,  was  asked  what  his  coun- 
try would  do  if  left  to  itself. 

"The  day  after  they  are  withdrawn," 
he  replied,  "there  would  not  be  a  virgin 
or  a  rupee  left  in  Bjengal." 

In  si)ite  of  the  jealousies  of  the  castes, 
pan-Hinduism  is  growing.  Because  of 
(Continued  on  page  trvenl^-four) 
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In  Htm  "Wms"  Zone 

Within  the  Lure  of  the  Submarines 


A LITTLE  while  ago  it  was  ni)- 
good  fortune  to  meet  Louis  W. 
Meherin,  a  young  officer  who 
served  several  years  on  one  of  our  mer- 
chant vessels — before  going  into  the  navy, 
and  he  is  still  under  twenty-five.  His  en- 
thusiasm, and  pride  in  his  profession,  is 
fully  as  great,  however — when  he 
warmed  up  to  his  subject — as  if  he  had 
been  half  a  century  in  the  service. 

All  of  the  following  experiences  came 
to  him  while  he  was  in  the  steamship 
service;  and  boy-like,  he  enjoyed  them 
to  the  limit.  Of  course  his  friends  could 
not  wait  to  learn  of  the  trips  from  San 
Francisco  Bay — where  his  ship  embarked 
from — to  Iquique,  in  South  America. 
Everyone  believed  that  part  of  the  voy- 
age was  tame ;  although,  as  it  turned  out, 
there  was  much  of  interest  just  in  that 
trip  alone.  So  our  thoughts  jumped  from 
the  Golden  (late  to  the  Panama  Canal  in 
one  bound,  in  search  of  what  we  took  to 
be  the  War  Zone,  as  far  as  looking  out 
for  danger  signals  were  concerned — and, 
strangely  enough,  we  hit  upon  the  first 
danger  that  came  his  way. 

Look  Out  for  the  Canal 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  young  officer  of 
the  Merchant  Marine,  in  reply  to  in- 
quiries ;  "the  Panama  Canal  Zone  gave 
us  the  first  reminder  of  war  we  encoun- 
tered. Indeed,  after  twenty  days  of 
steady  steaming,  through  the  best  of 
weather,  enjoying  every  hour  of  it,  be- 
fore we  reached  Chili,  we  had  almost 
forgotten  that  there  was  war  anywhere. 
As  we  approached  the  Canal,  however, 
our  first  reminder  came  without  warn- 
ing. The  De  Soto  was  sailing  along  un- 
der a  slow  breeze,  when  a  shot  boomed 
out  across  her  path  ;  then,  another,  and 
another.  When  curiosity  crept  in  over 
surprise,  we  discovered  that  a  United 
States  man-of-war  was  guarding  the 
Canal ;  and  it  was  our  business  to  ex- 
plain. We  did  and  welcome !"  was  the 
way  the  young  officer  told  of  his  first 
taste  of  fire. 

"Were  we  shocked?"  he  asked  in  an- 
swer to  our  inquiries.  "Well,  to  tell  the 
truth — now  that  the  boys  are  not  around 
— I'm  sure  we  were.  Though  no  power 
could  drag  such  an  admission  from  any 
one  of  us,  at  that  moment.  But,  as  I 
recall  how  the  tan  faded  from  the  faces 
of  the  boys,  I  remember  thinking:  Why, 
Bill  and  Henry  and  Mike  are  scared. 
Then,  I  threw  back  my  shoulders,  took  a 


By  Jeanne  E.  Francoeur 

long  breath  and  said :  'It's  all  right,  boys  ; 
just  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  war-dogs  guard- 
ing the  Zone.'  You  see  I  was  a  little 
older  than  the  other  boys,  and  felt  I  had 
to  set  a  good  example.  But,  when  I  went 
below,  a  little  later,  and  caught  a  glimpse 
of  my  own  face  in  the  mirror,  and  dis- 
covered that  I,  too,  was  rather  blonde, 
1  concluded  that  our  first  taste  of  war 
was  something  of  a  shock."  That  was 
the  way  the  sailor-boy  told  of  his  first 
encounter  with  shot  and  shell,  while  tlie 
clear,  blue-gray  Irish  eyes,  of  a  natural- 
Ijorn  fighter,  looked  straight  out  at  you, 
as  much  as  to  say :  "That  covild  not  hap- 
pen now."  And  you  quite  believed  that 
it  could  not,  for  he  comes  of  the  fight- 
ing race. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Submarine 

"Having  passed  thi\)Ugh  the  Canal  Zone, 
the  long  trip  was  (|uiet,  though  not  en- 
tirely monotonous ;  for,  it  was  well  un- 
derstood, that  as  we  neared  England's 
shores,  dangers  of  many  kinds  were  liable 
to  be  encountered."  As  if  looking  back 
over  an  unpleasant  memory,  the  young 
man  continued  :  "When  we  got  into  the 
real  W^ar  Zone,  a  feeling  of  unrest  was 
in  the  air.  No  man  seemed  to  show  it ; 
and,  indeed,  it  must  have  been  psycho- 
logical ;  but  in  some  way  we  all  knew  the 
thoughts  which  were  running  through 
one  another's  minds.  Some  impressed 
you  with  the  feeling  that  they  were 
worried,  while  others  were  on  the  alert, 
as  if  they  forgot  all  fear  and  were  ready 
for  any  adventure. 

"Not  changing  the  subject  exactly," 
the  young  fellow  said,  with  a  laugh ; 
"but  you  will  be  surprised,  considering 
the  location  in  which  we  were  in  at  this 
time  was  one  well  known  to  be  strewn 
with  mines,  as  well  as  frequented  by 
submarines;  still,  the  thing  that  wor- 
ried us  most  was  the  intense  cold  which 
so  soon  followed  our  tropical  voyage.  In 
this  discomfort  we  about  forgot  the 
mines  and  the  subs ;  for  the  temperature 
had  dropped  to  five  above  zero,  while  the 
sea  was  capped  with  ice  about  twelve 
inches  thick — as  we  neared  the  Orkney 
Islands.  Very  soon  we  discovered,  while 
thinking  of  the  unpleasantness  of  the 
cold,  just  fifty  minutes  ahead  of  us,  a 
Swedish  vessel  was  torpedoed,  and  two 
German  submarines  were  cruising  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  Luckily,  however, 
we  arrived  at  Kirkwall,  Scotland,  under 


escort  and  found  numerous  ships  there 
for  inspection  ;  and,  also,  learned  of  our 
lucky  escape.  Two  days  later,  we  really 
had  some  excitement.  The  S.  S.  Bel- 
gium —  a  Danish  steamer  —  barely  es- 
caped being  torpedoed  through  the 
watchfulness  and  activity  of  one  of  the 
newly  adopted  sea-wasps,  which  gave 
chase.  She  was  saved.  The  subs,  in 
some  way,  seem  to  scent  danger  in  those 
lightning  streaks  of  little  chasers. 

"Having  discharged  our  cargo  at  Kirk- 
wall, we  enjoyed  our  stay  in  Scotland 
immensely.  l*"i)r  days  we  wandered 
about,  viewing  the  old  castles,  which 
seemed  to  jump  out  at  us  froni  story- 
books and  histories,  and  which  never 
seemed  quite  real  before.  What  fine  old 
fighters  must  have  lived  and  died  within 
those  grim,  forbidding  walls.  As  we 
were  indulging  in  dreams  about  some  of 
those  among  the  hills  of  Scotland — as  if 
in  answer  to  our  thoughts,  a  terrific  bom- 
bardment, which  lasted  forty-five  min- 
utes, was  plainly  heard  coming  from  the 
direction  of  a  naval  base.  For  a  moment 
we  had  an  uncanny  feeling  that  the  old 
chaps  were  having  it  out  again,  until  it 
became  plain  that  it  was  all  taking  place 
across  the  water  in  France,"  he  con- 
cluded, in  a  tone  of  disappointment,  for 
he  was  still  boy  enough  to  feel  that  he 
had  been  cheated  out  of  a  good  fight. 

However,  pretty  soon  there  were 
chances  enough  fur  the  forty  American 
boys  aboard  that  steamer  to  have  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  what  it  meant  to 
be  at  sea  in  war  times. 

"In  about  five  days,"  he  resumed, 
"after  having  passed  inspection,  one  night 
we  started  across  the  North  Sea  for  the 
coast  of  Norway — with  all  lights  out  and 
engines  running  at  top  speed.  We  knew 
we  were  passing  through  a  mined  sea,  as 
many  had  been  floated  there  by  the 
Germans,  and  we  made  as  near  ready 
for  any  emergency  as  one  can  under  such 
conditions.  But  it  was  the  unexpected 
that  happened,  and  it  came  out  of  the 
blackness  of  the  sea.  It  was  about  ten 
o'clock  that  night  when  two  searchlights 
were  thrown  upon  us ;  one  from  either 
side;  they  played  all  over  the  ship,  from 
stem  to  stern,  again  and  again.  All  stood 
ready  for  the  torpedo.  When  it  seemed 
as  if  every  nerve  was  stretched  to  the 
snapping  point,  we  were  again  plunged 
into  pitch  blackness.  To  this  day  we 
do  not  know  from  what  country  came  the 
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ships  whose  searchHghts  swept  us  with 
such  scrutiny — but  we  concluded  they 
could  not  have  been  from  Germany,  for 
they  would  never  have  passed  us  up  in 
that  way.  For  forty-two  hours  we  were 
on  our  good  behavior;  fully  dressed,  and 
on  the  watch  for  anything  that  might 
come  our  way. 


"Upon  nearing  the  coast  of  Norway,  we 
were  not  at  all  displeased  when  we  were 
escorted  and  piloted  into  harbor — be- 
cause of  the  mines.  Two  Norwegian 
submarines  cruised  around  us  with  about 
two  feet  of  their  periscopes  showing, 
and  a  torpedo  boat  destroyer  stood 
guard  until  we  were  safe  inside.  Per- 


haps, you  think  we  did  not  feel  grateful 
to  Norway  for  the  finest  sleep  we  ever 
had  in  our  lives. 

"Five  days  of  Norway,  however,  with 
the  De  Soto  beautifully  decorated  with 
ice,  was  enough  for  most  Californians ; 
so  we  carefully  made  our  way  back 
through  the  War  Zone.    While  in  the 


A  Group  of  Submarines  in  an  American  Port 


North  Sea,  we  passed  three  mines,  two  of 
which  were  chained  together.  Creepy 
feelings?  Well,  yes;  but  somehow  you 
get  used  to  them.  In  the  North  Atlantic 
we  were  stopped  and  boarded  by  a  two- 
funnel  English  raider — formerly  a  trans- 
Atlantic  liner — and  we  were  given  a 
number  a  fly,  which  was  a  signal  in  case 
of  further  interference  from  other  Eng- 
lish raiders.  This  would  serve  to  show 
we  had  passed  inspection. 

"Now  we  were  headed  for  home,  but 
snowstorms  and  general  rough  weather 
accompanied  us  for  a  long  part  of  the 
way  until  we  finally  reached  Halifax, 
Nova   Scotia,   where  all   types   of  war 


vessels  and  transports  were  doing  duty. 
After  another  inspection  we  were  al- 
lowed to  proceed  to  Mexico,  where  we 
loaded  again  for  South  America.  From 
there  we  sailed  for  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
and  then  back  to  .San  Francisco,  com- 
pleting a  trip  of  almost  38,000  miles,  dur- 
ing which  time  we  crossed  six  different 
seas;  went  through  the  War  Zone  twice; 
touched  within  120  miles  of  the  North 
I'ole;  passed  through  the  Panama  (  anal 
twice,  and  visited  nine  different  coun- 
tries. So  you  will  see  that  San  l''ran- 
cisco  looked  very  like  Heaven  to  all  who 
were  on  that  ship — when  we  arrived 
here. 


"And  now?  Well,  now;  personally,  I 
am  bound  for  another  kind  of  ship  alto- 
gether. It  will  be  the  real  thing  this 
time.  No  slipping  through.  When  I 
start,  and  where  I  go — Who  can  tell? 
i'.nt  when  I  return  I  shall  not  forget  any 
of  the  interesting  events  of  which  I  may 
tell.  Meantime,  our  country  calls  mc 
now — and  I  must  say:  Adios,  Every- 
woman  !" 

And  the  young  American  with  the 
courageous  eyes  and  quiet,  forceful  per- 
sonality, was  gone  out  and  into  the  night 
and  into  the  blackness  of  the  war  world, 
at  the  call  of  his  country.  May  he  re- 
turn as  wholesome  and  brave  as  when  he 
started. 
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this  particular  case,  a  friendship  is 
formed  and  you  are  invited  to  lunch. 
My  hostess,  who  is  a  very  fine  musician, 
and  I  both  realize  what  we  would  have 
missed  had  she  been  too  busy  to  spare 
me  a  few  minutes,  or  I  too  commercial 
to  give  a  little  time  to  the  higher  things 
of  life.  I  know  there  are  people  who 
think  that  religion  and  business  should 
be  kept  miles  apart,  l)ut  along  with  the 
other  good  things  that  are  coming  with 
the  world's  advancement  let  us  hope  in 
the  future  that  it  will  be  an  acknowl- 


edged fact  that  business  and  religion  can 
go  hand  in  hand. 

To  me  all  these  little  observations  I 
have  made  in  the  past  few  months  are 
but  the  forerunner  of  a  better  civiliza- 
tion, when  every  man's  hand  will  not 
be  against  his  brother,  and  women  will 
have  a  better  attitude  towards  each 
other.  Then  the  time  and  money  spent 
in  protecting  ourselves  from  being 
cheated  could  be  used  for  much  higher 
purposes. 

Every  woman,  no  matter  how  humble 
her  station,  or  how  slim  her  pocketbook, 


has  the  golden  opportunity  to  help  the 
great  movement  on,  for  surely  as  we 
are  in  the  right  attitude  towards  our 
neighbors  in  our  own  land,  the  contagion 
must  spread  to  the  warring  nations.  Do 
we  not  all  want  to  say  that  we  gave 
a  little  help  to  the  dawn  of  the  Great 
White  Da)'  now-  approaching,  when  we 
can  all  feel  and  say  with  sincerity :  "We 
desire  but  the  good  of  the  world  and  the 
happiness  of  the  nations.  Let  not  a  man 
glory  in  this,  that  he  loves  his  country ; 
but  let  him  rather  glory  in  this,  that  he 
loves  his  kind." 


Is  €ity  Planning? 


needs  of  tomorrow  in  the  press  of  today. 
It  is  simply  good,  practical,  hard  sense. 

On  account  of  the  lack  of  the  use  of 
proper  plans,  I'.ritish  cities  spent  $150,- 
000.000  in  the  ten  years  from  1898  to  1908 
in  the  effort  to  correct  partially  a  few 
mistakes  in  their  physical  structure. 

In  the  last  fifty  years,  Chicago  has 
si)ent  $27.=; ,000.000,  and  New  York  city 
$-100,000,000  in  municipal  work  that 
could  have  been  saved  by  a  good  busi- 
ness-like city  plan. 

.\  scientific  i)lan  should  be  i)repared. 
after  a  most  comprehensive  survey  by 
city  ])lanning  specialists  working  under 
a  well  balanced  permanent  adx  isory  com- 
mission    of    citizens,    representing  all 
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phases  of  civic  life,  and  all  co-operating 
with  the  administrative  officers  of  the 
city. 

We  have  had  in  our  city  a  wonderfid 
industrial  survey,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  by  Dr.  B.  M. 
Rastall,  who  is  considered  the  nation's 
foremost  business  expert.  He  has  told 
us  many  plain  facts.  He  has  been  a  true 
friend,  because  he  has  shown  us  what  we 
lack,  as  well  as  praised  us  for  what  we 
have  that  is  good. 

Dr.  Rastall  says : 

"It  is  a  highly,  scientific  and  accurate 
study  of  our  community  and  its  values 
cannot  be  overstated.  *  *  *  Statis- 
tics show  that  San   Francisco  has  the 


highest  average  wage  rates  of  all  Ameri- 
can cities.  *  *  *  Great  variations 
are  shown,  l)ut  the  high  rate  is  main- 
tained in  all  the  great  groups,  manufac- 
turing trades,  building  trades,  transpor- 
tation, clerical  service,  etc.    *    *  * 

"The  city  is  therefore  able  to  show- 
that  it  offers  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
success  and  the  highest  remuneration  for 
success  to  every  class." 

This  brings  to  mind  the  necessity  of 
tiie  housing  of  industrial  workers  that 
we  wish  to  make  comfortable  and  happy 
in  our  midst,  and  we  believe  the  new 
garden  city  plan  will  help  and  benefit  us 
in  that  wav. 


A  TOAST  FROM  THE  TRENCHES 


By  Thomas  P.  D.  Gray 


HERE'S  to  the  end  of  ^ings  and  queem 
And  general  staffs  and  submarines! 
Here's  to  the  day  when  men,  grorvn 
jviser. 

Refuse  to  bow  to  Czar  or  Kaiser! 

Here's  to  the  end  of  shrapnel  shell! 
Here's  to  the  end  of  War  and  hell. 
The  wrecl(s  of  men,  the  hate,  the  fears. 
The  wounds,  the  might]}  flood  of  tears! 

Here's  to  the  end  of  exploitation. 
Poverty's  grinding  degradation. 
The  Waste  of  competition  dead. 
And  one  great  commonwealth  instead! 

Here's  to  the  end  of  all  autocracy! 
Here's  to  the  coming  world  democracy! 
Here's  to  the  day  that  is  to  be. 
With  man  and  child  and  woman  free! 

— San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
[EvERYWOMAN   seconds  the  motion!] 


THE  ARMY  OF  THE  PINES 


THE  pines  go  marching,  marching  up  the 
hill 
In  long  and  serried  lines; 
By  dawn  and  dusl(  I  see  them  marchmg  sldl. 
The  army  of  the  pines. 

And  be  there  searching  cold  or  scorching  heat 

Upon  their  close  confines. 
Yet  they  seem  marching  on  with  measured  beat. 

The  army  of  the  pines. 

Though  storms  assail   with   their  tempestuous 
flaws. 

The  gazer's  eye  divines 
How    they    go    marching,    marching  without 
pause. 

The  army  of  the  pines. 

Harl(!  'tis  as  though  there  rang  some  virile  lay 

Down  their  embattled  lines! 
'Gainst  human  wrong  may  we  march  stanch 
as  they. 
The  army  of  the  pines! 

— Clinton  Scollard. 


For  This  They  Are  Lawyers 
If  a  man  were  to  give  another  an 
orange  he  would  simply  say,  "1  give  you 
this  orange,"  but  when  the  transaction 
is  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  a  lawyer  to 
])ut  in  writing  he  adopts  this  form:  "1 
hereby  give  and  convey  to  you,  all  and 
singular,  my  estate  and  interests,  right, 
title,  claim  and  advantage  of  and  in  said 
orange,  togetlicr  with  all  its  rind,  juice, 
pulp  and  l^ips.  and  all  rights  and  advan- 
tages therein  with  full  power  to  bite,  cut, 
suck  and  otherwise  eat  the  same,  or  give 
the  same  away  with  or  without  the  rind, 
skin,  juice,  pulj)  or  pips,  anything  here- 
inbefore or  hereinafter  or  in  any  other 
deed  or  deeds,  instrument  or  instruments 
of  whatever  nature  or  kind  soever  to  the 
contrary  in  any  wise,  notwithstanding." 
— Latkin  (/\la.)  News. 

i'     #  •J- 
An  Inconsiderate  Iowa  Club 

A  general  good  time  was  had  by  all 
until  about  11  o'clock,  when  fruit  salad 
and  cake  was  served  by  the  B.  B.  E. 
Club. — Prescott  Argus. 
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WITH  an  appropriate,  patriotic 
program,  "The  Houdon  Statue 
of  George  Washington"  was 
presented  to  the  San  Francisco  Art  In- 
stitute on  May  30.  The  fine  bronze,  the 
gift  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  co-operation  with  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  is  one  of 
the  first  expressions  of  the  enthusiastic 
support  various  organizationir  are  giving 
the  directors  of  the  Art  Institute. 

Houdon  had  the  privilege  of  taking  the 
death  mask  of  Washington,  and,  with  his 
compasses,  took  the  measurements  of 
the  body,  and  from  these  notes  modeled 
the  most  exact  portrait  in  existence  of 
the  Father  of  Our  Country.  The  short- 
ness of  stature  for  such  a  gigantic  ability 
was  at  first  a  surprise,  but  the  fine  |iatri- 
cian  modeling  of  the  head  and  figure 
gave  instant  proof  of  inborn  greatness. 

The  original,  from  which  the  San  Fran- 
cisco replica  was  made,  stands  in  the 
state  house  of  West  Virginia.  For  many 
years  all  requests  for  copies  have  been 
refused,  but  lately  it  was  decided  to  jjer- 
mit  the  casting  of  a  limited  number  of 
replicas.  State  Regent  Mrs.  John  Conant 
Lynch  in  her  address  spoke  of  the  so- 
cieties' just  pride  in  procuring  one  of 
these  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  an  achieve- 
ment which  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
most  gratefully  acknowledge. 

The  presentation  program  was  splen- 
didly planned,  with  inspiring  music  and 
speeches.  Although  long,  it  went  with 
absolute  precision  and  smoothness.  Tlie 
Boy  Scouts  were  most  able  assistants  to 
the  committ-ee  of  arrangements,  assistants 
whom  the  fighter  of  the  t)lden  days  would 
have  been  proud  could  he  have  seen 
them. 

The  Armfield  Exhibition 

Coincident  with  the  presentation,  the 
Art  Association  opened  an  exhibition  of 
paintings  and  embroideries  by  Maxwell 
Armfield.  The  fame  of  this  Englishman, 
who  is  at  once  artist,  decorator  and 
writer,  had  long  preceded  him,  and  the 
present  exhibition,  though  small,  is  so 
delightfully  varied  that  one  feels  well 
acquainted  with  his  work  at  last.  His 
handling  is  original,  the  choppy,  scjuare 
strokes  being  made  with  rather  a  small 
brush,  not  too  much  paint,  and  a  glint 
of  canvas  here  and  there  to  assist  the 
effect.  His  three  western  canvases,  "The 
Californian,"  a  breezy,  out-of-doors  por- 
trait of  a  fellow  artist,  "The  Golden 
Gate,"  our  own  harbor  entrance,  done  at 
a  magic  hour  when  the  crescent  moon  is 
overhead,  and  "The  Rim,  Grand  Can- 


By  Elisabeth  Taft 

yon,"  are  Mr.  Arnifield's  very  charming 
compliments  to  western  America. 

To  speak  of  these  merely  as  canvases 
is  an  impossibility,  for,  though  moderate 
in  size,  and  suitable  to  any  home,  each 
has  an  enormous  decorative  value ;  in 
fact,  is  modern  art  at  its  highest  stand- 
ard. 

His  English  series  is  also  delightful. 
.V  glimpse  of  a  "Pink  Cottage,"  caught 
through  straggling  branches  of  pussy 
willow,  is  entrancing,  while  "A  Dorset 


American  sculi)tors  is  being  shown  at 
the  (iump  galleries.  Here  are  exquisite 
small  replicas  of  "The  Rising  Sun"  and 
"Descending  Night,"  the  masterpieces 
of  Adolph  Alexander  Weinman,  which 
were  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Court 
of  the  L'niverse  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition.  Seeing  these  beautiful  fig- 
ures again  revives  the  wish  that,  since 
San  Francisco  has  a  civic  center  of  great 
beauty,  and  facing  east  and  west,  the 
fountains  might  be  reproduced  as  one  of 
the  permanent  beauties  for  our  city. 
Readers  of  "Everywoman,"  can  you  not 


THE 
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Cliff"  brought  one  admiringly  back  to 
to  its  corner  many  times. 

One  wall  was  devoted  to  paintings  on 
silk.  Here  was  fine  attention  tf)  detail 
and  line,  yet  splendid,  broad,  colorful 
effects.  A  swimmer,  with  attendant 
fishes  and  sea  weed,  formed  a  most  at- 
tractive panel,  while  the  "Blue  Persians" 
won  the  cat  lovers'  instant  appreciation, 
both  for  fidelity  and  artistry. 

'Hie  embroideries,  all  too  few  in  num- 
ber, were  most  attractive.  What  a 
])lcasure  it  would  be  to  see  them  in  the 
environment  for  wdiich  they  are  designed, 
rather  than  on  the  gallery  walls!  Effect- 
ively original,  the  pieces  should  find 
places  in  many  fine  homes. 

American  Sculptures 

.\  most  attractive  group  of  bronzes  by 


(le\ise  ways  and  means? 

From  the  peace  of  the  Weinman  fig- 
ures one  turns  to  the  masterful,  active 
"Scalp"  and  "The  Outlaw"  of  h'rederick 
Remington.  Remington  is  a  name 
which,  signed  to  painting,  bronze,  or 
book,  at  once  stimulates  American  imag- 
ination. Phimister  Proctor  is  represent- 
ed by  an  "Indian  on  Horseback"  and  a 
"i'anther."  Charles  Ilarry  lIom])hries 
shows  the  ".Scout,"  fie  I'Vancisci  and 
Joseph  Maywell  Miller  have  delightfully 
dainty  imaginative  examples  of  their 
work,  while  E.  McCartons'  candlesticks 
cdmbinc  artistry  and  practicability. 

On  the  whole  it  i.s-  a  well  selected,  in- 
teresting grouj).  worth  study  and  con- 
sideration. Now  that  the  French  bronzes 
are  almost  an  impossibility,  it  is  a  pleas- 
(Continued  on  page  iTventjf-nine) 
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WH  E  N,  during  the  summer 
months,  the  struggle  to  keep 
cool  begins,  when  everybody, 
no  matter  how  well  or  how  poorly  edu- 
cated in  philosophy,  wants  to  know  how 
hot  it  is,  and  men  talk  over  the  glass  of 
mercury  as  freely  as  over  any  other 
glass,  without  demanding  to  know  each 
other,  the  time  has  come  for  a  general 
exodus  to  the  summer  resorts. 

Notwithstanding  the  war  conditions 
many  of  our  most  prominent  musicians 
have  closed  their  studios  for  the  summer 
months,  while  others  return  to  the  city 
for  a  few  days  of  teaching  during 
the  week,  from  near  by  resorts. 

Picturesque  Carmel-by-the-Sea  has  at- 
tracted more  devotees  of  the  musical  pro- 
fession than  ever  before.  The  musical 
family  includes  among  its  members  the 
leader  of  the  Symphony  concerts,  Alfred 
Hertz,  the  capable  pianist  Tina  Lerner, 
Louis  Persinger,  concert  master  of  the 
Symphony  orchestra,  Allen  Bier,  Red- 
fern  Mason,  Elias  Hecht  and  others. 
Many  musicians  are  conducting  summer 
classes  which  hold  them  more  confined 
to  the  city,  as,  for  example,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hugo  Mansfeldt,  Leandro  Campanari, 
Georg  von  Hage  and  Arthur  Conradi, 
who  are  kept  busy  in  the  city. 

Of  Eastern  celebrities,  Paderewski  will 
spend  his  vacation  on  his  ranch  at  Paso 
Robles,  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  is  re- 
covering from  the  effects  of  her  recent 
accident  in  St.  Louis  at  her  beautiful 
home  in  Southern  California,  near  San 
Diego. 

Many  of  the  music  lovers,  who  are 
compelled  to  stay  at  home,  find  among 
the  multifarious  pleasures  of  the  summer 
months  not  the  least  enjoyment  in  the 
People's  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Nicolai 
Sokoloff,  the  excellent  organ  recitals  of 
Edwin  Lemare  and  the  Municipal  con- 
certs under  the  direction  of  Frederick 
Schiller.  All  these  entertainments  are 
well  patronized  and  much  appreciated. 
Through  these  orchestral  concerts  our 
musicians  are  kept  busy  and  aside  from 
the  immense  value  which  this  continual 
drill  of  the  orchestra  has  in  keeping  up 
its  executive  perfection,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  these  concerts  contribute 
largely  to  bear  fully  as  large  a  share  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  public  taste. 
The  Music  Teachers'  Association 

The  State  Convention  will  take  place 
this  year  at  Sacramento  from  June  29th 
to  July  3rd,  and  a  rich  program  of  edu- 
cational value  will  entertain  those  pres- 
ent.   Daniel  Gregory  Mason  will  lecture. 


By  Joseph  George  Jacobson 

besides  presenting  some  of  his  composi- 
tions, and  delegates  will  be  sent  from 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego, 
Riverside,  San  Jose,  Oakland  and  many 
other  towns.  The  Sacramento  Associa- 
tion is  backed  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  that  city. 


Jose|ili    Cicorge  Jacobson 

The  Passing  of  Two  Great  Artists 

It  is  sad  to  note  how  our  great  artists 
pass  one  by  one  from  our  busy  presence 
to  the  silence  of  immortality.  The  world 
of  music  is  called  on  to  lament  the  loss 
of  two  of  its  most  distinguished  orna- 
ments :  Teresa  Carreno,  one  of  the  most 
renowned  women-pianists  of  the  world, 
and  Edouard  de  Reszke,  the  eminent 
operatic  basso,  two  names  that  recall  a 
brilliant  constellation  of  gifted  spirits. 
To  have  known  Mme.  Carreno  was  to 
have  come  under  her  magnetic  spell  at 
once.  She  had  the  heart  of  a  woman 
and  the  brains  of  a  man,  and  played  the 
piano  like  a  man.  She  possessed  the 
requisites  necessary  to  an  artist:  talent, 
emotion,  intelligence  and  technique  and 
her  love  for  the  beautiful  made  her 
career  so  successful.  All  her  life  she 
remembered  and  followed  the  words 
Liszt  spoke  to  her  when  she  played  to 
him  as  a  child :  "Little  girl,  with  time 
you  will  be  one  of  us.  Don't  imitate  any- 
one. Keep  yourself  true  to  yourself. 
Cultivate  your  individuality  and  do  not 
follow  in  the  paths  of  others." 

The  admiration  and  love  that  were 
tendered  Edouard  de  Reszke  speak  for 
the  greatness  of  his  art.  Who  can  for- 
get him  as  Leoporello  in  "Don  Juan" 
or  his  Hagen  in  the  "Gotterdammerung?" 
Together  with  his  brother  Jean,  the 
tenor,  they  were  for  many  years  the  lead- 
ers on  the  operatic  stage. 


ROSSIXI  has  been  accused  of  a  want 
of  energy  in  his  latter  years,  but  the 
injustice  of  that  accusation  is  mani- 
fest when  glancing  over  the  extremely 
long  list  of  compositions  which  were  cre- 
ated during  those  years,  and  of  which  the 
following  resume  will  be  of  interest:  An 
Album  containing  twelve  songs,  solos, 
duets,  quartets;  an  Album  Francais 
with  twelve  songs,  solos,  duets  and 
choruses;  an  Album  Ollapodrida  com- 
prising twelve  pieces  sacred  and  secular, 
among  which  is  the  famous  "Chant  des 
Titans;"  a  book,  "Un  peu  de  tout,"  of 
fifty-six  piano  compositions.  Four  other 
albums,  containing  each  twelve  pieces. 
Finally,  under  the  general  title  of  "Mis- 
cellanies," twenty  songs  and  twenty-four 
compositions  for  piano  and  other  instru- 
ments. Besides  these  there  are  several 
"Grandes  Oeuvres,"  a  cantata,  "Jeanne 
d'Arc,"  and  a  cantata  written  for  the 
Exposition  I'niverselle  and  the  "IVIesse 
Solennelle."        respectable  list. 

4.  4» 

ANEW  aspirant  to  that  fickle  treas- 
ure, "iniblic  favor,"  made  her  ini- 
tial 1)1  >\v  on  the  concert  platform 
May  30  at  Sorosis  Hall.  Miss  Frances 
Poser,  who  holds  the  Conradi  scholarship 
of  the  year,  gave  her  first  recital.  The 
young  lady  is  a  capable  artist  who  will 
be  well  advised  to  continue  her  chosen 
field  of  work.  She  possesses  power  and 
seeks  for  musical  expression  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  she  will  sat- 
isfy the  high  standard  of  performance 
required  of  a  virtuoso  today.  If  she  pos- 
sesses, besides  her  talent,  iron  discipline 
and  sets  a  lofty  standard,  if  she  will  not 
heed  interferences  and  obstacles,  will 
overcome  disappointments  and  make  un- 
ceasing sacrifices  she  will  achieve  success 
and  reach  the  goal. 

^     ^  ^ 
Grateful 

"I'm  glad  Billy  had  the  sense  to  marry 
an  old  maid,"  said  grandma  at  the  wed- 
ding. 

"Why,  grandma?"  asked  the  son. 

"Well,  gals  is  hity-tity,  and  widders  is 
kinder  overrulin'  an  upsettin'.  But  old 
maids  is  thankful  and  vvillin'  to  please." 
— London  Tit-Bits. 


LEANDRO  CAMPANARI 

Vocal  Studio 

SCOTTISH  RITE  TEMPLE 

SUTTER  STREET 
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Los  ANGELES  is  a  woman's  club 
city.  Its  civic,  social,  and  literary 
activities  are  carried  on  largely  and 
enthusiastically  by  its  clever,  ambitious, 
clear-thinking  women.  The  literary  ele- 
ment is  notably  represented  by  the 
Southern  California  Women's  Press  Club, 
an  association  of  active  writers  and  jour- 
nalists numbering  about  one  ffundred. 

This  club  was  originally  a  branch  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Women's  Press  Asso- 
ciation of  San  Francisco,  founded  by  a 
member  of  that  association,  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Marshall,  and  Mrs.  Ed.  T.  Ellis.  Later 
it  became  an  independent  organization, 
with  various  sections  devoted  to  serious 
study  and  literary  production. 

A  very  clever  one-act  drama,  written 
l)y  Dr.  Lottie  Park,  a  member  of  the 
club,  was  recently  read  before  an  appre- 
ciative audience  of  club  members  and 
guests. 

The  club  has  a  well  established  reputa- 
tion for  cordial  hospitality  extended  to 
the  stranger-writer  within  its  gates,  and 
entertains  all  such  persons  of  note  who 
chance  to  be  in  the  city,  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  at  the  monthly 
dinner. 

The  last  dinner  of  this  club  season, 
given  on  May  22nd,  taxed  the  capacity 
nf  Christopher's  large  banquet  room  and 
the  program  was  even  more  interesting 
than  usual ;  and,  as  the  president.  Miss 
Rose  Ellerbee,  said,  "Circled  the  globe, 
caught  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  music,  as 
represented  by  various  races,  ran  the 
gamut  of  the  emotions,  and  returned  to 
California  for  a  brief  practical  discus- 
sion of  vital  local  problems." 

C.  L.  Schufeldt  discussed  gardening 
from  many  viewpoints  and  suggested  how 
the  weeding-out  process  might  be  used 
to  advantage  in  other  professions  as  well, 
the  art  of  judicious  cutting  out  of  super- 
fluous matter  being  especially  applicable 
to  the  writer  of  verse  or  prose. 

Richard  Walton  Tully,  dramatist,  fur- 
nished a  pleasant  surprise  by  introducing 
a  band  of  Hawaiian  musicians,  who  as- 
sisted him  in  his  talk  on  the  history  and 
music  of  that  country  by  demonstrating 
the  use  of  their  primitive  musical  instru- 
ments, giving  also  a  number  of  their  pic- 
turesque native  dances. 

Mr.  Tully  is  himself  an  expert  inter- 
preter of  both  the  music  and  the  dancing 
of  this  interesting  race. 

Wadsworth  Harris,  formerly  leading 
support  of  the  late  Madam  Modjeska, 
gave  an  artistic  rendition  of  the  Fall  of 
Henry  VHL 


By  Mrs.  Ina  B.  Weston 

Alfred  Kreymborg,  free  verse  writer, 
read  a  number  of  his  own  poems,  and 
Dhan  Cabal  Mukeiji,  a  talented  young 
Hindu  poet  and  lecturer,  spoke  of  Indian 
poetry,  reciting  in  his  native  tongue  and 
afterward  interpreting  the  beautiful, 
heart-touching  verses. 

Senator  Brown  of  Los  Angeles  con- 
tributed a  terse,  practical  argument  in 
favor  of  a  one-house  legislature,  backing 
up  his  well  presented  theory  with  per- 
sonal experiences. 


guages,  parliamentary  law  and  Red  Cross 
work.  The  club  has  been  recently  fed- 
erated. 


The  club  women  of  Los  Angeles  are 
generally  and  individually  interested  in 
the  war  being  waged  for  the  elimination 
of  the  billboard,  a  woman  in  the  City 
Council  and  her  stand  in  the  matter, 
being  the  subject  of  heated  debate.  She 
and  her  colleagues  are  said  to  be  openly 
defying  the  press  and  public  opinion  in 
the  interests  of  the  billboard  trust. 


Richard  W.-ilton  Tully 

Mrs.  James  E.  Boroff,  formerly 
Blanche  Constance  Foster,,  Indiana  suf- 
fragist leader  and  president  of  the  In- 
diana Women's  Press  Club,  and  Mrs.  Ina 
Bradstreet  Weston,  vice-president  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Women's  Press  Associa- 
tion, San  Francisco,  presented  greetings 
from  their  respective  associations.  The 
president.  Miss  Ellerbee,  announced  the 
result  of  the  primary  balloting  for  club 
officers.  The  presidential  nominees  are 
Mrs.  Hector  AUiot  and  Mrs.  Eva  Hamil- 
ton Young. 

The  West  Side  Ebell  Club  has  had  a 
phenomenal  growth.  Established  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year  to  meet  the  increasing 
needs  of  that  residential  district,  it  has 
already  a  membership  of  two  hundred 
and  two,  with  many  applications  waiting 
for  approval.  Sections  have  been  formed 
for  work  in   music,  drama,  civics,  lan- 


SHUTTLES 


I 


AM  a  shuttle,  and  I  go, 
Now  slipping  fast,  now  dragging  slow. 
Each  morning  down 
Along  the  town. 
And  reach  mp  pitch. 
And  take  mj>  stitch; 
Then  back  at  night  to  start 
Next  da})  anew.     This  is  mp  part 
Day  in,  day  out — 
An  atom  in  the  rout. 

Yet  am  I  saved  that  cold  distress 
Which  thought  of  such  drab  littleness 
Would  stir,  when  crowdmg  close  I  see 
The  millions  who  are  like  me. 
And  think.  What  if  we  held  aloof. 
If  we  wove  not  the  warp  and  woof. 
The  real  fabric  of  the  thing 
We  call  New  York?     The  glittering 
And  rainbow  threads,  the  tinseled  scrap. 
Light,  color — what  they  are?  Mere  nap. 
Fluff,  thistledown. 

Drone,  shuttles,  drone — 
Weave  a  pattern  all  your  own! 

— Maurice  Morris. 

His  Ailment 

First  surgeon :  What  did  you  operate 
on  patient  Number  Two  for? 

Second  surgeon:  Five  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

First  surgeon :  You  don't  understand. 
I  mean  what  did  the  patient  have? 
"Five  hundred  dollars." — Life. 

«0* 

Some  Tale 

"I  say.  mamma,"  said  little  Johnny, 
"do  fairy  tales  always  begin  with  'Once 
upon  a  time'?" 

"No,  dear,  not  always,"  replied  his 
mother.  "They  sometimes  begin  with, 
'My  love,  I  have  been  detained  at  the 
ofifice  again  tonight.'  " 


EV  ERY  WOM  AN 
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Part  I 

JUST  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  every 
evening,  little  gusts  of  salt  rise 
t)Ut  of  the  sea  and  settle  upon  the 
(icoan  shore.  As  the  sky  gradually  grows 
(lark,  and  the  stars  and  moon  come  into 
the  sky,  the  gusts  of  salt  form  into  funny 
little  creatures.  They  look  .something 
like  snow  babies,  l)ut  they  are  not — they 
are  made  of  salt,  so  wc  must  call  them 
"Salt  Babies." 

They  are  happy  little  people  and  play 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,  because,  when 
day  breaks,  they  disappear  and  melt 
again  into  the  ocean. 

They  all  have  very  funny  names. 
First,  1  want  to  tell  you  about  three  lit- 
tle playmates — Dodo,  Soso,  and  'i'dto. 
They  all  looked  so  very  much  alike,  that 
in  order  to  tell  each  other  apart,  they 
wore  different  colored  seaweed  tied 
around  their  wrists:  Dodo  wore  white, 
Soso  red,  and  Toto  blue.  Red,  white  and 
blue!  When  they  stood  together  they 
looked  very  patriotic  indeed. 

Toto  (who  was  the  littlest  |  liad  l)cen 
behaving  very  mysteriously  ;  lie  was  dig- 
ging a  big  hole  in  the  sand.  W  hen  Dodo 
and  Soso  were  not  looking,  he  would 
disap])ear  in  the  hole.  The  other  Salt 
r.abies  were  so  afraid  that  little  Toto 
would  be  lost,  or  .something  dreadful 
might  happen  to  him,  for  sometimes  he 
stayed  down  there  so  long,  that  they  all 
began  to  cry.  In  fact,  once  he  w-as  gone 
for  such  a  long  time  that  they  gave  up 
hope  of  ever  seeing  him  again,  when  lo 
and  behold,  Toto  came  up  half  dead  out 
of  the  hole,  dragging  with  him  an  enor- 
mous shell ! 

Then  Toto  fell  on  the  ground — he  was 
so  tired  from  his  long  journey — and 
cried :  "I  wanted  to  surprise  you  !  The 
sand  sprites,  that  live  underneath  the 
sand,  became  very  angry  with  me  for  tak- 
ing this  shell,  but  tlie  Sand  I'"airies  said 
]  could  have  it.  Oh,  it  was  so  very 
heavy,  because  the  sand  sprites  filled 
it  with  sand  in  hopes  it  would  be  too 
heavy  for  me  to  bring  out,  but  I  would 
not  give  up,  and  the  good  sand  fairies 
helped  me  most  of  the  way  out  with  it, 
and  scolded  the  sand  sprites  for  being 
so  very  bad.  Oh,  I  am  so  very  tired,  I 
just  must  sleep."  .\nd  then  little  Toto 
lay  in  the  sand  and  fell  fast  asleep. 

The  other  Salt  Babies  were  amazed, 
and  climbed  in  and  out  of  the  shell.  They 
had  never  seen  one  quite  like  it  before. 
Tt  was  very  pink  inside,  and  very,  very 
deep,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  whole 


By  Ruth  Florence 

ocean  was  inside  of  it,  it  roared  so. 

Said  Dodo:  "Someone  must  be  crying 
in  there.    Let's  go  in  and  see." 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  Soso.  "W'e  might 
get  lost,  because  I'm  sure  we'd  go  on  and 
on  forever ;  it's  so  big." 

Toto  sat  uj)  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  to 
see  what  all  the  noise  was  about ; 
then,  suddenly  remembering,  he  jumped 
up  and  joined  Dodo  and  Soso,  gazing 
into  the  shell.  "Oh,  I  will  tell  you  why 
there  is  such  a  noise  inside !"  he  com- 
menced.   "Tlicrc  is  a  naughty  little  fairy 


Kulli  Murciicc 

in  there.  She  will  alv\ays  cry  in  the  sea- 
shell,  because  slie  was  disobedient,  and 
as  long  as  the  ocean  is  salty,  she  must 
stay  in  there,  so  I  think  she  will  be  in 
there  forever,  as  the  ocean  will  always 
be  salty.    She  was  very,  very  naughty. 

"Once  upon  a  time  she  was  a  beauti- 
ful mermaid  fairy,  and  was  warned  many 
times  that  if  she  was  not  good  she  would 
be  turned  into  a  noise  in  a  sea-shell,  and 
would  roar  forever  more." 

Soso  and  Dodo,  and,  in  fact,  all  of  the 
other  Salt  Babies  who  stood  around  lis- 
tening, felt  so  sorry  for  the  mermaid 
fairy  that  they  all  cried.  They  agreed 
one  and  all  to  take  good  care  of  this 
beautiful  shell,  and  not  be  frightened 
again  by  the  big  sad  roar  on  the  inside. 

The  shell  was  very  big,  and  the  Salt 
Badies  were  very  little,  so  Dodo,  Soso 
and  Toto  made  this  shell  their  home. 
They  decorated  it  with  seaweed,  and  it 


was  a  very  lovely  home  for  the  three  of 
them. 

After  they  had  become  accustomed  to 
the  roar  in  the  shell,  they  did  not  mind  ; 
indeed,  it  was  just  like  music  to  them, 
because  it  taught  them  a  beautiful  les- 
son, and  they  grew  to  love  it.  And  that 
is  why,  my  dear  little  readers,  there  is  a 
roar  in  the  sea-shell. 

One  time  when  they  were  listening,  it 
all  of  a  sudden  seemed  to  stop  roaring. 
They  were  so  amazed  that  they  all  drew 
up  closer  to  the  shell,  when  they  heard 
a  tiny  little  voice  from  the  inside  say : 
"My  dear  Salt  Babies,  you  have  been  so 
good  to  me  that  I  am  going  to  try  very 
iiard  to  come  out  and  pay  you  a  visit." 

The  voice  suddenly  stopped,  for  a  ray 
of  light  was  stealing  across  the  sky — it 
was  daylight,  and  the  shell,  the  Salt 
liabies  and  the  seaweed  had  disappeared, 
])erhaps  to  slumber  in  the  ocean  until 
the  moon  again  beckoned  them  to  the 
shore. 

Part  II 

NADINE— What  the  Voice  Told  the 
Salt  Babies. 

THE  stars  were  dancing  in  the  sky 
and  the  moon  shone  brightly  as 
Dodo,  Toto  and  Soso  rubbed  their 
sleepy  eyes,  and  began  to  recall  what  the 
tiny  voice  in  the  shell  had  been  saying. 

"Little  Salt  IJabies,"  continued  the 
X'oice,  getting  a  bit  stronger,  "you  have 
cared  for  me  so  tenderly,  that  you  kind- 
ness has  restored  m\'  power  of  speech. 
Oh,  I  am  such  a  tired  little  mermaid 
lairy,"  the  \\)ice  continued,  wearily. 
"My  name  is  Xadine.  Xo  one  has  called 
me  by  name  for  so  long,  that  I  almost 
forgot  it.  Perhaps  sometime  I  may  be 
able  to  come  out  of  my  shell  and  then 
you  will  see  me,  but  that  can't  be  for 
some  time  yet.  And  then,  of  course, 
you  must  not  l)e  unhappy  if  I  stay  but  for 
a  short  while,  as  I  am  bewitched  in  the 
shell  forever.  Still,  one  can  find  comfort 
in  being  in  a  shell,  when  one  knows  that 
even  the  wee  Salt  Babies  love  one." 

"Oh,"  said  Dodo  anxiously,  "the  voice 
is  growing  weaker.  Perhaps,  though,  it 
may  come  back."  Sure  enough,  the 
Voice  was  heard  again.  The  Salt  Babies 
gatherer  around — soon  a  vapor  seemed 
to  rise  before  them — for  a  few  minutes 
they  could  see  nothing  but  a  great  white 
cloud;  then  it  cleared  away,  and  in  its 
place  was  a  beautiful  mermaid  fairy. 
Her  body  was  very  silvery,  and  her  face, 
oh  so  kind  and  sweet.    Her  eyes  were 
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large  and  blue,  but  with  a  sad  expression. 
Perhaps  she  had  been  crying. 

"I  am  Xadine,"  she  commenced.  "I 
want  my  dear  Salt  Babies  to  see  me,  if 
only  for  once,  so  that  they  will  remem- 
ber me,  and  perhaps  still  be  kind  to  me, 
even  after  they  know  that  I  was  once 
very  wicked.  But  I  am  so  very  sorry, 
and  am  still  repenting,  and  must  go  on 
doing  so  forever.  ^ 

"I  am  the  daughter  of  the  Good  Prince 
and  Princess  Contentment,  who  ruled  a 
kingdom  that  was  known  as  the  Kingdom 
of  Happiness,  as  everyone  there  was  good 
and  happy.  Right  next  to  ours,  was  the 
kingdom  of  the  Black  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess, where  much  wickedness  was  known 
to  prevail.  The  children  were  impudent, 
and  the  grown  folk  were  always  fighting 
and  at  war  with  one  another.  The 
children  of  the  good  kingdom  v.ere 
warned  not  to  go  near  the  gates  of  the 
wicked  city — if  we  did  associate  with 
them,  a  great  misfortune  was  doomed  to 
come  upon  us,  and  the  guilty  one  was 


to  be  punished  in  a  manner  worse  than 
death. 

"\\'ell,  it  seemed  to  me  I  just  must 
peep  through  the  gates  and  see  what 
those  wicked  children  were  doing.  It 
was  tantalizing  to  hear  them  laugh,  and 
watch  the  great  flames  of  fire  come  from 
their  mouths  as  they  did  so — (every 
wicked  thought  was  a  flash  of  fire — I 
knew  it,  for  I  had  often  been  told  so  by 
my  dear  princess  month). 

"Dear  Salt  Babies,  you  can  almost 
guess  the  rest.  When  no  one  was  look- 
ing, I  went  to  the  gates  of  the  wicked 
city,  and  looked  in ;  they  grabbed  me 
(juickly — all  I  remember  now,  is  the  hot 
flames  of  fire  all  around  me.  Soon  I 
seemed  to  be  no  more — I  was  only  a 
voice — in  a  sea-shell,  down  in  that  part 
of  the  ocean  where  the  wicked  sand 
sprites  dwell.  Oh,  how  I  longed  for  the 
light  and  the  sun,  and  to  be  all  myself 
again !  It  was  there  I  was,  in  all  that 
darkness,  when  dear  little  Toto  discov- 
ered me.    You  see,  when  I  went  to  the 


bad  city,  it  meant  that  the  good  kingdom 
would  be  destroyed.  Just  one  error — oh, 
dear  Salt  Babies — what  a  terrible  thing 
I  did — I  am  so  lonesome  for  the  Happy 
Kingdom — I  must  go — "  the  little  fairy 
was  crying  as  she  vanished — soon  she 
was  only  a  sad  moan  in  the  sea-shell,  and 
Soso,  Dodo  and  Toto  gathered  around  it. 

"We  are  going  to  love  you  so  much, 
that  you  will  be  able  to  come  out  of  the 
shell  forever,"  they  said  to  the  Voice,  but 
there  was  no  reply,  but  the  sad  moan. 

The  Salt  Babies  have  been  watching 
for  many,  many  years,  but  Nadine  has 
never  come  out  of  the  shell  again.  But 
when  the  stars  are  shining  and  the  moon- 
Ijeanis  dance  on  the  shore  at  night,  the 
faithful  Salt  Babies  can  be  seen  dancing 
around  a  beautiful  shell,  listening  to  the 
noise  on  the  inside,  and  they  smile  and 
look  so  contented.  Possibly  Nadine  is 
telling  them  sweet  things,  that  only  they 
can  understand. 


(Continued  from  page  nineteen) 
ure  to  find  our  American  men  filling  in 
the  lack.    Make  a  point  of  getting  ac- 
quainted with  them. 

Theodore  Wores'  Exhibition 
Theodore  Wores  is  exhibiting  his  In- 
dian canvases  at  the  Park  museum  for 
the  coming  month.  Mr.  Wores  spent 
part  of  last  year  in  the  Indian  country 
again,  showing  what  a  powerful  fascina- 
tion the  fast  disappearing  types  have  for 
him.  The  pictures  have  great  value 
ethnologically,  as  well  as  artistically,  de- 
serving study  from  both  points  of  view. 
But  only  to  consider  this  side  of  his  art 
is  unfair  to  Mr.  Wores,  for  he  is  an 
artist  of  great  ability.  His  portraits 
have  won  much  praise,  especially  a  won- 
derful, loving  portrayal  of  Edwin  Mark- 
ham.  His  Japanese  works,  done  in  that 
most  poetic  of  countries,  are  equally 
valuable  as  a  study  of  people  and  coun- 
try as  his  Indian  ;  while  his  fascinating, 
colorful  sand  dunes  sketched  around  San 
Francisco  are  highly  prized  in  all  col- 
lections of  California  art.  So,  while  you 
admire  "The  Hunting  Grounds  of  the 
Past,"  "The  Navajo  Rug  Makers,"  and 
the  many  other  Indian  canvases,  remem- 
ber what  a  versatile,  studious  man  has 
given  us  these  interesting  and  intensely 
American  types. 

Frank  Brangwyn  Etchings 
An  entire  gallery  of  Frank  Brangwyn 


etchings  greet  one  at  the  Hill  Tollerton 
print  rooms  this  month.  Powerfully 
characteristic,  even  in  the  smallest  exam- 
ples, each  etching  is  a  veritable  treat. 
Brangwyn  finds  the  world  marvelously 
full  of  pictures,  peopled  by  characters, 
actual  and  elemental,  worthy  of  study 
and  consideration.  Let  us  all  give 
thanks  that  we  are  living  in  the  Brang- 
wyn age  and  that  the  exposition  intro- 
duced San  Francisco  to  Brangwyn  and 
Brangwyn  to  San  Francisco. 

Oriental  Rugs 

At  Vickery,  Atkins  and  Torrey's,  one 
has  the  opportunity  to  study  Oriental 
rugs,  practicing  the  knowledge  Mr. 
Pope's  recent  lectures  have  given  us. 
The  rugs  are  unique  and  attractive — 
different  from  those  most  people  have  on 
their  floors,  and  nearly  achieving  the 
rarity  so  valued  by  collectors. 

e|,  4, 

A  Jersey  man  of  benevolent  turn  of 
mind  encountered  a  small  boy  in  his 
neighborhood,  who  gave  evidence  of  hav- 
ing emerged  but  lately  from  a  severe 
battle. 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  the  man,  "to  see 
that  you  have  a  black  eye,  Sammy." 
Whereupon  .Sammy  retorted: 
"You  go  home  and  be  sorry  for  your 
own  little  boy — he's  got  two !" — Every- 
body's Magazine. 


THE  MAN  OF  HABIT 


By  Margaret  Adelaide  Wilson 


WHAT  is  so  rvonderful  as  d^ing? 
The  man  that's  lying  here 
has  \)ear  by  placid  year 
Slept,  eaten.  Worked  and  tal(en  ease. 
On  habit,  use  and  clocks  relying. 
Until  each  act  outrode  volition. 
And  only  in  accurate  repetition 
Could  he  find  peace. 
He  carped  at  draughts. 
Hating  even  a  Tvayn>ard  breeze  about  him; 
Avoided  argument; 

Let  netp  movements  go  on  without  him. 
Loving  the  grooves  that  had  worn  so  deep. 
He  could  rise  and  work  and  eat  and  sleep. 
Could  love  and  hate  and  laugh  and  Weep, 
Only  by  habit's  prompting. 

Well,  he,  the  habit  bound. 
The  man  of  dull,  meticulous  round. 
Has  risked  the  great  adventure  now. 
I  almost  think  his  narrow  brow 
Has  taken  on  more  breadth  since  dying. 
What  do  his  eyes  see,  the  while  lids  under. 
That  the  lips  should  be  curved  with  such  fugi- 
tive wonder. 
Lips  that  in  life  Were  pinched  and  shrunken? 
Do  they  see,  perhaps,  the  spirit  drunken 
With  shoreless  night? 
With  unhoured  light? 
Ah,  by  the  one  vast  chartless  road 
Small  souls,  like  great,  go  home  to  Cod! 

— The  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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Un^l®  Sam!  Whafs  the  Matter  With 


As  an  osteopatliic  doctor,  1  ask  the 
Government  of  the  United  States, 
not  only  in  the  name  of  justice 
and  fair  play,  but  for  the  honor,  the  good 
and  the  infinite  service  which  we,  as  os- 
teopathists,  would  take  with  us,  to  let  us 
join  forces  with  the  medicos  in  placing 
our  profession  in  a  position  to  serve  our 
country  in  its  time  of  need,  and  I  ask  it 
in  the  name  of  every  osteopathist  as  our 
just  due. 

We  will  gladly  waive  all  differences, 
all  prejudices,  and  give  the  best  of  our 
nrofessional  knowledge  at  any  and  all 
times  that  will  conserve  the  best  interest 
of  mankind. 

We    grant    the    surgeon    full  credit, 


By  Dr.  Harriet  Gillespie 

when  successful,  but  we  know  also  that 
we  can  \vork  with  him  in  relieving  the 
distress  of  the  nerve-shattered  soldier, 
suffering  from  shock  due  to  bursting 
bombs,  accidents,  falls  and  the  rigors  of 
trench  life  causing  dysentery  and  fevers, 
which  our  profession  has  most  success- 
fully treated. 

riiis  countrv  deserves  every  assistance 
along  all  channels  that  tend  to  the  allevi- 
ation of  our  boys  at  the  front.  W'e 
osteopathists  are  not  shirking  duty  nor 
the  desire  to  be  up  and  doing.  Give  us 
a  position  side  by  side  with  our  medical 
l)rethrcn  in  the  army  and  navy  and  we 


will  earnestly  strive  for  co-operation  and 
the  survival  of  the  fittest!  Yet — stop — 
not  the  "fittest,"  but  the  union  of  the 
fit! 

However,  we  are  willing  to  enlist  as  a 
unit,  prove  our  worth  and  show  that  we 
are  a  compelling  force  in  the  practice  of 
applied  anatomy  and  physiology,  which 
are  the  basic  principles  of  true  medical 
science.  This  is  a  war  for  and  of  hu- 
manity. Therefore,  all  difTerences  of 
opinion  should  be  eliminated. 

In  essentials — Unity. 

In  non-essentials — Liberty. 

In  all  things — Harmony. 


Clashing  Ideals 

(Continued  from  page  fifteen) 


the  easy  communication  between  the 
provinces,  and  the  increased  number  of 
native  newspapers,  there  is  coming  to  be 
a  sentiment  of  union  among  the  peoples 
which  never  existed  before — the  feeling 
that  they  are  all  Asiatics  ami  that  they 
should  govern  their  own  land  without 
foreign  exploitation.  This  feeling  was 
first  shown  at  the  time  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war,  which  was  followed  with 
the  greatest  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
educated  Hindus.  There  was  open  re- 
joicing at  Japanese  victories  and  at  the 
loss  of  prestige  of  a  great  white  power. 
In  the  present  European  war,  because 
of  the  strict  censorship,  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  the  opinion  of  India  is. 


DENTAL  FRATERNITY  ADMITS 
FIRST  WOMAN 

MISS  PAULINE  McDonald, 
senior  in  the  dental  college,  Ohio 
State  University,  has  been  hon- 
ored by  being  named  a  member  of  Omi- 
cron  Kappa  L'psilon  I'Vaternity,  I'>eta 
Chapter,  says  the  Boston  Woman's 
Journal. 

It  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  university  that  a  woman  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  this  honorary  body,  and  there 
are  only  twenty-five  faculty  members 
and  alumni  members  that  have  attained 
the  distinction.  Out  of  the  senior  class 
of  44,  Miss  McDonald  is  one  of  four  who 
will  be  made  members  of  the  fraternity 
during  commencement  week. 

Miss  McDonald  has  led  her  class  all 
through  the  course  and  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  students  the  dental  school 
has  known. 


The  Hindu  students  at  the  American 
universities  have  the  bitterness  that  any 
young  men  would  feel  who  appreciate 
the  great  past  and  wonderful  possibilities 
of  their  country  and  who  resent  its  dom- 
ination and  exploitation  by  a  foreign 
power.  Fixed  in  the  hearts  of  most  peo- 
ple is  the  belief  that  it  is  better  to  have 
a  poor  ruler  of  their  own  blood  than  the 
efficient  sovereignty  of  another  race. 

Those  among  the  Hindus  who  realize 
the  grave  dangers  that  would  attend  a 
revolt  against  England,  and  who  are  con- 
vinced of  the  impossibility  of  a  stable 
and  successful  pan-Hinduism,  are  sug- 
gesting the  reformation  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  government  on  the  model  of  the 


HUNDREDS  OF  WOMEN  ARE 
EMPLOYED  BY  LLOYDS 

W'JMEN  are  already  employed  in 
the  secretarial  department  of  the 
Corporaticm  of  Lloyds,  and  they 
form  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  staffs 
of  brokers'  offices  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  also  of  all  the  marine  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  city,  says  the  London 
Times.  A  new  bureau  was  established 
outside  Lloyds  early  last  year  for  the 
stamping  of  policies,  with  a  staff  which 
at  first  numbered  fifty  women,  and  has 
since  been  very  largely  augmented.  Alto- 
gether over  1,600  women  are  now  em- 
ployed by  the  Coqioration  of  Lloyds  and 
by  the  broking  firms,  as  compared  with 
230  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  they  have 
released  2,400  men  for  the  forces. 

4*  4*  4* 

On  Life 

How  foolish  for  us  to  lie  mean  to  each 


commonwealth  of  Australia  —  an  India 
made  into  a  federation  of  autonomous 
states  attached  to  the  empire  by  a  gov- 
ernor-general. 

If  the  Allies  are  victorious  in  this  war, 
something  of  this  sort  may  come  about ; 
for  England,  even  if  victorious,  will 
emerge  from  the  conflict  chastened  and 
more  alive  to  the  responsibilities  which 
her  imperialistic  policies  have  laid  upon 
her.  She  will  have  to  realize  that  the 
three  hundred  millions  of  India  are  wak- 
ing up,  that  they  will  have  to  be  taken 
care  of  more  efficiently  and  more  tact- 
fully, if  she  wishes  to  retain  the  eountry 
as  her  own. 


other  here  on  earth  where  we  mingle 
for  but  a  few  years,  take  ourselves  too 
seriously,  and  then  pass  away,  to  be 
forever  forgotten  !  The  greatest  achieve- 
ment in  life  is  just  being  pleasant. 
Did  you  ever  sit  and  ponder,  sit  and 

wonder,  sit  and  think, 
Why  we're  here  and  what  this  life  is 

all  about? 

It's  a  problem   that  has   driven  many 
brainy  men  to  drink — 
It's  the  weirdest  thing  they've  trlecr  to 
figure  out. 
About  a  thousand  different  theories  the 
scientists  all  know. 
But  never  yet  have  proved  a  reason 
why, 

With  all  our  thought  and  all  we're  taught 
ai.d  all  we  seem  to  know — 
We're  born — we  live  awhile — and  then 
we  die. 
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to  the  extent  of  preventing  her  from 
living,  but  from  doing  harm.  It  will 
mean  the  establishing  in  Europe  of  a 
regime  which  will  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  a  catastrophe  like  this,  which,  today, 
has  smitten  the  whole  of  the  human 
race.  It  will  mean  freedom  in  living, 
security  for  the  morrow,  a  rapid  revival 
of  work  and  labor  and  pra^npt  repara- 
tion for  ruin.  It  will  also  mean  honor 
and  pride  at  having  triumphed  in  a  just 
and  holy  cause ;  and  as  all  Frenchmen 
shall  have  struggled,  toiled  and  suffered 
together,  so  shall  all  France  rejoice. 
Then,  and  only  then,  under  a  regime  of 
liberty  and  mutual  respect  of  opinions 
and  creeds,  civic  fraternity  will  perpetu- 
ate the  fraternity  of  the  battle  fields. 

What  Frenchman  could  hesitate  be- 
tween the  two  futures? 

It  was  early  in  December  that  the 
central  powers  stated  that  they  had  pro- 
posals of  peace  to  offer — a  premature 
peace — and  asked  for  a  conference ;  but 
they  made  no  statement  as  to  what  the 
proposals  might  be.  If  Germany  ex- 
pected the  allied  powers  to  put  their 
heads  into  this  noose,  with  her  holding 
the  rope  end,  she  met  with  a  disappoint- 
ment. Mr.  Asquith's  reply  was  to  the 
effect  that  before  favorable  consideration 
of  such  an  invitation  could  be  given, 
they  wanted  to  know  if  Germany  was 
prepared  to  accede  to  the  only  terms  on 
which  it  was  possible  for  peace  to  be  ob- 


( Continued  from  page  eight) 

tained  and  maintained  in  Europe,  name- 
ly: "Restitution,  reparation  and  guaran- 
tee against  repetition,  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  mistake,  and  it  is  important  that 
there  should  be  no  mistake  in  a  matter 
of  life  or  death  to  millions."  France 
stands  with  England  there,  and  echoes 
"Complete  restitution,  full  reparation, 
effectual  guarantee." 

General  Alangin,  after  the  reconquer- 
ing of  V^acherauville  and  Louvemont, 
about  the  time  the  peace  overtures  were 
made,  addressing  his  victorious  troops, 
exclaimed : 

"Friends,  our  savage  aggressors,  real- 
izing their  inability  to  defeat  us  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  have  dared  to  set  a 
clumsy  snare  by  suggestion  of  a  prema- 
ture peace.  While  preparing  new  weap- 
ons, they  are  calling  out  'Kamerad.'  You 
are  already  familiar  with  this  cry.  Our 
fathers  of  the  Revolution  refused  to 
treat  with  the  enemy  as  long  as  he  de- 
filed the  sacred  soil  of  the  country,  as 
long  as  he  was  not  driven  bej'ond  the 
natural  boundaries  and  as  long  as  the 
triumph  of  right  and  liberty  are  not  defi- 
nitely assured  against  tyranny.  We, 
ourselves,  will  never  treat  with  a  govern- 
ment guilty  of  perjury,  in  whose  eyes 
treaties  are  mere  scraps  of  paper,  nor 
with  murderers  and  executioners  of 
women  and  children.  After  the  final  vic- 
tory, which  will  render  them  incapable 
of  doing  further  harm,  we  shall  dictate 


to  them  according  to  our  will  ;  ljut  to 
the  present  hypocritical  overtures  of 
l)eace,  France  has  rei)lie(l  by  your  guns 
and  your  bayonets.  You  have  been  the 
faithful  ambassadors  of  the  Republic, 
which  is  grateful  to  you." 

When  Germany  came  forward  and 
said  "we  are  \ict()rious  and  we  i)ropose 
peace,"  she  handled  truth  carelessly.  She 
was  not  victorious.  Mad  she  been, 
would  she,  after  her  other  terrible  acts 
of  intimidation  and  aggression,  fail  to 
force  that  victory  upon  t-he  world? 
France  does  not  forget  tlie  fren/.v  of 
pride  with  which  the  Teuton  chancellor 
answered  them  when  war  was  in  its 
early  stages  and  the  Germans  were  con- 
vinced that  they  would  be  \ictorious. 
"Yes,  we  have  signed  and  guaranteed 
upon  our  honor,  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium and  of  Luxembourg;  but  there  are 
times  when  great  nations  like  our  own, 
wishing  to  expand  and  dominate,  may 
ignore  signatures,  even  if  our  honor  is 
pledged,  and  treat  them  as  scraps  of 
paper." 

Those  words  rang  not  only  throughout 
France  but  throughout  the  entire  civil- 
ized world,  and,  as  M.  Briand,  the  Prime 
Alinister  of  France,  puts  it,  they  may 
try  to  conceal  those  words  now  with 
other  utterances,  just  as  we  endeavor 
to  hide  certain  colors  by  placing  layers 
of  others  over  them,  but  they  i)ersist  in 
coming  to  the  surface. 


GREETING  CARDS 


486  SUTTER,  AT  POWELJ. 


Making  Himself  at  Home 

I  )oris  was  radiant  over  a  recent  addi- 
tion to  the  family  and  rushed  out  of  the 
house  to  tell  tlie  news  to  a  ])assing  neigh- 
1 )i  ii\ 

"(  )h,  you  don't  know  w  hat  we'\e  got 
n|)stairs." 

■'What  is  it?"  the  neigiibor  asked. 

".\  new  baby  brother,"  said  Doris  and 
she  watched  very  closely  the  effect  of  her 
annomicement. 

"You  don't  say  so,"  the  neighbor  ex- 
claimed. "Is  he  going  to  stay?" 

"I  think  so,"  said  Doris,  "lie's  got  his 
things  off." 


 "GIFTS"  

Artistic,  Useful  and  Inexpensive  for  Him  and  for  Her 
INSTRUCTIONS  IN  CHINA  PAINTING  EXPERT  FIRING 

OUR  CERAMIC  SHOP 

BELLA  DORLAND  JENKINS 


THE  MAGIC  FORTUNE-MAKER 

Oil,  the  Modern  Magician,  makes  fortunes  in  a  day.  That's  the  reason  keen  busi- 
ness people  everywhere  are  investing  in  oil.  Oklahoma  last  year  produced  over 
$170,000,000  worth.  Did  you  get  your  share  of  it?  Do  you  want  your  share  of  it? 
Will  you  take  your  chance  with  others  in  developing  over  4,000  acres  in  Oklahoma 
for  oil?  Two  wells  drilling  nearby,  carload  of  new  machinery  on  ground.  Need 
few  thousand  dollars  more  capital  to  push  drilling,  and  want  Ambitious  people  who 
realize  the  wonderful  fortune-making  possibilities  of  the  oil  business  to  join  us. 
No  preferred  stock,  all  come  in  on  the  level.  We  are  in  the  business  to  stay 
until  we  win.  Write  me  today  and  I'll  send  you  all  the  facts,  references,  etc., 
and  a  beautiful  32-page  illustrated  book  about  the  Oklahoma  oil  fields.  Tells 
how  fortunes  are  being  made,  how  greater  ones  will  be  made,  and  all  about 
our  company,  its  property,  plans,  and  the  opportunity  it  offers  you.  Write  me 
now  while  you  think  of  it. 

CHARLES  A.  SAUNDERS 
309  Denham  Building,  Denver,  Colorado 
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WOMEN  TO  FINANCE  PERSHING 
MEMORIAL 

THE  Dariach  Ambulance  luuul, 
which  is  under  the  official  authori- 
zation of  the  American  Ambulance 
I'ield  Service  Innid  in  France,  announces 
a  section  of  ambulances  will  be  shortly 
be  sent  to  France,  the  section  to  be  a 
memorial  to  Mrs.  Frances  Warren  Per- 
shing, wife  of  Major-General  John  J.  Per- 
shing, U.  S.  A.,  the  commander  of  the 
American  expeditionary  force  soon  to  ar- 
rive in  France,  says  an  item  in  the  New 
York  Times.  The  dedication  of  the  new- 
est of  the  ambulance  sections  to  tlic 
memory  of  Airs.  Pershing,  who  perished 
in  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  Pershing 
home  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco, 
two  years  ago,  has  been,  it  is  stated, 
"feelingly  accepted  by  General  Per- 
shing." 

The  amount  of  money  which  will  be 
required  to  purchase  and  equip  the  unit 
is  $20,000,  the  raising  of  which  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Darrach  Fund,  of 
which  fund  Mrs.  Marie  L.  Uarrach,  who 
was  a  lifelong  friend  of  Mrs.  Pershing,  is 
the  head. 

"The  subscription  list  to  the  Frances 
Pershing  l'\nid,"  says  the  statement  is- 
sued, "is  oi)en  only  to  the  women  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  to  be  privileged 
to  pay  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
splendid  woman  who  was  the  wife  of  the 
officer  who  will  lead  the  American  troops 
who  are  to  fight  the  enemy  on  foreign 
soil." 

The  address  of  the  Darrach  Fund  is 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Bank,  New  York  city. 
'%>  ^ 

WOMEN     GET    INTO  WIRELESS 
SERVICE 

THE  "wireless"  class  at  Hunter  Col- 
lege, maintained  by  the  National 
League  for  Woman's  Service,  »s 
now  ready  to  graduate  the  first  two  of 
its  103  women  students  of  "wireless," 
says  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times. 
The  graduation  in  this  case  means  taking 
the  regular  Government  examination  for 
the  "grade  A  commercial"  license.  Six 
months  is  the  time  allotted  for  turning 
out  a  "grade  A"  wireless  man,  but  the 
class  at  Hunter,  opened  in  March,  is  al- 
ready beating  the  record.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Rickart,  one  of  two  young  women  com- 
])leting  the  course,  entered  in  April,  thus 
doing  the  work  almost  in  half  time. 

Captain  R.  Krumm,  formerly  head 
inspector  of  wireless  in  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  is  enthusiastic  over  his 
women  pupils.  "As  compared  with  men 
I  have  taught,"  he  said,  "I  find  they  rank 


very  well.  At  the  mechanical  end  they 
are  slower ;  on  code  they  are  much  quick- 
er, and  then  how  they  work !  They  work 
in  class  and  out  of  class  in  a  way  no  men 
I've  taught  ever  did." 

This  estimate  of  women's  capacity  for 
wireless  was  agreed  to  by  Lieutenant 
Redfern,  the  code  instructor. 

^  ^ 

WASHINGTON  WOMEN  HONORED 
BY  PRESIDENT 

MRS.  FRANCES  C.  AXTELL,  a 
director  in  the  Suffrage  Federa- 
tion, has  recently  been  appointed 
by  President  Wilson  as  one  of  the  three 
commissioners  to  administer  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Law  passed 
by  Congress  last  September,  says  the 
Woman's  Journal  of  Boston. 

While  a  member  of  the  Washington 
State  Commission,  she  helped  fix  the 
minimum  wage  for  women  and  appren- 
tices and  worked  on  other  similar  com- 
missions and  committees  of  the  Legisla- 
ture ;  and  last  fall  she  ran  for  Congress 
from  her  district  on  the  Progressive 
ticket,  and  was  also  nominated  by  the 
Democrats,  and,  while  not  elected,  she 
achieved  the  remarkable  result  of  being 
defeated  by  less  than  3000  votes  in  a 
district  nominally  giving  a  Republican 
plurality  of  nearly  $10,000. 

Her  work  in  her  home  town  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  voters  in  her  district  In 
sending  her  to  the  State  Legislature  for 
the  1913  session,  where  she  made  a  bril- 
liant record  for  obtaining  laws  that  bene- 
fited the  people  rather  than  the  special 
interests,  to  which  she  is  an  uncompro- 
mising foe;  and  she  has  to  her  credit  a 
hostile  element  of  which  any  worker  for 
the  public  good  may  justly  be  proud. 
^^'hcn  appointed  to  the  Federal  Commis- 
sion, Mrs.  Axtell,  with  her  characteristic 
wit,  declared  that  there  were  two  classes 
of  persons  in  her  State,  who  were  deeply 
interested  in  her  appointment :  those  who 
were  glad  that  she  received  the  appoint- 
ment but  sorry  she  had  to  leave ;  and 
those  who  were  sorry  she  was  appointed 
but  exceedingly  glad  she  had  to  leave  the 
State. 

cl«  fl» 

A  WOMAN  ALTER  EGO  OF 
PREMIER  GEORGE 

ML^S  F.  L.  STEVENSON,  private 
secretary      to      David  Lloyd 
George,  is  the  first  woman  to 
hold  a  position  of  such  responsibility  in 
the  P>ritish  empire. 

Next  to  the  Prime  Minister  himself, 
she  is  perhaps  the  most  important  per- 
son in  Great  Britain. 


Everything  that  reaches  Lloyd  George 
necessarily  passes  through  Miss  Steven- 
son's hands.  The  private  secretary  of 
the  Prime  Minister  is  his  chief  confidant, 
his  tactful  counselor  and,  in  a  sense,  even 
the  keeper  of  his  conscience. 

Some  Prime  Ministers,  as,  for  instance. 
Lord  Beaconfield,  have  caused  peerages 
to  be  bestowed  on  their  private  secre- 
taries. Herbert  Asquith  not  only  re- 
warded his  private  secretary  with  a 
knighthood  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath, 
but  with  the  hand  of  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters. 

The  nomination  created  a  sensation, 
being  particularly  welcome  in  the  ranks 
of  those  who  are  working  to  broaden  the 
estate  of  women  in  the  realm. 

The  woman  who  now  occupies  the 
spacious  private  secretary's  room  at  No. 
10  Downing  street,  the  historic  official 
residence  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land, is  London  born,  the  daughter  of  a 
Scotch  father  and  a  French  mother. 

As  the  chief  private  secretary  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  Miss  Stevenson  receives 
a  salary  of  $4,000  to  $5,000  a  year. 

She  is  a  graduate  of  London  Univer- 
sity and  the  Roval  Plollowav  College. 

WOMEN   IN   THE   REAL  ESTATE 
WORLD 

THE  $250,000  trade  of  properties  in 
the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn  negoti- 
ated last  week  by  Lillian  G.  John- 
son directed  attention  once  again  to  the 
manifold  opportunities  in  the  real  estate 
world  for  capable  women,  says  a  writer 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York 
Tribune. 

This  swap  of  parcels  netted  the  broker 
ihe  tidy  commission  of  $2,500. 

You  will  not  have  to  go  outside  of  the 
realty  sphere  to  find  large  numbers  of 
women  who  have  had  sufficient  training 
to  assume  the  responsible  duties  of  sales 
agents,  and  managers  of  properties,  espe- 
cially of  the  dwelling  and  apartment 
house  class.  Look  about  your  office  and 
you  will  perhaps  discover  that  the  woman 
who  is  your  private  secretary  or  general 
stenographer  and  typewriter  can  take  up 
the  realty  work  of  this  or  that  young 
man,  or  certain  work  done  b\'  your  part- 
ner or  yourself,  and  do  the  task  most 
creditably.  I  have  no  misgivings  on  this 
score. 

There  are  numerous  branches  of  the 
realty  business  where  the  rewards  for 
clever  and  successful  work  are  rich,  in 
which  women  ought  to  be  very  promi- 
nent. Why  they  are  not  more  prominent 
is  a  question  with  an  answer  that  is 
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tantalizingly  elusive ;  in  fact,  with  no 
satisfactory  answer.  Maybe  realty  is 
one  of  those  sciences  in  which  women 
are  willing  to  do  a  great  part  of  the 
manual  and  much  of  the  mental  work, 
content  in  receiving  a  small  weekly  pay 
and  letting  nearly  all  of  the  praise  for 
the  progress  go  to  others.  The  success 
of  many  big  brokerage  hoi*^;es  is  in  a 
large  measure  due  to  the  service  rendered 
by  their  stafif  of  women  office  workers. 
How  many  such  offices  will  readily  ac- 
knowledge that  fact? 

In  the  renting  department  of  the  big 
companies,  those  that  specialize  in  apart- 
ments and  private  houses,  there  should 
have  been  long  ago  twice  as  many 
women  as  were  employed.  For  here  is 
a  field  of  usefulness  for  which  women 
appear  to  be  especially  suited.  It  is  us- 
ually the  women  of  the  household  that 
go  house  hunting,  and  who  can  better 
understand  their  home  needs  than  a  fe- 
male renting  agent? 

AGED  LADY  OFFERS  AS  SHARP- 
SHOOTER 

MRS.  HELEX  E.  TAYLOR,  89 
years  old,  walked  into  the  head- 
quarters of  the  National  League 
for  Women's  Service  in  the  Cobb  build- 
ing, Seattle,  and  said  she  wanted  to 
register  under  the  head  of  sharpshooter. 

"I  am  a  woman  experienced  in  service 
for  my  country  in  war  as  well  as  in 
peace,"  she  said.  "I  can  qualify  for 
nurse,  cook  or  sharpshooter.  I  can  hit 
the  buirs-e3-e  as  often  as  most  men,  and 
know  how  to  handle  a  rifle." 

The  registry  revealed  that  Mrs.  Taylor 
was  born  in  East  Durham,  Green  coun- 
ty, New  York.  Her  husband  was  killed 
in  the  Civil  War.  She  went  to  Washing- 
ton twenty  years  ago  and  lives  at  Bal- 
lard, in  that  State.  She  taught  school  for 
a  few  months  when  she  was  fifteen  years 
old,  she  has  worked  as  a  nurse,  is  an  ex- 
perienced horsewoman  and  can  hold  the 
reins  over  a  four-horse  team. 

WOMAN   OFF   TO   CHINA  TO 
STUDY  SOY  BEAN 

NO  LESS  a  personage  than  Brown- 
ing sang  of  the  bean,  and  Dr. 
Yamei  Kin,  the  only  Chinese 
woman  graduate  of  an  American  medi- 
cal college,  made  it  the  burden  of  her 
good-bye  song  on  the  day  she  left  New 
York  a  few  days  ago  for  the  Orient  to 
gather  data  on  that  humble  but  nutritious 
food  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  says  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Times.     The   call   for  sustaining 


food  is  imperious;  the  cuisine  of  China 
is  one  of  the  toothsome  cuisines  of  the 
world.  Of  more  than  sentimental  inter- 
est is  the  circumstance  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Kin  marks  the  first  time  the 
United  States  Government  has  given  so 
much  authority  to  a  Chinese.  That  it  is 
a  woman  in  whom  such  extraordinary 
confidence  is  now  reposed  detracts  noth- 
ing from  the  interest  of  the  story. 

Dr.  Kin  is  going  to  see  if  her  native 
land  can  teach  the  United  States  how  to 
develop  a  taste  for  the  soy  bean  in  its 
numerous  disguiises. 

"The  world  is  in  need  of  tissue-build- 
ing foods,"  said  Dr.  Kin,  "and  cannot 
very  well  afford  to  wait  to  grow  animals 
in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  per- 
centage of  protein 

"The  chief  reason  why  people  can  live 
so  cheaply  in  China  and  yet  produce  for 
that  nation  a  man  power  so  tremendous 
that  this  country  must  pass  an  exclusion 
act  against  them  is  that  they  eat  beans 
instead  of  meat ;  but  nothing  like  the 
navy  bean,  which  by  many  people  wdio 
do  not- get  much  exercise  is  considered  a 
rather  heavy  food. 

"But  human  nature  is  about  the  same 
everywhere,  and  the  Chinese  don't  care 
for  a  monotonous  bean  diet  any  more 
than  other  people.  So  they  have  taken 
this  soy  bean  and  managed  to  invent  a 
great  many  kinds  of  products." 

Dr.  Kin  is  a  graduate  of  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  of  New  York,  and  her 
great  interests  have  been  always  domes- 
tic sanitation,  civic  hygiene,  the  conser- 
vation of  life,  and  (|uestions  of  nutrition. 
She  is  the  head  of  the  Imperial  Peiyang 
Woman's  Medical  School  and  Hospital, 
near  Peking,  which  sends  out  district 
nurses  to  Chinese  slums  to  teach  the  peo- 
ple right  living  and  ways  of  keeping  well. 
The  Imperial  Infant  Asylum  in  Tien- 
tsin, the  Widows'  Home  and  the  Girls' 
Refuge  all  come  under  her  supervision 
as  head  of  the  woman's  hospital  work  of 
Northern  China.  She  will  return  to  this 
country  in  October,  bringing  to  our  (iov- 
ernment  the  detailed  results  of  her  study 
of  the  uses  of  the  soy  bean  as  a  foodstnit 
needed  by  this  country  and  by  the  world 
in  the  campaign  of  food  raising  and  con- 
servation. 


MARINELLO  BEAUTY  SHOP 

233  Post  St.  Fifth  Floor. 
Wrinkles,  Habl)y  skin,  fallen  muscles,  double 
chin,  coarse  pores,  nnuldy  skin,  pimples  and 
all  facial  defects  removed  by  the  only  licensed 
Marincllo  specialists  in  San  Francisco;  treated 
same'  as  my  shops  at  366  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
Reta  Krauss  Phone  Sutter  1137 


WOMAN  PRESIDES  OVER  LOS 
ANGELES  COURT 

HON.  JEAN  SHONTZ,  Juvenile 
Referee,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
was  the  woman  who,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  California,  pre- 
sided at  a  regular  session  of  the  Superior 
Court,  says  Marion  Weston  Cottle  in  the 
Women  Lawyers'  Journal.  She  took  the 
place  of  Judge  Sidney  N.  Reeve. 

'Tt  was  much  easier  and  simpler  than 
1  thought  it  would  be,  and  the  boys 
didn't  seem  very  bad,"  said  "Judge" 
Shontz,  following  the  court  session,  dur- 
ing which  she  directed  that  two  erring 
youths,  Leonard  and  Lawrence  Johnson, 
should  be  committed  to  the  George  Jun- 
ior Republic  during  their  minority  for  au- 
tomobile stealing. 

While  the  young  woman  exercised  all 
of  the  rights  and  prerogatives  and  au- 
thority and  dignity  of  a  Superior  Court 
Judge,  before  her  orders  can  become 
final,  they  must  be  ratified  bv  Judge 
Reeve  upon  his  return.  Instead  of  or- 
ders and  decrees,  she  in  fact  made  recom- 
mendations in  each  case.  Thus  far  Judge 
Reeve  has  upheld  her  in  every  decision 
she  has  made. 

Since  her  appointment  as  referee,  more 
th  an  a  year  ago.  Miss  Shontz  has  been 
handling  the  cases  of  the  wayward,  de- 
linquent and  other  girls  who  are  brought 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Juvenile 
Court. 

'^J*  4*  4* 

SWEDISH  PARLIAMENT  AD- 
DRESSED BY  WOMAN 

MISS  EVA  ANDEN,  LL.P>.,  a  bar- 
rister with  an  office  of  her  own, 
was  invited  by  some  Liberal 
members  of  the  second  chamber  of  the 
Swedish  Parliament  to  give  a  lecture  to 
the  chamber  on  the  demands  of  the 
women  with  regard  to  the  government's 
l)ill  concerning  children  born  out  of  wed- 
loock,  says  an  exchange.  She  was  al- 
lowed but  forty-five  minutes,  but  in  this 
short  time  managed  to  give  a  very  good 
exposition  of  the  women's  wishes.  She 
especially  urged  that  unmarried  mothers 
are  to  get  support  from  the  community 
without  its  l)eing  considered  poor  relief 
during  the  time  next  before  and  after 
their  confinement;  that  the  children  be 
allowed  to  take  the  name  of  their  father 
or  their  mother;  that  they  inherit  from 
their  father  and  father's  relatives,  and 
that  the  father's  name  be  registered  to- 
gether will)  the  child's  as  well  as  the 
mother's. 


EVERY  H' OMAN 
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-»  «-X  XT  /T^Ty^TTfc  A  TfcTTTTVTy^  FOR  ECONOMY,  MULTIGRAPH  YOUR  PROGRAMS,  MENU  CARDS, 
VI  1)1.    I    ll-»rv/\rHI  r\  I  T  CIRCULAR  LETTERS,  ANNOUNCEMENT  CARDS,  ETC. 

^^^^  M.-^^  M.'%.J.  ^M.    M.MM.l.^'^^  My  work  is  Ileal— (iiiick— accurate.    Tyi)e\vriting  exactly  imitated.  Pica 

or  Klitc  type.    Names  and  addresses  inserted  on  form  letters  so  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  personal  letters. 
This  is  important,  for  a  personal  letter  produced  at  a  form  letter  rate  means  more  business  at  less  expense. 
STENOGRAPHY  —  TYPEWRITING  —  LETTERS  —  SPECIFICATIONS  —  MANUSCRIPTS  —  SCENARIOS,  ETC. 

CORA  L.  COLBROTH 

OFFICE,  1114  HEARST  (EXAMINER)  BLDG.  TELEPHONE  KEARNY  612 


Inexplicable  Thompson 
Sometime  \vlien  .-^ome  nf  tlie  hidden 
thinfj.s  have  been  revealed,  and  we  really 
know  whether  it  was  the  Kaiser  or  the 
Crt)vvn  Prince  that  brouifht  on  the  war, 
and  why  tlie  (lermans  won  at  Tannen- 
berj^,  and  whether  Kitchener  was  really 
drowned  or  is  a  prisoner  in  (Germany,  it 
may  be  explained  how  it  happens  that 
William  Hale  Thompson,  the  Yankee 
Mayor  of  Chicago,  is  a  militant  pro-Ger- 
man who  never  lets  a  chance  slip  to  root 
for  the  Kaiser  and  flout  the  Allies  and 
all  their  friends. 

Thompson  was  born  in  Boston,  of 
Xew  England  stock,  and  raised  on  a 
cattle  ranch  in  Wyoming.  Nothing 
(lerman  ab^""^  '^ini  bnt  his  feelings. — 
Life. 


Where  Ignorance  Is  Bliss 

'lluis,  seeking  to  be  kind  and  fraternal, 
bnt  at  the  same  time  perfectly  honest,  if 
we  make  mistakes,  we  may  still  comfort 
ourselves  with  the  assurance  which  his 
Irish  Catholic  servant  once  expressed  to 
the  devout  and  learned  Bishop  Whately. 

"Do  you  really  believe,"  he  asked  her, 
"that  there  is  no  salvation  outside  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ?" 

"Shure  an'  I  do,"  she  replied,  "for 
that's  what  the  praist  ses." 

"Well,  then,  what  is  going  to  become 
of  me?" 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  she  answered, 
with  an  Irish  twinkle  in  her  eyes.  "Yer 
riverence  will  l)e  saved  by  yer  ignorince." 
— Xew  York  Cluirchman. 


On  Deceptive  Appearances 

Appearances  are  sometimes  deceiving. 
1  recall  that  once  my  wife  became  inter- 
ested in  missionary  work  and  one  after- 
noon brought  home  from  a  meeting  a 
little  five-year-old  colored  girl  who  had 
to  be  cared  for  temporarily.  That  night 
after  she  had  been  put  to  bed,  wife  and 
1  visited  her  room  to  see  if  she  was  all 
riglit.  In  the  dim  light  we  saw  the  little 
white-robed  figure  groping  on  its  knees 
in  the  cot,  and  wife  whispered  to  me : 

"The  little  darling  is  saying  her  pray- 
ers." 

And  then  we  heard  the  little  girl  ex- 
claim : 

"Where  the  debbil's  my  dolly?" 


IMPERIAL 

The  Leading  San  Francisco 
Motion  Picture  Theatre 

Market  Street  bet.  6th  and  7th 


The  minister  was  shocked  to  see  the 
young  lad  with  a  fishing  outfit  on  Sun- 
day. "My  dear  lad.  what  will  your 
father  say  about  your  fishing  on  the 
Sabbath  ?" 

"Well,  last  time  he  said:  "Where  the 
'ell's  your  fish?'"  replied  the  youngster. 
—Life. 

Modernized 

Home.  Suite  Home. — Life. 


In   the   Midst  of  the  Shops 


F.    L.    Erikson,  Manager 


Telephone  Sutter  2290 


Wiltshire  Hotel 

340-346  STOCKTON  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


With  Bath,  $1.50  Per  Day  Up 
A  Limited  Number  of  Rooms  with  Bath,  $1.00  Up 


Catering  to  People  of  Refinement 
A  la  Carte  or   American  Plan 


Four 
Routes 
East! 


SUNSET  ROUTE:  .\long  the  Mis- 
.sion  Trail,  and  through  the  Dixie- 
land of  song  and  story.  To  New 
Orleans  via  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso, 
Hou.ston,  and  San  .A^ntonio. 
Southern  Pacific  .Atlantic  Steam- 
ship Line,  sailings  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  New  Orleans  to 
New  ^'ork. 

OGDEN  ROUTE:  .\cross  the  Sier- 
ras and  over  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Cut-off.  To  Chicago  via  Ogden 
and  Omaha;  also  to  St.  Louis  via 
Ogden,  Denver  and  Kansas  City. 


SHASTA  ROUTE:  Skirting  majes- 
tic Mount  Shasta  and  crossing  the 
Siskiyous.  To  Portland,  Tacoma 
and  Seattle. 

EL  PASO  ROUTE:  The  "Golden 
State  Roiiti  "  through  the  Soutli- 
west.  To  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
via  Los  Antieles,  Tucson,  El  Paso, 
and   Kansas  City. 


Oil  Burning  Locomotives 
No  Cinders,  No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 
Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 


FOR  F.ARF.S  .AND  TR.MX  SERVICE  .-\SK  .ANY  .AGENT 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Write  for  folder  on  the  Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 
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(Continued  from  page  thirteen) 

shops  were  later  taken  over  by  the  prop- 
er public  agencies.  Preventive  and  edu- 
cational work  under  this  committee,  how- 
ever, may  be  done  everywhere,  in  the 
way  of  making  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  the  eyes  of  new-born  infants  compul- 
sory. Eighty  per  cent  of  preventable 
blindness  is  due  to  neglect  of  this  precau- 
tion. 

Reciprocity — This  committee  seeks  to 
encourage  an  interchange  of  thought  and 
experience  between  sections  and  clubs 
through  papers  and  the  like,  preferably 
however  through  personal  contact,  where 
that  is  practicable.  .\  bureau  is  main- 
tained from  which  papers  and  slides  may 
be  procured. 

Purity  of  the  Press — In  this  we  were 
pioneers.  This  committee  aims  to  cor- 
rect the  misuse  of  the  press;  endeavors 
to  suppress  sensational  and  indecent  de- 
tail in  the  publication  of  news;  to  keep 
out  of  the  public  print  names  of  juvenile 
offenders;  to  discourage  the  caricature 
of  the  Jew  in  the  press  and  on  the  stage 
and  such  characterization  as  places  him 
contemptuously  before  the  public. 

Peace  and  Arbitration — This  commit- 
tee has  sought  to  stimulate  an  interest  in 
the  question  of  Peace. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — This 
has  to  do  with  girls  and  women  who 
come  unattended  to  this  country.  The 
work  begins  before  the  girls  leave  their 
homes,  endeavoring  to  give  them  in- 
formation, friendly  aid,  and  advice.  The 
girls  are  met  when  they  arrive  and  are 
looked  after  until  they  reach  their  final 
destinations.  Even  then,  they  are  fol- 
lowed up,  and  the  intention  is  to  see 
that  they  have  proper  homes  ;  that  they 
may  find  employment,  and  that  social 
and  educational  connections  may  be  made 
for  them,  and  their  condition  generally 
investigated.  The  value  of  an  organiza- 
tion that  safeguards  young  and  ignorant 
women  in  a  Strang  country  is  inestimable 
and  the  necessity  imperative. 

In  making  the  welfare  of  unprotected 
girls  and  women  its  special  concern,  de- 
veloping a  system  of  moral  protection,  af- 
fording prompt  educational  opportunities 
and  Americanizing  influences,  the  Coun- 
cil helps  to  economic  independence,  am- 
bition and  self-respect  and  does  construc- 
tive work  of  the  highest  type,  unique  and 
important  to  a  degree.  It  must  not  be 
thought  that  the  war  with  the  attendant 
decrease  in  immigration  has  lessened  the 
work  of  the  department  of  immigrant 
aid.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  changed 
conditions  and  complicated  them.  Girls 


arriving,  who  would  ordinarily  be  de- 
ported, cannot  now  be  returned  to  their 
homes  in  the  war  zones.  If  they  are 
undesirable  because  of  disease  they  are 
held  in  the  Emergency  Hospital  on  Ellis 
Island,  which  is  taxed  beyond  its  capacity 
now.  Some  are  admitted  temporarily 
under  the  supervision  of  relatives  or 
friends.  The  Council  has  to  meet  this 
unusual  prolilem  ;  has  had  to  give  decent 
clothes  wiiere  necessary ;  has  had  to  pro- 
vide material  to  be  made  upon  into  gar- 
ments so  those  detained  on  the  island 
may  have  work,  and  new  garments  to 
replace  what  has  been  worn  out  or  un- 
suitable on  account  of  change  of  season 
and  gi\e  those  deported  suitable  clothes 
and  some  small  amount  of  money. 

The  character  of  immigration  is 
changed.  Xow,  coming  from  the  Orient, 
are  Turkisii  and  ( ireek  girls,  as  greatly 
alien  to  Russian  and  (ialician  immigrants 
as  these  latter  are  t(j  us.  Second  cabin 
gills  are  now  also  Ijeing  met,  and  many, 
who  ordinarily  would  have  come  steer- 
age, now  come  second  cabin  for  safety. 
There  were  more  than  300  girls  met  and 
assisted  in  tiie  month  of  September  ;  the 
])roldem  is  as  nothing  to  what  it  will  be 
after  the  v\ar.  W'c  mu.st  make  ready  now 
for  tlie  Hood  of  immigration  that  will 
come  here  by  developing  a  knowledge 
of  vocational  and  em])loyment  conditions, 
the  need  of  better  housing  conditions  and 
I)etter  educational  advantages. 

Education — Under  this  committee  are 
advocated  special  schools  for  backward 
children  ;  open  air  schools  for  those  who 
are  tubercular  or  anemic ;  preparatory 
schools  for  immigrant  children  ;  for  those 
who  are  crip])led,  blind,  deaf  and  feeble- 
minded. Then  we  have  the  penny 
lunches,  industrial  and  vocation  training; 
wider  use  of  the  scliools  for  social  cen- 
ters ;  home  and  school  gardens ;  play- 
grounds; visiting  and  school  inspection 
and  a  suI)-committee  on  social  hygiene. 
I'he  committee  which  does  the  work  of 
school  inspection  follows  it  up  by  friendh' 
visiting  in  the  home,  and  does  extremely 
effective  work.  This  work  is  directly 
responsible  for  munici])al  regulations  in 
regard  to  school  ins])cction.  .Schools 
where  there  are  Jewish  children  are  regu- 
larly visited.  Xeglected  and  truant  chil- 
dren and  those  who  need  medical  atten- 
tion are  rei)ortcd  to  the  visitors.  Per- 
sonal cleanliness  is  taught  and  pr()i)cr 
clothing  furnished  when  necessary. 

A  sub-committee  on  social  hygiene 
finds  place  under  this  committee.  This 
lays  stress  on  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  advocates,  primarily,  instruction 


and  enlightenment  of  the  women,  that 
they  may  fulfill  their  own  obligations  to 
their  children  and  be  able  to  co-operate 
intelligently  when  the  opportunity  offers 
for  expression  in  larger  and  civic  move- 
ments. Practical  suggestions  are  offered 
and  details  for  work  and  study. 

.\  word  as  to  administration.  Conven- 
tions are  held  triennially.  At  the  last 
one  held  in  Xew  Orleans  in  December, 
l'M4,  the  present  officers  were  elected; 
namely.  President,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  E. 
Harris;  First  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Eli 
llertzberg;  Second  Vice-President,  Miss 
Rose  I'renner;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Harry  (jlicksnian;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Leo 
11.  llerz;  Executive  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Ernestine  15.  Dreyfus.  These  serve  for 
a  term  of  three  years  and  together  with 
ten  directors — five  of  whom  are  elected 
at  every  Triennial  for  a  term  of  six 
year.s — and  ten  chairmen  of  national 
standing  coniniitttees  appointed  by  the 
President,  comprise  the  board  of  man- 
agers. This  board  has  power  and  au- 
thority over  the  affairs  of  the  Council  in 
the  interim  between  triennial  conventions 
and  meets  annually.  The  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  board  was  held  in  I'>rook- 
lyn  in  April,  1916. 

.\n  exhibit  of  Council  work  was  as- 
sembled and  placed  in  the  Council's  booth 
in  the  Palace  of  .Social  Economy  at  the 
Panama- Pacific  Exposition,  which  ex- 
hibit received  the  gold  medal  award  un- 
der the  head  of  Social  Economy. 

The  Council  ])ublishes  a  report  of  the 
triennial  proceedings,  a  complete  pro- 
gram of  all  work  undertaken,  a  calendar 
of  holy  days,  aud  such  other  bulletins 
and  leaflets  as  are  desirable  from  time  to 
time.  .'Sections  publish  annually  year 
books  indicating  their  local  activities. 
The  Council  is  a  member  of  theXational 
Council  of  \\'omen  of  the  United  States 
and  through  that,  of  the  International 
Council  of  Women.  Sections  are  co-op- 
erating members  of  .State  I-'ederations 
and  local  non-civic  and  ])liilanthropic  or- 
ganizations. 

X'     ■  ij*  -.^ 

The  Chancellor — The  proletariat  beg 
to  know  how  much  longer  they  are  to 
be  butchered  ! 

The  Kaiser — I'^ools!  Why  are  they  al- 
ways butting  into  other  people's  busi- 
ness ? — Life. 

4*  ^ 

"Could  you  lend  me  five  dollars?" 

"Xo.  I'm  going  to  be  married;  but 
I'll  see  to  it  that  you  don't  get  an  invi- 
tation— so  you'll  save  at  least  ten  dollars 
by  that !" — Life. 


EV  ER Y WOMAN 
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Qibn  (Topper  5l)0i5pe 

ART  METAL  CRAFTSMANSHIP 
Handmought    Silver,    Copper,  Bronze 

Let  us  submit  designs  and  estimates 
on  all  metal  art  goods  for  your  home 
Lessons  Given 
474  Sutler  Street  Phone  Kearny  5991 

Bet.  Stockton  &  Porvell 

According  to  Circumstances 

\'isitor — W'liat  is  that  new  building 
on  the  hill? 

I'armer — If  1  find  a  tenant,  it  is  a 
bungalow;  if  I  don't,  it's  a  barn. 

#     4*  ^ 
Much  Needed 

Crawford — I  don't  suppose  this  leak 
investigation  will  amount  to  anything. 

Crabshaw — It's  not  likely.  Rut  just  for 
a  change  they  might  have  a  leak  down 
in  Wall  Street  that  would  let  some  of 
the  water  out  of  the  stocks. 


PHOTOPLAYS,  STORIES 
BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

Vou  don't  have  to  go  to  the  East  to 
sell  your  photoplays,  short  stories,  etc. 
Send  us  your  ideas.  We  will  accept 
them  in  any  form — correct  them  FREE. 
Sell  on  commission.     Big  rewards. 

Make  easy  money.    Get  details  now. 

California  News  Syndicate 

Sacramento,  California 


Phone    Kearny  3770 

ELECTRO-MA&NETIC  VIBRATION 
SHAMPOOING 

Gertrude  Otis 

FACE  AND  SCALP  SPECIALIST 

Hair  Dyeing  by  New  Vegetable  Process 

nicacbiii^  Cosmetics 
275  POST  STREET 
LathropBiiil'Mn^.  San  Francisco 


SUTTER  2180 


GEO.  G.  ERASER 
President 


MATEO  S.  GAME 
Secretary 


Eraser  Stu6io5 


PORTRAITURE 


116-118  GEARY  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Baldwin  Manualo. 

The  Ellington  Manualo, 

The  Hamilton  Mcrtualo, 

The  Howard  Manualo. 


YOU  PLAY  the  TTUuiUolo 


The  Player  Piano  that  is  all  but  human 

JUST  as  if  playing  the 
*^  piano  —  and  with  the 
same  satisfaction.  Try 
it  at 


310  Sutter  St. 


Phone  Sutter  519 


A.  BELTRAMI,  Manager 
(Formerly  with  Louis'  Fashion  Restaurant) 

Gus'  Fashion  Re^aurant 

Fish  and  Game  a  Specialty 

Meals  Served  a  la  Carte,  Also  Regular  Dinner  with  Wine  $1.00 
Telephone  Kearny  4536 


From  8  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M. 
OPEN    EVERY  DAY 


65  POST  STREET,  Near  Market  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FIRST  LADY  OF  U.  S.  HAS  HER 
PALM  READ 

MRS.  WOODROW  WILSON,  wile 
of  tlie  President,  had  her  fortune 
told  recently  and  the  veiled  seer- 
ess  who  read  her  palm  was  Mrs.  James 
Hamilton  Lewis,  wife  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  The  occasion  was  a 
garden  fete,  says  a  Washington  item  in 
the  New  York  Herald. 

IVIrs.  Wilson  arrived  soon  after  5 
o'clock,  accompanied  by  Miss  Helen 
W'oodrow  IVMies,  and,  after  making  a 
tour  of  the  grounds  with  Mr.  Phillips  and 
Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman,  joined  Mrs. 
Lewis. 

"You  ha\e  l>ig  ideas  and  think  big 
tlioughts,"  said  the  palmist  after  a  glance 
at  the  hand  of  the  First  Lady  of  the 
Land.  "If  you  are  happy  in  your  private 
life  you  don't  care  whether  school  keeps 
or  not,"  she  went  on;  and  then  she  made 
several  statements  almost  in  a  whisper. 

Mrs.  Lewis  read  in  Mrs.  Wilson's 
l)alm  that  she  cared  little  for  approba- 
tion, that  she  was  resourceful  and  that, 
come  wealth  or  poverty,  success  or  fail- 
ure, she  would  always  find  herself  calm 
and  undaunted. 

.>2« 

Strict  Neutrality 

r>ro\vn — Are  you  strictly  neutral? 

iUack — Of  course!  How  do  I  know 
which  side  is  going  to  win? — Boston 
Globe. 


Joseph  Georp  Jacobson 

PIANIST-TEACHER 

Pupil  of   Philip   Scharwenka.   Felix  Dreyschock, 
Albert   Friedenthal.    Berlin,  Germany. 

STUDIO: 

1276  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


Tel.   Franklin  1746 


(Near  Leavenworth) 


Clayton  Herrington  Ernest  A.  Clausen 

Herrington  &  Clausen 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW 
817  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Residence,  Fillmore  2175         Office.  Sutter  2130 
Residence:   1841  DEVISADERO  ST. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

OSTEOPATHIST 


MASKEY'S    BLDG.  Office  Hours 

46  Kearny  Street         11  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 
San    Francisco,    Cal.   Other  Hours  by  App'm't 
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They  Fooled  'Im,  You  See 

When  the  donkey  saw  the  zebra, 
He  began  to  switch  his  tail; 

"Well,  I  never!"  was  his  comment: 
"There's  a  mule  that's  been  in  jail." 

#  4* 
On  Friend  Wife 

I  don't  feel  like  speaking  this  e\  ening-. 
Tm  peeved.  My  wife,  who  accompanied 
me  tonight,  is  the  cause  of  it. 

"I  was  reading  the  paper  at  home  and 
came  across  an  interesting  item. 

"Here's  a  piece,"  I  said,  "wh'ch  says 
that  a  million  microbes  can  gather  on  the 
top  of  a  pinhead.  What  do  you  think  ot 
that?" 

]\Iy  wife  said  : 

"I  think  you'd  better  put  your  Iiat  on." 
"You'll  have  to  cut  out  this  fussin:-^- 


White  House  Coffee  is  put  up  for  those 
who  want  a  dependable  article  of  intrinsic 
value,  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price. 
That  price  is  not  high,  certainly  not  ex* 
travagant,  as  your  own  experience  will 
prove.  You  can  buy  White  House  Coffee 
in  any  business  center  of  this  country. 
Its  wonderful  growth  in  sales  in  20  years 
is  the  best  proof  that  its  splendid  standard 
of  quality  is  not  approached  by  other 
brands.  We  offer  it  as  the  best  Coffee 
sold  by  anybody  anywhere. 

White  House  Teas  (5  distinct  flavors) 
are  just  as  good  as  White  House  Cof- 
fee. Both  Coffee  and  Teas  are  in  the 
"All-Tin"  cans  that  Keep  all  goodness 
in,  all  badness  out. 

DWINELL-WRIGHT  CO., 

Principal  Coffee  Roasters. 
BOSTON -CHIC  AGO. 


me,  wife,"  I  said,  "or  you  won't  go  to 
heaven." 

"I  don't  expect  to  go  to  hea\en,"  she 
said. 

I  was  surprised  and  asked  her,  "Why?" 

"Because,"  she  explained,  "when  1  mar- 
ried you  I  promised  the  minister  !  wnui'l 
go  where  you  went." 

I  tried  to  get  square  with  her.  C'jni- 
ing  to  the  lodge  hall,  we  met  one  of  the 
stenographers  from  our  office  bnilciing 
who  smiled  as  she  passed. 

"See  that  girl  smile  at  me?"  1  asked 


friend  wife.    You  know  for  why. 

"That's  nothing,"  she  said;  "the  first 
time  1  saw  you  I  nearly  laughed  my 
head  off." 

Tips  to  Fraternal  Orators 

lie  careful  whom  }-()U  hoch. 

Stories  about  the  blind,  deaf,  mute, 
lame  or  insane  are  never  funny. 

The  speaker  who  becomes  embarrassed 
and  stammers  around  is  the  most  po]>u- 
lar  one.    He  doesn't  talk  long. 


EV  ERY WOMAN 
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True  Tact 

The  heroism  of  France  has  made  the 
French  language  popular. 

On  this  head  there  is  a  story  illustrat- 
ing the  tact  of  M.  Jusserand,  the  French 
Ambassador. 

A  senator  at  a  luncheon  said  to  M. 
Jusserand : 

"Taka — er — eska  voo  voo-ly — I  mean 
— er — passy-moi,  sill  voo  play — er — '' 

M.  Jusserand  laid  his  hand  on  the  sen- 
ator's shoulder,  and  in  his  excellent  Eng- 
lish said : 

"My  dear  sir,  my  very  dear  sir,  do, 


please,  stop  speaking  French.  Your  ac- 
cent is  so  Parisian  that,  positively,  it 
makes  me  homesick." — Philadelphia  Bul- 
letin. 

4*     4*  4* 
Monotony  of  Work 
"Say,  Bill,  wot  yer  lookin'  so  sick 
fer?" 

"Work!  Nuffink  but  work,  work,  work, 
from  mornin'  till  night." 
"How  long  have  yer  been  at  it?" 
"Start  in  the  mornin'." — Life. 


New  1917  \^t^ 

I  DefadiaUe  SedanTop  J 


th  nrw  Drtachable  Top 
I'op  included. 


OUR  new  1917  Detachable  Sedan  Top  gives  you  cozy,  comfortable 
body  equipment  for  the  coldest,  stormiest  veather.   You  can 
change  your  open  touring  car  into  a  winter  cat  in  a  few  minutes. 
Perfect  fit  —  no  rattling  possible.   One  solid  unit  with  the  car.  A 
beautiful,  stylish  Sedan.  Whipcord  lined.  Electrically  lighted.  Drop 
plate  windows  in  doors. 

Elight  body  styles  with  the  famous  Biltwel  construction — Special 
Continental  motor — Timken  axles  front  and  rear — multiple  dry  disc 
clutch  —  long,  underslung  springs — Remy  automatic  ignition — push 
button  starter — mirror  finish — Everything  In  and  On. 

Touring  car  $1135.  See  these 
cars  at  your  nearest  Velie  dealer's. 

VELIE  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

149  Velie  Place  MOLINE,  ILXJNOIS 

Catalog  on  Requett 


BIGGER-BETTER-MORE  POWER 


Your  Son 
Your  Daughter 
Your  Husband 
Yourself 

Imperatively  Need  One  of  the 
Following  Books: 

Happiness  and  Business  Welfare 
Demand  That  Each  Shall  Pos- 
sess a  Thorough  Knowledge 
of  the  Things  Which  So 
Wonderfully  Concern  Us. 

So  remarkable  has  been  the  call 
for  these  books  that  they  have  been 
translated  into  twenty-two  lan- 
guages throughout  the  world. 

Unqualified  endorsements  come 
from  such  eminent  people  as  Lady 
Henry  Somerset,  Frances  E.  Wil- 
lard,  Harriet  Lincoln  Coolidge,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  William  T. 
Stead,  Admiral  John  W.  Philip, 
President  Faunce  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, President  Andrews  of  Nebraska 
University,  Bishop  McVickar,  D.D., 
Edward  N.  Bok,  Judge  P.  Stenger 
Grosscup,  and  scores  of  other  well 
known  people. 


1. 


What  a  Young  Boy  Ought 

to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Man  Ought 

to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Husband 

Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  IVIan  of  Forty-five 

Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Girl  Ought 
to  Know. 

6.  What  a  Young  Woman  Ought 

to  Know. 

7.  What  a  Young  Wife  Ought 

to  Know. 

8.  What  a  Woman  of  Forty- 

five  Ought  to  Know. 


2. 


3. 
4. 


5. 


Any  one  of  these  books  will  be 
sent  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  $3.00 
covering  two  years'  subscription  to 
"Everywoman."  Pin  your  check, 
postal  order,  express  order,  or  bank 
draft  to  this  ad.,  checking  book  de- 
sired. The  book  comes  absolutely 
free.  Address 

Business  Manager  Everywoman 

627-8  Hearst  Building 
San  Francisco 


The  Scenic  Line 

Direct  to 

Sacramento,   Dixon,  Woodland 
Marysville,  Colusa,  Gridley 
Oroville  and  Chico 

Automatic    Block  Signals 

Observation  Cars 
Rock  Ballasted  Road-Bed 


Through  Observation  Car 
Service  between  Chico, 
Marysville  and  Bay  Cities 
in  connection  with  North- 
ern Electric  Railway. 

Write  for  Descriptive 
Folder 


Oakland,  Antioch&  Eastern  Ry. 

San  Francisco  Depot,  Key  Route  Ferry 
PHONE  SUTTER  2339 


Visit  this  delightful  island  paradise  when  in  the 
height  of  its  attractiveness — See  Honolulu,  the  pleas- 
ure loving  metropolis,  in  the  very  midst  of  its  gay- 
est season — Stop-over  at  Hilo  and  view  by  day  and 
by  night  the  volcano  Kilauea — "House  of  Everlast- 
ing Fire." 

NEW    AND    IMPROVED  SERVICE 
THE   FLOATING   PALACE    OF   THE  PACIFIC 

S.  S.  GREAT  NORTHERN 

Length  525  Ft.,  Width  63  Ft.,  Speed  24  Knots 
Government  License  800  Passengers 

SAILING— 4  P.  M..  PIER  7 

EVERY  20  DAYS 


NOW) 


ONLY  4  NIGHTS  AT  SEA 


$65  ^""^ 


up 


ONE  WAY  FARES 

$45 ^"p'  $35     «tTp' $130.00 


and 
up 


Ask  for  Descriptive  Literature 
—TICKET  OFFICES— 
665  Market  St.  (Palace  Hotel)  Sutter 
1130  Broadway,  Oakland 
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Extension  Telephone  Service 

An  Extension  Telephone  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  home 
by  saving  unnecessary  steps,  time  and  annoyance. 

Connected  with  your  main  telephone 
it  can  be  placed  in  any  part  of  the  house. 
It  doubles  the  value  of  your  telephone  service. 

The  Cost  Is  Small 
The  Convenience  Great 


THE  PACIFIC  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CO. 
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"Fair  List  Prices'" 


'Treatment 


Testedby  MilliMs  oM^ 


BLACK  SAFETY^TREAD  TIRES 


H'^n^rM-tmmA  .mi  II  yji 


ILLIONS  of  miles  of  roughing  it  over  the 
worst  roads  of  our  country  produce  Goodrich 
Black  Safety  Treads— the  TESTED  TIRES 
of  America. 

Millions  of  miles  of  mauling  against  the  teeth  of 
the  road  confirm  Goodrich's  UNIT  MOLD,  un- 
broken eyre,  as  the  BEST  construction  for  fabric 
tires. 

Millions  of  miles  ground  over  sand,  rock  and  gravel 
by  Goodrich's  Six  Fleets  of  Test  Cars  eliminate 
the  RISK,  preserve  the  BEST,  in  tires  for  you. 

Millions  of  miles  whirled  off  by  the  six  fleets 
amidst  New  England  hills,  the  pine  lands  of 
Dixie,  the  peaks  of  Yellowstone  and  Glacier 
Parks,  on  the  plains  cf  Kansas,  beside  the 
Minnesota  lakes,  and  along  the  Pacific  Coast 
make  Goodrich  Tires  TESTED  by  ALL  America. 

Get  the  benefit  of  the  lessons  of  these  millions 
of  miles  of  tire  testing — only  the  BEST  survives 
THE  TEST— in  Goodnch's  match- 
less fabric  tires — Black  Safety 
Treads. 


Where  You  f  co  This  Sign 
Goodrich  Tires  are  Stocked 


TlJE  B.F.  GOODinCH  CO. 

Akron,  Ohio 

Goodrii  h  also  makes  th'.;  fiiiiinus 
Sihcrlown  Cord  Tires,  which  won 
the  ]9]f>  Hucing  Championship 
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CHRISTY'S  RECRUITING  GIRL 


"  Everywoman  is  a  valuable  advertising  medium  to  advertisers  whose 
business  appeals  to  women.  Following  are  reasons  wby.  Read  tbem  and 
write  for  our  special  RcSult  Getting  proposition.    It  will  interest 

and  pay  you. 


(1)  "Everywoman"  is  a  woman's  paper.    It  is  a  fact 

conceded  by  all  that  women  spend  at  least  85% 
of  money  spent  in  the  home. 

(2)  "Everywoman"  goes  to  women  direct.    Its  readers 

are  99%  women.  This  avoids  the  expensive  ad- 
vertising waste  resulting  from  buying  space  in  a 
medium  of  more  general  circulation  which  does 
not  reach  perhaps  50'  ,  of  the  sex  you  want  and 
pay  for. 

(3)  "Everywoman"  is  read  by  women  who  are  inter- 

ested in  their  organized  efforts.  Thus  advertisers 
appeal  largely  to  club  women  who  are  conceded 
progressive  and  intelligent,  and  who  are  the  great- 
est "spenders"  among  the  women,  of  any  com- 
munity. 

(4)  "Everywoman's"  subscribers  are  proud  of  feminine 

progress.  They  read  of  this  progress  in  our  mag- 
azine. This  means  thorough  scrutiny  of  its  con- 
tents and  advertisers  secure  greater  benefit  as  a 
result. 

(5)  "Everywoman"  is  printed  on  excellent  paper  and 

advertisements  are  well  placed  as  to  reading  mat- 
ter. These  physical  advantages  produce  a  more 
attractive  and  more  widely  read  advertisement. 

(6)  "Everywoman"  has  broad  scope,  is  fearless,  diversi- 

fied, clean,  non-sectarian  and  non-partisan.    It  has 


no  enemies  who  would  discredit  those  who  adver- 
tise in  its  columns. 

(7)  "Everywoman"  is  the  official  journal  of  the  National 

Council  of  Women,  composed  of  seven  million 
members  through  its  affiliated  associations  in  the 
United  States.  Reciprocity  is  a  strong  factor  to 
advertisers  who  assist  in  its  upbuilding  efforts. 

(8)  "Everywoman,"  because  of  its  official  nature,  is  pre- 

served in  homes  and  clubs  for  years.  This  insures 
to  advertisers  greater  permanency  than  is  usual. 

(9)  "Everywoman,"  besides  estimated  local  readers  of 

more  than  25,000  each  month,  goes  to  1000  clubs 
numbering  over  100,000  women  members.  Local 
advertisers  are  charged  for  local  readers  only. 

(10)  "Everywoman's"    subscribers    are    busy  women. 

They  read  this  Magazine  to  the  exclusion,  often, 
of  fiction  and  other  mediums.  The  best  way  to 
reach  them  is  through  the  publication  they  are 
sure  to  read. 

(11)  "Everywoman"  will  establish  an  Advertiser's  Index, 

rriaking  quick  reference  to  any  advertisement  pos- 
sible to  readers  of  this  magazine. 

(10)  "Everywoman,"  through  an  expert,  will  edit  each 
advertisement  free  of  charge,  when  desired. 


The  advertiser  who  reads  the  above  carefully  must  concede  that  not  one  reason  has  been  forced  and  that 
each  and  every  one  constitutes  a  real  advantage,  whether  for  results  or  general  publicity.  It  is  our  purpose  to 
combine  the  natural  advantages  of  this  magazine  with  an  efficient  service  which  will  maintain  permanent  rela- 
tions with  all  earnest  and  far-seeing  advertisers.    The  law  of  mutual  benefit  is  thus  bound  to  prevail. 
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Cverywoman  Works 

For  You  All 
Will  You  Work  For 
Us? 
We  Ask 
Each  Subscriber 
To  Send  in 
Two  New  Subscribers 
And  do  it  Now! 
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Work  For  The 
Red  Cross 

Now! 

It  Is  Always 
Pro- Humanity 
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TiiB  mjBa  &OSS  at  Work 

A  Graipllii^  Pi^t  i^i^e  m  ihe  Service  in  Operation 


American  Red  Cross  lieaiUiuarters, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

THERE  is  a  large  marble  building  a 
couple  of  blocks  down  behind  the 
State,  War  and  Navy  building.  My 
office  is  in  its  basement  where  the  hot 
summer  winds  of  W  ashington  billow  in 
like  steam  from  the  rainy  streets.  The 
Red  Cross  flag  hangs  outside  and  1  pass 
a  tablet  over  the  stairs  as  I  go  down  to 
my. desk  in  the  morning  which  reads  : 

"A  Memorial  Built  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  Patriotic 
Citizens  to  the  Women  of  the  Xorth  and 
the  Women  of  the  South. 

"Held  in  Loving  jVIemory  of  the  Xovv 
I'nited  Country  That  Their  Labors  to 
Mitigate  the  Suffering  of  the  Sick  and 
W  ounded  in  War  may  be  Perpetuated 
This  Memorial  is  Dedicated  to  the 
American  Red  Cross." 

The  hum  and  cHck  of  the  typewriters 
fill  the  building;  an  endless  file  of  hu- 
man beings  stirs  in  the  upper  hall.  Nur- 
ses from  Maine  to  Arizona  thread  their 
way  to  Miss  Delano's  Committee  on 
Nursing.  Doctors,  sightseers,  people 
who  want  to  give  money  and  small  boys 
who  want  to  hire  out  as  messengers, 

come  and  go.    Mr.  T  passes  by  to 

his  office  wdiich  has  distributed  over  five 
million  circulars  this  month.  Some  were 
a])peals,  some,  information  and  stories 
of  organization.  Bags  of  mail  are  being 
carried  to  the  mailing  room  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hall.  Reports  of  bandages, 
made  in  every  little  hamlet  of  the  coun- 
try pour  in,  some  times  in  pencilled 
scraps  from  "somewhere  in  Tennessee." 
Sometimes  neat  printed  reports  of  tons, 
literally,  of  work  come  down  from  the 
busy  women  of  New  York.  Something 
vast  and  mechanical  seems  to  bear  down 
on  me.  Smooth  and  powerful,  I  am  see- 
ing the  American  Red  Cross  from  its 
organizing  center. 

Then  suddenly  it  all  fades.  I  am  in 
Gevgeli  again.  A  little  scattered  handful 
of  Serbian  huts  squat  drearily  back  be- 
hind the  shanty  station  on  the  Southern 
hills  where  the  thuml)  of  Bulgaria  juts 
to  the  west. 

A  Red  Cross  doctor,  a  figure  strangely 
haloed  with  home  memories,  stands 
there,  bluff,  hearty,  and  welcoming,  un- 
der the  leaden  gray  of  a  March  sky  in 
the  Balkans.  Back  up  the  hill  we  walk 
to  the  remnants  of  what  was  a  prosper- 
ous tobacco  factory  in  the  days  before 
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Sarjevo.  Live  city  blocks  from  any  run- 
ning water,  liere  is  a  "hospital."  The 
crude  outpost  of  mercy  shelters  twelve 
hundred  men  wounded  in  the  campaigns 
of  the  North  along  the  Danube.  Some 
lie  wounded  in  l)e(ls,  but  more  on  rough 
straw  pallets,  h'evered  smells  and  the 
low  sounds  of  suffering  men.  The  sight 
of  a  girl  from  Missouri  unwinding  a 
week-old  l)andage  put  on  at  a  l)inding 
l)()St  in  the  north,  now  full  of  |)us  and 
maggots,  unbclieva])ly  and  terribly  ugly  ! 
The  straw  rustles  at  my  feet  where  a 
typhus  ]>atient  in  the  black  and  reddish 
bloated  heat  of  his  fever  burrows  and 
turns  with  strangling  breath  on  the  floor. 
That  i)icture — two  years  old  and  more — 
is  fixed  before  me.  That  for  Servia — not 
that.  Oh!  not  that.  ever,  for  .America. 
.\'or  for  Servia  ever  again. 

Some  one  has  laid  on  my  desk  a  list, 
a  l)u]letin  for  tlie  1637  chapters  of  the 
Red  Cross.    It  is  a  list  of  needs: 

350,000  Bath  Robes  or  Convalescent 
Gowns.  • 

100,000  pairs  of  Socks. 

700.000  Handkerchiefs. 

roO.OOO  Hospital  Bed  Shirts. 

4.^^0,000  suits  Pajamas. 

300,000  Shoulder  Wraps. 

800,000  pairs  Socks. 

2.^0,000  pairs  War  Slip])ers. 

The  figures  are  figures  one  used  to 
play  with.  Now,  they  only  half  count 
the  volume  of  the  world's  want  and 
pain. 

Daily  the  cables  come  from  Erance, 
speaking  need-  An  appalling  famine  for 
bandages  and  garments  is  hanging  over 
the  land.  W  hen  it  became  known  at  the 
declaration  of  war  that  neither  the  Red 
Crttss  chapters  already  in  existence  nor 
other  relief  organizations  like  the  Na- 
tional Surgical  Dressings  Committee,  or 
the  Eund  for  French  Wounded,  could 
begin  to  meet  the  necessities,  more  cruel 
and  urj^ent  every  week,  some  other 
agency  had  to  be  invoked.  A  New  Wo- 
man's Bureau  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  was  created.  Miss  Florence  Mar- 
shall, principal  of  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School  became  its  head.  A  distinguished 
committee  of  women  who  had  borne  the 
responsibilities  of  the  last  three  years  in 
Red  Cross  chajjter  work,  stood  behind 
her.    On  July  1,  the  bureau  was  opened. 


The  New  Woman's  Bureau  is  for  all 
of  the  women  of  America.  "All'  was 
once  almost  a  figure  of  speech.  But  to 
tliose  who  daily  read  the  cables  that  re- 
port to  American  Red  Cross  headquar- 
ters the  needs  of  whole  communities  in 
the  ruined  districts  of  Europe;  "ALL" 
means  the  mobilized  women  of  the 
I'nited  States.  Communities  stand  near 
perishing  from  the  earth  from  lack  of 
things  that  .American  women  could  give 
them.  There  cannot  be  many  women 
missing  if  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
country,  whose  recognized  relief  agent 
the  Red  Cross  is,  and  the  hospital  suf- 
ferers and  refugees  of  our  allies  are  to 
know  justice  and  care.  "ALL'  women 
have  the  bureau  as  guide  to  their  service. 
As  fast  as  news  of  specific  needs  come 
in.  the  Bureau  will  be  i)repared  to  tell  of 
them.  Eor  example,  if  knitted  garments 
are  needed,  the  Bureau  will  issue  a  bul- 
letin on  how  to  make  them,  where  wool 
is  available,  and  where  finished  work 
should  be  shipped.  Tlie  same  will  be 
true  of  pajamas,  of  surgical  dressings,  of 
clothes  for  refugee  children.  Under  Miss 
.Marshall's  direction,  the  greatest  piece 
of  volunteer  manufacture  in  the  world 
will  have  to  be  done  this  fall.  In  snow- 
bound .\ew  England  farm  houses,  and 
women's  clubs  under  the  jiepper  trees  of 
Southern  California,  from  end  to  end  of 
the  country,  little  work  shops  must  be 
busy.  They  must  have  been  turning  out 
tlieir  share,  if  the  cup  of  Europe's  mi.sery 
is  not  to  overflow  to  defeat  this  winter. 
I  he  laywomen  of  the  country  will  have 
as  clean-cut  a  program  of  what  to  do 
and  how  best  to  serve,  as  the  profession- 
al nurses  marshalled  under  Miss  Jane 
Delano. 

.\lready  nearly  a  thousand  of  the  best 
ill  isijital-trained  nur>.es  of  .\merica  have 
gone  aljroad  to  serve  in  the  base  hos- 
pitals operated  l)y  the  war  department  in 
I'rance.  More  are  ready,  waiting  orders 
for  sailing  when  the  American  trans- 
ports go.  All  over  the  country,  young 
women  have  begun  to  answer  Miss  De- 
lano's call  for  probationers  in  the  nurses 
training  schools  so  that  experienced 
nurses  can  be  released  for  service 
aljroad.  A  Town  and  Country  Nursing 
Service  has  redoubled  its  efforts  in  rural 
communities  to  oversee  the  health  of  the 
country-side,  with  visiting  nurses.  A 
war,  won  abroad  at  the  cost  of  the  vital- 
(Continued  on  page  ihirt^-lrvo) 
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A FEW  weeks  ago,  while  in  a  ]5ros- 
perons  little  town  in  the  north- 
ern ]Kirt  of  the  State,  1  had  the 
]iri\'ilege  of  talking  to  .se\'eral  hnndred 
residents  upon  the  war  and  the  Red 
Cross-  After  the  meeting,  as  a  ])art}' 
of  us  walked  down  the  street  toward 
the  hotel,  a  woman  turned  to  me  and 
said:  "You  did  not  bring  us  a  comfort- 
ing message,  Mr.  Chambers;  I  had  hoped 
to  hear  something  more  cheer- 
ful from  you.    You  have  made   

me  feel  a])])rehensive."  I  re- 
l)lied  that  if  the  situation  was 
such  as  to  justify  comfort- 
ing messages  and  cheerful 
speeches,  neither  myself  nor 
the  thousands  of  others  who 
are  going  about  the  comitry 
trying  to  awaken  the  peo])le 
to  a  realization  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  would  be 
doing  so,  but  that  we  would 
be  at  home  attending  to  our 
prixate  affairs.  And  I  added 
that  this  was  no  time  for  self- 
delusion,  for  encouraging  a 
sense  of  false  security,  but 
that  it  was  a  time  for  straight 
thinking  and  straight  talking, 
as  well  as  straight  shooting. 

Prior  to  the  memorable  mes- 
sage sent  ])}•  the  President  to 
Congress  on  April  2,  1<)17,  a 
message  which  recited  in  ])art 
the  grievous  wrongs  this  coun- 
try had  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  Imi)crial  <  icrman  Cny- 
ernment,  and  then  went  on 
to  outline  ehxpiently  and 
clearly  the  fundamental  issues 
involved — that  of  democracy 
ag^ainst  autocracy  being  the 
chief — there  were  thousands 
and  thousands  of  the  Presi- 
dent's fellow-countrymen  wIkj 
were  not  in  accord  with  his 
l)olicy  of   watchful  waiting. 

iUit  1  can  say  without  fear 
diction  there  is  not  anywdiere  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  today  a  red-blooded 
American  who  is  not  in  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  him,  who  docs  not  admire 
and  love  him  for  his  attitude,  and  who 
is  not  ready  and  willing  to  go  the  limit 
in  his  support  and  the  su]iport  of  the 
Flag.  Now  that  a  definite  stand  has 
l)een  taken,  no  fault  can  be  found  with 
our  President  because  of  the  manner  in 
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w  hich  he  is  ])rosecuting  the  war  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  laying  before  the 
])eoi)lcs  of  the  earth  the  motives  of  the 
war-mad  lords  of  ( iermany. 

In  his  great  war  message  the  Presi- 
dent told  of  some  of  the  aggressions  of 
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FRANCE!  Beloved  France!  forevermore 
Thy  soil  shall  sacred  be:  a  holy  spot. 
An  altar  to  the  xvorld  of  sacrifice, 
A  shrine  which  holdeth  in  its  deep-carved  niche 
A  cross  whereon  the  Christ  of  Peace  and  Love 
Halh,  by  the  hand  of  him  who  bore  His  name 
Before  the  world,  been  crucified  anew! 
Thou  who  hath  drawn  the  Hosts  invisible 
And  mighty  Saints  angelic  to  thy  side. 
Who  came  from  heavenly  realms  to  lend  thee  aid — 
Thou  hast  been  baptized  with  the  fire  of  pam 
And  with  the  flowing  blood  of  those  who  died 
Upon  thy  battlefields  for  Freedom's  sake. 
Who  though  of  different  race  and  different  tongue. 
Yet  met  as  one,  a  Holy  Brotherhood, 
Whose  mingled  blood,  as  Living  Waters  pure. 
Hath  sanctified  and  given  mystic  power 
Which  evermore  shall  cling  around  thy  name! 
And  men  shall  come  to  thee  in  future  years 
And  bow  their  heads,  and  in  all  reverence  l(neel 
As  in  a  \Temple,  and  before  thy  shrme. 
Thy  altar  fire  and  thy  crucifix,  ■ 
Which  though  invisible  shall  e'er  exist. 
Shall  pray  in  silence;  and  thy  spirit,  fair. 
Noble  and  great,  unconquerable  and  free. 
Shall  be  an  inspiration,  and  their  lives 
Made  better,  braver  still,  because  of  thee! 
O  France!  Beloved  France!  thou  hast  become 
A  sacrificial  altar  for  the  world! 


contra- 


thc  lm])erial  t  icrman  (lo\ernment,  of 
what  this  comitry  had  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  military  rulers  of  the  Cer- 
man  ])eo])le,  of  the  justification  we  had 
again  and  again  to  enter  the  war;  and 
he  also  laid  bare  the  fact  that  beyttnd 
our  own  grievances  was  the  higher  call 
to  save  democracy  from  annihilation  at 
the  hands  of  the  Prussian  autocracy,  to 
save  civiliation  as  we  understood  it  and 
as  we  wanted  it,  to  save  the  liberties  of 


the  free  peoi)les  of  the  earth  and  to 
make  possible  the  extension  of  this  free- 
dom to  all  the  world.  A  wonderful  doc- 
ument, a  wonderful  message  to  mankind! 

And  he  followed  this  up  with  a  ring- 
ing note  to  the  ];)eople  of  Russia,  in 
which  he  reiterated  many  of  the  things 
he  set  forth  on  .Vpril  2,  and  in  which  he 
also  made  clear  that  there  would  be  and 
could  l)e  no  peace  until  the  military  rul 
ers  of  (iermany  had  been  sub- 

  dued    and    the   peace    of  the 

world  guaranteed.  A  splendid, 
a  cheering  message  from  the 
greatest  republic  of  history  to 
a  country  on  the  \erge  of 
chaos  and  anarchy. 

Then  came  his  Mag  Day 
speech  in  the  Washington 
Monument  grounds  at  the  na- 
tional ca])ital.  Another  revo- 
lution !  Skillfully  and  unspar- 
ingly he  told  why  the  mili- 
tary rulers  of  Germany  now 
sought  i)eace,  having  accom- 
])lished  tem])orarily  what  they 
liad  set  out  to  do,  so  that  they 
could  justify  themselves  be- 
fore the  Cerman  ])eople  and 
pre])are  for  a  final  and  a  great- 
er war;  a  war  having  for  its 
|>ur])ose  the  std)jugation  and 
the  domination  of  all  the 
world,  including  the  subjuga- 
tion and  the  domination  of 
the  free  ])eople  of  the  Ignited 
States.  .\nd  he  made  it  plain, 
again,  that  there  could  be  no 
peace,  that  this  nation  could 
agree  to  no  peace,  until  the 
war-mad  rulers  of  (iermany 
had  Iieen  overthrown  and  the 
liberty  of  the  world  estab- 
lished and  made  enduring. 

And  these  are  the  ])eace 
terms  of  America! 

  During    the    course    of  his 

Mag  Day  s])eech,  the  1 'resi- 
dent referred  briefly,  but  clearly,  to  the 
infamous  teachings  and  doctrines  of  the 
(lerman  ])r()fessors  and  philoso])hers,  to 
the  effect  that  the  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  (Germany  were  the  only  things 
in  the  world  worthy  of  consideration, 
that  in  international  relations,  in  war, 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  right  or 
wrong,  that  anything  done  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  i)lans  of  (jermany  was 
pro])er,  that  no  law  of  God  or  man  could 
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be  held  as  superii)r  to  the  w  ishes  of  the 
Imperial  German  Goverment,  that  small 
nations  unable  to  defend  themselves 
from  aggression  had  no  ris^lit  to  exist, 
that  the  other  peoples  of  the  world 
were  but  the  pawns  of  Germany. 

.\nd  he  told  how  the  other  nations 
could  not  believe  that  such  teachings 
were  being  taken  literally,  until  time 
proved  that  they  were,  and  morecwer 
that  the  military  rulers  of  Germany  not 
(jnly  approved  but  fostered  the  promul- 
gation of  these  infamous  doctrines  as 
helpful  to  their  own  hellish  schemes. 

in  the  papers  left  by  the  cruel  Ger- 
man go\  ernor  of  l>elgiuni — now  dead, 
thank  God;  antl,  if  our  ideas  and  be- 
liefs as  to  the  hereafter  are  correct,  pay- 
ing in  hell  for  the  torments  he  inflicted 
uixin  the  innocent  and  hel])less  women 
and  children  of  the  country  over  which 
he  ruled — were  found  notes  urgently  ad- 
vocating the  absor])tion  of  Helgiuni  and 
the  complete  enslavement  of  her  jjeople. 
He  argued  that  I5elgium  could  neve; 
forgive  or  forget  the  treatment  to  which 
she  had  been  subjected,  that  to  restore 
her  to  freedom  would  not  win  back  her 
good  will,  but  merely  strengthen  an  en- 
emy ;  that  this  fact  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  it  would  not  do  to  show- 
weakness,  that  Helgiuni  must  be  abso- 
lutely crushed. 

is  it  any  wonder  th.it  the  i 'resident 
ex])resses  amazement  and  indignation? 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  people  of  the 
world  could  not  believe  that  the  in- 
famous teachings  of  the  <  ierman  profes- 
sors were  being  accepted  in  that  country 
at  face  value,  that  the  rulers  were  en- 
couraging the  s])read  of  such  doctrines, 
and  that  it  really  was  intended  to  carry 
them  out  if  might  and  cruelty  and  bru- 
tality could  do  it? 

It  is  well  to  talk  of  these  things;  it 
is  well  to  carry  them  in  mind.  We 
must  realize  what  this  war  means,  we 
must  realize  the  character  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  enemy  with  whom  we  are 
at  war,  we  must  realize  what  will  be 
our  fate  if  we  fail  successfully  to  resist^ 
the  fate  that  has  overtaken  the  heroic 
people  of  Belgium,  desi)oiled,  ravaged 
and  enslaved. 

The  monstrous  doctrines  of  the  Ger- 
man teachers  and  the  German  rulers 
mean  but  one  thing.  Let  us  not  forget ! 
Let  us  carry  these  things  in  memory, 
that  there  may  be  no  weakening  upon 
our  part,  that  we  may  steel  ourselves 
for  supreme  sacrifice. 

How  many  of  us  realize  even  now 
what  we  owe  to  the  brave  Belgians  and 


the  gallant  b'rench?  I  lad  it  not  been 
for  the  stand  the  Belgians  made,  thus 
temporarily  sto])ping  the  onward  rush  of 
the  Germans  to  Paris  and  giving  the 
I'rench  under  J  off  re  time  to  make  that 
wonderful  stand  at  the  river  Marne, 
I'Vance  would  have  fallen  then.  Russia 
next  and  probably  long  before  now  the 
I)ower  of  England  would  have  been  bro- 
ken. 

Then  wt>uld  have  come  our  turn; 
alone,  without  allies  and  unprepared,  to 
face  the  mightiest  military  nation  this 
world  has  ever  known. 

This  is  our  third  great  war  for  Lib- 
erty. The  first  was  fought  that  this  na- 
tion might  l)e  born,  the  war  of  the  Re\'o- 
Intion  :  the  second,  that  the  nation  so 
born  might  be  preserved,  the  war  of  the 
Rebellimi;  and  the  third,  the  greatest  of 
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them  all.  the  war  of  the  \\  orld  against 
I'russian  autocracy,  which  now  is  being 
fought  not  only  to  save  us  but  civiliza- 
tion itself  from  the  feudalism  of  the  mad 
rulers  of  Germany. 

We  of  America  sowed  the  first  real 
seeds  of  democracy  in  government.  ( )ur 
free  spirit,  our  free  institutions,  our  free 
iileals  now  ])ermeate  nearly  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  ci\  ilized  wfjrld.  \\'e  repre- 
sent in  particular  all  that  which  is  ana- 
thema to  autocracy  in  government  as  de- 
fined l)y  Prussian  absolutism,  by  Prus- 
sian militarism. 

.\nd  the  issue  now  is  squarely  drawn 
— I'Veedom  or  I-'eudalism,  Democracy  or 
Autocracy',  the  People  or  Kaiserism. 
There  is  no  longer  room  upon  this  earth 


for  both.  One  must  triumph  and  one  go 
down  to  defeat. 

I  have  read  that  we  of  America  today 
are  not  as  patriotic  as  were  the  Amer- 
icans of  '61,  1812  and  76.  What  better 
answer  than  the  oversubscription  to  the 
Liberty  Bonds  and  the  Red  Cross  drive 
could  be  given?  Were  not  those  glor- 
ious manifestations?  The  response  rang 
true,  it  came  from  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple and  showed  beyond  all  doubt  where 
we  of  America  stand  today. 

I  want  to  narrate  in  this  connection  a 
few  incidents  that  have  come  under  my 
observation  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
incidents  that  I  could  multiply  out  of  my 
own  experience  by  the  score,  to  make 
l)lain  how  the  .\merican  people  feel.  And 
such  incidents  could  be  duplicated  all 
over  this  great,  big,  broad,  wonderful 
country  of  ours  by  the  thousands  and 
thousands. 

.\  few  days  ago  a  ])oor  woman  wrote 
to  me  and  said  that  her  two  boys,  neith- 
er over  twenty-one,  had  enlisted,  one  in 
the  army  and  one  in  the  navy  ;  her  hus- 
band, whose  age  precluded  more  active 
service,  had  enrolled  in  the  Home  Guard, 
and  she  herself  now  wanted  to  do  her 
part  by  sending  me  $3  for  the  Sacramen- 
to Red  Cross  Chapter,  all  the  money  she 
could  spare  at  the  time. 

Last  week  a  farmer  from  Solano  coun- 
ty, bent  by  the  toil  of  years,  if  not  by 
age  itself,  came  into  my  office  with  his 
son,  a  young  man  just  twenty  years  of 
age.  and  said:  "Mr.  Chambers.  I  have 
read  in  the  papers  that  you  are  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  Sacramento  Red  Cross 
and  that  you  have  in  hand  the  organ- 
ization of  a  Sacramento  Red  Cross  Am- 
bulance Company  for  service  in  France. 
I  want  my  boy  here  to  go,  if  he  can,  and 
the  best  of  it  is,  he  wants  to  go,  too.  My 
other  boys  have  gone  already ;  one  is  in 
Florida  now  and  the  other  in  Xew  York, 
both  with  Uncle  Sam.  I  wish  to  God  f 
could  go  myself.  I'll  be  left  alone  when 
this  boy  goes,  l)nt  I'd  rather  be  alone 
than  see  them  skulk." 

Our  country  is  larger  and  more  power- 
ful than  in  '61,  1812  and  '76,  and  the 
jjopulation  is  very  much  greater.  But 
though  this  nation  of  ours  has  been  the 
melting  pot  of  the  world  and  we  have 
called  into  our  blood  peoples  from  all 
the  races  of  the  earth,  yet  despite  this 
amalgamation,  despite  our  growth,  des- 
pite commercialism,  we  are  as  true  and 
as  loyal  and  as  patriotic  as  ever  we  were 
since  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  written. 

(Continued  on  page  lJvent])-eight) 
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THESE  are  the  days  when  bravery, 
or  the  lack  of  it,  stands  out  from 
the  surrounding'  scenery  as  plainly 
as  a  tree  stands  out  from  its  shadow. 
Bravery  is  of  a  quality  which  attracts, 
perhaps,  more  forcibly  than  any  other 
known  quality,  not  excepting  beauty ; 
and,  this  is  particularly  true  when  a 
woman  is  its  possessor.  \\&  look  for  it 
and  expect  it  from  men,  doubly  so  in 
these  war  days,  and  for  the  most  part 
they  live  up  to  our  anticipations.  But, 
for  one  small  woman,  through  the  gift 
of  bravery,  to  hold  an  audience  of  over 
six  thousand  men  and  women  and  draw- 
repeated  cheers  and  applause  from  them 
for  hours  is  as  great  a  compliment  as 
could  be  of¥ered  to  some  gifted  trage- 
dienne or  prima  donna.  Yet,  there  is  one 
little  woman  traveling  through  America 
who  has  accomplished  that  very  thing. 
And  her  one  great  drawing  card  is  brav- 
ery. 

This  woman,  who  draws  immense 
audiences,  is  Mrs.  Francis  Sheehy-Skeff- 
ington,  the  widow  of  the  Irish  editor  who 
was  shot  to  death  during  the  rebellion 
of  Easter  Week,  in  Dublin,  a  year  ago. 
That  story  in  itself  would  prove  of  sor- 
rowful interest  in  this  country,  owing  to 
the  sudden  tragic  end  of  the  rebellion 
and  of  all  who  took  part  in  it-  But  at 
this  particular  lecture  Mrs.  Skef¥ington 
devoted  her  time  to  "The  Ulster  Prob- 
lem," doubtless,  because  her  husband  was 
an  Ulster  man.  And,  because,  she  as- 
serts, the  freedom  of  Ireland  is  only  o]j- 
posed  in  Ulster  by  capitalists  and  crown 
politicians ;  not  by  Catholics  nor  by  Pro- 
testants, as  reported.  The  subject  itself, 
however,  was  far  from  as  thrilling  as  was 
the  subject  of  the  rebellion  ;  but  it  served 
the  purpose  which  Mrs.  SkefFington  is 
working  for  and  that  is,  a  republican 
form  of  government  for  Ireland  after  the 
war. 

In  wading  through  crowds  of  two  or 
three  thousand  people  into  Dreamland 
Rink — a  ramshackel  old  structure  thrown 
together  for  shelter  after  the  great  fire — 
and  facing  six  thousand  men  and  women 
of  all  nationalities,  packed  together  and 
impatiently  awaiting'  the  speaker,  the 
first  thought  that  took  possession  of  one 
was:  This  lecturer  must  have  tremen- 
dous eloquence,  bravery  and  power  to 
face  such  an  audience.  Added  to  that 
feeling  was  one  of  surprise  when  a  small, 
slender,   dark-haired   woman    in  simple 


By  Jeanne  E.  Francoeur. 

black  stepped  to  the  front  of  the  stage — 
following  an  introduction  by  Attorney 
Walter  McGovern,  a  rather  good  orator, 
who  would  have  been  listened  to  with 
pleasure  at  another  time — and  began  her 
lecture  at  once  in  a  clear,  cool  voice, 
the    precision    and    jjoise    of    \\'hich  re- 


I'.oyc  Till. to 

Mrs.    Francis   Sheehy-Skeffingtoii,    widow    of   tlie  liisii 
editor  shot  during  tlie  uprising  in 
Dublin  a  yf-ar  ago. 


minded  one  far  more  of  an  English 
woman  than  of  an  Irish  woman.  But,  the 
message  and  the  meaning  of  the  lecture 
were  entirely  Irish,  and  dealt,  principally, 
with  the  historical  facts  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  by  England,  and  of  the 
unceasing  discontent  and  reijellion  of  tlic 
former  country  against  the  latter,  and 
the  reasons  therefor,  with  all  of  which 
the  audience  was  pretty  well  accjuainted, 
either  through  history  or  newspaper  ac- 
counts. 

In  the  cool  logical  manner  of  a  lawyer, 
without  passion  or  extravagance  of 
speech.  Mrs.  Skeffington  iikuU'  mit  her 
case,  and  made  it  clear  that  nothing 
short  of  a  republic  wnuid,  now,  ever 
bring  peace  to  Ireland.  That  with  the 
wounds  and  wrongs  of  the  late  rebellion 
fresh  in  their  memory,  old  wounds  were 
reopened,  and  would  remain  so,  render- 
ing Home  Rule,  or  any  other  rule,  exer- 


cised  by  England  intolerable.  In  answer 
to  hecklers,  she  replied  that  every  coun- 
try— even  America — had  two  parties  who 
held  dififerent  opinions,  and  while  a  small 
minority  in  Ireland  would  accept  Home 
Rule,  the  very  large  majority,  to  which 
she  belonged,  would  not.  And,  as  Irish- 
men had  given  their  blood  at  all  times  to 
.America,  and  to  making  this  land  a  re- 
])u])lic — not  a  colony  of  England — so, 
too,  shovild  America  give  its  influence  in 
the  final  settlement  for  world  peace  to 
make  Ireland — together  with  all  small 
nations  —  free  to  govern  itself.  To 
that  one  demand  tlie  little  woman  clung 
with  unshaken  courage  and  tenacity. 

In  Mrs.  Skeffington  addressing  that 
vast  audience  on  so  momentous  a  subject 
as  the  freedom  of  a  country  it  was  not 
easy  to  place  her.  To  the  eye  and  to  the 
ear,  she  had  few  of  the  qualities  which 
go  to  make  the  successful  lecturer-  She 
stood  there  in  the  glaring  light  before  a 
vast  audience  of  foreigners  and  strang- 
ers, the  picture  of  a  thoroughly  domestic, 
sensitive  little  mother,  whom  you  could 
easily  visualize  exercising  acts  of  loving 
tenderness  to  husband,  children  and 
friends ;  but,  on  a  public  platform,  for 
any  cause — never.  Nor  did  the  lecture 
itself,  great  as  the  subject  matter  was,  or 
the  calm,  poised  manner  of  delivery,  give 
you  any  clue  to  the  puzzling  feeling.  On 
the  contrary,  they  only  deepened  the  sur- 
prise. 

Where  was  the  emotional,  magnetic, 
vibrant  Irish  spirit  —  which  jileads  its 
wrongs  in  fiery  eloquence,  which  is  as 
natural  as  flashes  of  lightning  following 
a  thunder-storm,  and  as  striking  in  many 
respects?  That  was  not  there.  What 
then  could  have  become  of  this  quality 
emotion  which,  above  all  others,  is  the 
dominating  characteristic  of  the  Irish 
race  ? 

.\  half  hour  with  Mrs.  Skefifington  and 
her  beautiful  boy  made  clear  the  puzzle. 
Tragedy  was  indelibly  engraved  on  the 
young  face— tragedy  and  courage  and 
determination,  all  in  one  blend,  as  if  they 
were  chemicals  cast  into  one  mould  and 
allowed  to  chill  too  (|uickl}'.  Tragedy 
look-ed  out  from  the  blue-gray  eyes, 
tlii'otigh  which  you  could  look  mt(»  tiie 
soul  of  the  woman  who  suffered — suf- 
fered far  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
ex])ress.  I'ut  which  left  there  a  deter- 
mination far  more  dangerous  than  elo- 
( Continued  on  page  thirl^) 
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Ruling  the  World 

and  Ruining  the  World 

IT  is  less  than  a  year  ago  since  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment "offered  peace"  on  its  own  terms,  which  was,  as 
near  as  anybody  could  make  out,  to  keep  all  the  posses- 
sions on  which  German  feet  had  trod,  together  with  all 
which  was  coveted  by  Wilhelm  and  pre-empted  in  a  partner- 
ship with  "Gott,"  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the 
Almighty.  Then,  the  Kaiser,  and  a  few  of  the  chosen 
"Scrap  of  Paper"  men,  were  ruling  the  earth,  and  a  large 
share  of  Heaven — according  to  their  declarations;  but,  this 
was  one  time  when  braggarts  were  not  taken  at  their  own 
value.  Their  bait  of,  "peace-at-any-price,"  was  not  swal- 
lowed; no,  not  even  when  it  was  thickly  plated  with  gold. 
The  poor  puppits,  of  all  nations,  whom  they  found  willing  to 
accept  traitorous  pay,  were  not  of  the  calibre  to  "fool  all  of 
the  people  all  of  the  time,"  nor  even  a  small  part  of  the  time; 
so,  that  silly  plan  went  into  the  scrap  heap  when  France 
said,  "No!"  and  England  said,  "No!"  and  Uncle  Sam  said, 
"Well,  I  guess  not!"  So,  it  was  necessary  to  find  another 
well  varnished  fake — when  threats  and  fearsomeness  failed — 
and  they  did  find  another  and  another. 

Now,  with  a  wild  bound,  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment dropped  the  famous  "Scrap  of  Paper"  man,  Bethmann- 
Hollweg,  who  for  three  years  held  the  third  interest  in  part- 
nership with  the  Kaiser  and  the  divine  silent  partner  whom 
they  so  constantly  advertised;  and,  in  a  few  days,  none  were 
found  so  poor  as  to  do  the  ruthless  Chancellor  honor.  In- 
deed, his  name  might  just  as  well  have  been  Bopp.  His  ef- 
ficiency was  ended-  But,  in  a  highly  idealistic  manner  and 
"with  malice  aforethought,"  as  the  lawyers  would  say,  the 
Centrist  party,  who  seem  to  have  a  good  deal  of  the  say  in 
matters  political  since  the  retirement  of  Bethmann-Hollweg, 
would  be  graciously  willing  to  make  peace  "without  annex- 
ation and  indemnities,"  while  the  Pan-Germans  only  want 
peace  "with  annexation  and  indemnities."  And,  no  doubt, 
with  the  assistance  of  Uncle  Sam,  the  Allies  will  accommo- 
date both  of  these  factions — but,  not  exactly  as  they  have 
figured  it  out. 

For  instance :  The  invaded  countries  have  no  notion  of 
surrendering  their  lawful  possessions,  battled  for  and 
drenched  in  their  heart's  blood,  to  any  horde  of  infamous 
robbers  who  lay  covetous  eyes  upon  them  and  who  instigate 
a  reign  of  butchery  and  torture  in  order  to  acquire  them. 
All  such  can  rest  easily,  they  need  not  bother  about  annex- 
ation nor  about  indemnities,  the  Allies  will  ask  neither  we 
believe.  They  would  not  care  for  the  land  of  greed  and 
treachery;  but,  they  shall  demand,  receive  and  take  restitu- 
tion, and  retribution  as  befit  their  losses  and  their  sorrows. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  such  thing  possible  as  full  repar- 
ation nor  full  restitution  for  the  devastated  countries — nor 
for  the  millions  of  lost  and  ruined  lives;  but,  in  so  far  as 
mortal  men — or  fiends — can  be  made  to  pay,  those  rule  and 
ruin  monsters,  shall  be  made  to  pay.  Even  the  most  spectac- 
ular law  of  graft  has  not  yet  advised  turning  over  the  loot  to 
the  robbers  who  were  caught  in  the  act. 

So  all  this  sham  battle  going  on  between  the  various 
parties  of  the  Imperial  Government  reminds  one  of  the  fights 


of  the  tinkers  of  old,  who  would,  whenever  they  intended  to 
trap  a  stranger,  raise  a  fight  among  themselves,  and  when 
they  would  draw  the  stranger  into  it,  they  would  rob  and 
murder  him  at  their  pleasure.  This  has  happened  so  success- 
fully in  the  past  that  the  Imperial  Government  is  trying  it 
now  on  another  and  different  scale;  but,  America  has  become 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  cry  of  "Wolf!"  that  it  is  a  waste 
of  good  howling  and,  of  course,  they  do  not  fool  the  Euro- 
pean Allies  at  all.  It  does  not  make  a  bit  of  difference  which 
Chancellor — von  Bethmann-Hollweg — the  "scrap  of  paper" 
man,  Herr  Michaeles,  the  Junker  advocate,  or  any  other  put- 
it-over  artist  of  the  Imperial  Government,  it  is  not  within  the 
power  of  human  credulity  to  have  the  slightest  faith  in  their 
word,  their  bond,  nor  in  their  "sacred  honor."  They  would 
rule  and  ruin  humanity  in  accord  with  the  fearsomeness  of 
all  dead  souls.  The  only  place  suitable  for  their  rule  is 
Hades,  and  they  can  dispute  that  territory  with  Satan,  who 
is,  doubtless,  too  ashamed  of  them  to  accept  a  challenge. 

.i. 

Distorted  Meanings  Drawn 
From  Plain  Statements 

WHEN  President  Wilson  proclaimed  to  Russia  and  the 
world  at  large,  that  a  League  of  Free  Nations  for 
World  Peace  was  the  aim  of  the  United  States  on 
entering  the  war,  it  would  not  seem  possible  that  any  one 
could  misread  or  misunderstand  the  meaning  of  that  mes- 
sage, given  out  at  Washington  on  June  the  ninth  last.  Yet, 
it  would  seem  that  The  Centrist  Party,  put  a  construction  on 
the  President's  message,  which  would  imply  that  a  peace 
"without  annexation  and  indemnities,"  would  be  all  that 
President  Wilson  hoped  for  when  the  day  of  final  accounting 
came.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  if  one  among  the  smallest 
or  most  helpless  of  the  Allied  Nations  would  consent,  even 
though  the  ruthlessness  of  the  barbarians,  against  whom  they 
have  fought  with  such  divine  courage  for  the  last  three  years, 
were  increased  a  thousand  fold  would  consider  for  one  mom- 
ent such  a  monstrous  overture  from  the  assassins  of  their 
race. 

What  the  President  did  say — in  part  was:  "A  league  of 
free  nations  to  enforce  peace  must  arise  out  of  the  blood  and 
ashes  of  the  world  war.  "The  United  States  can 

never  accede  to  the  declaration  of  the  status  quo  ante  as  a 
basis  of  settlement-  That,  is  what  the  Germans  want.  What 
America  is  fighting  for  and  will  demand  are  these  things: 

First — No  transfer  of  territory  except  to  give  its  in- 
habitants a  better  rule  and  larger  liberty. 

Second — No  indemnities  except  to  right  wrongs  done. 

Third — No  people  to  be  forced  under  a  sovereignty 
distasteful  to  them. 

"Of  course  the  Imperial  German  Government  and  those 
whom  it  is  using  for  their  own  undoing  are  seeking  to  obtain 
pledges  that  the  war  will  end  in  the  restoration  of  the  status 
quo  ante.  It  was  the  status  quo  ante  out  of  which  this 
iniquitous  war  issued  forth,  the  power  of  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Government  within  the  empire  and  its  wide  spread 
domination  and  influence  outside  of  that  empire.    That  status 
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must  be  altered  in  such  fashion  as  to  prevent  any  such  hid- 
eous thing  from  ever  happening  again. 

"We  are  fighting  for  the  liberty,  the  self-government  and 
the  undictated  development  of  all  peoples,  and  every  feature 
of  the  settlement  that  concludes  this  war  must  be  conceived 
and  executed  for  that  purpose.    *    *  No  indemnities 

must  be  insisted  on  except  those  that  constitute  payment  for 
manifest  wrongs  done.  No  readjustments  of  power  must  be 
made  except  such  as  will  tend  to  secure  the  future  peace  of 
the  world  and  the  future  welfare  and  happiness  of  its 
peoples.  And  then  the  free  peoples  of  the  world 

must  draw  together  in  some  common  covenant,  some  genuine 
and  practical  co-operation  that  will  in  effect  combine  their 
force  to  secure  peace  and  justice  in  the  dealings  of  nations 
with  one  another. 

"*  *  *  For  these  things  we  can  afford  to  pour  out 
blood  and  treasure.  For  these  are  the  things  we  have  always 
professed  to  desire,  and  unless  we  pour  out  blood  and  treas- 
ure now  and  succeed,  we  may  never  be  able  to  unite  or  show 
conquering  force  again  in  the  great  cause  of  human  liberty. 
The  day  has  come  to  conquer  or  submit.  If  the  forces  of 
autocracy  can  divide  us,  they  will  overcome  us;  if  we  stand 
together,  victory  is  certain  and  the  liberty  which  victory  will 
secure.  We  can  afford,  then,  to  be  generous,  but  we  cannot 
afford  then  or  now  to  be  weak  or  omit  any  single  guarantee 
of  justice  and  security." 

The  few  paragraphs  quoted  above  will  recall  to  the  read- 
er's memory  that  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  mind  of 
President  Wilson,  when  making  his  splendid  proclamation, 
which  brought  hope  and  help  to  the  tormented  Russian  peo- 
ple, than  the  deliberately  false  and  distorted  meanings  which 
the  Imperial  followers  are  trying  to  weave  into  his  clear-cut, 
comprehensive  message  of  June  the  ninth.  A  message  that  is 
as  sure  of  fulfillment  as  is  the  coming  in  of  the  tide,  if  we  are 
true  to  God,  to  our  country  and  to  ourselves. 

4*    'i*  "i* 

A  Prophecy  and  a  Defiance  by 

the  Last  and  the  Least  of  Kings 

IN  a  paragraph,  which  was  lately  published  by  the  New 
York  Times  in  a  special  cabled  from  The  Hague,  the 
German  Crown  Prince  relieves  his  mind  and  sends  forth 
a  prophesy  and  a  defiance  to  the  world-  In  this  threat  he 
outstrips  his  father  by  some  distance,  for  he  does  not  even 
take  God  into  partnership.  In  what  he  terms,  "The  Last  Ar- 
gument of  Kings,"  he  simply  pins  his  faith  to  the  submar- 
ines; and,  in  the  following  words  throws  his  challenge  in  the 
face  of  the  world  saying: 

"Borne  upon  the  nation's  confidence  with  warmest  wish- 
es for  favoring  gales,  upon  their  bridges  the  nation's  best,  for 
their  ships  are  served  by  crews  despising  death;  hated  and 
feared  by  our  foe  and  ready  ever  for  deeds  of  daring,  may 
our  submarines  ever  float  the  German  flag  victoriously 
through  the  seven  seas  and  teach  respect  for  them  as  the  last 
argument  of  Kings." 

Now,  that  is  something  of  an  argument  from  a  "King" 
who  has  not  so  far  done  anything  along  the  King  or  the  sol- 
dier line.  But,  to  talk  of  "hated  and  feared  by  our  foe"  is 
mere  bragadocia.  Disgusted  perhaps,  yes,  when  one  thinks  of 
the  fearful  slaughter  such  an  imitation  of  manhood,  can  bring 
about,  when  given  an  army — the  very  cream  of  his  father's 
subjects — to  hurdle,  in  unlimited  numbers  to  their  death. 
But,  feared  (?)  by  that  small  band  of  heroes,  who  have  led 
him  on,  and  thrown  him  back,  for  the  greater  part  of  three 
years,  while  defending  the  Chemin  des  Dames — oh,  never! 


However,  as  a  fifteen-cent-hero  in  melodramatic  movies, 
he  may  be  able  to  earn  an  honest  living,  in  the  days  to  come. 
For,  "The  Last  Argument  of  Kings"  is  fully  as  treacherous 
and  cowardly  as  its  weapon.  A  submarine  can  no  more  in- 
spire respect  than  can  a  scorpion ;  to  strike,  and  dive  to 
safety,  is  merely  murderer's  work — as  is  dropping  bombs  on 
women  and  children  and  hospitals. 

Still,  the  Crown  Prince  of  all  the  Germans,  did  offer 
something  to  inspire  thought:  He  made  a  prophesy.  The 
submarine  is  undoubtedly,  not  only  "The  Last  Argument  of 
Kings" — but,  it  is,  also,  the  invention  which  will  make  the 
last  of  Kings ! 

#    ^1*  4* 

The  Woman  of  Today — 

Her  Value  to  the  World 

THE  month  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1917,  has 
brought  to  the  surface  most  of  the  deep,  fine  qualities 
of  women — all  over  the  world.  Qualities,  which  we 
always  knew  they  possessed  if  necessity  voiced  her  demands 
in  unmistakable  terms.  Necessity  does  so  now,  and  the 
women  are  not  found  wanting  in  any  country  of  which  we 
know  anything  about. 

Under  the  July  heat  of  a  Chicago  sun  The  Woman's  As- 
sociation of  America  was  formed  at  the  closing  session  of 
The  First  National  Convention  of  Business  Women.  "Did 
these  women  waste  any  time  on  the  fribbles  of  a  few  years 
back,  which  usually  acted  as  time  absorbers?"  .They  did 
not!  They  went  straight  to  the  core  of  life  values.  Among 
the  resolutions  which  passed  were :  unified  co-operation  for 
food  conservation,  enforcement  of  child-labor  law,  eight  hour 
day  for  women,  equal  pay  with  men,  no  night  work,  better 
conditions  for  women;  and,  an  urgent  resolution  to  congress 
to  pass  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment,  creating  National 
Suffrage  for  women,  all  of  which  were  sent  to  President  Wil- 
son and  all  members  of  congress. 

Of  course  one  and  all  of  these  measures  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance;  but,  if  we  have  a  choice  it  would  be  that 
The  Susan  B-  Anthony  Amendment  would  receive  immediate 
attention,  not  only  for  the  peace  and  dignity  of  our  country, 
for  the  sake  of  the  genuine  Democracy  which  is  the  ideal  of 
all  true  Americans,  but,  for  the  indisputable  fact,  that  it  leads 
all  other  legal  act  necessary  to  the  full  development  of 
women.  It  is,  indeed,  the  very  foundation  of  their  genuine- 
ness, of  their  usefulness.  From  that  would  spring  all  the 
other  activities  which  are  needed  to  make  a  clean  and  whole- 
some world  for  all  children,  boys  and  girls  alike,  and  for  men 
and  women  who  are  only  the  bigger  children. 

Everywoman  hopes  to  see  the  day,  very  soon,  when 
every  man's  convention  will,  also,  make  the  same  plea  to 
Washington,  and  to  all  men  in  power  therein,  that  women 
who  shall  have  to  bear  the  full  share  in  the  struggles  and 
sorrows  of  our  government  shall  lawfully  participate  in  its 
triumphs,  without  having  to  descend  to  the  tactics  of  the 
subjects  of  monarchical  forms  of  government,  and  to  be  made 
objects  of  jeering  crowds  of  alien  enemies,  who  can  vote 
themselves  in,  as  the  masters  of  cultured  American  women, 
on  the  strength  of  an  oath  which  they  openly  and  notorious- 
ly flout,  and  gladly  break  at  the  suggestion  of  their  Kaiser  or 
their  King.  Women  are  not  slackers,  even  without  their 
rights;  but,  denied  of  them,  they  are  like  flowers  grown  in 
the  shadow — they  never  reach  their  full  growth  or  strength, 
nor  their  full  desire  which  is — the  protection  and  salvation  of 
mankind. 
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//  rvill  be  seen  from  the  folloTving  leilers  ivhich  n>c  have  received  from  State  and  Nation,  {just  a  /en*  of  Tvhich  TVe  have  been  able  to  pub- 
lish) that  "One  touch  of  Nature  malfes  the  xvhole  rvorld  alfin,"  as  far  as  the  Red  Cross  or  soldiers  are  concerned,  and  n>e  are  glad  of  that. 

These  are  not  magazine  articles,  but  they  go  to  show  that  all  classes  rich  and  poor  alike,  are  rvorl(ing  day;  and  night  with  heart  and  brain 
end  finger  tips — for  the  boys  in  the  trenches.     "Somebody's  Boy"  needs  your  Help — Give  1/  now! 


IS  December  1916.  tlie  Palo  Alto 
Chapter  of  the  A.  l\.  C.  was  formed 
with  hoiiiularies  including'  Atherton, 
Menlo  I'ark  and  Stanford,  not  one  of 
these  being  considered  large  enough 
to  support  an  active  organization 
all  the  year  round  and  for  a  number  of 
years  continuously.  Since  that  time  its 
boundaries  have  l)een  largely  extended 
by  auxiliaries,  asking  for  temporary 
affiliation  in  Mountain  \'ie\v,  I.os  .Altos 
and  Mayfield.  The  appeal  tliat  has  gone 
forth  from  tlie  Red  Cross  to  hel])  in  our 
])resent  crisis  has  nt)t  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 
W'itliin  a  week  application  has  been  re- 
ceived for  such  a  relationship  from  i*'al- 
len  Leaf  Lake — Lake  Taho6. 

The  board  of  the  Palo  Alto  Chapter  is 
as  follows:  Mrs.  John  W.  Mitchell. 
Managing  Director;  Prof.  Ceorge  J. 
Pierce,  Chairman;  .Mr.  W.  I'.  Thoits, 
N'ice-Chairman ;  Mr.  II.  D.  Logdon. 
Treasurer;  Prof,  llayley  Willis,  Secre- 
tary; Mr.  Xorman  .Malcnlm.  Counsellor. 
ISoard  (if  Directors:  Mr.  R.  lUillis,  Mr. 
A.  T.  de  I-orest.  Mr.  J.  Dumker.  Mrs.  J. 
Fowler,  Miss  K.  Fay,  Mrs.  11.  11.  hisher. 
Rev.  J.  M.  (ileason,  Mrs.  D.  S.  Jordan, 
.Mrs.  J.  D.  Kreps,  Mrs.  C.  !!.  Kimball, 
Mr.  de  L.  Lewis.  ]\Irs-  X.  Malcolm,  Miss 
A.  Meyer,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Sharp.  Mr.  S.  W. 
Simkins,  Mrs.  I".  Sterns.  Dr.  II.  R.  Stolz, 
IVof.  R.  I'..  Swain. 

The  work-rooms  are  open  twice  a 
week.  It  was  estimated  recently  that  in 
one  afternoon  at  least  unc  hundred  and 
fifty  hours,  work  was  accomplished. 
Thirteen  Xo.  1  boxes  have  been  shipped 
and  four  of  surgical  dressings,  two  of 
hospital  clothing.  Knitting  has  become 
the  rage  and  articles  are  piling  u])  in 
generous  ([uantitics. 

ISest  of  all  is  the  s])irit  Lit  heli)fulness 
which  abounds  among  the  workers,  in 
.Menlo  Park  much  activity  has  l>een  dis- 
])layed.  Xunibers  of  women  have  band- 
ed themselves  together  here  and  there 
at  the  Public  School  house  under  Mrs. 
James  J.  O'Keefe,  the  P^piscopal  Cuild 
under  Mrs.  Hugh  Fglinton  Montgom- 
ery. The  Menlo  Country  Club  has  iieen 
chosen  as  a  rendezvous  of  about  thirty 
women  under  ]\Irs.  James  .\.  \'otger.  On 
June  first  Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  opened 
the  "Cottage"  on  their  grounds  for  the 
use  of  the  Red  Cross  and  have  ecptipped 
it  with  all  the  conveniences  that  their 
generosity  could  suggest.    The  Cottage 


is  in  reality  a  two-stor\  house,  ideally 
situated  where  one  may  work  undis- 
turbed. It  is  o])en  daily  between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  fi\c  o'clock.  hLach  day 
two  of  the  ladies  pledge  themselves  to 
superintend  the  rooms.  .\  course  of  in- 
struction under  Miss  Sophia  Rutley, 
accredited     instructress     of    Red  Cross 


Ki-il    Cross    CotL-ige    ..n    tlu    L-.-t.itt    cl     >!         Linus  I). 
Flood   at    Menlo  Park. 


classes  is  given  daily,  the  most  inter- 
estin.g  of  which  is  the  making  of  drains 
and  all  gauze  work.  Others  find  it  more 
to  their  liking  to  do  the  machine  work 
on  ])aiamas.  comffirt  bags,  and  nightin- 
gales. l"or  the  woman  who  knits  or 
crochets  there  are  the  slcelevess  sweat- 
ers, wristlets,  wash  cloths,  etc.  For 
those  not  caring  to  do  these  things,  linen 
handkerchiefs  and  tray  cloths  to  be 
hemmed  have  been  su])])lied.  Some 
women  excell  in  one  thing,  others  in  an- 
other, so  that  each  one  can  certainly  do 
her  part. 

(iFRTiu  Dh:  I.  i'.Ri:i-:i)i:x. 

Jy  ■r^ 

SANTA  BARBARA  CHAPTER 

T\\\\  .^anta  ilarhara  .American  Red 
Cross  cha])ter  has  taken  offices  in 
The  new  ])ostoffice  building  where 
the  society  is  centrally  and  attractively 
located  at  Recreation  Center- 

-A  \ery  fair  division  of  responsibility 
between  men  and  women  has  been  se- 
cured in  the  chajiter  work,  the  Hoard 
<if  .Managers  consisting  of  se\ en  men, 
the  finance  committee  having  the  same 
number  of  men  and  the  executive  com- 
mittee being  composed  of  both  men  and 
women-  The  other  committees  are  com- 
posed chiefiy  of  women. 

The  membership  of  the  chapter  is  now 
in  the  rate  of  1  to  8  of  the  population, 
and  it  is  ho|)ed  to  bring  it  to  a  ratio  fif 
1  to  .X 

The  British  War  Relief  Committee 
has  united  with  the  Red  Cross  hosjiital 


supply  committee  so  that  all  supi)lies 
from  Santa  liarbara  have  one  source. 
The  trained  nurses  of  the  city  are  co-op- 
erating splendidly  with  the  hospital  sup- 
ply committee- 

-An  excellent  feature  of  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara chapter  work  which  serves  a  double 
i:)urpose  is  the  employment  of  twenty- 
fix  e  or  thirty  needy  women  of  the  town 
to  make  hospital  garments. 

In  the  educational  line  Red  Cross  in- 
structi<in  courses  have  been  organized 
and  the  Santa  Barbara  State  Xormal 
school  will  include  them  among  their 
emergency  courses  in  food  conservation, 
(liatetics,  serving,  etc.  Special  instruc- 
tions will  also  be  given  in  the  making  of 
hospital  garments  and  supplies  and  in 
methods  of  organizing  work  rooms. 

The  program  of  the  course  will  in- 
clude: The  Home  (iarden.  one  or  two 
lectures ;  Canning,  Drying  and  Pickling 
V  egetables,  a  demonstration  by  L^niver- 
sity  experts;  How  and  What  to  Buy, 
one  lecture;  .Advice  from  Retailer  and 
Practical  Jlou.sewife;  Xutritive  V'alue 
and  Alanner  of  Preparation  of  Cheaper 
l'"oods,  one  or  two  demonstrations  and 
lectures. 

I'\)od  conservation  is  the  duty  of  each 
.\merican  citizen,  and  many  phases  of 
the  ])rol)Ieni  concern  us  in  .Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

.\s  a  ste]j  in  the  right  direction,  a 
course  of  practical  lectures  and  demon- 
strations on  I'"ood  Conservation  will  be 
.given  at  the  High  School  .Auditorium 
and  at  the  Recreation  Center  during  the 
summer. 

(  )fficers  of  the  following  organizations 
who  have  shown  an  active  interest  in 
this  problem,  have  been  asked  to  co-op- 
erate and  give  the  course  under  their 
joint  auspices : 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Wright, 
Treasurer  of  Com. ;  Colle,giate  Alumnae, 
.Miss  Chase  and  Miss  Aliller;  Commer- 
cial Club,  .Mr.  Cidney;  Co.  Council  of 
Defense,  .Mr.  Beers;  Home  Ciarden  Club, 
Dr.  Doremus;  Home  Garden  Com.  Elk's 
C  luh.  .Mr.  Bradley;  Normal  School,  Miss 
.Miller  and  .Miss  Ebbetts ;  Public 
Schools,  -Mr.  Bedford,  Aliss  Morse;  S. 
I).  Chapter  .Am.  Red  Cross,  Miss  Chase, 
Mr.  Hersey,  Dr.  Potter;  Woman's 
Club,  Miss  Tracy  and  Mrs.  Potter. 

PEARL  CHASE, 
Secretary  of  the  Committee. 
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THE  topic  covered  by  the  title  of 
this  article  is  one  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  treat  adequately  in  the 
space  of  a  magazine  article,  and  all  I  can 
hope  to  do  is  to  stimulate  tlie  readers 
to  serious  consideration  of  an  important 
aspect  of  a  movement  which  is  destined 
to  play  a  large  ])art  in  the  future  adapta- 
tion of  basic  religious  thought  to  the 
broad  social  and  economic  life  of  human- 
ity. 

Abdul  Haha  has  said  that  "when  a 
man  turns  his  face  to  God  he  sees  sun- 
shine everywhere.  All  men  are  his 
brothers,"  and  it  is  this  idea  which  is  so 
basic  in  the  life  and  work  of  Dr.  Zamen- 
hof  tliat  one  cannot  escape  the  feeling 
that  he  was,  in  some  sense,  God-inspired, 
and  that  his  work  will  go  on  and  pro- 
foundly influence  mankind  for  good,  not 
only  in  a  social  but  also  in  a  spiritual 
way.  .X'one  (jf  the  three  hundred  or 
more  attempts  to  form  a  common  inter- 
national tongue  has  had  for  its  founder 
a  man  who  went  through  such  a  pathetic 
personal  experience  as  this  tender-heart- 
ed Jew,  and  his  whole  life  seems  to  us 
who  loN'ed  him  to  ha\e  I)een  developed 
by  the  work  he  was  doing.  W'e  are  our 
real  selves  when  we  are  at  our  best,  for 
it  is  only  then  that  we  are  more  nearly 
at  one  with  God.  And  how  can  we  be 
at  one  with  God  unless  we  are  at  one 
with  our  fellow  man,  and  how  can  we  be 
at  one  witli  our  fellow  man  if  we  have  to 
judge  him  without  the  helj)  of  common 
thouglit  which  can  more  easily  come 
through  a  common  tongue?  Tt  is  just 
80  years  ago  that  De  Toccjueville  said  in 
his  great  book,  "Democracy  in  Amer- 
ica:" "The  tie  of  language  is  perhaps  the 
strongest  and  the  most  durable  that  can 
unite  mankind."  He  was  writing  about 
our  national  life  l)y  itself,  but  since  then 
we  have  learned  that  the  world  is  larger 
than  our  own  nation,  larger  even  than 
those  who  speak  the  English  tongue, 
large  as  all  humanity,  and  we  are  now 
to  consider  briefly  how  far  the  use  of 
Esperantf)  already  has  been  and  still 
more  may  he  of  service  to  all  men  in 
their  religious  and  spiritual  life  as  well 
as  in  th  cir  social  welfare. 

Transportation  by  railroad  and  steam- 
boat, the  use  of  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone, cable  codes  and  maritime  signals, 
and  things  of  that  kind,  have  done  more 
to  bring  men  together  in  material  mat- 
ters during  the  last  70  years  than  they 
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had  been  unified  during  the  700  years 
preceding,  and  during  the  same  70  years 
men  have  been  released  from  many  po- 
litical and  religious  bonds  which  had 
hamj)ered  their  spiritual  development, 
but  the  same  progress  has  not  yet  been 
made  in  the  transmission  of  ideas.  It 
is  the  order  of  the  day  to  eliminate  the 
middlemen  in  the  distribution  of  the 
world's  goods,  so  why  not  eliminate  the 
middleman  (i.  e.,  the  interpreter  and  the 
translator)  in  the  distribution  of  the 
best  ideas,  both  spoken  and  written. 

This  is  a  time  to  remember  the  pro- 
phecy of  Zephaniah  where  he  says 
(ni-9):  "For  then  will  I  turn   to  the 
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])eoples  a  pure  language  that  thoy  may 
all  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to 
servo  Ilim  with  one  consent."  We  are 
told  that  the  prophets  themselves  did  not 
know  the  full  meaning  of  what  was  put 
into  their  mouths  to  say,  and  it  may  be 
that  Zei)haniah  could  not  foresee  that 
this  is  the  time  when  men  may  be 
hel])cd  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
largeness  of  God's  nature  through  bein.n 
better  able  to  imderstand  their  fellow 
men.  This  is  the  age  of  universals,  and 
it  is  time  to  turn  from  some  of  our  nar- 
row conceptions  of  God  and  our  mere 
local  and  iiduTited  habits  of  religious 
thought  and  rcniemljcr  that  in  the  hu- 


man world  there  are  two  kinds  of  under- 
takings, universal  and  particular.  The 
results  of  universal  undertakings  are  in- 
finite and  are,  therefore,  limitless,  and 
we  may  properly  look  upon  Esperanto 
as  almost  limitless  in  its  possible  effects 
upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  mankind 
as  compared  to  the  past  use  of  any  sim- 
ply national  tongue  which  confirmed 
men  in  their  own  separate  interests.  We 
can  hardly  imagine  a  family  life  where 
each  child  had  to  address  his  brothers 
and  his  parents  in  a  dift'erent  language. 
Whatever  tongue  he  might  use  in  his 
outside  work  or  pleasure  he  would  most 
certainly  use  in  his  home  that  language 
which  could  be  fully  understood  by  all. 
And  how  much  more  important  that  we 
should  have  for  use  in  our  higher  life 
with  our  fellow  man  a  means  of  com- 
munication such  as  Esperanto  furnishes. 
The  reader  has  probably  heard  from  oth- 
ers about  the  Esperanto  translation  ol 
the  New  Testament,  said  to  be  the  best 
rendering,  yet  made  from  the  most  cor- 
rect Greek  version  ;  the  regard  that  some 
of  the  best  Hebrew  scholars  in  England 
have  for  the  Esperanto  rendering  of  the 
Old  Testament;  how  the  Prayer  I'.ook 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  their  spiritual  writings  have  been 
acceptably  rendered  into  Esperanto; 
how  the  Swedenborgians,  the  ( Juakers, 
the  Theosophists,  the  Socialists,  the 
Scientists,  the  Red  Crt)ss,  the  Good 
Temi)lars  and  many  other  organizations 
of  that  kind  are  using  this  effective  tool 
of  common  thought  to  make  known  their 
writings  to  each  other  and  to  the  world 
And  the  very  best  things  regarding  the 
Peace  Movement  have  been  written  by 
Esperantists  and  published  in  the  organ 
of  the  Universal  Esperanto  Association 
at  their  headquarters  in  (ieneva. 

This  ought  to  1)e  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  question  which  might  properly  be 
made  as  to  the  capacity  of  this  common 
language  to  express  their  higher 
thought.  A  still  stronger  examjile  can 
be  given  by  a  statement  a])out  a  very 
interesting  matter  so  far  known  to  but 
few.  A  few  words  said  in  the  United 
States  to  a  lady  l)orn  in  the  Hawaiian 
island  led  her  to  look  into  the  merits  of 
b^speranto  and,  while  in  Switzerland 
soon  afterwards,  she  took  the  study  up 
further  with  a  Russian  lady  residing  in 
Gene\a,  and,  while  lately  in  Japan,  she 

(Continued  on  page  thiri\!-one) 
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O  you  know  about  the  work  of 
the  comfort  committees  of  the 
United  States  Navy  League? 


Colonel  Robert  E.  Thompson,  national 
President  of  the  Navy  League,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  organized  a  few  weeks  ago 
a  San  Francisco  committee  with  Mrs. 
Phoebe  Hearst  as  honorary  chairman 
and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Gove  as  general 
chairman. 

\'arious  influential  women  have  asso- 
ciated themselves  with  the  new  commit- 
tee. Mrs.  Randolph  Huntington  Miner, 
wife  of  Captain  R.  H.  Miner  of  the 
United  States  navy,  has  addressed  sev- 
eral groups  of  women  assembled  in  pri- 
vate houses  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  "Jackies"  of  the  United 
States,  and  through  her  charm  and  en- 
thusiasm succeeded  in  opening  the  hearts 
and  purses  of  patriotic  women  already 
eager  to  do,  but  reciuiring  only  the  indi- 
cation of  the  avenue  through  which  their 
efforts  might  be  most  effectively  ap- 
plied. 

The  California  Comfort  Committee, 
formed  independently  about  the  same 
time  as  the  one  organized  by  Colonel 
Thompson,  is  now  affiliated  with  the 
former,  since  the  organization  of  the 
branch  under  Mrs-  Gove's  leadership  at 
the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  room  415,  and  is 
an  established  unit  of  the  Navy  League, 
working  at  its  headquarters,  room  348, 
Hotel  Plaza,  with  Mrs.  Ralph  Prager 
in  charge  as  general  chairman. 

Over  a  thousand  garments  for  the 
"Jackies"  have  already  been  completed, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  delivery  of 
wool  has  been  greatly  delayed,  owing 
to  the  enormous  demand  upon  the  fac- 
tories ;  but  an  uninterrupted  supply  is 
promised  for  the  future  and  wool  is  now 
on  sale  at  the  committee  rooms  at  cost 
prices. 

Not  everyone  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  government  does  not  supply 
the  sleeveless  sweaters,  helmets,  scarfs 
and  wristlets,  so  necessary  to  complete 
the  outfit  of  the  "Jackies." 

Sweaters,  wristlets,  helmets,  scarfs, 
rubl)er  l)oots,  these  are  a  few  of  the 
garments  being  made  by  the  comfort 
committees  and  made  in  strict  accord 
with  government  regulations  and  inspec- 
tion so  that  there  may  be  no  disappoint- 
ments through  ignorance  of  what  is  best 
in  the  fashion  of  the  garments  nor 
through  l)lunders  in  making.  Neither 
will  the  time  of  the  women  desiring  to 
help  in  this  splendid  cause,  nor  the  wool 
they  use  be  wasted. 


lioth  committtees  have  received  gener- 
ous donations  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
work.  The  California  Comfort  Commit- 
tee desires  to  retain  the  present  member- 
ship fee  of  fifty  cents  a  month,  payable 
(luarterl^-,  in  order  to  maintain  a  fund 


>rrs.  Charles  (love. 


for  supplying  the  yarn  to  many  women 
who  have  signified  their  desire  to  "do 
their  bit"  for  the  defense  of  the  country, 
l)ut  who  are  financially  unable  to  meet 
even  the  cost  jirice  of  the  wool.  Gratui- 
tous instructions  in  knitting  are  being 
given  the  committee  members  l)y  tlie 
leading  shops,  such  as  the  City  of  Paris 
and  the  \Miite  House. 


.\lr>.    Kal|ili  i'ragcr 


THK  club  women  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia  are  joining  earnestly  and 
whole-heartedly  in  the  American 
woman's   movement   for  Conservation. 

.Mrs.  Herl:)ert  A.  Cable,  president  of 
the  State  I'ederation  of  W  omen's  Clubs, 
and  head  of  the  State  Women's  Com- 
mittee of  .\ational  Council  of  Defense 
has  concluded  lier  tour  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia made  in  the  interest  of  this  cause 
and  will  for  some  time  to  come  devote 
her  efforts  to  tlefense  work  centering  in 
I-os  Angeles. 

Instead  of  tlie  usual  vacation  tlie  Wo- 
men's organizations  are  ])lanning  activ- 
ities in  the  interest  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  Friday  Morning  Club  is  doing 
practical  Red  Cross  work  and  assisting 
their  capable  past  president,  Mrs.  Sew- 
ard A.  Simons  in  plans  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  all  Southern  California  women 
in  i)ractical  conservation.  Pledges  are 
l)eing  circulated  and  signed  up  in  aston- 
ishingly large  numbers. 

Mrs.  Lillian  B.  Spannagel  of  Long 
Beach  who  is  the  newly  ap])ointed  chair- 
man of  the  Southern  California  indus- 
trial committee  of  the  .Vational  League 
of  Women's  Service  division  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Registration  and  Information  au- 
tliorized  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
will  start  on  July  15th  the  enrollment  of 
all  Southern  California  women  willing 
to  serve  the  government  in  any  cai)acity. 

The  Shakespeare  Club  of  Pasadena 
was  chiefly  behind  the  movement  that 
resulted  in  appointment  l)y  the  Citv 
Commission  of  a  "City  Motlier."  Mrs. 
K.  W.  S])eers,  recently  from  San  Diego 
and  engaged  in  social  work  for  a  number 
of  years,  is  descril)ed  by  the  terms  of  the 
ordinance  creating  the  office  as  a  '"do- 
mestic relations  worker."  "Wliile  much 
of  my  work,  perhaps  the  principal  part 
of  it,  will  (leal  with  (lelin(|uent  children, 
or  rather  ])reventing  children  from  be- 
coming (lelin(|uents,  I  e.xpect  also  to  be 
able  to  assist  couples  who  don't  get 
along  well,  jiarticularly  young  couples," 
said  Mrs.  Spccrs.  "A  third  person  can 
often  do  much  in  this  way,  and  as  all 
the  city  organizations  will  co-operate 
with  me  in  this  work,  we  hope  it  may 
prevent  many  divorces... 
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GARDEN  CITY  homes  are  to  be 
built  in  Visitacion  valley,  on  the 
bay  shore  at  the  southern  limits 
of  the  city  of  San  Francisco — a  loca- 
tion seemingly  unsurpassed  for  the  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  the  people  for 
whom  they  are  to  be  built. 

George  C.  Holberton,  chairman  of  the 
housing  committee  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  made  a  report 
last  January  to  that  body  somewhat  as 
follows : 


By  Mrs.  James  IT.  Wilkins 

the  sole  benefit  of  those  who  see  fit  to 
make  their  homes  there. 

It  is  attractive  because  the  land  sel- 
ected is  well  located,  well  sheltered  and 
is  a  reasonable  distance  for  the  indus- 
trial workers,  many  -of  whom  now  go 
across  the  biy  and  a  long  ways  from 
their  work. 

Men  who  are  working  in  such  places 


move  into,  with  gardens  planted,  on  finished 
streets,  to  be  sold,  and  only  block  by  block. 
No  scattered,  haphazard  development.  Num- 
ber of  houses  limited  per  acre.  No  over- 
crowding. 

Every  purchaser  will  become  a  member  of 
a  mutual  improvement  association!  and  pay 
an  annual  tax  for  upkeep  of  gardens,  streets, 
parks  and  collection  of  garbage,  enforcement 
of  restrictions,  community  buildings  and  ten- 
nis courts.  EvcTy  house  to  be  as  carefully 
protected  by  restrictions  as  in  St.  Francis 
Wood.  (The  first  poor  man's  opportunity — 
restrictions  cost  nothing  and  mean  much.) 

All  streets,  parks  and  community  play- 
grounds will  be  deeded  to  the  mutual  im- 
provement association  of  owners  and  retained 
as  private  parks. 


Charles  Henry  Cheney,  Architect. 

Proposed  group  of  workingmen's  homes  to  be  built  at  Garden  City,  the  model  residential  community  in  Visitacion  Valley  for  wage-earners  o{  moderate  means.  The  center 
group  shows  three  houses  separated  by  vertical  walls,  as  is  ordinary  in  San  Francisco,  but  designed  to  appear  in  attractive  relation  together,  with  all  the  finesse 
of  the  millionaire's  home,  though  they  will  be  sold  for  $2000  to  $3000  each,  on  terms  of  $20  to  $30  per  month. 


"The  main  objects  which  prompt  this  work 
are:  First,  the  provision  of  healthful  condi- 
tions of  living,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral, 
which  is  fui;damental  for  the  city  that  would 
achieve  the  highest  efficiency  and  success; 
second,  by  creating  the  above  condition,  to 
attract  to  San  Francisco,  and  adjacent  terri- 
tory to  the  south  along  the  bay  shore,  the  in- 
dustrial enterprises  which,  as  the  Metropolis 
of  the  Pacific,  this  city  is  entitled  to;  third, 
to  provide  a  reasonable  return  for  the  money 
invested;  fourth,  by  this  work  to  set  an  ex- 
ample for  others  who  may  have  lands  avail- 
able for  similar  development." 

Fathering  this  scheme,  Mr.  Holberton 

has  set  a  wonderful  example  for  all  real 
estate  development  about  the  bay,  and 
has  called  to  his  aid  some  of  the  best 
men  in  the  city.  Everyone  is  thorough- 
ly interested  when  it  is  fully  explained 
to  them  what  the  ])roposition  is.  After 
carefully  examining  all  the  available  va- 
cant pieces  of  any  size  in  the  city,  this 
land — something  like  180  to  200  acres — 
has  been  negotiated  for,  and  the  first 
payments  have  already  been  made  upon 
it.  The  money  invested  is  only  to  bring 
to  the  investors  a  maximum  of  six  per 
cent  profit,  and  in  all  other  ways  the 
property  is  to  be  bought,  builded  upon 
and  put  in  proper  living  condition  for 


as  the  L'nion  Iron  Works  and  in  similar 
activities,  want  a  home  in  a  restful,  at- 
tractive, quiet,  home  neighborhood,  with 
flowers  and  trees  on  the  streets,  protec- 
ted from  the  intrusion  of  stores,  stables, 
etc.,  and  reasonably  near  their  work. 
This  place  will  be  within  twenty  min- 
utes and  a  five  cent  ride  of  most  o\  the 
industrial  work  in  San  Francisco.  Every 
little  while  we  hear  of  more  propositions 
to  erect  factories  and  industrial  build- 
ings along  the  bay  shore  of  San  Fran- 
cisco where  many  men  will  be  employed. 

The  great  idea  of  the  (harden  City  is 
to  provide  a  home  that  is  both  attractive 
because  of  location,  that  will  be  well 
surrounded  with  plenty  of  air  and  sun- 
shine, and  within  reach  of  the  workers 
financially. 

The  original  and  attractive  features 
to  be  used  in  solving  the  industrial 
worker's  housing  problem  with  the  first 
real  Garden  City  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
are  proposed  to  be  as  follows: 

Every  house,  yard,  garden,  street,  tree,  and 
playground  will  be  planned  first  scientilically 
along  garden  suburb  lines,  such  as  have  so 
well  succeedcid  in  the  East  and  in  luigland. 

Only  limited  homes,  complete  and  ready  to 


Profits  are  to  be  fixed  and  limited  to  six 
per  cent,  all  over  that  amount  being  used  for 
the  betterment  of  the  property. 

Each  purchaser  is  to  be  protected  in  case 
of  having  to  abandon  his  contract,  on  ac- 
count of  losing  or  changing  his  job,  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  equity  already  paid  in;  the 
company  to  take  back  his  house  au'd  give  him 
negotiable  bonds  to  the  sum  of  the  equity  so 
that  he  cannot  lose. 

It  is  understood  by  the  people  who 
have  subscribed  for  the  stock  in  tliis 
company  that  they  are  to  receive  a  max- 
imum of  six  per  cent  profit  on  their  in- 
vestment, and  no  other  benefits.  There- 
fore, in  a  way,  they  are  working  toward 
the  betterment  of  the  city,  because  it  is 
a  fact  that  there  are  now  many  men  who 
find  it  more  desirable  to  get  work  on  the 
east  side  of  the  bay  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  they  can  secure  a  better  home 
for  less  money  there  than  they  can  on 
this  side  of  the  bay. 

Bungalows  built  in  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond across  the  bay  for  the  Standard 
Oil  employees,  pottery  workers,  etc., 
gave  Mr.  Holberton  the  idea  that  we 
should  have  something  similar  on  a 
larger  and  broader  system  for  San  Fran- 

(Conlinued  on  page  lT»enl}f-seven) 
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Chautau(|iia,  July  7,  I'M". 

OTR  meml)ers  oi  the  Xational  Coun- 
cil will  be  interested  to  hear  of 
one  more  recognition  of  this  great 
force  in  tlie  United  States.  The  com- 
mittee on  "Patriotism  through  Educa- 
tion" of  the  Xational  Security  League 
asked  your  president  to  be  a  member, 
on  account  of  the  remarkable  intinence 
of  our  organization  among  women.  The 
])urpose  of  this  committee  is  to  bring  to 
the  American  people  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  national  policies  and  proljlems. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  causes, 
coiuiitions  and  prospects  of  the  present 
war  is  imperative;  also,  the  conditions 
we  may  look  forward  to  after  the  war — 
the  means  of  securing  a  permanent 
])eace. 

"Wake  u])  America,"  and 

"Tell  the  reoi)le"  are  the  watchwords 
in  this  campaign. 

The  whole  force  and  energy  of  the 
plan  consists  in  reaching,  through  spok- 
en addresses,  those  who  are  not  much 
affected  by  printed  matter.  It  may  all 
l)c  summed  up  in  the  war  cry,  "To  in- 
form and  to  arouse." 

I"2very  individual  citizen  of  the  United 
States  must  be  aroused  to  a  realization 
of  tlie  meaning  of  the  war  and  the  im- 
])ortance  of  personal  service.  There  is 
grave  need  for  carrying  into  every  city, 
town  and  hamlet  in  the  country  this 
message — the  causes  of  the  war,  the 
reasons  for  our  entrance  into  the  con- 
flict, what  we  must  do  to  carry  out  our 
part,  and  the  knowledge  that,  not  only 
the  existence  of  democracy  in  the  al)- 
stract,  but  also  the  very  life  of  the  na- 
tion depends  upon  the  individual  in  the 
mass. 

The  considerations  of  the  committee 
crystallized  with  the  decision  to  occupy 
the  week  of  July  2-7  inclusive  at  Chau- 
taucpia,  N.  Y.,  with  two  specific  pro- 
grams. "One,  "The  Speakers'  Training 
Camp  for  Education  in  Patriotic  Ser- 
vice"; the  other,  a  "Conference  of  Organ- 
iations  engaged  in  Education  for  Patri- 
otic Service." 

The  whole  thing  looks  toward  a 
si)eaking  campaign,  as  deep  as  the  dan- 
ger, as  wide  as  the  country-,  as  high  as 
the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people.  With 
this  there  is  being  prepared  by  the  com- 
mittee a  "hand  book,"  analyzing  the  sub- 
ject, referring  to  the    best    and  most 


By  Mrs.  Philip  North  Moore 
President  of  the  National  Council 
of  Women 

available  authorities,  texts  or  abstracts 
of  im])ortant  speeches,  diplomatic  notes 
— in  fact,  a  hand  book  for  speakers, 
readers  or  writers. 

.-\t  the  training  camp,  so  called, 
si)eeches  were  made  to  hypothetical  au- 
diences, sometimes  of  farmers  and  their 
\\i\cs.   sonietinu-<   nf    women    who  had 


Mrs.   IMiilip  .\'i>rtli  Moore. 


st)rr()ufully  sent  their  l)oys  to  the  ser- 
vice, or  to  mothers  who  were  not  yet 
ready  to  make  the  sacrifice ;  sometimes 
to  audiences  demanding  the  ideal,  or 
the  logical  plea  based  on  facts,  again  to 
audiences  responding  only  to  an  appeal 
to  the  emotions. 

Discussion  and  criticism  were  full  and 
intensely  interesting.  Addresses  were 
made  by  leaders  of  thought  in  every 
branch  of  activity  related  to  the  war,  by 
men  and  women. 

The  "conferences"  related  to  the  war 
service  already  undertaken  by  organiza- 
tions, an  inspiration  in  many  cases  to 
those  which  did  not  know  how  to  move. 
The  discussions  were  engaged  in  by  rep- 
resentatives of  state  councils  of  defense 
and  resolutions  were  adopted,  suggest- 
ing earnestly  to  the  state  councils  the 


inclusion  of  patriotic  education  in  their 
l)r(  )granis. 

Your  president  had  charge  of  most 
interesting  programs  under  each  divis- 
ion, a  conference  of  organizations  of 
women  and  a  speakers'  meeting  holding 
the  audiences  so  intensely  that  it  could 
hardly  break  away  after  a  two  hours' 
session. 

The  results  of  this  week,  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  committee,  permanently 
opened  a  nation-wide  speech-making 
campaign  for  the  education  of  the  peo- 
I)le  respecting  the  vital  issues  involved 
in  the  war  and  the  necessity  of  a  unifieil 
.\merican  spirit  in  its  prosecution. 

We  shall  watch  the  next  few  weeks — 
jxissible  months. 

The  social  evenings  were  delightful. 
IVIr.  Thomas  Wood  Stevens,  of  Pageant 
fame,  presented  one  evening  "The  Draw- 
ing of  the  Sword,"  a  most  \  ivid  picture 
and  dramatic  rendering  of  the  history  of 
the  participation  of  the  peoples  in  tiie 
war,  with  speeches,  flags,  music  and  cos- 
tumes, and  the  final  entrance  of  the 
United  States  in  the  center  of  the  stage, 
the  beautiful  (ioddess  of  Liberty  and  the 
Hag,  the  middies  and  the  boys  in  khaki 
and  the  Red  Cross  nurses.  Kverv  com- 
munity in  the  States  should  present  this 
l)ageant. 

Moonlight 

1  sent  to  you  a  kiss,  dear,  in  a  dream. 
Poor  wanderer,  all  day  it  was  afraid 
'\'o  speed  to  you,  but  when  the  shadows 
fell 

'i'he  darkness  gave  it   courage   and  it 
flew — 

With   what  dear  haste!  to  greet  you, 

(|uite  content 
That  it  could  lie  upon  your  tired  brow. 
And  if  you  woke  you  would  not  know 

its  name, 

i!ut  think  it  just  a  glimmer  of  the  moon. 
— Leolyn  Louise  Everett,  in  Life. 

^     ^  ^ 
System 

Eriend :  Why  do  you  maintain  such 
a  large  office  force? 

Einancier:  To  prevent  outsiders  from 
bothering  me. 

"Cut  I  thought  that  was  what  your 
exscutive  secretary  was  for." 

"Oh,  no.  He  is  here  t©  prevent  the 
office  force  from  bothering  me." — Life. 
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By  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Colburn 
Regent,  San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the 
Navy  League 


^>Milll|il|| 


THERE  is  an  old  saying;-  that  "tlic 
tliird  time  is  the  charm,"  and  this 
is  apphcable  to  the  attempts  made 
this  year  to  hold  the  second  encamp- 
ment of  the  \\'oman's  Xational  Service 

Training  School.  Stanford  University  solved  this  problem. 

Before  the  declaration  of  war,  Major-  Then  the  Twelfth  Xaval  District  of 
General  Bell  gave  permission  to  nse  the     the    L'nited   States   Navy   decided  that 

east  cantonment  barracks,  the  same  as  they  wanted  the  California  Building  for  been  made  public,  the  National  Commit- 
was  done  last  year,  and  San  Francisco  the  use  of  tlie  Coast  Marine  reserves,  tee  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Chapter,  Woman's  Section, 
of  the  Xavy  League,  issued 
circulars  and  began  enroll- 
ing students  with  this  un- 
derstanding. It  was  not 
long  after  the  call  for  vol- 
unteers until  the  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco  was  des- 
ignated as  an  officers'  train- 
ing camp.  This  made  it 
impossible  to  hold  the  sec- 
ond encampment  of  soldier- 
ettes  in  the  Presidio. 

To  add  to  the  embarrass- 
ment   of   the  management, 
this  order  came  simultane- 
ously with   the  transfer  of 
Major-General    Bell   to  the 
Eastern  Department  of  the 
United  States  Army.  Dur- 
ing the  month  after  General 
Bell's    leaving,    and  before 
the   arrival    of  Major-Gen- 
eral Liggett,  (leneral  Sibert 
maintained'  the  status  quo. 
This    allowed    the  sewing 
committee  of  San  Francisco 
chapter  to  still  use  the  cot- 
tage   headquarters    in  the 
east    cantonment    for  the 
making  of  Red  Cross  gar- 
ments.   Here  500  garments 
were  made  and  added  to  the 
San  Francisco  base  hospital 
supplies.    It  fell  to  Major- 
General  Liggett  to  Temove 
the  sewing  committee  and 
take  complete  possession  of 
the    east    cantonment  bar- 
racks.   In  this  dilemma,  permission  was 
given  by  the  State  Commission  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
to  use  the  California  Building.    Here  a 
second  attempt  was  made  to  hold  the 
encampment.    A  surprisingly  large  num- 
ber of  students  hastened  to  enroll  for 
residence,  and  then  the  question  of  beds 
and  other  equii)ment  presented  itself.  The 
University   of   California   Hospital  and 
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A   I.KSSOX   IN  li.\.\l)AGING 
(From  a  photograph  taken  during  the  first  encampment  of  the  Woman's  National 
Service  Training  School  at  the  Presidio,  San  Francisco,  in  1916.) 


This  request  came  five  days  before  the 
scheduled  opening  of  the  camp  was  to 
take  place.  The  invitations  to  attend 
the  opening  ceremony  were  ready  to  be 
mailed.  Then  there  was  a  hurried  tele- 
graphing to  the  students  resident  out- 
side the  State  not  to  come.  It  looked 
as  if  there  could  be  no  possibility  of 
an  encampment  this  year.  The  exasper- 
ating fact  that  the  Navy  has  made  no 


use  of  the  California  Building  up  to  date 
made  it  none  the  less  incumbent  upon 
the  Woman's  Section  of  the  Navy 
League  to  yield  patriotically  to  their  re- 
quest— we  really  had  no  option  in  the 
matter. 

As  soon  as  tlie  announcement  of  our 
release  of  the  California   Building  had 


Association  came  forward 
and  tendered  the  use  of 
Asilomar,  their  thirty-acre 
conference  retreat  near  Del 
Monte. 

The  month  of  September 
was  the  first  vacancy  pos- 
sible at  Asilomar,  and  San 
Francisco  Chapter  very 
gladly  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  afforded. 

Asilomar  lies  between  the 
famous  Seventeen  -  Mile 
Drive  and  the  ocean,  near 
Hotel  Del  Monte,  within 
fifteen  minutes  walk  of 
Pacific  Grove,  between  the 
old  lighthouse  and  Carmel- 
by-the-Sea.  It  is  reached 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
road with  five  trains  daily. 
During  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, excursion  rates  pre- 
vail. There  is  also  direct 
local  and  long-distance  tele- 
phone service. 

Asilomar  is  a  j)lace  of 
rugged  beauty,  of  white 
sand  dunes,  blue  sea,  and 
a  forest  of  twisted  cedars 
that  grow  almost  to  the 
shore  line.  Its  gently  slop- 
ing hills  end  in  a  beautiful 
beach  covered  with  the  fa- 
mous white  sands  of  Mon- 
terey county  which  some 
day  will  have  commercial 
value.  Everywhere  in  this 
vicinity  the  romantic  moon- 
stone is  found,  and  it  is  expected  that 
hunting  moonstones  will  be  one  of  the 
recreation  pleasures  of  our  students.  .V 
hike  to  Pebble  beach  for  this  purpose 
will  I>e  another  delightful  feature. 

Since  the  Pacific  Improvement  Com- 
pany gave  Asilomar  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
more  than  .$100,000  worth  of  improve- 
ments have  been  made  on  the  tract.  It 
is  laid  out  in  a  most  picturesue  fashion. 
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There  are  wide  drives  and  winding 
walks,  outlined  with  boulders  found  on 
the  premises,  and  l)ordere(l  with  bright- 
colored  flowers  and  with  evergreens,  and 
the  scenery  and  setting  are  exception- 
ally attractive. 

All  the  buildings  are  of  rustic  design 
and  do  credit  to  the  architect,  Miss  Mor- 
gan. Since  it  is  a  woman's  camping  re- 
treat, it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  a 
woman  should  have  laid  out  the  grounds 
and  designed  the  buildings.  Every 
thought  for  comfort  and  convenience  is 
evidenced. 

There  is  a  big  administration  building 
which  is  glorified  by  a  six-fool  firei)lace, 
where  a  crackling  fire  of  pine  logs  adds 
to  the  cheerful- 
ness and  literal- 
ly invites  one  to 
snuggle  d  o  w  n 
in   one   of  the 
cozy  corners 
and  sim])ly  laze 
or  dream,  or,  if 
needs  must  be, 
to  study. 

The  most  pre- 
tentious l)uild- 
ing  is  the  audi- 
torium, commo- 
dious and  com- 
fortable, where 
lectures  and  en- 
t  e  r  t  a  i  n  m  e  n  t  s 
take  place. 

Unique  tent- 
houses  provide 
accom  modation 
for  over  three 
hundred  people. 
Each  tent- 
house  contains 
fifteen  rooms, 
e(|uipped  with  two  single  beds,  excellent 
hair  mattresses,  abundant  supply  of  bed- 
ding, shelves  and  hooks  for  hanging 
clothes.  All  tlie  tent-liouses  have  mod- 
ern plumbing,  and  hot  and  ct)l(l  water 
for  showers. 

The  visitors'  lodge,  very  like  a  Swiss 
hospice,  has  single  and  double  rooms, 
steam  heat  and  open  fireplaces.  Here 
parents  and  friends  may  come  to  see  the 
girls  who  are  taking  the  courses  in  the 
camp.  The  whole  place  is  lighted  by 
electricity.    The  water  supply  is  pure. 

Recreation  grounds  provide  for  basket- 
ball, tennis,  baseball  and  other  sports. 
Beach  suppers,  tramps  along  the  Seven- 
teen-Mile Drive,  visits  to  historic  old 


Monterey  and  its  Presidio,  to  Carmel 
Mission,  and  trips  in  the  glass-bottom 
boats  at  the  marine  gardens,  are  some 
of  the  opportunities  for  fun  and  recre- 
ation that  center  in  this  beautiful  spot. 
.Asiloniar  is  surrounded  with  the  lovely 
summer  liomes  and  cottages  of  those 
who  ]ia\e  found  in  this  location  the 
perfect  place  for  rest  and  pleasure. 

The  same  management,  the  same 
corps  of  instructors,  the  same  staff  of 
Red  Cross  teachers,  and  the  same  gen- 
eral ])Ian  will  be  carried  out  at  .\siIomar 
as  i)lanne(l   for  the  California  I'.uilding. 

The  personnel  of  the  Board  of  (iov- 
ernors  will  include  such  well  known 
local  women  as  Mrs.  Chauncev  Thomas. 


IlIK  SI-:W1.N(;  CLASS 
(From  a  pliolograpli  taken  during  the  first  encampment  uf  the  Woman's  National  .Servici- 
Training  School  at  the  Presidio,  San  Francisco,  in  1916.) 


wife  of  Rear-Admiral  Thomas;  Mrs. 
William  V.  Crimes,  past  president  of 
the  Woman's  Club  of  Pacific  Grove, 
and  Miss  Ella  Deming,  regent  of  Pacific 
drove  Chapter  of  the  Woman's  Section 
of  the  Navy  League.  The  Young  W'om- 
en's  Christian  Association  w-ill  have  Mrs. 
John  I.  Merrill,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Draper 
and  Miss  Ella  Schooley  among  its  re])- 
resentatives,  while  the  Red  Cross  will 
have  Mrs.  Jlenry  Payot,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Scott  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  O'Neill. 

The  close  proximity  of  the  Presidio 
of  Monterey  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  post  to 
serve  as  commandant  of  the  camp.  For- 
tunately, there   is   a   signal   corps  sta- 


tioned at  the  Presidio  of  Monterey.  He- 
liographing,  wigwagging  and  semaphore 
work  will  be  taught  by  men  detailed 
from  this  corps. 

A  course  in  dietetics  will  l)e  given  by 
Miss  Charlotte  P.  Ebbetts,  while  Red 
Cross  sewing  will  be  superintended  by 
Mrs.  Phil  Kearney  Gordon,  a  graduate 
of  last  year's  encampment. 

A  silver  cup  will  be  added  to  the  two 
bronze  trophies,  for  which  there  will  be 
sharp  competition  in  Red  Cross  work 
and  in  drilling.  Last  year's  record  of 
93}i%  for  the  best  Red  Cross  work  by 
a  squad  of  twenty  must  be  beaten  if 
the  cup  is  to  be  lifted  from  the  enter- 
prising group  of   Emporium  graduates 

who  won  it 
last  year.  The 
drill  score  of 
')7  will  be  hard 
to  beat,  while 
the  champion- 
siiip  will  go 
on!  y  to  tile 
s(|uad  making 
tile  highest 
record  in  Red 
C  r  o  s  s  w  o  r  k 
and  in  drilling 
C(  iiiibined. 

Tiie  fetching 
little  cockades 
of  red,  white 
and  blue  will 
be  awarded  as 
usual,  and  the 
graduates  who 
come  to  the 
camp  as  day 
students  will 
be  d  i  s  t  i  n - 
guisiied  from 
the  uniformed 
resident  students  by  the  wearing  of  an 
armband  wiiicii  has  been  specially  de- 
signed for  them. 

Quaint  little  Dutch  caps  and  white 
ajirons  i)roclaini  the  .soldierette  who  has 
evinced  a  decided  leaning  toward  the 
Commissary,  evidence  of  which  finds  ex- 
pression in  her  attempt  to  learn  to  cook. 

The  circulars  and  application  blanks 
give  full  ])articulars  of  fees  and  other 
details  of  interest  to  would-be  students. 
These  can  be  had  on  application  to  me  at 
972  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco. 

^  ^ 

"Tile  deatii  iirigade" — with  its  supply 
of  prussic  acid — has  opened  the  eyes  of 
cowards  and  traitors  to  the  truth. 
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^mmm}  Wmmm,  ^^l^mmj  Thorns  IBM 


Mom  I'lhd  eihrl: 

"Realizing  nation's  need,  I  will  express 
mp  patriotism  fcp  doing  to  the  best  of  mp  abil- 
ity whatever  work  1  have  to  do.  I  will  be  dig- 
nified, thoughtful  of  the  welfare  of  others,  in- 
cluding women  of  other  nations,  careful  to  k^ep 
such  standards  of  living  as  shall  make  me  a 
good  citizen.  I  will  render  whatever  concrete 
service  I  can  at  this  time  to  mp  country." 

This  is  the  pledge  taken  by  the  Patri- 
otic League  of  the  Young  Woman's 
Christian  Association.  These  cards  are 
being  distributed  to  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  mem- 


Miss  Ella  Schooley 


bers  and  buttons  are  being  worn  by  the 
girls  to  remind  them  of  their  obligations 
to  their  country. 

One  of  the  most  practical  services  now 
rendered  by  the  various  associations  in 
foreign  communities  is  a  translation  bu- 
reau to  which  women  unacquainted  with 
the  English  language  may  come  and  ask 
the  questions  that  worry  our  foreign- 
born  citizens  during  war  time. 

"Does  my  man  have  to  go  and  fight  if 
he  cannot  understand  English?" 

"Do  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  old 
country  because  we  are  not  here  long 
enough  to  become  citizens?" 

Aside  from  quieting  the  many  fears  of 
foreign  residents  about  their  personal 
safety  and  their  property,  whether  they 
are  descendants  of  our  allies  or  of  our 
enemies,  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  is  carrying  on  a  definite  pro- 
gram of  Americanization. 

"My  people  wish  to  know  what  Amer- 
icans expect  of  us.  Give  us  lectures  by 
splendid  Americans." 

This  request  is  answered  by  talks  to 
foreign  women  on  American  ways  and 


By  Grace  Ruth  Southwick 
Special  Worker  for  War  Work  Council 
of  the  National  Board  of  the  Yoimg 
Women's  Christian  Association 

customs  and  by  friendly  visits  in  homes. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  Normal  School's 
summec  course,  Miss  Sue  Barnwell,  for- 
merly in  charge  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  International  In- 
stitute there,  is  giving  a  course  of  lec- 
tures to  train  women  who  wish  to  do 
this  friendly  work  with  our  foreign 
neighbors  under  the  direction  of  any  of 
the  bodies  who  are  helping  to  make 
citizens  of  our  aliens.  This  course  was 
prepared  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Mary  S. 
Gibson,  of  the  State  Immigration  Bu- 
reau- 

The  second  sentence  of  the  pledge 
above  begins:  "I  will  be  dignified." 
Sometimes  it  is  easier  to  be  "thoughful 
of  the  welfare  of  others,  including  wo- 
men of  other  nations'"  than  it  is  to  be 
merely  a  dignified  American  woman  cit- 
izen. The  girls  along  the  Mexican  bor- 
der found  it  a  little  hard  to  resist  the 
crowd  spirit  in  expressing  their  i)atri()t- 
ism  and  to  keep  their  own  standards 
with  the  lure  of  brass  buttons  on  every 
side.  During  working  hours  and  sleep- 
ing hours,  there  is  no  difTiculty  in  i)eing 
good — and  "dignified."  But  when  "there 
is  nothing  to  do  but  go  to  the  movies  or 
sit  at  home  and  rock,"  somebody  has  to 
be  thinking  of  something  for  a  girl  to  do. 

So  the  national  board  of  the  ^  .  W  .  C. 
A.,  the  same  body  of  women  who  built 
and  managed  the  famous  building  on  the 
exposition  grounds,  sent  their  most  ex- 
pert girls'  leaders  to  the  border  when 
the  national  guard  was  concentrated 
there,  and  undertook  to  keep  the  girls 
busy  and  happy  during  their  evenings. 
All  sorts  of  play  times  and  club  meet- 
ings and  classes  in  first  aid  to  beauty, 
and  in  home  nursing,  good  times  in  the 
swimming  poo!  and  gynniasium  went  on 
after  school  and  ofYice  hours  in  Douglas, 
Arizona,  and  in  .^an  .Antonio  and  I'.I 
Paso. 

The  San  .Antonio  Y<jung  Women's 
Christian  Association  building  is  well 
equipped  with  recreational  features.  A 
gymnasium  and  swimming  pool  make  it 
attractive  to  girls.  It  is  adapted  to  large 
social  afTairs  and  during  Christmas  week 
one  thousand  girls  entertained  national 
guardsmen   to  tlic   number  of  fourteen 


hundred.  But  all  these  men  were  not 
entertained  at  one  party ;  it  was  far  more 
homey  than  that!  Small  groups,  sel- 
ected by  the  Army  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  secretary  and  by  the 
ofificers,  were  invited  by  different  clubs 
to  special  parties.  In  this  way  every 
girl  felt  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  her 
club  for  the  standard  of  its  entertain- 
ment and  for  the  reputation  of  herself  as 
a  part  of  that  club  with  the  soldier 
guests.  Nor  did  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  parties 
interfere  with  a  grand  Christmas  at 
camp  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  The  Association  entertained  girls 
only  on  Christmas  day,  with  strangers  in 
town  as  their  guests  of  honor. 

At  Plattsburg  there  is  very  much  the 
same  sort  of  boy  that  went  to  the  bor- 
der in  the  national  guard,  but  the  living 
conditions  are  quite  dififerent.  Many 
mothers  and  sisters  and  sweethearts  run 
up  to  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  for  a  glimpse  of  a 
boy  who  may  be  quickly  ordered  to  the 
front.  So  the  national  board  of  the 
Young  Women's   Christian  Association 


Miss   Kliz.-ilHtli  lioics 


was  asked  by  the  Fosdick  commission  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  women  wlio  vis- 
it the  camp  to  meet  their  men  comfort- 
ably. Thirty  minutes  after  tliis  mes- 
sage was  received  from  W  ashington 
over  tlie  long  distance.  Miss  lilla  Schoo- 
ley took  the  train  for  IMattsburg,  and  in 
ten  days  she  had  a  charming  little  bun- 
galow all  built  and  ready  for  guests.  It 
contains  an  attractive  reception  room,  a 
rest  room  and  a  little  cafeteria,  with 
other  conveniences.  Here  boys  may 
bring  their  fiancees  to  lunch  or  supper  if 
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they  have  time.  'J'here  is  a  half  liuur 
from  a  cjuarter  of  seven  to  (|uarter  past 
in  the  morning  when  the  men  arc  not 
performing  any  special  task  of  their 
crowded  program,  and  dnring  this  half- 
honr  many  women  visitors  run  over  to 
the  little  bungalow  to  have  a  visit- 

"I  know  this  is  a  woman's  building 
and  I  haven't  any  visiting  friends  to 
bring  to  eat  here,"  said  a  young  embryo 
officer  as  he  came  up  on  the  I'lattsburg 
porch  a  few  days  ago,  "but  1  haven't  had 
a  chance  to  speak  to  a  nice  woman  for 
seven  weeks,  and  I  wish  you  would  just 
let  me  come  in  and  look  at  you." 

He  was  made  as  welcome  as  if  all 
"his  cousins  and  his  sisters  and  his 
aunts"  had  l)een  waiting  f(jr  him  inside. 

"Friday  one  of  the  boys  was  visited 
l)y  a  couple  of  girls  from  the  East.  The 
girls  spent  most  of  the  day  looking  over 
the  camp,  having  dinner  with  the  com- 
pany and  spending  a  couple  of  hours  in 
chatting  with  the  boys  in  the  squad 
room,  after  being  introduced  all  around, 
and  it  didn't  take  long  to  get  acquaint- 
ed, and  we  soon  found  out  they  were 
nice,  clever  girls.  *  *  ''  It  made  sucii 
a  difl'erencc  in  tlie  l)oys. — everyone  was 
singing  and  whistling  to  himself.  It 
seemed  to  take  all  the  monotony  and 
gloom  out  of  the  s(|ua(l  room  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  *  for  most  of  them 

are  clean  joung  men.  out  of  good  homes, 
and  like  to  talk  and  get  ac(|nainted  with 
the  right  kind  of  people." 

The  above  letter,  (pioted  from  tlie 
Safety  Valve  of  the  San  I'rancisco 
C  hronicle  under  the  date  of  July  I'^l", 
and  signed  by  one  of  the  squads  at  the 
I'residio,  concludes  with  an  invitation 
for  more  nice,  clever  girls  to  visit  the 
post.  It  is  a  ])erfectly  natural  request 
from  the  boys,  and  a  i)atriotic  pleasure 
to  the  girls  to  cheer  up  the  lonesome  sol- 
diers, but  would  it  not  be  just  as  much 
fun  and  more  dignified  for  both  if  they 
could  meet  at  a  hostess  bungalow  like 
the  ones  at  I'lattsburg  and  Fort  Riley? 
A  little  l)it  of  home  is  what  the  barracks 
really  want  in  a  home  built  on  the 
grounds  or  near  the  post. 

In  anticipation  of  the  draft  army,  bri- 
gades of  girls  are  being  mobilized  in 
various  industries.  In  Charleston.  S.  C, 
for  instance.  18,000  girls  have  been 
l)rought  to  the  city  since  war  was  de- 
clared l)y  our  country.  To  meet  this 
demand  for  decent,  happy  housing  con- 
ditions for  such  a  garrison  of  young 
women,  two  experienced  association  ex- 
perts were  invited  from  Xew  York  and 
went.    An  S.  O.  S.  from  I""rance  asks  for 


iielp  in  fitting  an  army  of  three  and  one- 
lialf  millions  of  women  to  their  task  of 
carrying  on  I'^rcncli  industry,  and  the 
leader  who  was  to  have  lieaded  the  .\sil- 
omar  conference  is  going,  instead  of  to 
a  retreat  of  sand  dunes,  pines,  and  sea, 
to  war-torn  I'rance-  Miss  Elizabeth 
lloies,  who  will  be  remembered  in  .San 
I'rancisco  as  one  of  the  hostesses  at  the 
zone  club-house,  is  now  in  Russia  with 
aiK)ther  secretary  used  to  thinking  in  in- 
ternational terms,  helping,  at  the  retpiest 
of  Russian  students,  to  direct  the  zeal  of 
their  women  into  sane,  constructive  or- 
ganization. Wherever  a  chance  to  j^lace 
its  fifty  years  of  experience  in  girls' 
prol)lems  in  active  service  presents  it- 
self, there  the  N'.  W.  C.  A.  is  on  tlie 
jol). 

lUit  there  is  plenty  to  do  with  girls 
right  here  at  home  if  the  women  of 
America  are  to  keep  her  worth  dying 
for.  The  future  depends  on  those  des- 
tined to  be  the  mothers  of  our  next  gen- 
eration. Mow  shall  they  be  kept  i)hys- 
ically  strong,  mentally  sure  and  clear, 
s])iritually  unfaltering  in  their  "great 
task  of  ha])i)iness"  in  this  eiioch  of 
world-agony?  in  every  usual  depart- 
ment of  association  work,  physical  edu- 
cation, business  training,  recreation,  l!i- 
hle  study,  a  s]>eeding  up  has  begun,  and 
every  leader  is  focusing  on  fitting  girls 
to  meet  their  country's  call  instantly  and 
cfi'iciently. 

And  where  are  leaders  enough  to  be 
found?  Just  as  the  ^'.  M.  C.  A.  is  now 
conducting  a  training  course  at  the  Pre- 
sidio for  special  army  secretaries,  so  the 
national  board  of  the  ^'.  W.  C  A.  is  ar- 
r.'tnging  for  a  s])ecial  course  for  war- 
workers  at  .Asiloniar  from  .August  14tli 
to  24th-  Miss  l'"rnestine  I'Viednian,  now 
at  I'lattsburg,  who  did  such  distin- 
guished work  along  the  border,  will  con- 
duct their  classes.  There  will  he  talks  on 
surveys  and  the  planning  of  work,  meth- 
ods of  enlisting  all  the  girls  in  a  com- 
munity-wide program  and  on  joint  rec- 
reation for  yotmg  women  and  voimg 
men.  Only  twenty-five  women  will  I)e 
selected  for  this  special  training,  but  a 
great  many  volunteer  workers  mav  be 
also  developed  at  this  course. 

Perhaps  the  mother  of  Geraldine  will 
hud  the  answer  to  her  letter  in  these 
plans. 

".My  daughter  is  now  in  Xew  Ynvk  to 
enlist  as  a  Red  Cross  nurse.  She  has 
never  done  any  manual  work  in  her  life. 
.She  would  be  sick  of  the  menial  side  of 
nursing  in  a  month  and  it  would  prey  on 
her  until  she  was  ill."    (Geraldine  comes 


from  an  old  .Southern  family  in  tieor- 
gia).  "She  needs  constructive  work  here 
in  this  country.  Can't  you  ofifer  her  some 
work  that  appeals  to  her  imagination 
and  ability?  She  can  work  for  nothing 
if  necessary ;  don't  let  her  do  this  fool 
thing  for  which  she  is  not  fitted  at  all. 
riease  find  work  for  her — 'work  for  hu- 
manity and  country,'  as  she  calls  it." 

The  Young  ^\'omen's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation is  ready  to  enlist  the  splendid 
patriotism  of  such  girls  as  Geraldine 
right  in  their  own  conimtniities  in  prac- 
tical ways.  Many  of  them  will  be  found 
at  .Asilomar  in  August,  in  the  training 
course. 

In  fact  the  greatest  claim  to  support 
that  the  ^'.  W.  C.  A.  program  makes  on 
an  ordinary  citizen  is  its  fifty  years  of 
skill  in  mobilizing  spiritual  forces-  It 
knows  how  to  guide'  the  enthusiasms 
and  impulses  of  youth  into  real  and  last- 
ing forms  of  service.  It  is  not  suspicious 
of  the  desire  of  girls  to  show  their  pat- 
riotism by  entertaining  and  cheering  on 
the  enlisted  men  and  the  volunteer 
army.  It  only  proposes,  with  tact  and 
expertness,  to  direct  the  tremendous 
forces  of  youth  to  their  country's  needs. 
The  Young  W  omen's  Christian  .A.ssocia- 
tion  believes  Era  Angelo's  words: 
"If  there  are  any  shades  in  God's  deep 
love, 

I  do  believe  His  deepest  love  goes  out 
To  the  tormented,  irresponsible, 
(iay.    eager,    burning,    foolish    heart  of 
youth." 

1\  IV  IV 

He  Saw  Her  There 

He:  Haven't  1  seen  you  somewhere 
some  time? 

She:  Quite  likely.  I  was  there.— 
.\ew  ^'ork  Sun. 

A  Get-Rich-Quick  Scheme 

Two  young  Irishmen  in  a  Canadian 
regiment  were  going  into  the  trenches 
for  the  first  time,  and  their  captain 
promised  them  five  shillings  each  for 
every  German  they  killed. 

Pat  lay  down  to  rest,  while  Mick  per- 
formed the  duty  of  watching.  Pat  had 
not  lain  long  when  he  was  awakened  by 
Mick  shouting: 

"They're  comin'!     They're  comin'!" 

"Who's  comin"?"  shouts  Pat. 

"The  Germans."  replies  Mick. 

"How  many  are  there?" 

".About  fifty  thousand."' 

"llegorra."  shouts  Pat,  jumping  up 
and  grabbing  his  rifle,  "our  fortune's 
made  !" — London  Opinion. 
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WHAT   are  the   principal  endou- 
nients  of  an  artist  pianist?  To 
be   a    great    musician    I  woukl 
class  these  qualities  as  follows: 

(1)  Emotion, 

(2)  Talent. 

(3)  Intellect. 

(4)  Technique. 


Mrs.    George   .\.  McGowan. 

It  seems  to  me  that  emotion  should 
head  the  list.  It  is  the  "divine  spark," 
"le  feu  sacre,"  "der  j^ottliche  Funke," 
that  "something"  given  to  a  mortal  hy 
a  higher  ])ower,  a  fantastic  imagination, 
from  which  flow  all  the  beautiful,  mov- 
ing forces  which  lift  an  audience  intu 
rapturous  ecstasy  and  ferv<jr  and  a^ 
Schiller  expresses  it  "1 1 immelaufjauch- 
send,  zum  Tdde  betrubt." 

The  usual  statement  that  music  is  the 
languageof  the  emotions  is  true,  if  under- 
stood that  music  expresses  not  emotions 
exclusively,  for  music  is  also  thought. 
It  can  be  thought  without  emotion. 
Both  should  work  harmoniously  togeth- 
er to  produce  great  results.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken  it  was  the  ])hilosopher,  Hegel, 
who  said  that  thought  is  intensified  by 
emotion,  while  enn^tion  is  diminshed  be- 
thought. The  latter  may  be  good,  often- 
times lending  more  transparencv  and 
serenity  to  the  emotions. 

Talent  is  the  next  requisite,  and  more 
than  that,  pianistic  talent  is  necessary  to 
reach  the  top  step  of  the  ladder  of  fame. 
One  may  have  wonderful  musical  talent 
and  still  not  possess  pianistic  talent. 
Then  again  the  possession  of  pianistic 
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talent  need  not  mean  that  one  is  a  thor- 
ough musician;  but  to  be  a  real  artist  he 
must  be  a  thorough  musician  also. 

Real  talent  will  out,  but  hard  work 
and  diligent  drill  are  necessary  to  the 
development  of  this  God-given  gift. 

Intellect,  trained  thinking,  controls  the 
emotions,  guides  talent  and  techni(|ue. 
Through  intellectual  training  real  re- 
finement and  wise  discrimination  are 
nurtured.  Culture  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  modern  pianistic  luminary. 
A  noble  and  sweeping  culture  which 
has  been  restless  in  it's  incursions  int^ 
all  the  domains  of  intellectual  wealth 
adds  the  breadth  and  symmetry  to  play- 
ing and  gives  that  lofty  repose  to  art. 
It  is  the  presence  of  this  sound  and 
universal  culture  which  gives  it's  ulti- 
mate force  and  ripe  bloom  to  greatness 
through  which  genius  ascends  to  that 
lofty  peak  of  fame  which  commands  the 
reverence  and  admiration  of  the  world 
not  only  during  a  lifetime  but  for  cen- 
turies to  come. 

Technique  is  the  fourth  requisite  men- 
tioned and  lots  of  it  is  neede  1.  l'>y  that 
I  mean  technique  controlled  by  thought, 
for  without  the  latter  it  would  be  ]nirel\' 
mechanism.  Unfortunately  the  majority 
of  our  modern  pianists  seem  to  place  this 
quality  at  the  head  of  che  list,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  among  some  of 
the  best  performers  of  the  day  both  vo- 
cal and  instrumental,  to  lose  sight  of 
soul  and  sentiment  in  mere  techni(|uc. 
Whoever  finds  enjoyment  in  the  i)laying 
of  a  virtuoso  of  the  pian(>i)layer  type 
has  a  faulty  aesthetical  theory.  ( )ld 
Cramer  is  cpioted  to  have  said:  "De 
mon  temi)s  on  jonait  fort  l)ien,  aujourd 
hui  on  joue  l)ien  fort." 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  that  great  sing- 
er of  whom  it  was  said  "One  l-'armelli, 
one  god,"  that  when  he  was  exhibiting 
his  art  before  Charles  VI.  at  \'ienna,  the 
wise  monarch  rebuked  him  with  these 
words:  "Your  gigantic  strides,  your 
never-ending  notes,  are  merely  astonish- 
ing; and  it  is  now  time  that  you  should 
think  of  pleasing.  You  are  too  lavish  of 
your  gifts,  and,  if  you  wish  to  reach  the 
heart,  you  mifst  take  a  plainer  and  sim- 
])ler  way."  'i'hose  who  think  of  the 
playing  of  some  of  the  leading  |)ianists, 
for  example,  d'Albert,  Rubinstein,  de 
I'achmann,  Paderewski  will  know  that 
their  technique  was  only  the  means  and 
not   the  end.     Rubinstein   used   to  say 


that  he  missed  enough  notes  in  five  con- 
certs to  make  up  a  sixth.  Tl^esc  artists 
are  governed  by  emotion.  \'on  Bulow, 
Godowsky,  Josef  Hofmann  show  intel- 
lect as  the  stronger.  But  all  possess  the 
four  endowments  mentioned.  Schiller 
says : 

Wo  das  Strenge  mit  dem  Zarten 
Wo  .Starkes  sich  und  IVIildes  paarten 
Da  giebt  es  einen  gnten  Klang. 
The  composer  gives  to  the  interpreter 
the  crystallized  results  of  many  individ- 
ualities of  thought  fused  in  the  fiame  of 
emotion.    The  interpreter  must  find  the 
causes    which    produced    these  results; 
the  rest  must  be  his  own  individualitv. 

t-lv  eJU  '.Iv 
"J-  «  rt. 

The  San  Francisco  Opera  and  Drama 
Society 

The  above  mentioned  organization 
has  just  been  re-organized  and  placed 
on  a  solid  working  basis.  Mrs.  George 
A.  McGowan  has  been  elected  the  chair- 
man of  the  society.  The  lady  is  well 
known  in  our  city  as  one  devoted  to  the 
loftiest  standard  of  art  and  much  grati- 
tude and  admiration  is  due  her  for  her 
unselfisli  work  devoted  to  a  noble  end. 

Mme.    ••"ranees  Drake   I.eKov   will  be 


Mnu-.    l-i,inr(-    Ih.ikp  I^eRoy 


the  president  and  director  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  merits  of  this  singer  are 
too  well  known  to  need  further  men- 
tion. !^he  is  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  outlook  and  beliexes  that  the  school 
will  become  an  iiuportant  factor  in  the 
musical  life  of  the  city.  The  old  Pick- 
ering home  at  I'W  Clay  Street  has  been 
rented  and  is  being  renovated  for  the 
society. 
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An  important  factor  will  be  a  scholar- 
ship to  be  given  free  to  the  pupil  pos- 
sessing the  finest  voice  and  musical  tal- 
ent. This  will  be  decided  upon  by  a 
committee  of  several  musicians.  The 
scholarship  covers  a  two  years'  course, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  scholar 
will  be  taken  to  New  York  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany under  the  patronage  of  David  Bis- 
pham  and  Walter  Damrosh  both  of 
whom  are  warmly  interested  in  the  work 
of  this  society.  Mme.  LeRoy  will  con- 
duct the  vocal  department  and  be  assist- 
ed by  Marion  Vechi.  .\  class  of  girls 
will  be  trained  for  professional  life  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Mme.  LeRoy,  for 
a  very  nominal  fee.  They  will  have  to 
pass  a  rij^id  examination  to  prove  their 
ability.  .\  distinctive  feature  of  the 
class  will  be  the  wearin.t;'  of  sim])le  Gre- 
cian gowns  and  sandals,  it  being  consid- 
ered the  best  fitted  to  give  freedom  for 
artistic  e.xpression. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Fernald  and  Mr. 
Joseph  George  Jacobson  have  been  en- 
gaged for  the  piano  de])artment.  Mr. 
Herbert  Riley  will  conduct  the  'cello 
and  Mr.  Louis  Neubauer  the  flute  class. 
Mr.  Julius  (iold  will  ha\e  charge  ni 
Theory  and  Harmony. 

Miss  Lucy  Byrd  Mock  will  ct)nduct  a 
children's  class  in  violin  and  will  organ- 
ize a  little  orchestra  and  Miss  Marjorie 
F.  LeRoy  will  have  the  dancing  class. 

A  music  and  drama  study-club  will 
be  formed  and  weekly  lectures  touching 
on  the  master's  thoughts  of  the  day  will 
be  made  a  prominent  feature.  All  is  to 
be  done  in  a  co-operative  spirit  working 
with  the  community  at  large. 

'I*  c|, 

Italian  Opera  in  San  Francisco 
They  are  giving  Opera  in  Little  Italy 
and  it's  good  and  enjoyable.  There  are 
fine  singers  and  a  large  and  well-trained 
orchestra  which  consists  of  one  piano 
with  an  artist  to  handle  it.  The  scenery 
is  not  equal  to  the  Metropolitan  stage. 
The  prices  are  not  $6.00  a  seat,  for  the 
best  orchestra  seat  costs  only  25  cents. 

The  audience  does  not  go  to  be  seen, 
but  to  see  and  hear  the  opera.  You  will 
see  no  glittering  diamonds,  laces,  made- 
to-order  complexions,  beautiful  evening 
gowns  on  ladies  covered  with  as  small  a 
quantity  of  these  garments  as  the  law 
will  permit,  no  costly  automobiles  and 
other  luxuries  oftentimes  transmuted 
from  codfish  or  Wall  street  manipula- 
tions, but  you  will  see  a  number  of  sen- 
sible persons  whose  purses  are  dispro- 
portionate to  their  culture  and  so-called 


refinement,  who  welcome  this  intellec- 
tual treat  and  flock  there  for  the  sake  of 
amusement. 

Mothers  with  infants  in  their  arms, 
men  with  callous  hands  telling  of  hard 
labor,  boys  who  prefer  the  noble  arts 
after  a  tedious  day's  work  to  slumming 
or  degrading  company,  these  crowd  the 
little  Liberty  Theatre  on  Broadway  in 
Little  Italy  and  listen  eagerly  to  the 
strains  of  Italian  operatic  music  and  dis- 
cuss it  so  intelligent!}'  as  to  put  to 
shame  their  brothers  and  sisters,  who 
measure  the  value  of  things  by  expense. 
Their  hearts  are  moved  by  the  master- 
works  of  their  Italian  composers  and 
their   intellect   is    delighted.    AU  seem 
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to  enjoy  themselves  and  understand 
what  they  are  hearing.  Even  irreten- 
tions purists  may  permit  themselves  to 
be  amused  and  do  not  have  to  excuse 
themselves  for  having  been  seen  there 
or  criticise  with  condescending  dignity. 

The  artistic  director  is  .\.  .'\ratoli  and 
the  moving  force  of  the  production  is 
Augusto  Serantoni,  orchestra  conductor, 
who  knows  his  score  backwards  and 
forwards.  The  members  of  his  orches- 
tra are  his  hands  and  fingers  which  pro- 
duce the  music,  the  instruments  are  a 
single  piano.  Sig.  Serantoni's  head  is 
the  baton,  the  conductor's  stick,  w'th 
which  he  leads  the  soloists  and  the 
chorus ;  with  his  voice  he  prompts  them 
and  his  brains  enable  him  to  do  all  this. 
\'iva  I'ltalia  minore ! 

Mrs.    Nunan    Soloist    with  Schumann- 
Heink 

Madam  Schumann-IIeink  gave  during 
July  several  interesting  re'citals  in  San 
Diego  and  Los  .Angeles.  Those  in  the 
latter  city  were  held  in  the  recently 
completed  large  tabernacle.  For  all  the 
recitals  Mme.  Schumann-IIeink  chose 
Mrs.  Eula  Howard  Nunan,  wife  of 
Thomas  Nunan,  the  dramatic  critic  of 


the  San  I'Vancisco  Examiner  as  soloist. 

Those  who  attended  the  concerts  of 
Mme.  Schumann-Heink  at  the  civic 
auditorium  in  San  Francisco  last  No- 
vember and  December  will  remember 
the  good  impression  Mrs.  Nunan  made 
when  she  appeared  as  soloist.  This  tal- 
ented lady  was  a  pupil  of  Hugo  Mans- 
feldt  with  whom  she  studied  for  many 
years.  4"  4* 

Demand  for  Wagner 

IT  is  interesting  to  note  the  choice  of 
the  general  public  of  San  Francisco 
in  regard  to  music  programs  as  e.x- 
hibited  by  the  requests  sent  in  to  the 
San  Francisco  Municipal  Orchestra  dir- 
ector, Frederick  G.  Schiller  for  concerts 
at  the  Exposition  auditorium.  The  show- 
ing is  also  highly  creditable  as  to  stand- 
ards set. 

To  date  nearly  600  written  requests 
for  selections  to  be  played  at  future  con- 
certs have  been  received.  The  fact  that 
all  but  a  bare  two  dozen  ask  for 
high  cla.ss  music,  proves  the  municipal 
orchestra  audiences  are  composed  of 
discriminating  lovers  of  good  music.  A 
gratifying  percentage  is  for  modern 
composers,  although  such  ultra-modern- 
ists as  Richard  Strauss  and  Debussy  re- 
ceived only  one  request  each. 

According  to  these  requests  Wagner 
is  the  most  popular  composer,  50  re- 
quests for  various  compositions  by  him 
having  so  far  been  received.  Rossini  re- 
ceived an  aggregate  of  33  requests, 
twenty-eight  of  which  are  for  the  "W  il- 
liam  Tell"  overture,  which  is  the  most 
])opular  single  selection.  Tschaikowsky 
comes  next  with  31  votes  scattered 
among  six  selections,  the  most  popular 
being  the  "March  Slav"  and  the  "1812" 
overture.  Suppe  follows  with  twenty- 
one,  fifteen  of  which  are  for  the  "Poet 
and  Peasant"  overture.  Verdi  and  Lizst 
received  nineteen  requests.  Schubert 
received  seventeen  ;  then  came  Johann 
Strauss,  the  waltz  king,  with  fourteen ; 
Donizetti  with  fourteen,  thirteen  of 
which  are  for  the  "Lucia"  sextette;  Bee- 
thoven with  twelve,  Mascagni  and  Grieg 
with  eleven  each ;  Saint  Saens,  Henry 
Hadley,  Massenet,  Gounod  and  Bizet 
with  nine  each  ;  Balfe,  Puccini,  and  von 
Weber  with  eight  each . 

Leandro  Campanari 
Vocal  Studio 
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AR,  whicli  knows  no  distinction 
of  race,  station  or  profession  in 
drafting  a  man  for  service,  so 
long  as  the  man  is  fit,  is  taking  from 
the  ranks  of  the  musicians,  as  well  as 
from  those  of  the  other  professions,  its 
quota  of  the  young  and  hardy,  with  the 
result  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  trades 
and  varied  industries,  there  will  be  some 


By  Florence  Heath. 

Take  our  IJach,  Beethoven  and  IJrahms 
from  women?  Listen  to  the  big,  musical 
noises  of  Strauss,  the  mighty  thunder 
of  Wagnerian  exaltation,  the  ponderous 
harmonies  of  Elgar,  through  the  medium 
of  the  feminine  orchestra?  "Yea,  verilv," 


oly,  nature  having  kindly  distributed 
them  indiscriminately;  and  "practice 
makes  perfect"  is  a  rule  that  has  found 
cjuite  as  many  examples  to  prove  it 
among  women  as  among  men.  But  man 
has,  up  to  the  present  time,  had  most  of 
the  opportunity  in  the  professional  world, 
and  along  with  it  the  lion's  share  of  the 
shekels. 


TWELVE   MEMBERS  OF  THE  WOMEN'S   SYMPHONY   ASSOCIATION    OF   SAN  FRANCISCO 
Reading  from  left  to  right,  they  are:     Mme.  Frances  Drake  LeRoy,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Lewis.  Mrs.  A.  McHugh,  Kiss  Sophia  Akounine.  Mrs.   Genevra  Waters  Baker.  Mrs.  Augusta 
Mclntyre,   Mrs.   Edwin   King   Fernald.   Mrs.   L.   M.   Eldredge,   Miss   Edna   Cadwalader.  Miss  Dorothy  Pasmcre.   Miss  Valeska  Schorcht,   Mrs.   Violet  Johnson. 


gaping  voids  to  be  filled  by  men  ineligi- 
ble to  the-  draft — and  i)y  women.  And 
the  women  are  going  to  do  their  share 
of  filling  in,  if  the  feminine  musicians 
of  San  Francisco  know  whereof  they 
speak.  Moreover,  it  is  the  intention  of 
these  women  to  go  further,  and  to  or- 
ganize a  military  band  of  soldier  girls, 
in  keeping  with  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
the  times. 

It  is  just  a  year  since  Mrs.  Edwin 
King  Fernald,  in  charge  of  the  women's 
branch  of  the  Musicians'  Union,  organ- 
ized the  Women's  Symphony  Association 
of  San  Francisco,  "to  maintain  on  a  per- 
manent basis,"  as  one  of  the  articles  of 
the  constitution  reads,  "a  woman's  sym- 
phony orchestra,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing each  year  a  number  of  concerts 
of  the  highest  character;  and  to  have 
a  representative,  organized  body,  ready 
at  any  time  to  take  concerted  action  on 
any  musical  measure  that  vitally  alifects 
the  community." 

A  symphony  orchestra  of  women!  At 
first  blush  the  thing  seems  preposterous, 


say  these  women,  "even  so"  And  they 
say  it  unabashed.  Musically,  the  sym- 
phony is  their  goal ;  a  lofty  aspiration 
and  one  re(|uiring  greater  opportunity 
and  more  universal  recognition  than  has 
thus  far  been  accorded' the  sex  as  in- 
strumentalists. 

Women  singers,  to  be  sure,  liave  long 
shared  honors  with  the  men  ;  and  occa- 
sionally recognition  is  accorded  a  woman 
solo  pianist  or  violinist  wdio  must,  in- 
deed, be  gifted  of  the  gods,  to  win  the 
confidence,  approval,  and  last  but  not 
least  to  many  a  struggling  artist,  the 
money  necessary  for  subsistence.  But 
let  there  be  a  call  for  an  orchestra,  a 
trio  or  quartet  and  the  demand  is  for 
men  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  and  in  the 
tenth  the  women  arc  expected  to  give 
their  services  for  less  pay  than  men. 
.\nd  the  smaller  pay  means  very  few 
women  in  the  Musicians'  L'nion,  whose 
support  it  is  desirable  and  highly  essen- 
tial they  should  have. 

Musical  talent  and  musical  ability  are 
gifts  of  which  neither  sex  has  a  monop- 


Now,  far  be  it  from  the  woman  musi- 
cian to  wish  to  deprive  her  brother  in  the 
])rofession  of  his  just  due — and  dues. 
She  knows  only  too  well,  from  her  own 
experience,  that  the  musician,  male  or 
female,  as  a  rule,  is  both  over-worked 
(from  the  stand])oint  of  practice  recpiircd 
to  keep  in  training)  and  underpaid,  from 
a  monetary  standi)()int.  She  likewise 
knows  tliat  the  musician's  love  of  his 
art  is  great  and  that  the  dear  public  too 
often  fancies  this  overpowering  devo- 
tion sufficient  for  all  earthly  needs.  What 
the  women  want  is  to  share,  and  share 
alike,  in  recognition  ;  and  they,  too,  re- 
(|uire  that  which  feeds  the  body  as  well 
as  the  soul. 

'i"hc  Women's  .Syin])hony  Association 
asks  simply  ecpial  ojjportunity  with  men 
to  show  what  they  can  do,  and  an  ecpial 
(|uantit}'  of  tiic  wliercwitlial  for  doing  it. 
.\'ot  an  unfair  demand,  it  would  seem; 
and  the  women  musicians  of  San  hVan- 
cisco  jnirpose  getting  it.  Tiiey  argue 
that  where  equal  suffrage  prevails,  there, 
also,  belong  equality  of  opportunity  and 
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an  equal  wage  fur  equal  service.  Tlie 
vote  has  helped  the  men  and  it  is  ^oin.q; 
to  hel])  the  women. 

When  the  women  musicians  of  San 
Francisco  banded  together  a  year  ago  it 
was  with  no  thought  of  filling  war  va- 
cancies left  by  their  brother  musicians, 
since  the  United  States  at  that  time  was 
at  peace  with  the  world,  insofar  as  this 
was  possible,  and  making  every  effort  to 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality.  The  Asso- 
ciation proceeded  to  center  its  efforts  on 
securing  recognition  and  positions  for 
women  musicians  and  giving  an  occa- 
sional program  as  an  earnest  of  their 
ability  and  determination,  in  connection 
with  the  executive  meetings  of  the  organ- 
ization. .\o  mushroomlike  over-night 
growth  was  contemplated  in  the  move- 
ment nor  did  they  look  for  any  get-rich- 
quick  affair- 

This  spring  the  movement  received 
fresh  impetus  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs. 
George  A.  McCiowan  on  the  duties  of 
President  of  the  Association,  and  it  is  as 
the  result  of  her  active  i)articipation  in 
the  work  of  the  Symphony  Association 
that  tlie  difficult  i)ioneer  work  of  Mrs. 
I'^rnald  has  been  turned  to  excellent  ac- 
count through  the  introduction  of  eight 
women  into  the  People's  Philharmonic 
( )rchestra  of  seventy-five  i)layers. 

The  wt)men  were  chosen  from  the  l)est 
available  material  of  the  association.  As 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  belong  to 
the  Musicians'  I'nion  in  order  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  orchestra  and  there 
were  two  or  three  who  were  not  mem- 
bers and  could  ill  afford  to  pay  the  large 
initiation  fee  and  dues,  Mrs.  McCu)wan 
came  to  the  rescue  in  this  regard,  en- 
abling them  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
Symjjhony  Orchestra  rehearsals  and  con- 
certs and  gain  experience  to  be  utilized 
this  fall,  when  rehearsals  of  the  \\'omen's 
Symphony  ( )rc]iestra  arc  to  begin. 

The  women  players  with  the  orchestra 
are  distributed  as  follows :  Two  first 
violins,  two  second  violins,  two  violas 
and  two  'cellos.  Their  number  will  be 
augmented  as  soon  as  others  have  fitted 
themselves  by  practice  and  rehearsals 
for  places  in  the  orchestra. 

The  Women's  Symphony  Association 
today  numbers,  all  told,  two  hundred 
members  and  there  are  seventy-two  pro- 
fessional ])layers  enrolled.  Some  of 
these,  as  in  the  case  of  Miss  Dorothy 
Pasmore,  'cellist,  who  is  well  known 
through  the  State,  and  Mrs.  Genevra 
Waters  Baker,  violinist,  both  of  whom 
are  playing  in  the  People's  Philharmonic 


()rchestra,  have  had  consi<lcral)io  prac- 
tice in  enscml)lc  playing.  Airs.  ]5akcr 
having  done  some  creditable  work  in 
l)cn\'or,  if  memory  serves,  in  connection 
with  chaml)er  music  recitals,  as  well  as 
having  ])layed  with  Cavallo's  Symphony 
Orchestra  there. 

lUit  it  is  not  alone  in  the  matter  of 
the  -Symphony  Orchestra  that  the  play- 
ers arc  making  advancement.  Tliruugh 
the  movement  to  introduce  women  into 
the  professional  music  field  on  an  ecjual- 
ity  with  men,  they  have  secured  some 
very  good  engagements  for  small  orches- 
tras and  during  Red  Cross  week  a  dozen 
of  them,  including  that  sweet  singer, 
I'rances  Drake  LeRoy,  entertained  the 
hundreds  gathered  at  the  Fairmont  hotel 
in  San  Francisco  at  the  brilliant  military 
tea  given  by  the  management  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Red  Cross  Association. 

(  )n  the  few  occasions  when  women 
ha\e  i)layed  in  orchestras  with  men  one 
of  the  minor  objections  raised  has  been 
that  of  the  costumes  worn  by  them.  Tlie 
promiscuous  appearance  of  women  in 
\arious  colors  and  styles  of  dress  among 
a  l)o(ly  of  men  clothed  in  suits  all  of  one 
(,ut  and  C(jIor  has  been  criticized  as  un- 
|)leasant,  if  not  worse,  to  the  eye,  and 
tlierefore  detracting  from  the  enjoyment 
of  tlic  music.  And  to  a  certain  extent 
there  is  truth  and  reason  in  tlie  criti- 
cism. 

Tile  Women's  Symi)h()ny  Association 
has  gi\en  this  sul)ject  careful  attention 
and  this  sunnner  hit  ui)on  the  idea  of  a 
military  uniform  of  kiiaki  as  most  a])pro- 
priate  for  ])resent  day  activities.  In  tliis 
uniform,  consisting  of  short  skirt  and 
coat  of  khaki  witli  felt  hat  to  match, 
made  after  tiie  fashion  of  the  (1.  A.  R. 
hats  of  the  ci\  il  war  days,  no  one  can 
accuse  these  soldier-girl  musicians  of 
that  vanity  su])])osed  to  be  so  inseparable 
from  tile  sex.  Neither  can  they  be  ac- 
cused of  extravagance  at  a  time  when 
economy  and  self-denial  are  desirable 
aI)o\  e  all  else  among  the  civil  population. 

Also  some  of  the  women  have  families 
to  support  from  the  contents  of  small 
pay  envelopes,  so  that  expensive  uni- 
forms were  not  to  be  thought  of  in  their 
cases  ;  thus  the  khaki  suits  were  donned 
at  something  like  $5.00  per  uniform  and 
made  a  \cry  favorable  impression  at  the 
I'airmont  military  tea,  where,  inex])en- 
si\  e  as  they  were,  they  nevertheless  har- 
monized with  the  military  uniforms  of 
the  officers  and  privates  from  the  Pre- 
sidio and  other  reservations  who  deigned 
to  sip  tea  and  nibble  a  biscuit  for  the 


Red  Cross'  sake,  in  tow  of  their  women 
folk. 

These  first  uniforms,  incidentally,  were 
the  gift  of  the  President,  Mrs.  McGowan, 
wiio  was  instrumental  in  securing  tlie 
engagement  of  the  trim-ajjpearing 
women's  orchestra  and  who  is  negotiat- 
ing other  engagements  for  the  women 
musicians  with  hotels  and  high-class 
amusement  houses. 

This  seems  the  psychological  moment 
for  the  women,  whose  cause,  as  Mrs.  Mc- 
(lowan  ])oints  out,  is  a  patriotic  and 
practical  one,  as  many  of  them  have  de- 
pendents; and  now  that  women  are  rap- 
idly filling  so  many  position  vacated  by 
men  off  for  the  war,  why  should  not  the 
women  musicians  receive  recognition  and 
meet  with  the  success  they  have  long 
deserved  ? 

There  have  been  times  in  San  Fran- 
cisco when  as  many  as  ten  calls  came 
in  to  the  association  in  a  single  day  for 
instrumentalists,  and  everyone  of  them 
for  men:  and  no  amount  of  persuasion 
could  induce  those  making  the  requests 
to  try  women.  lUit  when  the  call  came 
for  the  great  mass  meeting  of  the  Red 
C  ross  cam])aign  in  the  Exposition  Audi- 
torium of  San  I'rancisco  and  there  was 
needed  every  inducement  to  lure  money 
from  the  i)urses  of  the  multitude  then 
it  was  that  men  of  prominence  sent  for 
little  Mme.  LeRoy,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Women's  Sym])hony  Association,  and 
.Mme-  LeRoy  lifted  up  her  voice  in  the 
"Marseillaise"  and  followed  that  grand 
old  national  air  with  our  own  "Star- 
S|)angied  llanner" — and  the  trick  was 
done. 

lUit  the  women  of  this  association  will 
not  l)e  satisfied  until  they  see  the  instru- 
mentalist enseml)le  player  on  a  ])ar  with 
the  occasional  soloist  of  tlieir  sex.  They 
have  within  the  past  fortnight  taken 
permanent  cpiarters  in  the  old  Pickering 
home,  which  is  being  fitted  up  by  the 
San  Francisco  Opera  and  Drama  Soci- 
ety, also  a  new  organiaztion  backed  by 
women,  and  here  they  will  rehearse  sym- 
phonies and  form  a  brass  band  as  well, 
as  rapidly  as  they  can  get  the  proper 
e(|uivalent  or  reeds  and  brasses,  this  be- 
ing one  of  their  problems  since  these 
instruments  are  difificult  of  manipulation 
for  women  and  also  less  attractive  than 
string  instruments,  wdiich  women  gener- 
ally prefer  because  yielding  to  every 
shade  of  feeling. 

The  association  keeps  in  touch  with 
activities  of  other  women's  organizations 
through  affiliation  with  the  District  and 
State  Federation  of  AN'omen's  Clubs. 
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WESTERN  art  progress  has  re- 
ceived an  additional  stimulus 
this  year  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  California  School  of  Eine  Arts 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  San 
Erancisco  Art  Institute.  Since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  "Mark  Hopkins  Institute" 
in  1872,  the  school  has  always  been  a 
factor  in  Western  art  development,  but 
its  affiliation  with  the  ITniversity 
of  California  in  18' '3  and  the  aji- 
pointment  of  the  present  faculty, 
with  its  balance  of  radical  and 
conservative  artists,  have  im- 
measural)ly  strengthened  t  h  c 
])nwer  of  the  school. 

Lee  I'.  Randol])h,  the  new  di- 
rector, though  born  in  (  )hio,  1)e- 
came  accjuainted  w  itii  ".Mark 
Hopkins  Institute  in  San  I-Van- 
cisco"  during"  his  student  da\ s 
in  Paris.  .\ow,  finding  himself 
the  head  of  this  institution,  he 
feels  that  he  and  his  faculty 
have  a  g;reat  deal  to  do  to  live 
up  to  this  background  of  tradi- 
tion and  accomplishment,  but  he 
hopes,  by  enlarging  its  scope  of 
usefulness  and  increasi  ig  its  ac- 
tivities, to  meet  the  situation. 
Working  in  harmony  with  his 
faculty,  as  well  as  with  the  other 
artists,  Mr.  Kaiido!])h  expects  to 
accomplish  a  closer  union  of  the 
artistic  colony,  with  the  art  in- 
stitute as  ^he  center  socially  as 
well  as  artistically. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as 
director,  Mr.  Randolph  will  con- 
duct, witli  the  assistance  of 
Henry  V.  I'bor,  the  classes  in 
painting  and  drawing  from  life 
and  the  antique,  as  well  as  the 
anatom}-  classes.  Mr.  Poor,  wlio 
will  also  conduct  the  classes  in 
still  life,  was  born  in  Kansas. 
He  was  art  instructor  at  Stan- 
ford University  before  joining 
the  California  School  of  I-'ine 
Arts.  A  review  of  his  work,  in 
connection  with  the  spring  ex- 
hibition of  his  canvases,  was  given  in 
"Everywoman's"  readers  in  May. 

The  merging  of  the  Macky  schocjl 
with  the  California  School  of  Eine  Arts 
is  possibly  the  most  important  step 
taken  by  the  board.  This  removes  the 
most  prominent  competitor  from  the 
field  and  adds  two  of  the  ablest  ])or- 
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trait  i)aintcrs  of  the  West  to  the  faculty. 

Constance  Alacky  was  born  in  Mel- 
l)ourne.  Australia,  and  studied  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Italy  after  her  first  les- 
sons in  the  islands.  E.  Spencer  Macky, 
Ixirn  in  .\cw  Zealand,  also  followed  his 
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Melbourne  education  with  study  in  Eu- 
roj)c.  Tlieir  work  has  great  spontaneit\ 
and  dash,  with  a  color  sense  su1)tle  even 
in  its  brilliancy. 

The  school  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  Leo  Lentelli  as  director  of  tiie 
classes  in  modeling.  He  filled  the  same 
position  last  season,  and  the  students' 


work  displayed  at  the  close  of  the  term 
was  a  delightful  surprise  to  art  lov- 
ers and  a  promise  of  even  I)igger  re- 
sults in  the  future.  Mr.  Randolph's 
a])prcciation  of  Mr.  Lentelli  is  so  well 
and  aptly  put  that  I  can  not  resist 
(|uoting  it:  "Mr.  Lentelli  has  the  over- 
Howing  enthusiasm  of  tiie  truly  sin- 
cere artist,  and  the  fine  and  noble 
work  he  has  shown  at  various 
times  in  San  Francisco,  notably 
at  the  Ex])osition,  is  a  proof  of 
liis  mastery  of  the  sculptor's  art." 

Tlie  very  important  and  prac- 
tical course  in  illustration  has 
l)een  i>laced  in  the  Iiands  of 
.Maynard  Dixon,  a  native  Cali- 
fornian — in  fact,  a  graduate  of 
the  school.  Since  he  designed 
the  magnificent  Indian  posters 
for  "Sunset",  San  Franciscans 
have  been  keenly  alive  to  the 
signature  of  Maynard  Dixon, 
with  its  accompanying  raven 
crest,  signed  not  only  to  superb 
canvases  but  to  illustrations 
I)oth  for  eastern  and  western 
magazines.  Combined  with  his 
artistic  ability,  Mr.  Dixon  has  a 
l)ersonality  whicii  will  inspire  his 
pu])ils,  making  his  classes  an  en- 
thusiastic success. 

(iertrude  Partington,  a  talented 
Englishwoman,  who  has  adopted 
California  for  her  home,  will 
have  charge  of  the  sketch  classes 
and  the  etcliing,  and  Alice  15. 
Chiltenden  will  iiave  charge  of 
the  Saturday  classes.  This  de- 
l)artment,  a  most  im|)ortant  one, 
giving  the  children  the  founda- 
tion of  their  artistic  appreciation 
throughout  their  entire  life,  has 
I)een  most  successfully  directed 
by  Mrs.  Chittenden  for  several 
years,  and  it  is  a  i)leasure  to 
know  she  is  to  continue  her  fine 
work. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  new 
dei)artment,  interior  decoration. 
i'"or  director  of  this  department 
tlu'  l)oard  lias  secured  ilermann  Rosse, 
the  young  i  lollander  who  decorated  the 
iVace  palace  at  The  Hague.  He  came 
to  .^an  I'Vancisco  to  have  charge  of  the 
mural  work  and  decorating  of  the  Neth- 
erlands building  at  the  exposition,  and 
lias  since  executed  many  murals  for  new 
houses  here,  notably  those  for  the  Nap- 
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GALLANT  little  Serbia  has  a  three- 
fold claim  on  Americans:  Because 
of  the  democracy  of  its  institu- 
tions and  people;  because  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  life  as  it  is  lived  there;  and 
because  of  its  centuries  of  struggle  fof 
political  independence. 

Most  of  us  know  very  little  of  Ser- 
bia's past.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  her  as 
emerging  for  the  first  time  into  tlie  sun- 
light of  the  world  when  she  cast  ort  the 
tyrannous  yoke  of  the  Turk.  W  e  find 
it  hard  to  realize  that  she  was  a  great 
country,  with  a  civilization  of  her  own. 
long  before  she  came  under  Turkish 
domination.  And  women  have  always 
occupied  an  exceptionally  im])ortant 
place  in  the  Serbian  national  life.  The 
fundamental  characteristic  of  the  South- 
ern Slav  is  love  of  home,  and  aliout  the 
central  hearth-fire  group  all  the  more 
intimate  personal  ideals  of  life,  and  ol 
the  relation  of  human  beings  to  one  an- 
other. The  Serl)ian  |)r()verb.  "The  house 
does  not  stand  upon  tlic  soil.  l)ut  upon 
the  wife,"  is  a  (|uaint  but  true  cxi)res- 
sion  of  the  duties  and  rcsi5onsil)ilities  of 
our  smallest,  tliough  not  least  valiant, 
ally. 

The  nation  lives  in  a  land  that 
stretches  from  the  Carinthian  Alps  into 
the  heart  of  ^Macedonia,  and  again  from 
the  Danube  tlirough  the  Serl)ian  and 
Bosnian  forest  lands,  over  the  Dalma- 
tian mountain  ridge  to  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Adriatic.  And  all  this  nation 
speaks  but  one  language — the  beautiful 
Serbian  tongue.  And  all  who  speak  that 
language,  by  whatever  name  they  are 
called  Croatians,  Slovenes,  Dalmatians, 
and  what  not — are  indeed  one  nation 
and  share,  not  only  one  language,  but 
one  tradition  of  the  past  and  hope  of 
the  future ;  and  the  guardians  of  these 
traditions  and  hopes  and  language  are 
the  women. 

Serbia's  history  is  not  only  a  history 
of  crushed  hopes,  and  unspeakable  sad- 
ness, and  sacrifice  without  end,  but  it 
is  a  history  of  great  women.  In  tlie  full 
daylight  of  her  prosperity  and  ])romise, 
Serbia's  notable  women  distinguisiied 
themselves  in  much  the  same  way  as 
their  contemporaries  in  other  European 
countries,  and  a  remarkably  large  share 
in  the  building  up  of  her  well  developed 
civilization  was  borne  by  the  prominent 
Serbian  women  of  the  day. 

The  princesses  and  great  ladies  of 
mediaeval  Serbia  regarded  the  care  of 
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instruction  and  religion  as  their  special 
province.  A  wonderful  school  of  design 
established  during  that  period  still  ex- 
presses itself  in  lovely  embroideries  and 
exquisite  fabrics.  Queen  Helen,  the 
mother  of  St.  Sava,  the  founder  of  tlie 
Serbian  church,  spent  the  eve  of  her  life 
in  a  convent.  Almost  all  the  queens  of 
mediaeval  Serbia  followed  her  example 
in  this,  so  that  they  might  spend  their 
declining  years  in  meditation  and  devote 
themselves  to  study  and  scholarship. 

Serbian  princes  took  a  pride  in  having 
their  daughters  well  educated,  and  the 
Serbian  princesses  were  not  only  accom- 
plished needlewomen,  like  all  great  lad- 
ies of  their  time,  but  they  were  capable 
helpmates  for  their  brave  husbands,  and 
well  able,  if  necessary,  to  hold  the  reins 
of  government  themselves  during  their 
widowhood  or  the  minority  of  tlieir 
sons. 

There  is  a  distinctly  modern  touch 
about  the  schools  founded  by  Queen 
Helen.  She  established  two  education- 
al institutions,  large  and  flourishing,  one 
for  the  daughters  of  the  nobility  and  one 
for  those  not  of  nol^le  birth ;  but  there 
was  no  distinction  made  between  tlie 
quality  of  the  education  provided  in  both 
schools. 

The  greatest  event,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  greatest  tragedy,  in  Serbian  his- 
tory was  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  l)y 
the  Turks.  Very  soon  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Fourteenth  century,  the 
Turks  began  to  batter  at  the  gates  of 
Europe.  Bulgaria  was  quickly  con- 
quered, then  the  outlying  province  of 
Macedonia,  and  finally  Serbia,  in  the  fa- 
tal battle  of  Kossovo  (the  "field  of 
blackbirds"),  on  June  28,  1389,  when  tlie 
defeated  Serbian  army  covered  itself 
with  an  undying  glory,  which  illumined 
the  centuries  of  slavery  that  followed 
and  is  shedding  its  undimmed  light  even 
over  the  horrible  struggle  of  today.  Jn 
tliis  battle  perished  Prince  Lazar  and 
all  his  army. 

A  few  sorrowful  messengers  carried 
the  terrible  news  to  the  wives  and 
mothers  who  were  waiting  at  home.  Of 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  great  lords  of  tlie 
empire  it  was  told  that  she  shed  no 
tears,  nor  did  r.te  wait  or  even  bow  her 
head,  and  all  marvelled  at  her.  .\nother 
type   of   womanhood,   remembered  for- 


ever with  the  tragedy  of  Kossovo,  seems 
like  an  elder  sister  of  so  many  of  our 
devoted  women  who  are  ministering  to 
the  wounded  and  dying  in  the  war-torn 
countries  today.  For  she  took  store  of 
bread  and  red  wine  and  fresh  cold  water, 
and  went  down  to  the  battlefield  to  as- 
suage the  torments  of  the  dying  and  re- 
fresh and  save  the  wounded.  She  is 
always  spoken  of  as  the  Maiden  of  Kos- 
sovo. 

It  is  an  interesting  piece  of  historical 
Ijsychology  that  after  this  crushing  cal- 
amity which  at  one  blow  deprived  the 
country  of  practically  all  its  great  men, 
several  great  women  of  the  land  strove 
to  save  what  was  left  of  the  wreckage. 
Prince  Lazar's  widow  bravely  took  up 
the  task  of  governing  what  was  left  of 
the  realm,  nor  did  she  relinquish  what 
she  felt  to  be  her  duty  when  humiliation 
after  humiliation  was  imposed  upon  her 
l)y  the  Turkish  cotiqueror.  When  she 
could  no  longer  face  the  anxieties  and 
strain  of  the  worldly  life,  she  founded 
the  beautiful  convent  of  Krusevac  and 
died  there  as  its  abbess. 

A  few  years  later,  Serbia  was  ruled 
once  more  hy  a  woman,  Jerina,  who  was 
possessed  of  much  strategic  ability,  and 
utterly  fearless.  She  boldly  attempted 
to  reorganize  and  fortify  Serbia  which 
the  Turks  were  now  seeking  to  enslave 
completely.  She  dotted  the  country 
with  strongholds,  constructed  highways 
and  roads  throughout  the  country,  built 
fortresses  and  in  every  way  proved  her- 
self to  be  a  strong-minded  patriot. 

Whenever  a  blow  was  struck  for  free- 
dom, whenever  there  was  a  forward 
movement  in  art  or  intellect,  we  find  the 
Southern  Slav  woman  fighting  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  men-  In  Serbia 
there  were  girls  among  the  guerilla  war- 
riors who  made  the  Turks  feel  that  their 
conquest  of  Serbia  was  never  too  secure. 
In  Montenegro,  which  was  a  fortress, 
and  in  Croatia,  which  was  a  wall  against 
the  Turks,  life  through  centuries  is  best 
summed  up  thus :  The  men  were  the 
garrison  and  tlic  army,  and  the  worfien 
were  the  supply  corps.  Never  has  the 
Montenegrin  army  been  provisioned  in 
any  other  way.  Even  now,  in  the  days 
of  their  supreme  agony,  the  women  car- 
ry the  food  across  the  mountains  to  their 
men  in  the  fighting  line. 

It  is  a  boast  of  the  Serbians  that  their 
race  is  now  as  ])ure  as  it  was  before  the 
(Continued  on  page  tivenl\}-six) 
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IHE  raindrops  were  pitter-pattering 
from  tlie  sky,  and  the  stars  were 
most  liidden  from  sight,  but  the 
Salt  Babies  were  having  a  great  froHc  on 
the  shore.  It  wasn't  as  light  as  most 
evenings,  as  a  big  dark  cloud  almost  hid 
the  moon  from  view.  It  was  a  pity,  be- 
cause the  Salt  Babies  had  planned  many 
little  gaieties  on  this  night.  They  were 
about  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  a 
beautiful  flag  they  had  made,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  little  mermaid  fairy 
Xadine,  who,  as  you  know,  was  be- 
witched in  the  shell  that  Dodo,  Toto  and 
Soso  lived  in.  They  never  could  see  her, 
but  she  still  retained  her  fairy  power  to 
assist  others  in  deeds  of  goodness  and 
kindness. 

It  all  happened  this  way :  One  time 
those  three  wise  little  fellows.  Dodo, 
Toto  and  Soso,  noticed  many  huge  l^at- 
tleships  out  in  the  ocean,  and  on  tlic 
foremost  mast  of  each  waved  "Old 
Glory" — the  stars  and  stripes.  Those 
ships  and  the  flags  were  very  inspiring 
to  the  Salt  Babies,  because  they  them- 
selves were  the  salt  of  the  ocean,  and 
they  felt  that  the  big  warships  were 
partly  theirs,  too ! 

They  went  into  their  shell  and  had  a 
private  consultation  with  the  Voice  (Xa- 
dine). (Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
Dodo,  Soso  and  Toto  could  talk  to  the 
Voice  wdienever  they  wanted  to,  so  they 
told  her  al)out  the  big  ships  out  there  in 
the  sea.)  , 

Then  Nadine  told  them  all  about  the 
wars  that  were  taking  place  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  that  the  big  grey 
ships  were  protecting  America's  shores. 
It  made  the"  Salt  Babies  cry  to  think 
that  real  human  beings  were  at  war  with 
one  another,  and  Nadine  said  she  was 
very  sorry,  too.  She  also  told  them  they 
had  better  take  it  as  a  lesson,  and  that 
they  should  gather  together  and  train 
and  become  real  little  soldiers,  in  case 
something  might  happen  to  them,  and  it 
was  well  that  they  be  prepared.  And, 
then,  one  did  not  know  at  what  moment 
the  wicked  sand-sprites  might  come  out 
of  the  sand  and  try  to  vanquish  them ! 
Wouldn't  that  be  dreadful!  Of  course, 
righteousness  must  win  in  the  end,  but, 
even  so,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  lose  any 
good  little  Salt  Bal)y  soldiers. 

Dodo,  Sos<j  and  Toto  immediately 
proceeded  to  collect  all  the  little  Salt 
Babies  along  the  shore — oh,  about  three 
miles    of   them — and   trained    them  to 


By  Ruth  Florence 

march  and  drill  like  real  soldiers.  Then 
together  they  made  a  huge  flag,  with 
stars  and  stripes,  like  those  on  the  bat- 
tleships. Now,  they  were  in  great  dif- 
ficulty about  this  flag,  as  it  was  all  one 
color  (it  was  made  of  seaweed),  and,  of 
course,  a  flag  is  really  not  a  flag  if  it  is 
not  red,  white  and  blue.  They  were 
very  puzzled  as  to  what  to  do  about  it, 
so  Dodo,  So,so  and  Toto  decided  to  con- 
■■^ult  Nadine. 

"Nadine,"  commenced  Soso,  as  he 
climbed  into  the  big  shell  they  loved  so, 
"We  have  just  made  a  flag.    It  has  stars 


Dodo,  Soso  and  Toto  ran  to  their  shell 


Ruth  Florence 

and  stripes,  just  like  those  on  the  battle- 
ships, but  it  is  not  the  right  color.  I 
thought  you  could  tell  us  what  we  might 
do." 

"Yes,"  replied  their  beloved  fairy,  "I 
will  see  what  I  can  do.  Don't  you  worry 
any  more  about  it,  and  tomorrow  even- 
ing it  will  be  tile  proper  color." 

The  Salt  Babies  clapped  their  hands 
in  delight,  and  the  Voice  (Nadine)  told 
them  she  was  glad  to  be  of  service  to 
thetn  all. 

Well,  the  next  evening,  when  the 
Salt  Babies  had  gathered  around  their 
flag,  it  was  —  Red,  White  and 
r>lue!  And,  oh,  how  gorgeous  it 
looked  in  the  light  of  the  moon !  The 
stars  in  it  sparkled,  and  the  stripes  glist- 
ened also. 


in  joy. 

"Oh,  dear  Nadine,  how  did  you  do  it?" 
they  exclaimed. 

"I  will  tell  you,"  she  replied.  "The 
blue  I  got  from  the  sky,  and  the  white 
from  a  pure,  snowy  cloud;  the  crimson, 
from  one  of  the  most  glorious  sunsets 
one  could  ever  see.  And  the  stars  well, 
they  are  bits  from  the  stars  themselves. 
They  were  all  very  happy  to  contribute, 
so  you  see,  my  dear  Salt  Babies,  your 
flag  is  a  heavenly  thing,  so  you  must 
love  and  take  care  of  it.  It  will  never 
wear  out  and  the  stars  in  it  will  always 
sparkle.  I  know  you  will  guard  it 
faithfully  with  all  the  little  Salt  Baby 
soldiers  you  have  in  training.  You  must 
not  let  the  wicked  sand  sprites  come 
near  it." 

"Oh,  indeed  not,"  they  replied.  "We 
are  going  to  have  a  big  party  to  cele- 
brate this  wonderful  event.  We  will 
sing  patriotic  songs  and  think  of  patri- 
otic things.  And,  Nadine,  we  are  going 
to  sing  a  song  of  praise  to  you,  for  being 
so  good  to  us  and  making  our  flag  so 
beautiful.  And  wouldn't  it  be  lovely  if 
the  blue  soldier  boys  on  the  ships  could 
see  our  flag!" 

They  heard  Nadine  laugh.  Again  she 
spoke  to  them:  "Be  satisfied,  little  Salt 
Babies,  and  think  how  wonderful  it  is 
that  you  can  see  them,  even  if  they  can't 
see  you.  And  you  can  do  your  part  on 
the  shore  at  night,  just  by  sending  them 
many  good  thoughts  and  wishes.  That 
will  help  them  a  lot." 

And  this  was  the  night  chosen  for 
their  celebration— this  rainy  evening.  Of 
course,  the  rain  did  not  hurt  them,  but  it 
was  a  bit  uni)leasant.  Presently,  just  as 
if  the  heavens  wanted  to  favor  the  little 
fellows,  the  rain  ceased,  the  clouds 
rolled  away  and  the  stars  gradually  ap- 
peared. The  Salt  Babies  clapped  their 
hands  in  joy,  and  were  most  tiiankful. 

Then  a  most  delightful  surprise  await- 
ed them.  Just  think !— placed  all  around 
the  flag  were  rows  of  tables,  set  with 
fruits,  cookies,  -and  candies  and  all  kinds 
of  good  things  to  eat.  Tliey  could 
scarcely  understand,  but  Dodo,  Soso  and 
Toto  knew  that  their  own  Nadine  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  Upon  going  to 
the  tables,  they  found  at  each  place  a 
surprise  package.  Toto  discovered  a 
note  in  his  package,  which  he  read 
aloud  : 

(Continued  on  page  ih'iTly-lxvo) 
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Danish  Women 
Active  in  Politics. 

MAW  (lelei^ates  to  the  Scandinav- 
ian Women's  Conijrcss  were 
present  at  the  antiinm  meetiuLj 
of  the  Stockhohii  Society  for  Woman 
SnfFrage.  Froken  Thora  Dangaard  of 
Denmark  (lcscril>ed  the  entrance  of 
women  into  Denmark's  political  life 
since  the  t^rantini?  of  ec|nal  suffraj^e  in 
1915.  She  said  that  women  have  l)een 
welcomed  by  men  as  their  ecpials  in 
every  respect.  Three  women  have  al- 
ready heen  pnt  forward  as  parliamentary 
candidates  tliouf^h  the  war  has  post-. 
poMcd  a  general  election.  An  a.ssocia- 
tion  has  been  formed  for  the  political 
edncation  of  women,  with  rei^ular  conr- 
ses  in  economics  and  social  administra- 
t'luu.  The  association  ])roi)oses  candi- 
dates for  ])arliament  on  a  non-partisan 
l)asis.  its  nu'nil)ers  bein^  free  to  vote  as 
they  wish  and  the  candidates  promisini,' 
to  stand  for  the  ])r()motion  of  Christian 
niorality. 

Danish  Woman  at 
Stockholm  Meeting. 

Till'".  Stockliolm  Socialist  Conference 
luui  one  woman  member,  I-'rn  .\ina 
Hani;',  a  leader  of  the  .Socialist  party 
in  Denmark.  She  believes  that  full  share 
must  be  i;iven  to  women  in  the  work  of 
democratizinfi^  the  nations. 

"Women."  siie  says,  "must  sliare  in 
tile  work  of  democratization,  because  tiie 
war  has  forced  women  to  work  as  never 
before,  and  because  the  war  has  succeed- 
ed in  doiiii^  what  for  many  centuries  cap- 
italists have  \  ainly  stri\  en  to  accomi)lish 
namel}-,  the  economic  mobilization  of 
virtually  all  women. 

"This  circumstance  naturally  will  rad- 
ically chanj^^e  the  social  position  of 
\vi  imen." 

I-  i- 
Woman  Helps  Draft 
Russian  Constitution. 

Till'",  Council  of  Sixty-One,  now  sit- 
tinf^  in  Russia  to  draft  the  perma- 
nent constitution  of  the  country 
and  to  ])repare  for  electiojis  to  the  Con- 
stituent -Assembly  which  will  pass  on  it, 
has  one  woman  member,  Dr.  Schischkina 
Vavein.  This  prei)aratory  council  is 
made  up  of  a  ^roup  of  constitutional 
specialists,  deputies  from  the  army  and 
from  all  political  parties,  representatives 
of  the  Jews,  Poles  and  qther  races,  and 
the  representative  of  women. 

Dr.  Yavein  is  head  of  the  Defenders 
of   Women's   Rights,   the   Russian  suf- 


frage organization,  says  the  Sutt'ragist. 
She  is  a  physician  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  she  was  chief  of  a  hospital 
unit  supported  by  Russian  women. 

Tlie  provisional  government  has  sub- 
mitted to  this  Council  its  plan  for  the 
election  laws  for  the  Constituent  .\ssem- 
bly,  to  be  based  on  "universal,  ecpial, 
secret  and  direct  voting  by  both  sexes." 
The  government  made  the  first  use  of 
tliis  principle  in  the  recent  district  and 
munici])al  elections,  when  universal  suf- 
frage was  applied  for  the  tirst  time  in 
Russia,  and  the  Council  of  Sixty-One 
will  undoubtedly  follow  the  govern- 
ment's lead  in  this  matter. 

N.  Y.  Women  Artists 
e'  er  Services 

W().M1''.X  artists  of  .\ew  ^'ork 
City  iiave  asked  the  Woman's 
Committee  of  the  Council  of 
.\atii)i',al  Defense  to  permit  them  to  par- 
tici])atc  in  war  work.  .\t  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  tlie  I'en  and  I'.rush  Club  of  New 
^'ork  tlie  memi)ers  of  that  organization 
offered  tlieir  services  to  tlic  committee 
through  a  letter  to  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell. 

Tile  artists  suggested  that  their  l)il 
sliouid  i)e  tile  making  of  jiostcrs  \isuai- 
izing  tlie  work  of  tlie  Woman's  Commit- 
tee. They  have,  planned  a  campaign  to 
portrav  women  in  agricultural  wdik. 
cooking,  and  social  science.  The  Wo- 
man's Committee  has  determined  to  en- 
courage competition  among  tiie  artists 
in  a  contest  for  the  best  poster  showing 
tile  constructive  war  work  being  carried 
on  i)\-  women,  .\ccording  to  the  com- 
mittee, the  movement  bids  fair  to  be- 
come nati(jnal  in  scope. 

L       i.  I* 
Moslem  Women 
Against  Polygamy 

I\  Tomsk,  Siberia,  .Moslem  women  at 
mass  meeting  held  early  in  May 
demanded  that  i)olygamy,  as  a  ten- 
et of  religion  as  well  as  a  practice,  cease. 
.Moslems  make  up  12  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  Russian  population,  says  the  .\ew 
^'ork  Woman  Citizen.  If  the  Siberian 
Moliammedans  free  women  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  seraglio  will  continue  to  exist 
among  other  followers  of  the  prophet. 
The  I'rovinces  of  .Siberia,  Turkestan, 
liokhara,  and  the  Causasus,  touching 
other  parts  of  the  Mohammedan  world, 
may  easily  be  points  of  contagion  from 
which  a  new  freedom  will  spread.  Wo- 
man suffrage  in  Russia  will  do  away 
witli  the  harem  and  women's  domestic 
enslavement. 


Women's  Motor  Corps 
For  Military  Service 

THE  National  League  for  Women's 
Service  has  for  its  object,  to  use  its 
own  words,  "to  co-ordinate  and 
standardize  the  work  of  the  women  of 
.\merica  along  lines  of  constructive  pa- 
triotism: to  develop  the  resources  and  to 
])romote  tlie  efficiency  of  women  in 
meeting  their  everyday  responsibilities 
to  home,  to  State,  to  nation,  and  to  hu- 
manity ;  to  provide  organized,  trained 
groups  in  every  community  prepared  to 
co-o])erate  with  the  Red  Cro.ss  and  other 
agencies  in  dealing  with  any  calamity — 
fire,  flood,  famine,  economic  disorder, 
etc.,  and  in  time  of  war  U)  sui)i)lement 
the  work  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  army  aiul 
na\y.  and  to  deal  with  the  (piestions  of 
woman's  work  and  woman's  welfare." 

The  .Motor  Cor])s  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  efficient  divisions  of  the 
League.  A  member  of  this  division 
must  meet  a  number  of  retpiirements 
for  active  service.  She  must  have  a 
health  certificate,  a  State  chauffffeur's  li- 
cense, at  least  two  years'  exi)erience  in 
driving,  and  a  certificate  from  a  motor 
school.  Infantry  drill  is  conipulsorv  and 
is  held  twice  a  week  in  one  of  the  city 
armories.  .Members  are  also  re(|uired  to 
take  an  emergency  course  covering  first 
aid,  given  once  a  week  at  a  hospital,  and 
an  additional  hour  eacli  week  to  bandag- 
ing and  dressing.  All  members  of  the 
•Motor  Cor])s  wear  a  khaki  uniform  con- 
sisting of  a  sliort  skirt,  norfoik  coat,  ami 
visored  cap. 

h      i.  2. 

Chi:d  Welfare" 
Bureau  Under  Woman 

Miss  JCLlA  L.\TllROl',  chief  ol 
the  Cliildren's  liureau  in  the 
Cniteil  States  Department  of 
Labor  at  Washington,  heads  the  child 
welfare  committee  in  the  women's  ad- 
visory branch  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  The  Children's  lUireau  has  re- 
cently investigated  how  war  has  affected 
the  condition  of  children  in  Europe  and 
Canada  has  ]H)inted  out  how  the  war- 
ring governments  have  proved  and  acted 
upon  the  ])ractical  necessity  for  the  high- 
est standards  of  health  and  education  in 
war-time. 
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Wisconsin  Woman 
Notable  "Businessman" 

THE  retirement  of  Mrs.  E.  V. 
Laughton  as  treasurer  and  general 
manager  of  a  large  manufacturing- 
industry  at  Racine.  Wis.,  has  again 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  pul)lic 
the  interesting  career  of  a  remarkable 
business  woman.  I"'or  24  years  she  has 
been  the  manager  of  this  big  concern, 
which  now  employs  about  400  men  and 
women  and  has  capital  stock  of  $350,000. 

Her  husband,  (ieorge  H.  Laughton, 
founded  the  company  in  1879,  and  upon 
his  death  in  1893  slie  immediately  took 
charge.  Her  successful  handling  of  tlie 
affairs  of  the  concern  insured  her  re-elec- 
tion year  after  year  In'  the  stockholders, 
and  it  was  only  at  her  urgent  request 
that  she  was  permitted  to  resign  as 
treasurer. 

Every  employee  of  the  company  was 
and  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  Mrs.  Laugli- 
ton.  Every  tra\e]ling'  salesman  repre- 
senting tlie  com])any  had  unbounded 
praise  for  the  energetic,  resourceful 
woman  who  has  been  the  l^ackbone  of 
the  business  for  a  tliird  of  a  century. 
She  early  won  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  her  competitors,  and  she  never 
lost  it. 

English  Women 
In  War  Service 

IN  England  it  is  estimated  tliat 
800,000  women  have  gone  out  to 
work  who  did  not  do  so  before  the 
war.  The  number  of  women  who  have 
been  su])stituted  fur  men  in  industries, 
including  controlled  hrms.  but  e.xcludmg 
ail  government  estal)lisliments,  are  376,- 
000.  There  are  139,000  women  emiiloyed 
in  government  works,  including  arsenals, 
dockyards  and  national  shell-filling  and 
projectile  factories ;  23,000  are  engaged 
in  agricultural  jnusuits  and  .^2,000  in 
transportation. 

4"    -i"  ^ 

A  Suffrage  Leader 
of  the  Irish 

COUNTESS  MARKIEWICZ,  who 
as  lieutenant  led  troops  in  the 
Irish  Revolution,  was  ca])tured 
and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  fur  life, 
has  been  released  from  prison  in  luig- 
land  b}'  the  I>ritish  go\-ernment.  .'^hc 
was  recently  welcomed  in  Dublin  b\-  a 
demonstration  of  ten  thousand  ])e()])le, 
says  the  Suffragist.  Her  arri\al  in  ire- 
land  was  the  dramatic  climax  of  the  re- 
cent events  that   mark  the  new  jjolicy 


i'jigland  has  apparently  adoiiled  toward 
Ireland's  fight  for  freedom. 

Countess  .Markiewicz,  before  her  im- 
])risonment.  was  one  of  the  leaders  (if 
the  suft'rage  lUdxemcnt  in  Ireland.  In 
the  Irish  l-Jevi ilntion,  as  in  the  Russian, 
wiimen  ])lanncd  the  mo\'es  and  fought 
shoulder  to  slioulder  with  men  in  a  com- 
plete deniocrac}-.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  when  the  government  ol  Ire- 
land is  settled.  Irishmen,  if  they  have  in- 
de])endence  or  even  home  rule,  will  give 
Irish  women  ]iolitical  liberty. 

■^i*    #  # 

Commerce  Association 
Formed  by  Women 

().MIv\'  forced  into  industi}-  l)y 
the  war  will  be  jirotected  in 
every  way  possible,  if  the  plans 
formulated  at  the  closing  session  of  the 
first  national  convention  of  business 
women  held  at  Chicago  recently  are  car- 
ried out.  Resolutions  were  passed  mak- 
ing recommendations  regarding  the  wel- 
fare of  women  and  children  workers  and 
the  W  oman's  Association  of  Conunerce 
of  America  was  formed. 

The  res(dutions  concerning  working 
women  demanded  the  eight  hour  law; 
no  night  work  ;  to  one  day's  rest  in  sev- 
en ;  equal  pay  with  men  for  equal  work  ; 
e(|ual  hours  of  labor  and  equal  chances 
for  advancement.  It  also  called  for  bet- 
ter conditions  of  labor  for  both  working 
women  and  children  ;  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  child  labor  laws  "that  the  young 
life  of  y\merica  shall  not  be  ieo])artl- 
i/.ed." 

The  resolution  also  pledged  the  sup- 
])ort  of  women  to  the  limit  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  war;  called  .on  the  women 
to  enter  business  and  take  the  places 
vacated  by  men.  and  urged  the  conserva- 
tion ot  food  in  every  way  possible. 
U       2,  1. 

Indian  Woman 
Battles  for  her  Race 

APURE-l'.LOODEl)  Indian  w<im- 
an  of  the  Oneidas,  Mrs.  (  ).  J. 
Kellogg,  has  worked  for  years 
for  a  bill  pro])osing  to  save  Indian  tribes 
from  extinction  and  to  ])rotect  them 
from  political  exi)loitation  b\-  obtaining 
for  them  permanent  inde])cn(lence  and 
self-government.  The  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Cnited  !^tates  Senate  re- 
cently by  Senator  llusting.  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mrs.  Kellogg  is  a  graduate  of  several 
schools  and  is  a  representative  of  the 
Night  Hawk  tribes  of  (Oklahoma. 


Woman  of  France 
Demand  Suffrage 

Till"".  I'nion  Erancaise  Pour  le  Suf- 
frage des  Eemmes  has  sent  a  dele- 
gation to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
to  demand  that  the  government  at  once 
enfranchise  French  women.  They  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  I'rench  parlia- 
ment the  fact  that  ICngland  is  enfran- 
chising women  in  war  time.  Mme.  Mar- 
guerite Duand.  head  of  the  delegation, 
said  : 

"Have  the  women  of  our  country 
played  a  less  glorious  part  in  the  war 
than  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  chan- 
nel.'' In  every  war  women  have  made 
terrible  sacrifices  and  always  they  have 
been  in  vain,  because,  having  no  civil 
rights  worth  mentioning,  they  could  not 
bring  about  reforms  that  should  follow 
war. 

"We  are  determined  that  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  struggle  shall  be  difi'erent 
and  we  believe  our  deinities  must  be 
infiuenced  by  the  action  of  IJritish  law- 
makers." 

4-* 

Honors  Shower  on 
Dr.  Anna  Shaw 

HO.XORS  fall  so  thickly  on  the  de- 
voted head  of  Dr.  Anna  Howard 
Shaw,  Honorary  President  of  the 
National  American  Woman  Sufi'rage 
Association  and  Chairman  of  the 
Woman's  Committee  of  the  .National 
Council  of  Defense,  that  now  and  then 
a  few  i)ile  uj)  of  which  e\en  the  sufi'ra- 
gists  who  follow  her  distinguished 
course  with  special  interest  have  not 
been  fully  advised,  says  the  New  ^'ork 
Woman  Citizen..  h'or  instance,  within 
the  month  she  has  been  honored  by  be- 
mg  asked  to  preach  the  baccalaureate 
sermon  at  I'.ryn  Mawr,  probably  the  first 
time  in  the  world  that  a  woman  has  been 
asked  to  do  this  for  any  large  college. 
Then  Temple  University  of  Phila(leli)hia 
had  her  deliver  the  address  for  its  grad- 
nalion  exercises. 


ADELE  MILLAR 


DICKMAldl.OOISr 
>f;ir's'  c.xpcrii-iict'  Ijcrc 

.'liul  .Thro.id. 
DEEP  WRINKLE 
TREATMENT 
Face  Lifting 
n\  (  iiiK  ;   Kcstni  in^  ; 
illf.'U'liin^j. 
IGRO  HAIR  SHAMPOO 

(l;ir  jelly) 
Dry  III  iiily  hair.  Dandruff. 
Oh  i)  l.ihor.ilory  for  .Sixty 
Adele  Millar  Toilet  Prep- 
arations. 
ADELE  MILLAR. 
166  Geary  St..  Kearny  4069. 
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Turkish    invasion.     What    a    record  of 
patriotic   strength   and   heroism   on  the 
part  of  the  women  of  the  nation. 

By  an  unwritten  law  and  national  us- 
age, a  boy,  from  the  moment  that  he  's 
old  enough  to  bear  arms,  becomes  the 
natural  defender  of  every  woman  and 
child,  whether  related  to  him  by  kinshi]) 
or  not.  He  is  sternly  taught  that  his  first 
duty  is  to  protect  the  woman,  that  his 
own  honor  is  at  stake  with  hers. 
"Mother"  is  a  term  of  sacred  signifi- 
cance. There  exists  in  the  Serbian  lan- 
guage no  expression  for  cousin  in  the 
first  and  second  degrees.  And  in  Serb- 
ian idealogy  there  is  no  relationship  so 
beautiful  as  that  between  brother  and 
sister.  "P.e  thou  my  sister  in  God  and 
I  will  be  thy  brother  in  God,"  and  "as 
a  sister  loves  a  brother,"  are  phrases 
one  constantly  finds  in  Serbian  poetry. 

The  Serbians  arc  callefl  an  aulomat- 
icall}'  eugenic  race,  on  accoimt  of  their 
strict  marriage  laws,  forbidding  mar- 
riage under  certain  degrees  of  relation- 
ship. They  marry  young,  and  marriage 
is  looked  upon  as  a  divine  sacrament. 
Illegitimacy  of  children  and  divorce  are 
practically  unknown  in  Serbian  lands. 
The  great  national  beverage  is  s])ring 
water.  What  liquors  they  use  are  home- 
made wine  and  plum  brand},  so  the 
women  do  not  have  to  worry  about  the 
prohiliition  problem  which  absorbs  so 
much  of  the  energy  of  the  women  in  the 
western  world. 

Although  the  modern  Serbian  woman 
has  not  shown  herself  ambiti(nis  to  take 
the  lead  in  public  or  political  affairs,  she 
has  always  been  the  great  conservative 
force  in  the  nation  and  she  has  defended 
all  national  interests  as  if  they  were  mat- 
ters of  the  fireside.  The  Serbian  mother 
is  the  fount  of  pure  patriotism.  In  her 
heart  the  fires  of  devotion  never  die  ;  she 
teaches,  cherishes  the  old  traditions  and 
customs  and  religious  faith,  teaches  her 
babe  the  old  histories  and  tales  of  past 
achievements  and  inspires  him  or  her 
with  a  determined  l)clief  in  Serliian  des- 
tin\'. 

Serbian  men  take  a  ])ride  in  having 
their  daughters  well  educated,  so  that 
they  may  be  efficient  heljimates  for  their 
brave  husbands.  The  modern  Serbian 
woman  has  shared  in  the  benefits  of  im- 
pro\-cd  conditions.  Tlie  man  has  o])ened 
up  to  her  educational  and  other  advan- 
tages, in  pace  with  the  development  of 
opportunities.  The  Southern  Slav  is 
proud  of  any  attainment  by  his  women 
folk,  and  there  are  many  instances  today 
of  young  men  who  are  making  their  way 


in  one  calling  or  another  who  devote 
some  part  of  a  limited  salary  to  paying 
for  the  education  in  .some  European 
school  of  a  sister  or  cousin  who  is  look- 
ing forward  to  teaching  or  some  other 
intellectual  occupation. 

The  .Serbian  woman  will  not  take  ser- 
vice in  a  strange  house,  though  perfectly 
willing  to  do  it  in  her  own  family. 
Neither  is  she  found  as  shop  assistant 
or  in  commercial  positions.  She  will  go 
out  as  teacher,  doctor  or  in  some  de- 
partment of  the  state,  but  never  in  do- 
mestic service. 

The  Serbians  are  a  home  loving  hos- 
pitable people  and  devoted  to  their  chil- 
dren, hence  the  ])resent  condition  of  the 
country  is  woefully  tragic.  Until  re- 
cently, all  home  industries  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  women.  Every  .scrap  of 
stuff  in  a  Serbian  home  was  spun  and 
wo\cn  by  the  women  of  the  household, 
and  the  exquisite  embroideries  on  the 
national  costume  bear  witness  to  the 
skill  and  good  taste,  no  less  than  to  the 
patience  ot  the  embroiderers. 

Modern  Serbia  has  her  woman's  edu- 
cational, religious  and  social  associations 
and  societies,  like  every  other  European 
country.  Some  fifteen  years  ago.  the 
Kneginja  Ljubica  founded  the  religious 
society  named  ^fter  her,  which  has  for 
its  object  the  care  of  the  Serbian  Ortho- 
dox cctmnninities  in  Turkish  territory, 
where  they  are  greatly  oppressed  and 
harrassed.  [he  principal  woman's  so- 
ciety goes  by  the  pretty  name  of  the 
Kolo  Sestura.  the  Circle  of  Sisters.  Then 
there  is  also  a  Mothers'  Association. 
v\hich  takes  care  of  the  infants  of  the 
pi  X ir. 

Thai  the  spirit  of  the  plain  Serbian 
women  of  today  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
heroic  ])rincesses  of  old  is  best  shown  hy 
two  pathetic  instances.  A  poor  woman 
in  Itclgrade  had  her  wounded  son  in 
the  house  during  the  .Austrian  occujta- 
Ui)U.  I'earing  his  discover}-,  she  dared 
n(jt  go  out  to  buy  bread,  but  barred  her 
door  as  if  the  house  were  deserted. 
I'lvery  day  she  brought  him  food  from 
her  scant  and  fast  diminishing  store, 
and  when  he  asked  her  why  she  did  not 
eat  with  him,  she  always  answerefl  that 
she  had  already  partaken  of  her  meal. 
( )nc  morning  she  failed  to  answer  his 
call.  \\  ith  a  great  eft'ort.  the  soldier 
rose  to  look  for  his  de\oted  mother  and 
he  found  her — dead  from  hunger. 

.\nother  woman,  wealthy  before  the 
war,  was  asked:  "Where  is  your  son?" 
She  reidied  cptite  simply:  "I  gave  him 
to  Serbia,  and  now  my  prayers  dwell 
with  me  instead." 


W  hen  tlie  tragedy  of  the  great  flight 
from  home  and  country  came,  a  tragedy 
unsurpassed  in  its  horrors,  and  when  the 
mere  shadows,  wrecks  of  human  beings, 
crowded  the  Adriatic  shore,  crying  in 
I)ain,  sobbing  in  despair,  dying  from 
hunger  and  exposure,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
door  of  safety  was  only  a  new  door  to 
the  grave.  One  of  the  darkest  pages  of 
the  Serbian  exodus  through  Albania  and 
Montenegro  is  the  tale  of  the  suft'erings 
of  the  children.  Thousands  started  on 
that  way  of  a  nation's  Golgotha,  and 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  found  their 
last  resting  place  in  the  wild  .Mbanian 
mountains,  offering  up  their  young  lives 
to  the  Moloch  of  war.  Those  wdiose 
strength  sufficed  to  overcome  the  exer- 
tions, or  who  encountered  less  trying 
conditions  on  their  way,  won  at  last  to 
safety,  but  as  broken,  helpless  orphans, 
looking  with  childish  eyes  full  of  shy 
curiosity  upon  a  new  and  unknown  life. 
Pheir  terrible  suffering  had  robbed  them 
of  every  human  semblance,  and  their 
appearance  shocked  everyone  who  hap- 
pened to  be  at  that  time  in  the  various 
places  where  the  refugees  rested. 

A  terrific  blizzard  swept  the  land,  al- 
ready sorely  stricken  by  famine  and 
sword,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  these  ter- 
rors the  nation  fled  southward  over  the 
mountains,  and  through  the  storm  and 
snow.  Along  this  Via  Dolorosa,  the 
])oor  peasant  and  her  children  dragged 
through  the  wilderness  of  sorrow,  hun- 
gry but  not  hopeless,  ragged  but  not 
forlorn,  the  spirit  unspeakably  heroic  in 
the  hour  of  their  cruellest  agony. 

The  calamity  which  the  Serbians  are 
unilergoing  at  this  moment  has  no  equal 
in  history.  While  hundreds  are  lying 
sick  and  dying  in  the  enemies  encamp- 
ments, as  prisoners  of  war  and  interned, 
while  the  last  free  Serbians  are  still 
fighting  and  dying  for  the  liberation  of 
their  country  and  ours,  the  remaining 
population  in  Serbia  is  being  extermin- 
ated by  hunger,  exposure  and  disease. 
Their  desperate  misery  demands  an  ur- 
gent organization  of  serious  philanthro- 
l)ic  work,  to  meet  the  great  need  of  heal- 
ing and  bringing  Serbia  into  life  again, 
and  to  enable  the  sorely  tried  little  na- 
tion to  start  afresh  and  regain  her  for- 
mer prosperity. 


IMPERIAL 

The  Leading  San  Francisco 
Motion  Picture  Theatre 

Market  Street  bet.  6th  and  7th 
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(Continued  from  page  eleven) 
cisco.  Findin.y-  these  Point  Riclinioncl 
Iiomes  desirable,  men  working  in  San 
Francisco  purchased  them ;  Init  finding 
the  long  triji  across  the  bay  tedious,  the}' 
began  to  secure  their  work  nearer  home, 
thereby  taking  away  from  San  Francis- 
co quite  a  population  that  should  be 
properlv  taken  care  of  on  this  side  of 
the  bay. 

With  this  serious  point  in  view,  Mr. 
Holberton  solicited  the  assistance  of  the 
men  who  now  compose  this  company, 
became  incorporated  and  started  its 
work.  The  plans  have  been  drawn  for 
one  unit  of  ten  acres,  which  will  be  very 
soon  in  process  of  construction.  Fach 
block  will  be  built  up  complete  with  all 
yards  and  streets  planted,  all  the  houses 
built  harmoniousl}'. 

While  this  was  under  consideration, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Fran- 
cisco appointed  and  financed  an  indus- 
trial survey.  Many  of  you  have  either 
heard  or  read  of  Dr.  Rastall's  report  in 
which  he  pointed  out  many  things  in 
reference  to  the  situation  as  it  exists  in 
San  Francisco  ;  and  from  that  section  of 
his  report  having  to  do  with  housing,  we 
quote  the  following: 

"No  single  thing  would  be  so  effective  as 
the  construction,  upon  a  larger  scale,  of  a 
modern  workman's  suburb,  following  the  gen- 
eral lines  of  the  English  and  German'  garden 
cities,  and  offering  a  maximum  of  advantage 
cities,  and  offering  a  maximum  of  advantages 
at  a  minimum  of  cost  possible,  with  reason- 
able return   on   capital  invested. 

"The  slums  of  the  modern  city  are  the 
breeding  places  of  the  contagious  diseases 
and  crime  which  for  many  such  cities  is  per- 
manently handicapping,  and  seriously,  indus- 
trial efficiency." 

Before  arriving  at  this  conclusion  Dr. 
Rastall  made  a  very  elaborate  survey  of 
the  present  installment  purchase  oppor- 
tunities for  small  homes,  both  in  San 
Francisco  ajul  the  metropolitan  area 
about  the  bay.  This  developed  very 
clearly  the  fact  that  sufficient  opportuu- 


it}'  to  own  a  small  attraclixc  home  docs 
not  exist  in  San  iM-ancisco,  mainly  owing 
to  the  character  of  sub-divisions  here- 
tofore created,  and  to  the  high  initial 
cost  of  real  estate  so  sub-divided. 
Quoting  again  from  Dr.  Rastall : 

"Tliere  is  a  tremendous  demand  in  .San 
Francisco  for  cottages  or  bungalows  to  rent 
for  $25  per  month  or  less. 

"If  an  owner  of  a  block  of  land  in  the  Mis- 
sion or  Potrero,  San  Bruno  or  Bay  View  dis- 
tricts, would  erect,  say,  fifty  five-room  cot- 
tages, costing  about  $1,400  each,  and  value 
his  land  about  $600  per  lot,  making  a  total 
of.  say,  $2,00<3,  tliere  would  be  a  big  demand 
for  these  cottages  or  bungalows  at  a  rental 
from  $22.50  to  $25  per  month,  which  would 
pay  him  handsomely  on  his  money. 

"Tliough  the  demand  in  Oakland  for  cot- 
tages or  bungalows  under  the  $25  per  month 
is  good,  the  demand  is  not  n^carly  as  great  as 
in  San  Francisco." 

"In  my  investigation  I  have  failed  to  find 
anyone  who  makes  a  business  of  building 
cottages  or  bungalows  to  rent  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

"The  cottages  to  rent  are  ones  that  build- 
ers have  erected  and  failed  to  sell  on  the  easy 
payment  plan,  or  cottages  that  have  come 
back  oni  their  hands  by  thei  buyers  failing  to 
payment  plan,  or  cottages  tha  have  come 
back  on  heir  hands  by  the  buyers  failing  to 
keep  up  their  contracts,  and  the  builders  rent 
them  so  as  to  i)roduce  an  iiiicome  while  en- 
deavoring to   sell  them. 

"By  far  the  greater  portion  of  cottages  that 
are  occupied  are  occupied  by  their  owners. 

"Low  priced  property,  with  street  work 
completed  and  other  necessary  conveniences, 
such  as  close  to  car  lines  and  close  to  the 
busy  section  of  the  city,  is  difficult  to  buy 
and,  therefore,  the  property  owner  builds  two 
or  three  flats  as  the  income  on  the  money 
iii'vested  will  bring  greater  returns." 

These  statements  of  Dr.  Rastall  have, 

in  all  probability,  had  great  weight  with 
men  wdio  are  interested  in  this  scheme. 
While  there  may  be  a  certain  feeling  of 
philanthropy  in  undertaking  this  work, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  primarily  it  is 
loyalty  to  San  Francisco  in  assisting  to 
give  her  that  which  she  so  surely  needs 
— that  is,  homes  for  the  people  of  smal- 
ler means  whose  work  is  in  .San  k'ran- 
cisco. 

These  citizens  neither  ask  nor  want 
charity  or  helj);  but  we  do  want  the 
peo|)le  who   work   in   .San    F^rancisco  to 


live  in  -San  k'rancisco  and  those  who 
ha\e  the  interest  of  our  city  in  their 
hearts  will  try  to  make  this  possible. 
Ciarden  City  development  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  most  o])])ortmie  ways  of  do- 
ing this. 

At  the  present  moment  serious  con- 
sideration is  being  given  in  .San  Fran- 
cisco and  elsewhere  to  city  planning, 
and  better  housing  surely  is  one  feature 
that  comes  under  the  head  of  good  city 
planning. 

Inappropriate  Generosity 

Haight:  After  touring  the  world  for 
fifteen  years,  Belva  Pcddleman,  known 
among  musical  critics  as  the  "woman 
Paderewski,"  went  back  to  her  home 
town  the  other  evening  and  treated  her 
former  neighbors  to  a  splendid  classical 
recital. 

Xuno:  Did  the  people  show  any  ap- 
preciation ? 

Haight:  Oh,  yes;  the  next  day  they 
held  a  meeting  and  voted  to  send  the 
lady  a  thousand-dollar  plaver-])iano. — 
The  Famb. 


MARINELLO  BEAUTY  SHOP 

233  Post  St.    Fifth  Floor. 

Wrinkles,  flabby  skin,  fallen  muscles,  double 
chin,  coarse  pores,  muddy  skin,  pimples  and 
all  facial  defects  removed  by  the  only  licensed 
;\Iarincllo  specialists  in  San  Francisco;  treated 
samei  as  my  sliops  at  366  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
Reta  Krauss  Phone  Sutter  1137 


c  ^ibd  (Topper  Sl)oppe 

ART  METAL  CRAFTSMANSHIP 
HandrvToughl    Silver,    Copper,  Bronze 

Let  us  submit  designs  and  estimates 
on  all  metal  art  goods  for  your  home 
Lessons  Given 
474  Suiter  Street  Phone  Kearny  5991 

Bet.  Stockton  &  Powell 


Business  Opportunity  For  Women 

Mrs.  Roberta  N.  Lewis  is  in  charge  of  the  Woman's  Department  of  the  Equitable  Life  of  New  York.  Employ- 
ment will  be  provided  for  women  of  character  who  are  anxious  to  succeed  and  a  wonderful  opening  in  professional  life 
is  thus  made  possible.  College  women,  teachers,  nurses  and  especially  club  women,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call 
or  write  for  particulars.  EQUITABLE  WOMAN'S  DEPARTMENT, 

210  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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The  Winning  of  the  War 

(Continued  from  page  four) 


\\  ith  the  res^istratiun  of  our  \  ouii,L,f 
men  on  June  3  came  a  keener  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact  that  we  are  in  war  and 
what  it  will  mean ;  when  those  selected 
leave  for  the  training  camps,  this  appre- 
ciation will  become  keener  still,  and 
when  they  depart  for  Euro])e  to  fight 
side  by  side  with  the  sons  of  I'rance  and 
the  men  of  England,  it  will  become  even 
more  ])ronounced.  liut  the  final  realiza- 
tion, the  final  ajjpreciation.  will  come  af- 
ter the  battles  have  been  fought  and 
there  are  published  in  our  American  pa- 
l>ers  the  lists  of  the  American  wounded 
and  the  rolls  of  the  American  dead. 

-V  splendid  thing  that  is  to  come  from 
this  war  is  the  accentuation  of  our  ])atri- 
otism.  We  are  going  to  a])])reciate  more 
keenly  what  the  flag  means,  what  the 
country  means,  what  we  mean  to  one  an- 
other. We  are  going  to  realize  that  we 
are  of  one  family.  We  are  going  to  real- 
ize our  brotherhood. 

Xot  that  we  have  not  been  more  or 
less  conscious  of  these  things  in  a  way, 
but  we  have  not  been  put  to  the  test ; 
nothing  has  occurred  to  inflame  the  fires 
that  burn  within  us.  This  war  which  is 
being  waged  not  only  for  our  country 
and  our  children,  but  for  all  the  coun- 
tries and  all  the  children  of  the  earth, 
for  democracy  as  against  autocracy,  and 
for  civilization,  will  ])urify  our  national 
s])irit.  will  glorify  our  patriotism  and 
make  us  rejoice  as  we  have  never  re- 
joiced before  in  our  common  country. 

I  stood  on  a  street  corner  not  long 
ago,  and  a  parade  went  by,  one  portion 
of  which  consisted  of  several  hundred 
children,  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and 
women.  X'o  part  of  that  big  jiarade  re- 
ceived the  attention,  drew  forth  the  ap- 
plause or  wet  the  eyes  of  the  spectators 
as  did  the  part  where  the  children 
marched.  And  by  niy  side  stood  a  man 
who  remained  ])erfectly  (|uiet  until  the 
])rocession  had  gone  b\-.  He  then  turned 
to  me  and  suddenly  exclaimed: 

"I  never  understood  before  what  this 
war  meant;  1  never  had  much  sympathy 
with  it.  Hut  I  see  now  what  it  means. 
We  are  fighting  for  those  children,  those 
boys  and  girls,  those  young  men  and 
young  women,  that  llicy  may  have  a  free 
country  when  their  time  comes  as  we 
have  had  it  when  our  time  came.  l*'rom 
now  on  I  am  going  to  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  help  L'ncle  Sam  win  this 
fight.  I  am  in  it  for  the  sake  of  the  boys 
and  the  girls." 

We  cannot  all  be  fighting  men.  we 
cannot  all  be  in  the  trenches  or  aboard 


the  battleshi])s.  \or  can  we  all  be  men 
of  large  afi'airs  and  so  in  position  to  do 
great  things.  l)ig  things,  as  such  things 
arc  understood.  Hut  each  and  e\ery  one 
of  us  can  do  something  worth  while: 
each  and  every  one  of  us  can  do  to  the 
extent  of  his  or  her  ability ;  and  that 
done,  all  that  could  be  asked  has  been 
done.  Simply  that  each  does  his  or  her 
])art. 

And  the  Red  C  ross  ofi^ers  the  w  a\- ; 
there  is  none  better  outside  the  battle- 
fields   themselves:    and    even   there  is 
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Cross  would  win  this  war.  That  is.  that 
the  group  of  allies  with  the  best  (jrgan- 
ized,  the  most  efi'icient  Red  C  ross  would 
win  the  war.  Whether  or  not  this  be 
true,  certain  it  is  and  beyond  contradic- 
tion that  the  Red  Cross  will  play  a  very, 
very  important  part  in  this  war  and  in 
deciding  wdiere  the  victory  shall  go. 

(Concluded  in  Scf^fcinhcr  issue) 

Clayton  Herring!  jn  Ernest  A.  Clausen 

tierriiigton  &  Clausen 
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817  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


found  the  Red  Cross.  It  is  the  third  arm 
i>f  the  military  service  of  the  L'nited 
States,  the  humanitarian  arm,  the  arm 
upon  which  rests  the  welfare  of  our 
boys,  the  arm  which  may  decide  the  fate 
i)f  the  war  itself. 

It  has  been  declared  by  men  in  clnse 
touch  with   world  aft'airs.  that  the  Red 
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thaly  house.  The  local  decorators  are 
so  interested  in  the  foundation  of  this 
much  needed  department  under  such 
auspicious  circumstances,  that  they  are 
lending  enthusiastic  support  in  the  way 
of  loaning  materials  to  make  the  course 
oft  the  utmost  practical  vakie.  As  most 
of  the  students  taking  this  course  will 
be  practical  workers,  two  evening  lec- 
tures a  week  have  been  arranged,  while 
his  second  lecture  in  the  daytime  Mr. 
Rosse  will  devote  to  costume  designing. 

Another  important  broadening  devel- 
opment is  the  normal  classes  under 
Katherine  Ball.  Miss  Ball's  record  as 
sujjervisor  of  drawing  in  the  .^an  h^ran- 
cisco  public  schools  is  a  marvelous  one. 
Working  under  every  disadvantage,  she 
has  accomplished  results  which  astonish 
everyone  acuainteil  with  the  drawing  in 
the  public  schools  of  America.  In  her 
new  department,  Miss  Ball  plans  to  give 
her  pupils  the  advantage,  not  only  of  her 
knowledge,  but  of  ])ractically  ai)plying  it 
by  teaching  and  supervising  the  classes 
in  the  various  schools.  Every  etYort  is 
being  made  to  broaden  the  field  of  the 
institution  and  to  add  to  the  practicabil- 
ity of  the  courses.  .Mr.  Laurxic,  diretcor 
of  the  Fine  .\rts.  has  given  a  room  at 
the  Fine  .-\rts  that  the  students  ma} 
have  the  encouragement  of  i)uhlic  ex- 
hibition and  criticism.  The  faculty  arc 
working  together  as  an  enthusiastic  unit 
and  the  pro^spects  for  the  students  in  the 
1917-18  term  are  very  bright  indeed.  The 
.\rt  Instittue  pn])ils  ha\e  always  taken 
mcjre  scholarshi])s  in  the  \'arious  com]ie- 
titions  than  any  other  school.  That  this 
record  will  be  maintained  is  a  certaintv. 
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quence  or  emotion  ;  for  it  is  of  a  quality 
that  knows  not  fear  and  cares  not  for 
consequences. 

Very  quickly  you  understood  the  hor- 
rors of  that  Easter  Week  in  Dublin  City, 
when  the  bravest  and  most  daring — the 
idealists — of  its  population  went  down 
before  the  machine  guns  of  the  soldiers. 
You  could  see  the  hantlsome,  brilliant 
editor  leave  his  office  amid  the  tlying 
bullets,  tired  by  both  sides  (if  the  bel- 
ligerents, and  run  to  the  aid  of  an  Eng- 
lish officer  (Captain  Pinfield),  who  lay 
wounded  in  the  street,  uncared  for  by 
either  side.  When  remonstrated  with 
later  on,  Skeffington's  reply  was:  "I 
could  not  let  anyone  bleed  to  death  while 
I  could  help."  Still,  though  not  a  bel- 
ligerent, before  anotlier  day  dawned  he 
had  l)een  arrested  and  riddled  witli  bul- 
lets at  the  order  of  Captain  l!owen 
Colthurst,  though,  following  his  name  on 
the  register  of  arrests  was  written.  ""Xo 
charge." 

Then,  for  the  little  mother  and  her 
boy  came  nights  and  days  of  hideous 
nightmare  ( too  hideous  to  put  into  words 
now),  followed,  while,  careless  of  bullets 
and  bayonets,  amid  fearsome  rumors 
they  sought  the  husband  and  father 
through  the  streets,  prisons,  hospitals 
and  morgues  of  Dublin — and  they  sought 
in  vain. 

.Shcch}-Skeffington,  the  pul)lisher  and 
editor  of  the  only  suffrage  newspapei-  m 
Ireland,  the  man  who  labored  to  have 
women  made  free  and  ec|ual  with  men, 
an  act  which  was  granted  by  the  men 
who  declared  the  country  a  republic, 
could  not  be  made  away  with  without 
some  accounting  being  given,  particularly 
when  his  wife  never  ceased  her  efforts 
until  she  brought  the  truth  to  the  proper 
authorities  in  England.  Sir  Francis  \'ane 
enlisted  the  influence  of  Lord  Kitchener, 
and  Captain  Colthurst  was  tried  by  court- 
martial,  Mrs.  Skeffington  being  refused 
permission  to  present  any  evidence, 
Colthurst  was  sent  as  "a  patient"  to  an 
asylum,  and  then  retired  on  half-pay, 
but  not  dismissed  from  the  service. 

It  was  then  the  blight  of  injustice 
fell  upon  the  widow  of  the  martyred 
editor — a  man  who  would  gladly  have 
.sacrificed  his  life,  if  he  believed  that  act 
would  help  to  free  his  country. 

Xight  and  day,  America  called  to  her 
as  the  one  place  where  she  would  find 
justice ;  but  the  Kaiser  circumvented  her 
and  had  forced  the  United  States  into 
war  before  she  got  here.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, that  England  is  one  of  our  allies 


makes  no  dift'erence  to  Mrs.  Skeffington. 
The  blight  of  injustice  and  the  hand  of 
tragedy  have  graven  their  images  on  her 
face,  heart  and  brain  and  chilled  her 
emotions  to  all  but  the  voice  of  her 
martyred  husband  —  which  bids  her: 
Fight  one — and,  she  will  fight  to  the 
death. 

And  Gets  It 

"\\'hat"s  the  difference  lietween  a 
socialist  and  a  s])ecialist?" 

".\  good  deal.  A  socialist  wants  half 
of  all  you  possess,  and  a  specialist  wants 
it  all." — Life. 
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(Continued  from  page  nine) 
took  the  matter  up  still  further  with  a 
blind  Russian  who  had  just  come  from 
London,  and  this  resulted  in  a  transla- 
tion into  Esperanto  of  a  part  of  one  of 
the  deepest  books  of  devotion  of  the 
East,  which  has  since  been  followed  by  a 
translation  just  completed  in  England 
of  a  further  part  of  the  same  work  from 
the  original  Persian  into  Esperanto, 
which  translation  was  done  jointly  by 
an  English  physician,  a  Persian  j^rince 
in  Teheran,  a  Persian  merchant  living  in 
London,  and  finally  passed  upon  as  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  by  one  of  the  best 
Persian  scholars  in  England,  a  retired 
English  officer  of  the  East  Indian  medi- 
cal service,  who  has  made  the  most  cor- 
rect translation  of  Omar  K]ia}yam  into 
English. 

This  special  instance  ought  to  be  a 
sufficient  answer  to  any  doubt  as  to  the 
power  of  this  common  language  to  hel]i 
men  towards  higher  thought  in  a  uni 
versal  way.  Esperanto  does  not  say  that 
any  one  form  of  thought  is  the  only 
form  that  is  the  best.  It  is  free  for  the 
use  of  all.  It  is  like  the  sun  that  shines 
and  the  rain  that  falls  alike  on  the  just 
and  the  unjust,  but  why  should  we  not 
use  it  for  the  highest  things,  and,  even 
dissatisfied  as  we  are  because  of  our  im- 
perfections, try  to  raise  our  souls  into 
the  higher  atmosphere  of  better  com- 
munion with  (iod  through  sym])athy 
with  the  common  aspirations  of  our  fel- 
low man,  and,  in  this  way,  feel  that  we 
have  done  something  to  advance  the 
world  toward  the  Xew  Day  in  which 
all  peoples  shall  raise  their  faces  toward 
Divine  Light  and  be  able  to  call  to  God 
and    praise    Him  in  the  same  tongue; 

.JU 

He  and  She 

"Are  you  fond  of  literature?"  he 
asked. 

"Passionately,"  she  re])lied. 

"Then  you  must  admire  Sir  Walter 
Scott,"  he  exclaimed  with  sudden  ani- 
mation. "Is  not  his  'Lady  of  the  Lake" 
exquisite  in  its  flowing  grace  and  |)f)etic 
imagery  ?" 

"It  is  perfectly  lovely,"  she  assented, 
clasping  her  hands  in  ecstasy.  "1  suj)- 
pose  I  have  read  it  a  dozen  times." 

"And  Scott's  'Marmion,'  "  he  con- 
tinued, "  and  T'everil  of  the  Peak'?" 

"I  just  dote  u])on  them,"  she  replied. 

".\nd  Scott's  Emulsion?"  he  continued 
hastily,  a  faint  suspicion  dawning  upon 
him. 

"I  think,"  she  interru])ted  rashly, 
"that  it's  the  best  thing  he  ever  wrote." 
— The  Publisher's  Weekly. 
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Red  Cross  at  Work 

(Continued  from  page  irvo) 
ity  of  the  homes  it  was  fought  to  serve, 
would  be  less  than  ashes. 

Miss  Helen  Hay  is  gathering  under 
her  tlie  business  of  furnishing  courses  of 
instruction  in  Home  Dietetics  and  Home 
Care  of  the  Sick.  Miss  Hay  used  to  be 
head  of  the  Illinois  Training  School  for 
Xurses,  and,  through  these  last  three 
years,  was  the  matron  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  hospital  at  Kiev,  and  founded 
a  nurses'  training  school  for  the  Ouecn 
of  Bulgaria,  in  Sofia.  Those  women 
who  w-ish  to  volunteer  as  nurses"  aides 
to  do  chores  in  the  military  hospitals  so 
that  nurses  with  their  many  years  of 
training  can  put  that  training  to  great 
professional  service  must  take  their 
courses  under  Miss  Hay's  llureau.  More 
important,  all  women  with  families  who 
wish  to  take  some  of  the  strain  from  the 
hospital  nurses  they  are  accustomed  to 
tax  in  emergencies,  will  find  these  cour- 
ses ready  for  theiii. 

In  the  direction  of  this  service,  the 
American  Red  Cro.ss  head(|uarters  are 
busy  early  and  late.  The  lights  burn  at 
night  often  long  after  the  rest  of  Wash- 
ington has  gone  to  sleep.  lUit  the  ser- 
\'ice  itself  must  come,  woman  by  wo- 
man, from  the  millions  of  motliers  and 
sisters  and  wives  of  .America's  Army  and 
Xavy.  They  will  ask  and  be  given  a 
task.  There  is  a  call  for  each  of  them 
to  answer. 
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Salt  Babies 

(Continued  from  page  twenty-three) 

"Just  a  little  surprise  from  your 
own  .Vadine.  .-\  uniform  for  each 
of  tlie  Salt  liaby  soldiers  you  will 
find.  (lood  luck  and  ha])i)iness  to 
you  all.  " 

The  -Salt  Babies  were  (leei)ly  grateful, 
and  called  themselves  the  "Xadine 
Guards"  in  honor  of  their  fairy  benefac- 
tor. They  put  on  the  little  khaki  uni- 
forms, and  had  a  most  glorious  feast. 
They  called  it  their  "Patriotic  Party" 
and  it  lasted  until  daybreak,  when  the 
sleepy,  but  contented.  Salt  Baby  sol- 
diers marched  back  into  tlie  sea.  Per- 
haps tliese  dear  little  Salt  Baby  soldiers 
will  be  able  to  watch  out  for  enemy  sub- 
marines. Who  knows  what  the  good 
fairy  .Vadine  may  yet  teach  them  ! 

A  Prospective  Mortgage 

"We  deny  ourselves  nnich.  1  am  sav- 
ing to  build  a  house." 

"Is  your  wife  cheerful  about  it?" 

"Oh,  3'es.  She  thinks  we're  saving  for 
an  automobile." — The  Lamb. 
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The  Scenic  Line 


Direct  to 

Sacramento,   Dixon,  Woodland 
Marysville,  Colusa,  Gridley 
Oroville  and  Chico 

Automatic   Block  Signals 

Observation  Cars 
Rock  Ballasted  Road-Bed 

Through  Observation  Car 
Service  between  Chico, 
Marysville  and  Bay  Cities 
in  connection  with  North- 
ern Electric  Railway. 
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Folder 
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Extension  Telephone  Service 

An  Extension  Telephone  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  home 
by  saving  unnecessary  steps,  time  and  annoyance. 

Connected  with  your  main  telephone 
it  can  be  placed  m  any  part  of  the  house. 
It  doubles  the  value  of  your  telephone  service. 

The  Cost  Is  Small 
The  Convenience  Great 
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FIRST.    WATCH  FOR  IT! 
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"  Every  woman  is  a  valuable  advertising  medium  to  advertisers  whose 
business  appeals  to  women.  Following  are  reasons  why.  Read  tbem  and 
write  for  our  specia  1  Result  Getting  proposition.    It  will  interest 

and  pay  you. 


(1)  "Every woman"  is  a  woman's  paper.    It  is  a  fact 

conceded  by  all  that  women  spend  at  least  85% 
of  money  spent  in  the  home. 

(2)  "Everywoman"  goes  to  women  direct.    Its  readers 

are  99*  ;  women.  This  avoids  the  expensive  ad- 
vertising waste  resulting  from  buying  space  in  a 
medium  of  more  general  circulation  which  does 
not  reach  perhaps  50' ,  of  the  sex  you  want  and 
pay  for. 

(3)  "Everywoman"  is  read  by  women  who  are  inter- 

ested in  their  organized  efforts.  Thus  advertisers 
appeal  largely  to  club  women  who  are  conceded 
progressive  and  intelligent,  and  who  are  the  great- 
est "spenders"  among  the  women,  of  any  com- 
munity. 

(4)  "Everywoman's"  subscribers  are  proud  of  feminine 

progress.  They  read  of  this  progress  in  our  mag- 
azine. This  means  thorough  scrutiny  of  its  con- 
tents and  advertisers  secure  greater  benefit  as  a 
result. 

(5)  "Everywoman"  is  printed  on  excellent  paper  and 

advertisements  are  well  placed  as  to  reading  mat- 
ter. These  physical  advantages  produce  a  more 
attractive  and  more  widely  read  advertisement. 

(6)  "Everywoman"  has  broad  scope,  is  fearless,  diversi- 

fied, clean,  non-sectarian  and  non-partisan.    It  has 


no  enemies  who  would  discredit  those  who  adver- 
tise in  its  columns. 

(7)  "Everywoman"  is  the  official  journal  of  the  National 

Council  of  Women,  composed  of  seven  million 
members  through  its  affiliated  associations  in  the 
United  States.  Reciprocity  is  a  strong  factor  to 
advertisers  who  assist  in  its  upbuilding  efforts. 

(8)  "Everywom.an,"  because  of  its  official  nature,  is  pre- 

served in  homes  and  clubs  for  years.  This  insures 
to  advertisers  greater  permanency  than  is  usual. 

(9)  "Everywoman,"  besides  estimated  local  readers  of 

more  than  25,000  each  month,  goes  to  1000  clubs 
numbering  over  100,000  women  members.  Local 
advertisers  are  charged  for  local  readers  only. 

(10)  "Everywoman's"    subscribers    are    busy  women. 

They  read  this  Magazine  to  the  exclusion,  often, 
of  fiction  and  other  mediums.  The  best  way  to 
reach  them  is  through  the  publication  they  are 
sure  to  read. 

(11)  "Everywom.an"  will  establish  an  Advertiser's  Index, 

making  quick  reference  to  any  advertisement  pos- 
sible to  readers  of  this  magazine. 

(10)  "Everywoman,"  through  an  expert,  will  edit  each 
advertisement  free  of  charge,  when  desired. 


The  advertiser  who  reads  the  above  carefully  must  concede  that  not  one  reason  has  been  forced  and  that 
each  and  every  one  constitutes  a  real  advantage,  whether  for  results  or  general  publicity.  It  is  our  purpose  to 
combine  the  natural  advantages  of  this  magazine  with  an  efficient  service  which  will  maintain  permanent  rela- 
tions with  all  earnest  and  far-seeing  advertisers.    The  law  of  mutual  benefit  is  thus  bound  to  prevail. 
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PJ'.ACE  worth  while  is  peace  wortli 
flighting  for.  Peace  as  the  Pope 
suggests  it,  would  be  but  a  truce 
and  a  victory  for  (iermany.  Terrible  as 
war  is,  now  that  the  struggle  is  on  it 
would  be  folly  to  conclude  it  until  an  end 
is  i)ut  forever  and  a  day  to  the  Prus- 
sian menace.  As  long  as  the  military 
masters  of  (Germany  are  in  control,  the 
nations  of  the  earth  can  not  dwell  in 
security.  Xo  peace  that  does  not  carry 
with  it  the  elimination  of  Junkerism  can 
be  enduring. 

Whether  or  not  France,  England  and 
Russia  fully  understood  the  real  aim 
and  purpose  of  the  Kaiser  and  his  ad- 
\  isers  when  the  war  began  four  years 
ago,  they  know  it  now,  as  (k)es  our  own 
beloved  country,  and  all  other  issues  are 
swept  aside  in  the  face  of  that  under- 
standing. The  freedom  of  those  nations 
now  free  must  be  j^reserved  and  the 
way  prepared  for  the  extension  of  free- 
dom to  all  nations  not  now  so  blessed. 
The  inevitable  alignment  has  come  to 
jjass.  Autocracy,  at  bay,  is  fighting  a 
life  and  death  struggle,  and  there  must 
be  no  cessation  until  Democracy  emerges 
permanently  trium])hant. 

I  do  not  question  the  good  faith  oi 
Benedict,  yet  I  marvel  that  no  word  of 
condemnation  of  (ierman  frightfulness 
accompanied  his  peace  suggestions.  Rav- 
aged Belgium  and  devastated  France  call 
aloud  to  the  Lord  who  said  "vengeance 
is  mine;"  the  women  and  the  children  at 
the  bottom  of  the  seas  ])oint  in  horror 
at  the  submarine ;  families  made  desolate 
and  the  old  and  the  young  maimed  and 
crippled  by  the  brutal  Prussians,  stand 
accusing  witnesses  of  the  barbarism  ol 
the  Kaiser  and  his  cruel  war  lords. 

Shall  ])eaOe  be  concluded  and  these 
things  go  unconsidered?  ( iod  forbid  I 
America  and  her  allies  are  fighting  under 
the  banner  of  Liberty;  they  are  fighting 
to  save  Democracy  and  to  ])reserve 
Civilization ;  but  they  also  are  fighting 
because  of  outraged  Humanity,  and  there 
must  be  a  day  of  reckoning".  .\s  ye  sow, 
so  shall  ye  reap.  The  wildest  savages 
that  ever  lived  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
were  children  in  cruelty  compared  with 
the  war-mad  soldiers  of  the  Emperor's 
army;  they  were  mere  novices  in  atrocity 
compared  with  the  Junkers  of  Germany, 
mere  amateurs  in  barbarity,  in  fright- 
fulness. 

To  my  mind,  the  Trope's  proposal,  pro- 
German  in  effect  though  not  so  intended 


By  Hon.  John  S.  Chambers 
State  Controller 

in  my  judgment,  is  very  unfortunate — - 
almost  a  calamity.  It  will  encourage 
the  pacifist,  inspire  the  German  sympa- 
thizer and  greatly  influence  millions  of 
faithful  Catholics  throughout  the  world. 
It  will  make  more  difficult  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  by  the  .\llies — and  yet 
the  war  must  go  on.  1  have  not  the 
slightest  doul)t  that  tl  lis  will  be  the 
substance   of   the   rei>iy   by   the  Lnited 
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States  and  her  allies,  whether  given 
separately  l)y  each  nation  or  collective- 
ly. 'J  he  war  must  go  on.  In  the  face 
of  the  statements  and  revelations  by 
President  \\  ilson  and  Lloyd  George,  and 
similar  utterances  by  other  high  officials 
of  America,  h-ngland  and  l-'rance.  peace 
terms  as  outlined  by  the  Pojie  can  not 
be  considered.  The  sujjreme  issue  is  not 
the  cessation  of  warfare.  The  su])reme 
issue  is  peace,  but  peace  u])on  an  endur- 
ing, an  everlasting  basis.  .\nd  this 
can  not  be  brought  about  until  the  power 
of  the  war  lords  of  Germany  has  been 
broken  and  broken  forever. 

When  La  h'ollette  and  his  kind  in  the 
Congress  of  the  l  nited  States  and  others 
like  them  throughout  the  nation  criticise 
the  President  and  demand  that  he  state 
the  peace  terms  of  America,  or  insist 
upon    stating    their   own,    neither  this 


country  nor  its  allies  need  pay  particular 
attention,  need  feel  anything  but  annoy- 
ance and  righteous  indignation.  But  not 
so  wdien  the  voice  of  Rome  is  heard. 
The  Pope  occupies  a  singularly  unique 
]K)sition  in  world  affairs.  He  is  the 
spiritual  leader  of  millions  of  men  and 
women.  When  he  speaks,  his  words 
demand  respect  and  attention,  though  he 
talks  of  temporal  affairs.  And  so  his 
l)eace  proposal  can  not  be  lightly  dis- 
missed. And  yet  it  can  not  be  accepted. 
Hence  the  tragedy  of  the  situation. 

When  the  malcontents  in  Congress 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  the  efficient 
l)rosecution  of  the  war  by  .\merica. 
more  ])articularly  when  their  topic  has 
been  terms  of  peace,  I  have  thought, 
despite  a  feeling  of  strong  resentment, 
that  perhaps  out  of  such  evil  good  might 
come:  that  discussion  would  lead  to  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  causes  that 
led  to  the  war,  the  causes  that  make  it 
imperative  to  prosecute  the  war  to  the 
bitter  end,  and  thus  would  tend  to  unify 
l)nblic  sentiment  and  strengthen  the 
liands  of  the  government.  Perhaps,  some 
such  result  will  follow  the  appeal  of  the 
N'atican,  but  even  so  I  fear  far  more 
harm  than  good  will  fi)llow  the  Pope's 
letter  to  the  warring  nations. 

While  1  contend  that  the  war  must 
go  on,  yet  1  abhor  war.  Xo  one  would 
welcome  peace  more  heartily  than  would 
1,  if  the  right  kind  of  peace.  But  I  am 
thoroughly  and  sincerely  convinced  that 
inasmuch  as  war  rages,  it  is  the  duty  of 
.\merica  and  her  allies  to  carry  it  on 
until  not  only  such  tpiestions  as  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  the  right  of  trade, 
the  running  of  boundary  lines,  restitution 
and  indemnity  and  so  on  are  settled,  but 
also  that  the  j)eace  of  the  world  is  made 
secure  and  the  sovereignty  of  small  na- 
tions established. 

Eventually,  it  is  my  belief,  all  nations 
will  be  democracies.  They  must  be  if 
an  end  is  to  be  made  of  war.  But  all 
this  will  be  slow  in  coming.  The  first 
great  step — and  the  step  which  when 
taken  will  justify  the  ending  of  the  pres- 
ent w-ar  and  which  will  mean  the  grad- 
ual inauguration  of  rule  by  the  peoi)le 
in  every  ci\'ilized  country  of  the  world 
— is  the  obliteration  of  the  military  mas- 
ters, the  war  lords  of  Germany,  the 
wiping  out  of  their  cruel  system  of  gov- 
ernment, lentil  that  is  done,  there  can 
be  no  security,  no  guarantee  of  peace. 
(Continued  on  page  iTvelve) 
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NOT  among"  the  beautiful  gleaming 
marbles  of  the  world-famed  Pere 
la  Chaise,  not  among  the  glorious 
and  celebrated  Frenchmen  resting"  in  the 
Pantheon  of  Paris,  but  lying  inconspicu- 
ously in  a  plainly  marked  grave  in  a 
somewhat  obscure  corner  in  the  little- 
known  and  seldom-visited  Cimitiere  de 
Picpus,  lies  all  that  is  mortal  of  him 
from  whom  the  American  revolutionists 
received  their  first  encouragement  and 
help,  Marie  Joseph  Paul  Yves  Roch  Gil- 
bert du  Motier,  who  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen became  the  Martjuis  de  la  Fayette. 
Although  not  twenty  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  our  struggle  for  freedom,  he 
breathed  in  to  the  hearts  of  the  weary 
and  discouraged  soldiers  of  the  colonies 
an  enthusiastic  courage,  and  brought 
brightness  and  gladness  into  the  sad- 
dened and  grief-ridden  days  of  that 
grand  and  solitary  man  upon  whom  the 
fate  of  the  struggling  country  rested. 

That  same  spirit,  that  same  high  prin- 
ciple that  urged  on  and  aided  the  strug- 
gling colonists  in  their  fierce  conflict 
against  hired  Hessians,  pervades  France 
today  in  the  war  which  she  is  waging" 
to  defend  the  liberty  of  nations  against 
German  imperialism,  against  Pan-Ger- 
manism. And  now  it  is  to  America  that 
she  looks  for  renewed  confidence  and 
fresh  energy  to  go  on  to  the  end,  when- 
ever and  whp.tever  that  may  be. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of 
George  Washington,  Paris  held  a  cele- 
bration, and  the  Minister  of  Munitions 
in  an  eloquent  si^eech  recalled  the  ideals 
by  which  the  "sister  democracies"  were 
actuated.  In  glowing  terms  he  jjaid 
homage  to  the  memory  of  the  founder 
of  the  great  American  republic,  upon 
whom,  in  1792,  the  Legislative  Assembly 
in  Paris  had  bestowed  the  title  of 
"French  citizen."  As  Washington  stoo  l 
with  Lafayette  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
history  of  the  American  democracy,  so 
stood  Lafayette,  a  short  time  later,  look- 
ing backward  for  a  moment  upon  the 
blood-stained  area  of  the  Place  de  Revo- 
lution, before  entering  into  the  ho])efnl 
atmosphere  of  the  first  republic  of 
France. 

Came  France  and  the  spirit  of  Lafay- 
ette again  in  1917,  with  never-flagging 
hopefulness  and  an  indomitable  courage, 
to  the  aid  of  a  burdened  and  czar-ridden 
people ;  a  people  whose  sole  cry  was, 
"We  want  a  government;  we  want,  above 
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all,  to  restore  the  strictest  discipline  in 
the  army,  not  only  in  the  interests  of 
Russia  as  a  country,  but  in  those  of  the 
revolution  itself."  .And  that  the  help  sn 
given   was   recognized   and  a])preciated 
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l)y  the  .\ew  Russia  is  best  shown  b\ 
the  wording  of  the  telegram  sent  to 
France  by  M.  Terestchenko,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Afifairs:  "Liberated  Russia  will 
never  forget  the  generous  impulse  with 
which  I*"rance,  out  of  fidelity  to  her 
])ledged  word,  entered  the  struggle.  .She 
will  always  remember  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  salutary  crisis  which  has  just  oc- 
curred in  Russia,  it  was  again  the  ad- 
mirable effort  of  the  French  people  that 
drew  the  weight  of  the  enemy  to  the 
west,  so  enabling  Russia  to  reconstitute 
her  forces." 

It  is  the  greatness,  the  nobleness,  of 
wars  inspired  by  a  democratic  ideal  to 
arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  free  races. 
They  may  be,  and  un(loul)tedly  are,  wars 
of  sentiment,  but  they  are  as  well  con- 
flicts of  determination.  The  new  Rus- 
sian government  proposes  a  peace  with- 
out either  annexation  or  indemnity.  And 
against  this,  the  German  conservatives 
and  annexationists  arc  directing  an  ener- 
getic campaign.  'i'wenly-four  German 
federations  have  already  issued  procla- 
mations stating  that  "only  a  ]icace  bring- 
ing us  increase  of  ])()vver  ind  territorial 
acquisition  can  guarantee  the  national 
existence  of  our  |)co])le,  our  place  among 
nations,  and  our  free  economic  develop-. 


ment."  These  groujis  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  The  seven  most  important  organ- 
izations of  the  agrarians  and  peasants  of 
( iermany  ; 

2.  l""ive  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  in- 
fluential organizations  in  great  and  sec- 
( indary  manufactures  ; 

3.  The  Pan-Germanist  Union,  consist- 
ing of  over  100,000  members ; 

4.  The  Independent  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  a  German  Peace,  to  which 
most  of  the  university  professors  be- 
long ; 

5.  The  Social  Christian  Conference; 

6.  The  National  Union  of  Employees ; 

7.  The  Central  Committee  of  the 
Workmen's  Non-Strike  Trades  Union  ; 

8.  The  Union  of  the  Middle  Classes 
(if  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony; 

9.  The  Union  of  Artisans  of  the  King- 
dom of  liavaria; 

10.  The  Commercial  Union  of  the 
Kingdom   of  Wurtemberg; 

11.  The  Union  of  the  Middle  Classes 
of  the  Empire ; 

12.  The  Union  for  the  Protection  of 
the  Economic  Interests  of  the  Rhine  and 
of  Westphalia. 

And  joining  with  them  is  a  congress 
of  400  delegates  from  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Workpeople's  Associations 
and  Religious  Syndicate.  At  a  recent 
meeting  the  above  organizations  and  as- 
sociations jiassed  a  resolution  demand- 
ing peace  with  indemnities  and  annex- 
ations "completely  compensating  for  the 
sacrifices  Germany  has  made."  Do  not 
such  proclamations  prove  that  Pan-Ger- 
manism is  still  threatening? 

llovv  difl'erent  the  utterances  which  as- 
sert the  dynastic  ambitions  of  the  Teu- 
tons are  from  the  demands  of  the  "free 
countries"  among  the  allies!  First,  no 
annexation,  but  restitution. 

The  French  feel  that  Pismarck,  who, 
over  forty-five  years  ago,  in  the  name  of 
Germany,  laid  a  grasping  hand  on  the 
I-'rench  i)rovinces,  pre])ared  the  war  of 
today.  The  peo])les  of  .Msace  and  Lor- 
raine are  I'rench,  entirely  h'rench,  and, 
although  under  Teuton  sovereignty,  have 
no  symi)athv  for  or  with  the  German 
pco|)le.  in  speech,  manners,  tempera- 
ments and  longings,  they  are  h'rench, 
])urely  b'rench. 

M.  Rii)ot,  referring"  to  the  lost  |)rov- 
inces,  in  a  speech  before  the  hrench 
houses  of  parliament,  early  in  August, 
( Continued  on  page  tiventy eight) 
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THE  first  official  visit  as  appointee 
of  Mayor  Rolph  was  to  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  A  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  his  honor  l)rous4ht  us  an 
immediate  audience  with  Mayor  ICdwards 
of  Kansas  City.  The  latter  graciously 
introduced  Mr.  Dunn,  Sui)erintendent  ol 
Parks,  who,  with  the  Mayor's  secretary, 
Mr.  Edwards,  arransjed  for  a  thorou!.:h 
tour  ihrousjh  their  boulevard  and  i)ark 
system. 

The  park  commission  cif  Kansas  City 
holds  a  position,  we  are  told,  occui)ied 
by  no  other  such  commission.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  fully  equipped  and  (|ualified  cor- 
])oration  for  constructi\e  work,  havin^i;' 
its  own  implements,  such  as  crushers, 
wa,n"ons  and  everything"  necessary  to 
quarry  and  make  roads,  on  a  very  lari^e 
scale.  It  is  different  from  other  park 
hoards  I)ecause  it  has  done  a  lariLje 
amount  of  city  ])lannini4'.  Above  all,  it 
has  planned  and  built  the  most  splendid 
and  complete  system  of  boulevards  in 
America. 
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It  also  has  its  own  greenhouses,  and 
the  parks  are  innumerable.  One  park 
comi)rises  nearly  1500  acres  and  was 
given  to  the  city  by  Mr.  Swope,  who  at 
one  time  stron.gly  oi)posed  the  boulevard 
proposals  and  otlier  schemes  of  the  park 
commissioners,  but  who,  as  he  became 
more  familiar  with  the  results  of  their 
work,  changed  his  mind,  and  in  18% 
gave  this  wonderful  playground  to  the 
city.  'Hie  gift,  however,  carried  with 
it  no  income,  and  the  growth  of  the  park 
has  ])een  slow,  because,  while  it  has 
been  constantly  increasing"  in  favor  with 
the  public  and  is  used  to  a  very  great 
extent,  the  money  to  do  the  things  that 
were  necessary  has  often  not  been  avail- 
able, A  zoological  park  is  within  tliis 
property,  and  it  seems  a  great  attrac- 
tion. They  look  to  have,  in  the  near 
future,  a  large  botanical  garden  and 
conservatory,  in  addition  to  the  present 
projjagating  houses,  which 
ar^  serving  the  entire  sys- 
tem with  plants  and  flowers. 

Kansas  City's  tennis  courts 
numl)cr  a  Iiundred,  and  are 
in  charge  t)f  the  nuniicii)al- 
ity.  It  also  iias  a  nuniber 
municipal  golf  links.  The 
)arks  liave  been  arranged 
to  fit  tile  different  local  dis- 
tricts as  much  as  possible, 
and  the  betterment  of  health 
and  living  conditions  seems 
to  l)e  a  foremost  consider- 
ation, as  the  commission  is 
trying  to  locate  parks  where 
the  industrial  workers  can 
have  the  greatest  benefit 
from  them. 

The    boulevard  system, 
which  is  the  main  feature 
the  city  planning  work 
Kansas  City,   is  simplv 
wonder.     The  commis- 
sion has  opened  boulevards 
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through  slum  districts,  through  unenvi- 
able portions  of  the  city,  and  has  con- 
nected park  with  park  by  these  wonder- 
ful parkways  until  there  is  a  perfectly 
linked-up  system. 

Streets  where  the  price  of  property  and 
the  people  living  on  them  were  degen- 
erating have  been  raised  from  a  low 
grade  to  a  high  grade.  The  commission 
has  connected  fine  I)oulevards  with  bou- 
levards of  convenience.  It  has  made 
ways  of  getting  al)out  and  avoiding 
thereby  the  congestion  that  would  other- 
wise result  in  the  busy  parts  of  the  city, 
because  some  of  these  boulevards  have 
gone  from  main  boulevards  right  through 
a  low,  neglected  part,  built  it  up,  and 
made  a  dififerent  kind  of  neighborhood 
in  both  business  and  residential  districts. 

Practically  all  the  standard  ijoulevards 
are  one  hundred  feet  wide,  lined  with 
double  rows  of  trees.  Let  us  not  de- 
ceive ourselves  in  San  Erancisco:  a  bou- 
levard is  not  a  boulevard  until  it  is  com- 
pletely lined  with  trees.  The  Myer  bou- 
levard has  a  width  of  140  feet  from  the 
Ward  parkway,  near  the  state  line,  to 
the  Paseo,  but  this  is  divided  into  60- 
foot  roadways  on  either  side  of  a  40-foot 
parking.  In  some  instances,  the  electric 
street  railroads  run  through  this  ])ark- 
way,  one  one  side  or  the  other,  'i'his  is 
a  wonderful  provision,  because  later  on, 
if  the  city's  growth  demands  more  road- 
way or  more  cartracks  tiiis  parkway  can 
be  cut  down. 

One  is  impressed  with  the  closeness  of 
the  states  of  Missouri  and  Kansas.  Eor 
many  miles  a  boulevard  divides  them, 
and  one  may  do  business — as  many  do — 
in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  live  on 
the  Kansas  side  of  the  line,  or  vice 
versa. 

For  investigation  and  information  with 
reference  to  the  residential  districts,  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Nichols,  who, 
as  an  enlightened  real  estate  developer, 
has  really  built  up  square  miles  of  the 
handsomest  residence  neighborhoorls  of 
America,  particularly  that  part  of  the 
city  called  the  Mission  Hills,  Sunset  l^is- 
trict  and  Country  Club.  The 
boulevards  of  this  district 
curve  to  conform  to  the  topo- 
graphical lay  of  the  land,  and 
every  advantage  is  taken  to 
assist  nature  rather  than  dis- 
tort it.  The  results  accom- 
plished   by    Mr.    Nichols  are 
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comparable,  in  a  way,  to  those 
of  Edward  H.  Bouton  in  Bal- 
timore and  Duncan  McDuffie 
in  San  Francisco  and  Berke- 
ley. As  a  national  acknowl- 
edgment of  this,  he  has  justly 
been  elected  a  governor  t)f  the 
American  City  Planning'  Insti- 
tute. 

In  one  place  we  found  Pem- 
Ijroke  Lane,  a  little  avenue 
turning  off  frc:>m  the  main  bou- 
levard, gradually  ascending, 
and  on  this  lane,  we  were 
told,  were  to  be  built  only 
houses  of  the  same  English 
style  of  architecture — not  nec- 
essarily the  same  ])lan  or  facade, 
but  they  must  be  of  a  harmo- 
nious English  design.  In  anoth- 
er block  we  found  the  houses 
were  restricted  to  strictly 
Colonial,  while  still  another 
was  to  have  strictly  the  Italian  ty|)e,  sn 
that  the  different  styles  of  architecture 
were  to  be  encouraged,  not  jumbled  to- 
gether where  they  could  clash,  but  each 
block  in  harmony,  restful  and  orderly. 
The  result  is  as  tremendously  satisfying 
as  the  color  harmony  of  our  great  .^an 
Francisco  exposition. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Judd,  of  Chicago,  president 
3f  the  National  Association  of  Real  Es- 
tate Exchanges,  who  has  been  engaged 
in  city  ])lanning  in  his  own  community 
and  has  made  tours  of  investigation  all 
over  the  Cnited  States,  says: 

"After  a  close  study  of  American  cities 
of  200,000  or  more  population,  1  can  say 
without  hesitation  that  Kansas  City 
ranks  first  in  uniform  beauty  of  homes  ; 
their  ideal  proteTction  of  home  surround- 
ings in  the  County  Club  district  has  ad- 
vertised the  city  all  over  the  United 
States." 

Certainly,  for  wholesome  homes,  well 
])rotecte(l,  different,  yet  harmonious  in 
design,  each  one  calling  for  something 
in  its  own  particular  ty])e,  we  must  ad- 
mit that  the  head  ])lanner  did  his  work 
well. 

In  its  better  residential  districts,  the 
homes  of  Kansas  City  range  from  $4,000 
or  $.S,000  and  so  on  up  to  $70,000  and 
$100,000,  or  even  more.  We  found  none 
without  a  reasonable  amount  of  sur- 
rounding garden.  Every  house  is  well 
set  back  from  the  street,  leaving  the 
house  open  to  the  surrounding  air  and 
sunshine.  There  is  a  healthy  ttjnic 
through  the  windows  of  houses  built 
like  this. 
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W'e  must  say  that  we  saw  the  more 
beautiful  designs  grouped  together  in 
adjacent  streets  and  boulevards  entirely 
free  from  the  intrusion  of  detrimental 
l)uildings,  such  as  apartment  houses  and 
businesses  or  garages,  which  are  good  in 
themselves,  but  not  desirable  mi.xed  uji 
in  single  family  residential  districts. 
.\nd  in  nearly  every  city  the  single  fam- 
ily liomes,  we  find,  are  in  number  great- 
er than  all  other  kinds  of  buildings. 

And  thus  we  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  idea  of  zoning  the  city, 
wdiich  must  be  the  very  first  thought 
in  constructive  city  planning:  to  /.one 
the  city  by  ordinance — to  district^  it — to 
group  buildings,  houses  and  business  ac- 
tivities so  that  each  may  have  its  own 
requirements,  interfering  not  with  oth- 
ers, nor  being  interfered  with  by  them. 
Many  cities  now  so  regulate  building 
development.  San  iM'ancisco  is  not  yet 
one  of  them,  unfortunately,  and  there 
seems  little  reason  except  lack  of  trying. 
A  city  can  restrict  new  building  permits 
as  carefully  as  tlic  large  real  estate  clc- 
veloper,  and  much  more  comprehensive- 
ly, for  the  general  welfare,  con\-enience, 
cf)nifort  and  health  of  all. 

W  hat  more  \ahiablc  work  can  one  do 
than  to  plan  and  protect  beautiful  homes, 
located  on  beautiful  streets  and  boulc- 
\'ards,  for  the  children  (}f  ( iod  to  live  in? 

(NOTE. — Mrs.  Wilkins  was  appointed  in  December. 
1916.  by  Mayor  James  Rolph  and  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  San  Francisco  as  a  special  commis^fioncr  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  important  city-planning 
projects  in  Eastern  cities  which  might  be  useful  to  San 
Francisco.  This  article  is  the  second  of  a  series  out- 
lining the  more  important  of  Mrs.  Wilkins'  observations. 
—Editor.) 


It  Happened  in  Illinois 

The  time  was  registration  day ;  the 
]dace  was  a  small  town  in  Southern  Illi- 
nois. There  was  no  girl.  He  was  a  gen- 
tleman (jf  cplor,  and  the  registrar  was 
having  considerable  trouble  explaining 
the  wdiy's  and  wherelor's  of  the  registra- 
tion. At  last  Rastus  showed  a  faint 
glimmer  of  intelligence. 

"Ds  heyah  registnashum  fo'  de  dral' 
am  a  whole  lite  like  'lection  xotin',  ain't 
it?"  he  asked  uncertainly. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  kindly  registrar. 

Rastus  scratched  his  head  in  trouliled 
doubt.  lie  was  thinking  dccplw  Pres- 
ently his  brow  cleared  and  a  smile 
spread  over  his  face.  He  had  come  to  a 
decision. 

"Den  I  votes  fer  Julius  Jackson  ter  be 
drafted,"  he  said.  "1  nebah  did  hab  no 
use  fo'  dat  niggah." — Life. 

TRIUMPHANT 
By  M.  RoBBiNs  Lampson 

H,  wJial  of  the  clouds  that  dull  the  da\). 
Or  rvhal  of  the  dark  of  night. 
So  long  as        song  can  have  its  Wa]), 
And  nip  hand,  the  power  to  write? 

Oh,  what  if  the  earth  is  full  of  care. 

Or  troubles  are  lil(e  the  sea. 
Since  still  I  can  sing  in  the  open  air 

The  joy  that's  alive  in  me? 
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The  Agonies  of  War 

And  the  Agonies  of  Peace 

FOR  more  than  three  years  a  large  part  of  the  world  has 
lived  and  died  in  the  agonies  of  war.  Every  few  months 
has  seen  some  small  country  drawn  helplessly  into  the 
devouring  conflagration.  Every  living  soul  in  Europe  who 
feels,  has  had  this  hideous  nightmare  thrust  upon  it.  Finally, 
the  same  abyssmal  forces  of  inhuman  greed  and  tyranny 
sprung  from  out  the  ocean's  depths,  and  with  the  betrayal  of 
every  promise  of  kindly  feeling  and  justice,  slaughtered  our 
people  without  mercy,  thereby  forcing  us  into  the  mad  butch- 
ery which  they  are  pleased  to  call  war.  Our  government  and 
our  people  endured  humiliation  and  injury,  insult  and  treach- 
ery from  those  whom  they  sheltered  and  trusted,  before  they 
took  action.  Among  the  most  patient  people  on  earth, 
patience  had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  And,  for  our  own  salva- 
tion and  the  salvation  of  the  remnant  of  civilized  peoples, 
whom  the  barbarians  were  fast  slaughtering,  we,  very  reluc- 
tantly, faced  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  trench  warfare,  liquid 
fire,  the  scorpions  of  the  sea,  and  all  the  other  devices  of  the 
devil  as  a  final  choice  between  evils.  We  went  into  all  those 
agonies  of  war  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Peace  for  ourselves 
and  peace  for  the  dying  nations  of  Europe.  We  went  in, 
knowing  full  well  the  price  we  would  have  to  pay  for  a  last- 
ing peace,  for  no  other  kind  is  worth  talking  about. 

Indeed,  we  in  America  have  been  through  the  agonies  of 
peace  (?)  for  almost  three  years.  We  have  passed  through 
the  snares  and  the  delusions  of  Kaiser-made  peace  until  we 
were  driven,  all  unprepared,  into  the  toils  of  Kaiser-made 
war.  We  cannot  again  be  baffled  and  deceived  by  the  Im- 
perial German  Government's  peace  suggestions,  which  here- 
tofore were  only  used  to  gain  time  for  the  preparation  of 
more  fearful  depredations. 

Now,  however,  that  the  Pope  has  put  forward  a  plea  for 
Peace,  we  feel  that  the  Austrian  government,  at  least,  may 
be  honest  in  its  desires  to  bring  an  end  to  the  carnage  in 
which  it  has  been  steeped.  There  is  some  hope  there.  For, 
in  this  plea  which  the  Holy  Father  makes  to  England,  he 
suggests,  in  the  following  sentences,  that  some  of  the  suffer- 
ers have  sought  his  help,  when  he  says: 

"Is  this  civilized  world  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  field 
of  death?  And  Europe,  so  glorious  and  so  flourishing — is  it 
going,  as  if  stricken  by  a  universal  madness,  to  run  to  the 
abyss  and  to  lend  its  hand  to  its  own  suicide? 

"In  such  a  terrible  situation  and  in  the  presence  of  men- 
ace so  serious,  we  who  have  no  particular  political  aim  do 
not  listen  to  suggestions  or  to  the  interests  of  any  of  the  bel- 
ligerent parties,  but  are  solely  impelled  by  a  sentiment  of  our 
supreme  duty  as  the  common  father  of  the  faithful,  by  the 


solicitation  of  our  children  who  implore  our  intervention  and 
our  pacifying  work." 

Of  course,  it  is  most  difficult  to  understand  why  His 
Holiness  did  not  make  his  plea  for  peace  entirely  to  the  pow- 
ers who  drenched  the  inoffending  and  unprepared  countries 
of  Belgium  and  France  in  blood,  going  on  four  years  ago ; 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  his  faith  in  any  of  their  promises 
is  as  badly  shattered  as  is  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Cer- 
tainly, it  takes  a  Pope  or  an  angel  to  have  faith  in  such  ene- 
mies— we  never  can.    We  cannot  think  them  human  at  all. 

4»  4, 

Strike  and  Strike  Hard! 

Is  General  Pershing's  Admonition 

IT  is  quite  apparent  that  Major-General  Pershing,  now  in 
command  of  the  Americans,  somewhere  in  France,  is 
more  than  fatigued  with  the  welter  of  words  indulged  in 
by  the  limelight  Senators  who  waste  the  time  listening  to 
their  own  eloquence  (?)  while  thousands  of  lives  are  lost  in 
waiting  for  the  help  which  our  Allies  are  entitled  to,  both 
for  their  salvation  and  our  own — for,  in  clear-cut  words,  a 
few  days  ago,  he  said  to  the  Associated  Press: 

"This  war  can  be  won  only  by  hard  and  forceful  blows 
delivered  by  a  well  trained  American  army  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  allied  armies." 

Deploring  the  lukewarmness  of  the  American  people  in 
regard  to  the  war.  General  Pershing  added: 

"Every  man,  woman  and  child  should  suport  the  Admin- 
istration in  its  determination  to  arm  and  equip  the  American 
army  and  to  keep  up  its  morale  and  that  of  the  allied  armies. 
This  war  will  not  be  won  by  talk  or  by  subscribing  to  the 
Red  Cross.  The  American  people  must  come  to  a  full  realiza- 
tion of  what  the  war  means.  It  can  be  won  only  by  striking 
hard  and  forceful  blows,  not  otherwise." 

The  General  was  very  emphatic  in  the  interview,  which 
lasted  only  a  few  minutes. 

Unless  the  Pope  has  great  influence  over  the  enemies  of 
mankind,  and  can  induce  them  to  withdraw  their  armies  from 
the  invaded  countries,  and  make  full  reparation  and  restitu- 
tion, together  with  submitting  their  fate  to  a  court  of  nations, 
there  is  nothing  left  but  to  fight  until  the  Hohenzollerns  are 
crushed,  root  and  branch;  for  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  it 
is  only  through  such  measures  t4iat  the  world  can  ever  be 
rescued  from  savagery  and  slavery.  Far  better  to  die  now 
than  to  face  the  fate  of  Belgium.  To  that  end,  and  with 
the  ideals  of  real  peace  constantly  in  mind,  neither  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  nor  any  true  citizen  of  America  can 
be  diverted  from  the  enormous  responsibilities  to  which  we 
have  pledged  ourselves,  no  matter  what  the  cost.    It  is  noth- 
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ing  less  than  traitorous,  both  to  our  allies  and  ourselves,  as 
well  as  to  future  generations,  to  neglect  one  iota  which  would 
help  our  Government  now. 

^ 

Capital  and  Labor — 

Come  Together!    Pull  Together! 

CAPITAL  and  labor — wake  up!  Begin  to  think  and 
think  hard.  Then  come  together  and  pull  together! 
Your  interests  are  identical ;  neither  one  can  get  along 
without  the  other.  In  the  struggle  now  going  on  in  San 
Francisco  between  the  corporation  of  the  United  Railroads 
and  the  striking  carmen,  no  other  dividends  than  loss,  hard- 
ship and  hatred  can  ever  come  out  of  such  a  difference,  and 
they  are  so  worthless  no  men  in  America  today  can  afford 
to  cash  them. 

In  a  bewildering  array  of  figures  which  would  take  the 
nerves  of  adding  machine  to  grasp,  the  management  of  the 
United  Railroads  proves  to  its  own  satisfaction  that  it  can- 
not increase  the  wages  of  the  workmen  on  its  lines  and  pay 
dividends.  That  might  be  so — although  it's  not  so  long  ago 
since  these  roads  were  making  millions.  But  if  it  is  so,  call 
off  the  dividends  until  the  Government  strangles  the  crazy 
cost  of  living  and  a  few  of  the  sharks  who  are  responsible 
for  this  kind  of  brigandage. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  Railroads,  set  your  adding  ma- 
chine to  work  again,  with  a  strict  injunction  to  be  both  care- 
ful and  correct,  and  see  if  the  cost  of  bringing  strikebreakers 
from  far  and  wide  to  San  Francisco,  supporting  them  en 
route,  caring  for  them  upon  their  arrival,  being  responsible 
for  their  conduct  while  here,  and  generally  protecting  them, 
does  not  cost  more  from  the  very  beginning  than  the  differ- 
ence between  the  old  payroll  and  the  three  dollars  and  a  half 
a  day  which  your  old  employees  now  demand.  And  eight 
hours  a  day  is  not  too  short  when  exposed  to  all  kinds  of 
weather  and  all  kinds  of  grouching  strangers.  Also,  remem- 
ber, gentlemen,  they  cannot  talk  back. 

Then,  too,  the  greater  number  of  these  men  are  married; 
they  have  nice  families,  as  we  all  saw  during  their  parade, 
and  there  is  no  better  assets  nor  dividends  in  any  country 
than  these  clean,  young  American  citizens.  The  same  can 
be  said  of  their  mothers.  We  would  guarantee  that  Dr.  Her- 
bert Hoover,  the  world-famed  food  guardian,  would  find  as 
excellent  an  army  of  economists  among  those  mothers  as  is 
to  be  found  within  the  walls  of  any  university  in  this  country. 

These  are  not  the  days  for  strikes — days  when  skulking 
spies  and  traitors,  who  are  waiting  with  bated  breath  to  make 
and  find  a  division  between  us  which  will  enable  them  to 
earn  their  filthy  pay  from  our  enemies,  and  give  the  I.  W. 
W.'s  the  chance  they  want  to  commit  further  depredations 
and  hide  behind  the  cloak  of  labor — which  they  labor  to 
avoid. 

We  do  not  believe  in  strikes — there  is  a  lack  of  intelli- 
gence somewhere,  and  a  lack  of  consideration  for  the  public, 
who  are  usually  paying  the  price,  when  men  will  not  adjust 
their  differences  in  this  the  twentieth  century.     What  the 


municipal  railroads  with  a  couple  of  years'  experience  can 
pay  their  men,  and  make  a  large  profit  besides,  the  United 
Railroads  can  also  pay. 

Come  together!  Pull  together — capital  and  labor!  Do 
not  contract  Kaiseritis,  fellow  citizens.  It  is  both  contagious 
and  deadly. 

California  Highest  Wage 
Giver  in  United  States 

CALIFORNIA  has  broken  another  record.  The  State  In- 
dustrial Welfare  Commission  has  made  the  minimum 
wage  ten  dollars  per  week  for  adult  women  who  work 
in  mercantile  business.  Twenty-five  thousand  girls  will  be 
benefited  by  this  law,  which  will  go  into  effect  by  the  first 
of  September.  From  every  standpoint  of  justice,  this  law 
will  prove  an  excellent  safeguard  to  the  girls  who  are  em- 
ployed as  clerks  in  all  mercantile  establishments.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  the  improvement  which  this  act  will  bring  into 
the  lives  of  those  girls,  when  it  is  made  clear  that  over  forty- 
six  per  cent  of  the  girl  clerks  received  only  eight  dollars  per 
week,  and  among  the  younger  girls,  over  sixty-one  per  cent 
received  less  than  six  dollars  per  week. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  girl  who  is  still  learning  the  busi- 
ness, and  somewhat  progressed,  will  receive  eight  dollars 
per  week,  and,  in  company  with  the  girl  who  has  passed  the 
learning  stage,  and  is  in  receipt  of  ten  dollars  a  week,  both 
will  automatically  receive  a  raise  of  fifty  cents  per  week  every 
six  months  of  their  employment. 

As  a  further  guarantee  and  protection  to  the  girls  who 
have  to  depend  entirely  upon  their  own  efforts,  the  employer 
is  compelled  to  pay  full  wages  to  "part  time"  workers  if  he 
desires  their  help.  Of  course,  it  is  clear  that  this  class  will 
disappear  from  competition  with  those  who  must  work  for  a 
living.  This  is  clearly  an  economic  gain,  as  the  "part  time" 
worker  usually  is  not  in  need  of  the  employment,  and  merely 
takes  the  few  hours'  work  for  the  sake  of  pocket  money. 
Doubtless,  this  arrangement  will  empty  the  husband's  pock- 
ets now  and  then;  but  that's  what  husbands'  pockets  are 
good  for,  as  we  understand  it. 

Yards  of  words  could  never  be  as  serviceable  in  advo- 
cating National  Woman's  Suffrage  as  is  this  one  act;  for, 
were  it  not  that  California  had  full  suffrage,  no  such  act 
would  have  passed.  This  is  a  measure  to  which  the  women 
of  California  who  have  taken  up  legislative  work  have  de- 
voted much  time  and  attention.  They  now  feel  that  their 
labors  have  brought  appreciable  results. 

Mrs.  Katherin  Phillips  Edson,  of  the  State  Industrial 
Welfare  Commission,  together  with  her  fellow-workers. 
Judge  Frank  J.  Murasky,  A.  B.  C.  Dohrmann,  Alexander 
Goldstein,  and  Walter  Matthewson,  feel  that  a  good  work 
has  been  accomplished.  They  are  now  hoping  that  the 
schools  will  encourage  vocational  training,  so  that  the  gradu- 
ates of  high  schools  will  be  fully  equipped  to  enter  the  mer- 
cantile work  without  further  loss  of  time. 
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To  the  Menil)ers  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Women  : 

THERE  has  been  much  misunder- 
standint^  of  the  scope  of  the 
Woman's  Committee  in  Washing- 
ton, and  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
emphasize  through  Everyvvoman  some 
l)oints  I  had  endeavored  to  make  clear 
in  earlier  numbers. 

On  account  of  the  many 
ofTers  of  service  from  large 
organizations  of  women,  the 
Council  of  National  Defense 
decided  to  ask  a  committee 
of  women  to  co-ordinate  all 
these  ofTers — to  be  a  chan- 
nel through  which  the  gov- 
ernment might  send  its  re- 
quests. 

This  appointment  came 
after  these  organizations  had 
planned  their  work.  Our 
own,  for  example,  had  lioped 
to  be  the  clearing  house  for 
our  7,000,000  women,  and 
many  among  the  govern- 
ment authorities  expressed 
satisfaction  that  we  were 
undertaking  this  big  task. 
But  the  difficulty  came  at 
once  when  some  of  the  or- 
ganizations in  membership 
decided  they  must  individu- 
alize their  i)0\ver,  working 
alone,  where  only  union  of 
strength  was  desired  by  the 
government. 

This  precipitated  what  we 
now  believe  to  be  the  ideal 
service,  througii  tlie  union 
of  all  women  of  tiie  I'nited 
States. 

Naturally,  we  were  loyal 
to  the  request,  and  sus- 
pended registration  wliich 
could  only  include  some  of 
the  women,  large  though 
that  portion  would  be.  The 
item  of  regret  now  is  that 
not  every  organization  has 
put  aside  its  own  interests 
for  the  greater  good ;  and 
again  confusion  has  arisen. 

I  am  adding  the  hope  once 
more  that  every  member  of 
our  council  will  remain 
loyally  in  touch  with  this 
defense  committee,  and  ac- 


By  Mrs.  Philip  North  Moore, 
President 


ccpt    its    advice  as 
toucli   with    the  war 
ington. 


most 
need^ 


closely  in 
at  Wash- 


We  are  proud  that  we  may  now  add 
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SAVE  THE  W^HEAT.— One  wheatless  meal  a  day 


Use 


corn,  oatmeal,  rye  or  barley  bread  and  non-wheat  breakfast  foods. 
Order  bread  twenty-four  hours  in  advance  so  your  baker  will  not 
!)ake  beyond  his  needs.  Cut  the  loaf  on  the  table  and  only  as  re- 
quired. Use  stale  bread  for  cooking,  toast,  etc.  Eat  less  cake 
and  pastry. 

Our  wheat  harvest  is  far  below  normal.  If  each  person  weekly  saves  one  pound 
(jf  wheat  flour,  that  means  150,000,000  more  bushels  of  wheat  for  the  .Mlies  to  mix  in 
their  bread.     This  will  help  them  to  save  DKMOCRACV. 

SAVE  THE  ME.\T. — Reef,  mutton  or  pork  not  more  than 
once  daily.  Use  freely  vegetables  and  fish.  At  the  meat  meal 
serve  smaller  portions,  and  stews  instead  of  steaks.  Make  made- 
dishes  of  all  left-overs.  Do  this  and  there  will  be  meat  enough 
for  everyone  at  a  reasonable  price. 

We  are  today  killing  the  dairy  cows  and  female  calves  as  the  result  of  high  price. 
Therefore,  eat  less,  and  eat  no  young  meat.  If  we  save  an  ounce  of  meat  each  day  per 
person,  we  will  have  additional  supply  equal  to  2,200,000  cattle. 

SAVE  THE  ]\nLK.— The  children  must  have  milk.  Use 
every  drop.  Use  buttermilk  and  sour  milk  for  cooking  and  mak- 
ing cottage  cheese.    Use  less  cream. 

SAVE  THE  FATS. — W^e  are  the  world's  greatest  fat  wasters. 
Fat  is  food.  Butter  is  essential  for  the  growth  and  health  of 
children.  Use  butter  on  the  table  as  usual  but  not  in  cooking. 
Other  fats  are  as  good.  Reduce  use  of  fried  foods.  Save  daily 
one-third  ounce  animal  fats.  Soap  contains  fats.  Do  not  waste 
it.    Make  your  own  washing  soap  at  home  out  of  the  saved  fats. 

Use  one-third  ounce  less  per  day  of  animal   fat  and  375,000  tons  will   be  saved 

yearly. 

SAVE  THE  SUGAR. — Sugar  is  scarcer.  W^e  use  today 
three  times  as  much  per  person  as  our  Allies.  So  there  may  be 
enough  for  all  at  reasonable  price,  use  less  candy  and  sweet 
drinks.  Do  not  stint  sugar  in  putting  up  fruit  and  jams.  They 
will  save  butter. 

If  everyone  in  .America  saves  one  ounce  of  sugar  daily,  it  means  1,100,000  tons  for 
the  year. 

SAVE  THE  FUEL. — Coal  comes  from  a  distance  and  our 
railways  are  overburdened  hauling  war  material.  Help  relieve 
them  by  burning  fewer  fires.    Use  wood  when  you  can  get  it. 

USE  THE  PERISHABLE  FOODS.— Fruits  and  vegetables 
we  have  in  abundance.  As  a  nation  we  eat  too  little  green  stuffs. 
Double  their  use  and  improve  your  health.  Store  potatoes  and 
other  roots  properly  and  they  will  keep.  Begin  now  to  can  or 
dry  all  surplus  garden  products. 

USE  LOCAL  SUPPLIES.— Patronize  your  local  producer. 
Distance  means  money.  Buy  perishable  food  from  the  neighbor- 
hood nearest  you  and  thus  save  transportation. 

GENERAL  RULES 

Buy  less,  serve  smaller  portions. 
Preach  the  "Gospel  of  the  Clean  Plate". 
Don't  eat  a  fourth  meal. 

Don't  limit  the  plain  food  of  growing  children. 
Watch  out  for  the  wastes  in  the  Community. 

Full  garbage  pails  in  .-\merica  mean  empty  dinner  pails  in  America  and  Europe. 
If  the  more  fortunate  of  our  people  will  avoid  waste  and   eat  no  more  than  they 
need    the  high  cost  of  living  problem  of  the  less  fortunate  will  be  solved. 

TTrMv/rT7  nAT>T^  HERBERT  HOOVER, 

HOMi!.  UAKU  United  States  Food  Administrator. 


to  our  membership  that  helpful  new 
organization,  the  Militia  of  Mercy,  with 
Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond  as  presi- 
dent, an  organization  sure  to  see  the 
emergency  the  moment,  and  how  to 
meet  it. 

Again,  that  finely  ecpiipped  force, 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  .\ssocia- 
tion.  has  come  to  us  at  a  time  wlien  we 
most  need  its  aid. 

May  I  e^-press  to  our 
members,  as  to  all  who  have 
known  our  aims,  our  belief 
that  this  Council  of  the 
United  States  will  be  the 
strong  force  in  reconstruc- 
tion after  the  War? 

The  women  of  other  coun- 
tries are  looking  to  us  as  the 
strong  sister  council,  and  we 
must  be  ready  to  meet  their 
needs. 

.\'o  single  organization 
outside  the  council  has  the 
official  right  to  speak  for  the 
women  of  the  L-nited  States, 
and  that  is  a  strong  reason 
for  holding  together,  and 
j)laiining  for  the  future. 

The  next  biennial  of  the 
Council  will  be  iield  the  week 
of  December  8th  in  Wash- 
ington, and  every  depart- 
ment will  turn  its  work  to- 
ward the  reconstruction. 

May  I  say  that  the  reason 
the  minutes  of  our  May 
board  meeting  have  not 
reached  the  members  is  the 
illness  of  our  Recording  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Keefe? 

Mrs.  Rogers  had  resigned 
on  account  of  ill  health,  and 
Mrs.  Keefe  accepted  the 
position,  to  our  great  satis- 
faction. 

*  *  * 
While  we  were  in  Wash- 
ington in  June.  Mr.  Hoover 
planned  the  work  of  the 
state  programs,  based  on 
the  co-operation  of  women. 
The  response  to  the  pledge 
then  formulated  and  sent 
broadcast,  marshaling  the 
women  of  the  country  be- 
hind the  food  adniinistra- 
( Contiinicd  on  Page  31) 
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SO  little  of  India  is  known  to  the 
^^'est  beyond  its  geographical  lo- 
cation that  the  country  and  peo- 
ple are  almost  an  abstract  conception  to 
the  general  public,  to  be  epitomized  in 
a  few  vague  traditions,  such  as  child- 
marriage  and  suttee,  or  a  scattering  of 
descriptive  adjectives  not  less  impres- 
sionistic, whereby  all  Indians  become 
either  ascetics,  mystics  or  snake-charm- 
ers. Of  late,  women's  clubs  have  seized 
upon  India  as  legitimate  prey  for  their 
intellectual  prowlings,  and  unearthed  a 
few  facts  of  her  ancient  greatness.  Art- 
ists, hungry  for  new  sensations,  have 
begun  to  plumb  the  unsounded  depths 
of  Indian  aesthetics,  old  as  antiquity  it- 
self. The  stray  notes  of  oriental  music, 
the  exotic  flash  of  oriental  coloring,  the 
langorous  rhythm  of  oriental  dances  that 
occasionally  find  their  way  into  West- 
ern repertoires,  are  but  forecasts  of  this 
awakening  desire  to  learn  from  a  civili- 
zation which  reached  its  height  when 
Greece  was  emerging  from  barbarism, 
and  whose  glories  extended  far  into  the 
sixteenth  century. 

It  is  a  sociological  truth  that  the  civ- 
ilization of  any  country  is  measured  by 
the  status  of  its  women.  The  grandeur 
that  was  Rome  mouldered  away  when 
the  Roman  mother  sank  to  the  level  of 
degraded  courtesan ;  but  the  social 
structure  of  India,  whose  civilization  an- 
tedates that  of  Rome,  endures  intact  to 
the  present 'day,  owing  its  vitality  large- 
ly to  its  preservation  of  the  feminine 
ideal. 

One  hears  much  of  the  suppression  of 
the  Indian  woman,  but  she  herself  will 
be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  it  came 
only  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
oppression  of  the  Indian  man.  l>oth  are 
the  victims  of  an  alien  political  domin- 
ation, and,  as  a  nation,  they  ha\e  suf- 
fered accordingly,  but,  socially,  their  rel- 
ative positions  remain  the  same. 

To  study  Hindu  womanhood  with  any 
degree  of  sympathetic  analysis,  it  is 
necessary  to  discard  all  preconceived 
ideas  of  feminism,  engendered  in  a  dif- 
ferent environment,  under  other  skies. 
Even  among  Eastern  women  she  stands 
unique.  Her  sequestered  life  must  not 
be  confused  with  her  sister  of  the  Turk- 
ish harem.  Neither  is  her  exclusive 
dedication  to  wife  and  motherhood  syn- 
onymous with  that  of  the  women  (jf 
China  or  Japan.  Ecpially  distinct  in 
her  culture  from  the  women  of  the  East 
as  of  the  West,  one  touches  upon  points 
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of  resemblance  that  end  in  dissimilarity. 

The  life  of  the  Hindu  woman  is  pre- 
eminently a  vicarious  ofTering,  and  as 
such  the  essence  of  her  nature  is  devo- 
tional. Her  life  is  dedicated  to  her  fam- 
ily, her  husband,  her  country  and  her 
God,  in  a  successive  abandonment  of 
service,  all  the  more  complete  for  being 
entirely  voluntary.  To  her,  the  highest 
ideal  of  life  is  not  the  self-expression  of 
the  Western  woman,  but  the  self-surren- 
der of  the  passionate  devotee,  to  whom 
no  sacrifice  is  too  great  for  the  object 
of  its  adoration.  How  does  she  achieve 
this  spirit  of  self-abnegation  ?  The  an- 
swer is  written  deep  in  Hindu  philosophy 
and  social  life. 

The  social  custom  of  the  Hindus, 
which  is  founded  upon  its  religion  and 
abides  by  it  more  completely  than  any 
other  society,  prescribes  marriage  for  all 
the  members  of  its  group,  except  such 
as  surrender  all  social  ties  and  obliga- 
tions by  adopting  a  life  of  asceticism. 
The  way  is  open,  and  the  choice  is  free, 
but  all  who  remain  within  the  social 
organism  obey  its  dictums  to  the  letter. 

Thus,  inevitably  foreordained  to  mar- 
riage, the  Hindu  maiden  is  taught  from 
infancy  that  true  life  begins  for  her 
only  upon  the  finding  of  her  other  self, 
and  she  is  trained,  not  so  much  in  any 
school  of  thought,  as  in  an  attitude  of 
mind,  best  described  as  devotional.  The 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  worship  is 
traditional  in  every  Indian  home.  It  has 
but  to  be  impressed  upon  the  plastic 
mind  of  youth  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
next  generation. 

From  the  moment  when  she  rises  with 
the  sun,  to  begin  the  day's  work  with 
him,  this  spirit  of  worship,  spontaneous 
as  a  child's,  manifests  itself  in  every 
thought  and  act.  Her  mind  awakes  to 
its  functions  with  a  prayer  of  consecra- 
tion, followed  by  an  act  of  purification, 
her  morning  bath.  As  the  light  of  dawn 
reddens  the  quiet  waters  of  the  lotus- 
tank  that  forms  the  nucleus  of  every  In- 
(h'aii  home,  she  chants  an  invocation  to 
the  su])reme  deity,  then,  reverently 
s]jrinkling  a  few  drops  of  the  sacred 
water  on  her  hair,  she  stej^s  in  and  ])cr- 
forms  her  ablutions.  Her  bath  over, 
the  maiden  returns  to  dress  and  ])iirify 
the  house,  which  is  regarded  as  a  shrine 
of  omnipresent  deity.  Draping  the  five 
yards  of  her  "sari"  about  her,  her  lux- 


uriant tresses  floating  free  until  dry,  she 
and  her  sister  inmates  of  the  household 
go  about  their  several  tasks.  One 
washes  the  floors  and  walls ;  another 
prepares  the  repast  for  the  family,  to 
be  eaten  after  tlie  morning  worship ; 
another,  specially  privileged,  selects  and 
arranges  flowers  from  the  garden  for 
the  "Room  of  God,"  where  each  mem- 
ber of  the  house  repairs  daily  for  indi- 
vidual meditation  and  worship  before 
the  routine  of  life  begins. 

If  cleanliness  is  a  prerequisite  to  God- 
liness anywhere  in  the  world,  it  is  in 
India,  where  everyone  must  bathe  at 
least  once  daily,  as  a  religious  rite,  and 
where  the  costume  of  men  and  women 
is  changed  and  washed  before  and  after 
eating. 

It  must  be  understood  that  family  life 
is  still  patriarchal  in  India.  The  son's 
wife  lives  under  her  father-in-law's  roof. 
The  mother  in  every  household  rules 
supreme.  Next  in  precedence  ranks  the 
wife  of  the  eldest  son,  in  whose  favor 
she  often  abdicates.  It  is  this  arbitress 
who  decides  all  questions  of  domestic 
polity.  Loving  companion  of  her  hus- 
band, she  is  also  the  friend  and  council- 
lor of  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 
She  it  is  who  directs  all  the  activities 
of  the  household.  Into  her  capable  hands 
is  placed  all  the  money  earned  by  each 
male  worker  of  the  family.  Nothing  is 
reserved.  The  community  treasury 
claims  each  individual's  quota,  and  all 
the  duties  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
are  entrusted  to  these  Indian  Portias, 
often  brides  of  sixteen  summers,  who 
must  make  out  the  household  budget, 
look  after  the  ordering  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and  see  that  the  domestic  machin- 
ery runs  smoothly. 

In  large  establishments,  this  often  re- 
sults ill  a  complicated  system  oi  l)ook- 
keeping,  while  in  smaller  homes  the  re- 
s])onsil)ility  of  making  both  ends  meet, 
in  a  country  where  economic  pressure  is 
felt  more  keenly  every  year,  devolves 
u])on  her.  That  she  rises  to  meet  her  ])o- 
silion  of  trust  and  |)erforms  it  nobly  is 
demonstrated  ])y  the  veneration  in  which 
she  is  held  and  the  respect  with  which 
her  niandates  are  received. 

No  American  woman  could  endure 
such  a  system  for  a  moment.  To  be- 
come a  mere  unit  in  a  larger  household, 
to  submerge  her  will  and  desires  to  the 
general  good,  and  obey, 
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SOONER    or    later,    no\v;ula}>,  one 
comes  to  the  discussion  of  some 
phase  of  drama  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  not  simply  for  the  people. 

There  is  going  to  be  community  ex- 
pression in  pageant  and  drama  as  never 
before. 

The  intense  feeling,  the  great  prob- 
lems of  the  time  demanding  self-e.xpres- 
sion  of  the  people  are  leading  to  all  sort 
of  celebrations,  demonstrations  and  so- 
called  pageantry. 

By  these,  public  opinion  is  molded  and 
ideals  created. 

What  these  are  to  be  depends  largely 
on  artists  taking  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  become  civic  leaders. 

Imaginative  citizens  are  those  who 
have  always  led  the  way  to  the  better 
things  of  progress  and  civilization. 

Cultivation  of  the  imagination,  then,  is 
developing  a  most  positive  constructive 
force.  The  most  practical  way  to  do 
this  is  by  encouraging  the  participation 
of  the  people  in  some  form  of  art.  Tlie 
only  democratic  art  in  which  all  may 
share  without  any  technical  training  is 
drama. 

There  are  so  many  aspects  to  com- 
munity drama,  all  of  them  involving 
comparitively  untrodden  fields  of  won- 
derful possibilities — for  instance  as  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  public  recrea- 
tion. 

All  over  America,  leagues,  associa- 
tions and  clubs  are  being  formed  which 
may  revolutionize  public  amusement 
along  these  lines,  make  it  an  uplifting, 
constructive  force. 

There  is  the  educational  theater  for 
young  folks,  it's  object  education 
through  the  cultivation  of  dramatic  in- 
stinct and  imagination,  in  which  artists 
who  are  scientific  social  workers  literally 
reform  personalities. 

But  one  form  of  community  drama 
should  perhaps  be  of  more  interest  than 
any  other  just  now.  because  it  can  be 
made  a  force  in  our  national  life,  and 
that  is  the  connnunity  pageant,  because 
it  means  community  drama  in  it's  wid- 
est scope  and  deeijest  meaning,  because 
it  most  nearly  fulfills  the  ideal  of  giving 
the  entire  community  self-e.xpression 
through  art. 

]{owe\er.  even  those  who  are  most 
familiar  with  the  theories  of  community 
drama  cannot  perhaps  realize  its  worth- 
whileness  and  practicability  unless  they 
have  happened  to  have  had  a  share  in 
actually    developing    one.  experiencing 
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the  working  out  of  all  the  arts  co-ordi- 
nating— song,  orchestra,  color,  design, 
costume,  grouping,  poetry,  dance,  tab- 
leau— in  a  wonderful  democracy  of  com- 
munity co-operation  in  which  everyone 
can  create  and  reap  that  which  goes 
with  such  creation — imaginative  joy  and 
ideals. 

The  recent  "historical  pageant  of  San 
Jose"  given  in  that  city  was  such  a 
community  drama,  created  by  two  thou- 
sand people — a  practical  demonstration 
of  theories.  Its  success  lay  not  so  much 
in  the  fact  that  it  paid  all  expenses  and 
turned  o\er  a  good  sum  to  the  Red 
Cross,  but  in  the  community  elements 
which  co-operated  in  working  towards 
an  art  and  civic  ideal,  and  its  elYect  on 
the  entire  community  in  broadening  so- 
cial life  and  stimulating  loyality  and 
civic  pride. 

Of  course,  such  a  pageant  is  several 
months  in  the  making.  This  means  as- 
stjciation  of  many  people  during  that 
time  in  re-creative  arts — the  chorus  of 
choirs  and  choral  societies  of  the  town, 
the  orchestra,  groups  of  young  people 
rehearsing,  under  direction,  dances,  dra- 
matic scenes,  pantomine  spectacles. 

\\'hat  other  interest  could  bring  so 
many  varying  groups  together?  In  San 
Jose,  practically  all  the  organizations — 
clubs,  churches,  sciiools.  "social  sets" — 
in  town  co-operated.  An  "Indian  festi- 
val" was  done  by  the  High  School,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  lawyer  who  had  many 
years  experience  among  the  Indians. 
The  fathers  of  Santa  Clara  university 
luid  charge  of  tiie  "mission  episode," 
which  was  done  with  wonderful  si)irit 
and  sincerity.  A  ijrominent  I'rotestant 
minister  played  a  leading  role.  The 
"Spanish  festival"  was  done  largely  by 
jieople  of  that  nationality.  In  the  "mili- 
tary episode,"  most  of  the  men's  frater- 
nities and  organizations  took  part.  In 
the  allegory,  school  teachers,  students, 
business  girls,  girls  of  leisure,  profes- 
sional and  business  men  worked  to- 
gether. 

The  original  music  of  the  pageant, 
which  accompanied  the  entire  allegory, 
with  motifs  and  themes  in  close  rela- 
tion to  text,  action  and  mood  of  the  play 
was  composed  by  a  San  Jose  girl,  Ruth 
Cornell. 

Costumes  were  designed,  dyed,  and 
made  by  artists  of  line  and  color,  the 


work  of  ccjnstruction  divided  among 
many. 

Dances  were  originated  and  worked 
out  in  close  co-operation  with  musical 
directors,  composer,  and  pageant- 
makers. 

Of  course,  the  share  of  creation  by  the 
artists  of  the  big  things  is  obvious 
enough,  but  there  was,  for  instance,  the 
man  who  did  the  dying  of  the  costumes 
— a  Frenchman  standing  all  day  at  his 
vats  in  a  dying  and  cleaning  establish- 
ment. The  colors  were  selected  for  him 
— shades  chosen  with  regard  to  harmony 
of  color,  psychological  relation  to  the 
meaning  of  the  play,  effect  under  arti- 
ficial light,  and  each  one's  place  in  the 
whole  scheme — but  with  little  expecta- 
tion that  they  could  be  made  to  look  like 
the  water-color  i)ictures  conceived. 
These,  however,  the  dyer  materialized 
far  beyond  expectation,  working  with  all 
the  joy  of  an  artist  in  thus  helping  to 
create  the  pictures  of  the  pageant. 

One  could  mention  indefinitely  the 
many  individual  contribution  which 
each  saw  as  his  particular  part  of  an  art 
expression  of  the  history  and  glorifica- 
tion of  his  City. 

For  such  a  pageant  means,  from  its 
very  first  conception,  a  welding  to 
gether  of  the  many  elements  out  of 
which  the  spectacle  is  to  be  formed — 
picture,  dance,  pantomine.  music,  cos- 
tume. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  especially  adap- 
ted to  conditions  and  embued  with  the 
spirit  of  its  particular  purpose.  In  the 
San  Jose  pageant,  many  of  the  roles  of 
historic  personages,  such  as  the  first 
governor  of  California — David  Burnett, 
who  was  inaugurated  in  San  Jose — were 
played  by  direct  descendants  of  the  per- 
sons portrayed. 

But  the  underlying  idea  of  the  pag- 
eant, upon  which  the  whole  structure  is 
built,  must,  in  turn,  grow  on  a  sub-strat- 
um of  visualized  dramatic  pictures,  so 
that  the  historical  and  literary  elements 
are  ever  guided  by  dramatic  instinct  and 
knowledge  of  the  theater  and  allied  arts. 
All  must  be  drama  and  pageantry  first, 
and  history  afterwards,  and  yet  absolute- 
ly true  to  history.  And.  more,  it  must 
interpret  the  meaning  of  that  history 
(|uite  apart  from  the  facts  presented — 
give  a  larger  vision  of  the  past,  present 
and  future,  and  endow  the  community 
with  a  personality,  an  ideal. 

In  an  historical  pageant,  the  commun- 
ity is,  of  course,  the  hero  of  the  play, 
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and  the  conflict  essential  to  ail  drama 
is  its  growth,  struggle  and  development. 

This  cannot  easily  be  expressed  by 
historical  episodes  alone  and  historical 
pageantry  becomes  monotonous.  So,  in 
the  San  Jose  pageant,  allegorical  inter- 
ludes supplied  that  unifying  thread  to 
otherwise  separate  scenes  and  expressed 
the  idea  on  which  the  pageant  was 
founded. 

Much  that  the  (ireek  play  holds  of 
the  ideal  out-of-door  drama  can  be  used 


in  sucli  new  forms  and  closely  related 
to  local  interest.  Our  allegory,  with 
seven  hundred  peo])le,  was  costumed  en- 
tirely on  classical  lines.  This  allows, 
too,  for  lavish  use  of  color,  music  and 
dance. 

It  is  ])ro])osed,  as  a  method  for  the 
making  of  a  pageant,  first,  get  the  "])ic- 
ture"  and  the  "'punch"  and  then  add  the 
idea — and  this  theory  is  just  what  makes 
so  much  so-called  ])ageantry  utterly  lack- 
ing in  all  unity,  dramatic  art  and  inspira- 
tion. These  nnist  all  develop  simultane- 
ously in  the  original  conception,  acting 
and  reacting  u])on  each  other;  for  onh' 
as  an  art,  and  not  as  a  mere  annisemenl, 
can  a  pageant  become  community  drama 
and  fulfill  its  i)urposc. 

All  the  great  periods  of  drama  were 


those  of  the  outdoor  play,  and  all  of 
these  originated  in  a  ceremony. 

No  pageant  can  be  \ital  without  some 
such  underlying  idea  to  fire  the  imagin- 
ation. 

It  is  not  difi'icult  to  imagine  the  ])ower 
of  such  a  drama,  which  many  create  and 
the  entire  community  contemplates,  to 
mold  public  opinion,  just  as  the  songs 
of  the  nation  are  often  more  im]iortant 
than  its  laws. 

But,  too  often,  even  elaborate  and  ex- 


pensive celebrations  of  festix  als,  such  as 
Labor  Day,  1  nde])endence  Day,  have  no 
purpose  or  meaning- — make  no  im]ires- 
sion — or,  if  they  do,  one  very  far  from 
the  ideals  that  ins])ire  the  day  itself. 
Any  holiday  is  suggesti\e  of  all  sorts 
of  material,  and  any  innnber  of  forms 
a])])ropriatc  to  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions which  would  truly  celebrate  the 
day  by  giving  the  peo])le  an  ins])iration 
and  an  ideal,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
much  more  interesting  "show." 

The  time  is  surely  coming  when  llicse 
will  be  under  the  dire-ction  of  ci\ic 
artists. 

l'"or  it  i>  our  duty  to  kee])  ali\c  the 
ideals  which  we  wish  upheld,  to  keep 
alive  the  arts  among  the  people — all  the 
l^eoplc — for  that  means  the  soul  of  our 


country  that  is  to  li\e  on  in  civilization 
when  material  things,  for  which  we  of 
today  li\c  and  work  and  die,  ha\e  been 
forgotten. 

If  this  is  needed  in  time  of  peace,  it 
is  needed  a  thousandfold  more  now- 

The  jicople  must  have  amusement — 
they  will  have  it — and  especially  at  a 
time  like  this,  when  unatural  conditions 
prevail,  it  is  most  im])ortant  to  keep  life 
steady  and  normal  and  sane  for  the 
younger  generation  whose  mental  bias 
is  so  influenced  by  the  present  terrible 
conditions. 

Is  it  not  a  ([uestion  what  the  annise- 
ments,  celebrations,  great  gatherings  are 
to  be?  Whether  patriotic  demonstra- 
tions shall  s])eak  only  of  fighting,  antag- 
onism? Whether  we  are  merely  to  be 
excited  by  the  sight  of  cannon  and  sub- 
marine and  tales  of  slaughter  and  re- 
venge, or  inspired  by  the  glory  of  his- 
tory, the  lives  of  heroes  given  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  the  great  underlying- 
principles  of  democracy  for  which  our 
nation  stands? 

Is  it  not  a  question  how  much  of  our 
money  goes  to  paid  entertainers,  or 
comes  back  to  the  people  again  in  that 
which  they  themselves  create? 

There  is  no  art  but  can  find  e.xpression 
in  such  a  comnnniitv  drama,  for  it  is 
n(}thing  more  nor  less  than  the  organ- 
ization of  all  arts  so  that  they  can  be 
l)artici])ated  in  by  all  the  peo]de.  under 
the  direction  of  the  drama  created  b\- 
the  people,  dedicated  to  the  comnnmity, 
and  directed  by  artists  of  true  democ- 
racy and  civic  leaders  of  artistic  integ- 
rity. ^      '4*  "4* 

One  on  Miss  Perkins 

Young  Miss  Perkins,  whose  beauty  is 
equal  to  her  bluntness  in  conversation, 
was  visiting  at  a  house  where,  among 
other  guests,  was  the  eldest  son  of  a 
rich  manufacturer,  wdio  was  commonly 
looked  upon  as  a  \ery  eligible  husbaiul. 
The  talk  turned  on  matrimonial  s(|uab- 
bles.    Said  the  young  man  : 

"I  hold  that  the  correct  thing  for  the 
husband  is  to  begin  as  he  intends  to  go 
(Ml.  Say  that  the  (juestion  was  one  of 
smoking.  Almost  immediately  I  wouhl 
show  my  intentions  by  lighting  a  cigar 
and  settling  the  (|nestion  forever." 

"And  I  would  knock  the  thing  out  of 
your  mouth!"  cried  the  imperious 
beauty. 

"Do  you  know,"  rejoined  the  young 
man,  "I  don't  think  you  would  be 
there  !" — Tit-Hits. 


Leading  ctiaractcrs  of  Allegory  of  .Sail  Jose  Pageant 
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A  cabled  appeal  for  the  immediate 
shipment  of  sup])lies  to  I'Vaiice 
reached  tlie  American  Red  Cross 
from  Major  (Irayson  M.  P.  Murphy 
today.  Major  Miir])liy,  as  the  head 
of  the   Red   Cross  Commission  in 


France,  has  been  making  a  survey 
of  conditions  in  the  war  zone  and 
the  districts  which  harbor  refugees. 
The  cable  received  today  empha- 
sizes the  urgent  need  in  Europe 
for  vast  amounts  of  hospital  and 
knitted  supplies. 


MAYOR  MURPHY  CABLES 

BEGIX  shii)])ing  at  once  one  and  a 
half  million  each  knitted  mufflers, 
sweaters,  socks  and  wristlets.  These 
are  des])erately  needed  before  cold  weath- 
er. In  view  of  the  shortage  of  fuel  and 
other  discomforts  they  will  be  of  in- 
credible value  in  botli  military  and 
civilian  work. 

"Last  winter  broke  the  record  for  cold 
and  misery  among  the  jjeople  here.  They 
inexpressibly  dread  lest  the  coming  win- 
ter find  us  without  supplies  to  meet  the 
situation.  I  urge  you  on  behalf  of  our 
soldiers  and  those  of  our  allies  who  will 
suffer  in  the  frozen  trenches.  Thou- 
sands of  Belgian  and  French  refugees 
and  repatriates  are  being  returned 
through  Switzerland  to  France." 


The  Woman's  lUireau  of  the  Red 
Cross,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Flor- 
ence M.  Marshall,  has  prepared  direc- 
tions with  complete  information  as  to 
the  knitted  articles  asked  for  by  Major 
Muri>hy.  The  circular  wdiich  will  be 
available  to  any  woman  who  applies  to 
the  nearest  Red  Cross  chapter,  tells  ex- 
actly how  to  obtain  yarn,  detailed  knit- 
ting instructions,  and  where  to  send  the 
garments  for  immediate  shipment  to 
France. 

That  the  w^ork  should  go  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  with  no  chance 
of  "falling  down,"  an  allotment  of  the 
great  task  is  being  made  by  the  national 
authorities  to  the  thirteen  division  man- 
agers of  the  Red  Cross  who  direct  its 


administration  under  the  new  decentral- 
ization plan. 

The  division  managers,  when  they 
have  been  informed  of  their  territory's 
total  share,  will  divide  the  work  among 
the  chapters  in  their  divisions.  The  al- 
lotment system  follows  the  general 
spirit  of  the  Liberty  Loan  and  the  Draft 
Army.  Each  section  of  the  cttuntry  will 
have  its  specified  part  to  do.  Every 
chapter  will  know  the  number  of  woolen 
sweaters  and  other  articles  that  must  be 
knitted  by  the  women  whose  willingness 
to  serve  has  been  registered  with  them. 
The  work  must  be  done  with  all  possible 
speed.  Finished  articles  will  be  shipped 
from  the  chapters  to  the  nearest  point 
of  trans-oceanic  shipment  under  national 
direction. 


THE  WINNING  OF  THE  WAR 
(Continued  from  August  issue) 

That  the  military  masters  of  Cermany 
know  this,  believed  this,  I  need  only  say 
that  the  beginning  of  the  war  that  em- 
pire had  ready  trained  and  equipped  over 
800,000  Red  Cross  nurses  and  80,000 
ambulance  drivers,  to  say  nothing  of 
physicians,  litter  bearers  and  other  need- 
ed help  and  vast  cpiantities  of  hospital 
supplies. 

And  what  has  the  Red  Cross  accom- 
plished? If  it  has  done  nothing  else  and 
never  does  more,  it  has  justified  itself 
forever  by  its  record  among  the  wound- 
ed. The  deaths  per  thousand,  the  mor- 
tality per  thousand,  has  been  reduced  by 
Red  Cross  efficiency  from  sixty  i)er  cent 
to  two  per  cent.  Think  of  it!  From 
sixty  per  cent  to  two  per  cent.  I  want 
that  fact  to  sink  deep  into  all  minds  and 
hearts. 

.\nd  military  experts  estimate  that 
every  man  thus  saved  from  death  and 
sent  back  to  the  trenches  is  worth  five 
raw  recruits ! 

And  those  of  us  who  are  not  military 
experts  go  beyond  the  trenches  and  the 
war  and   think  what  this  great  work 
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I  A  TRIBUTE  I 

I  To  Ina  Coolbrith  | 

I         "tOT  the  lar}(  his  sk^-Tvay  rvinging  | 

I  Knows  the  Singer's  rapture-song;  | 

I  ^  List  the  message  she  is  bringing —  | 

I  C olden-throated,  trumpet-strong!  | 

I  How  the  magic  of  her  singing  | 

I  Holds  the  wonder  hushed  throng!  | 

I  Tho'  oftimes  the  music  flowing  | 

I  To  a  minor  cadence  falls,  | 

I  Hope  speaks  in  the  sunrise  glowing;  | 

I  Bird  to  bird  ecstatic  calls;  | 

I  Just  outside,  the  wind  is  blowing  | 

I  Free,  be))ond  life's  prison  walls.  | 

I  — Torre})  Connor.  | 
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means  in  returning  to  their  homes,  to 
their  wives  and  children,  to  their  parents 
and  l)rothers  and  sisters,  the  thousands 
and  thousands  who  otherwise  would 
have  died  ! 

Think  of  the  ])ossibilities  of  the  Red 
Cross ! 

.■\nd  then  think  how  all  of  us  who  are 
not  at  the  front  can  help  along  this  great 
and  humane  work ! 


ENDURING  PEACE 

(Continued  from  page  two) 

And  so  believing,  I  can  not  do  otherwise 
than  feel  regret  at  the  action  of  the 
Pope,  however  well  meant  by  him. 

This  is  not  the  time,  nor  would  space 
now  permit,  a  discussion  of  the  various 
suggestions  and  plans  for  world  peace 
after  the  war.  A  World  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration to  Enforce  Peace  and  similar 
movements  have  merit :  and  it  may  be 
that  a  confederation  of  nations  will  be 
found  ])racticable  and  necessary  to  en- 
force peace  for  a  time.  Such  an  align- 
ment would  not  be  illogical.  It  took 
force  to  preserve  the  union  of  the  States. 
But  force,  now,  is  no  longer  required. 
And  so  I  think  it  might  be  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  But  after  all,  the 
best  guarantee  is  through  the  democra- 
tization of  the  governments  of  the 
world,  the  education  and  enlightenment 
of  the  peoples,  self  interest  and  a  higher 
moral  standard  among  the  nations.  And 
all  this  is  on  the  way.  Only  a  jaeace 
that  really  means  a  German  victory  can 
delay  or  stop  it. 
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COVER  out-Hoovered"  or 
"From  Alusic  to  Kraut"  might 
be  the  title  of  a  book  by  Mr. 
and  j\Irs.  Hugo  Mansfeldt  were  these 
two  notable  and  charming  musicians 
to  turn  their  talent  from  that  art  which 
"hath  charms  to  sooth  the  savage  beast" 
to  efforts  in  a  literary  way. 

In  spite  of  war  times  and  the  High 
Cost  of  Living  the  Mansfeldts  have  had 
an  exceptionally  busy  year  of  teaching 
and  the  summer  attendance  has  been  so 
heavy  that  pupils  had  to  be  turned  away. 
Yet,  with  all  their  labors  in  belialf  of 
art,  Mrs.  Mansfeldt  was  one  of  the  first 
in  San  Francisco  to  heed  the  call  of 
Herbert  Hoover  and  turn  truck  gardener, 
and  she  now  has  more  than  a  dozen 
varieties  of  vegetables  growing  on  a 
space  the  size  of  a  generous  dining 
room  extension  table. 

Intensive  farming,  this,  for  Mrs.  Mans- 
feldt is  raising  on  this  2x4  plot,  yellow 
turnips,  radishes,  carrots,  beets,  Brussels 
sprouts,  kohlrabe,  parsley,  onions  and 
string  beans;  and  all  are  of  prime  qual- 
ity. 

\\'hen  Mrs.  Mansfeldt  set  out  to  com- 
bine the  homely  art  of  cabbage  raising 
with  music,  her  ideas  were  modest  and 


Hugo  >[aiisfcl(lt 

she  planted  in  a  window  I)ox.  ihit  she 
reckoned  not  on  California  soil  and  cli- 
mate and  her  own  ability  to  make  two 
cabbages  grow  where  one  should  flour- 
ish, by  all  laws  of  nature.  To  her  sur- 
prise the  "garden  sass"  sprang  up  like 
weeds.  It  had  to  be  transplanted.  Mrs. 
Mansfeldt  transferred  operations  to  the 


By  Florence  Heath 

farm  above-named,  where  the  vegetables 
grew  more  and  larger.  At  this  juncture  it 
was  that  Mr.  Mansfeldt  thought  it  time 
to  lend  a  hand  by  entering  into  partner- 
ship with  his  wife.  The  vegetables,  in- 
creasing at  a  threatening  rate,  were 
over-running  the  farm  and  something 
must  be  done  to  relieve  the  situation. 

The  partnership  proved  timely  and  is 
working  like  a  charm.  Mrs.  Mansfeldt 
raises  the  vegetables  and  Mr.  Mansfeldt 
eats  them.  This  arrangement  prevents 
encroachment  on  the  premises  of  neigh- 
bors as  well  as  insuring  opportunity  for 
a  second  crop.  Mr.  Mansfeldt  enjoys 
his  share  of  the  labor  quite  as  much  as 
does  his  wife,  with  only  one  exception. 
This  is  garlic.  In  the  matter  of  garlic 
he  is  a  slacker — which  brings  up  the  sub- 
ject of  the  war. 

Mr.  Mansfeldt  is  decidedly  neutral  on 
the  war  question,  being  one  of  those  who 
firmly  assert  they  don't  care  who  licks 
the  Kaiser. 

It  is  generally  thought  sufficient  for 
a  musician  to  have  talent  only  for  his 
art,  but  Mr.  Mansfeldt  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  his  wife  not  only 
plays  the  piano  and  raises  vegetables  but 
can  take  a  turn  at  locksmithing,  repair  a 
watch,  turn  electrician,  paint  a  floor  and 
save  a  plumber's  bill,  to  say  nothing 
of  laundering  his  white  ties  and  putting 
up  a  hundred  jars  of  fruit  at  a  sitting, 
as  she  did  at  her  parents'  home  in  San 
Jose  this  summer.  All  this  in  addition 
to  keej^ing  in  practice  for  concerts  and 
teaching  the  younger  pupils  preparing 
lor  a  course  with  the  most  noted  of  San 
I'ran Cisco's  pianist-teachers. 

Mr.  Mansfeldt  is  one  of  those  musici- 
ans who  believes  in  melody  as  the  chief 
essential  of  musical  composition  and  who 
says  with  Rnbenstein  that  music  died 
when  Chopin  died.  He  lauds  the  French 
and  Italian  com])osers  who  create  mel- 
odies, though  admitting  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  some  great  composers  to 
their  credit  historically — Beethoven,  for 
instance,  one-sixth  of  whose  works  are 
melodious  art,  the  other  five-sixths  i)a(l- 
ding.  Modern  music  he  de])lores  as 
chiefly  ])adding.  As  for  English  and 
American  composers,  they  go  into  the 
discard  as  cheap  imitators,  with  but  few 
exceptions. 

.\s  appreciators  of  good  music  and 
good  playing  and  as  patrons  of  the  same, 
however,  Mr.  Mansfeldt  ])uts  Americans 
in  class  A  and  he  thinks  them  (juite  as 


discriminating  as  the  music  hjvers  of  the 
old  world.  In  the  matter  of  .\merican 
composers    ho    jiuts    Cottschalk  before 


Mrs.   Hugo  .Mansfeldt 

MacDowell  and  he  prophecies  the  first 
really  great  American  composer  will  be 
an  American-born  of  the  Jews. 

4"  # 
Mr.  George  Bowden  has  gone  to  .\ew 
York  and  it  is  possible  that  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  University  of  California 
may  see — and  hear — him  no  more,  at 
least  as  a  fixture,  in  the  vocal  teacher's 
field.  Rumor  hath  it  that  Mr.  Bowden 
is  seriously  thinking  of  leaving  behind 
him  his  beautiful  studio  in  the  Kohler 
&  Chase  building  for  one  in  New  York 
City  where  Dr.  Floyd  S.  Muckey  is 
])lanning  to  open  a  school  for  vocal 
students. 

Mr.  Bowden  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
method  of  voice  production  which  Dr. 
Muckey  has  exploited  in  his  book  on 
voice  training  and  in  various  articles 
given  to  the  press,  one  prominent  feat- 
ure of  which  is  the  securing  of  the  full 
use  of  resonance  by  means  of  vocal  cavi- 
ties acting  as  resonators.  He  points 
out  that  a  tuning  fork  placed  before 
a  resonator  produces  a  tone  se\'eral  hun- 
dred times  louder  than  when  struck  away 
from  it  and  he  believes  that  ])roi)er  use 
of  the  human  resonators  has  a  similar 
effect  on  the  voice.  And  the  volume  of 
tone  i)roduced  in  this  way  does  away 
with  the  tremendous  efTort  of  i)roduc- 
tion  as  required  by  the  metliod  of  fill- 
ing the  lungs  with  air. 

(Continued  on  page  thirty) 
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WHEX  the  Government  at  W  ash- 
ington laid  down  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  State  and  Na- 
tional Defense  which  the  civilians  of  the 
United  States  were-.vexpected  to  follow, 
and  particularly,  the  women  civilians, 
we  wonder  if  the  most  astute  politician 
ever  thought  of  the  various  meanings  the 
women  would  extract  from  the  rules  laid 
down.  Rules,  of  course,  which  could  only 
cover  the  ground  in  a  general  way  and  of 
necessity  left  much  to  the  judgment  and 
imagination  of  those  who  set  out  to  do 
the  work  required.  We  especially  won- 
der if  the  great  Californian,  Mr.  Herbert 
Hoover,  the  National  Administrator  of 
Foods,  with  all  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  his  marvelous  brain,  ever 
thought  of  how  some  of  his  country- 
women would  go  about  the  task  assigned 
to  them,  when  they  faced  a  crisis,  such 
as  this  country  never  had  to  face  before 
— and,  indeed,  never  contemplated.  But, 
whether  Mr.  Hoover  thought  that  they-' 
would  be  equal  to  the  emergency  or  not, 
we  arc  sure  he  will  delight  in  knowing 
that  "they  sure  made  good,"  as  they  say 
in  Texas. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  California, 
doubtless  owing  to  her  great  abundance 
of  foodstuffs,  her  glorious  climate,  and 
her  excessive  generosity,  seems,  in  these 
days  of  world  worry  and  high  cost  of 
living,  to  offer  a  magnetic  invitation  to 
the  I  A\'on't  Work  gangs  or  the  Insolent 
Weary  Willies,  or  the  I.  W.  W.  invad- 
ers who  have  overrun  the  State  for  many 
months.  Their  sole  efforts  consist  not 
only  in  refusing  to  do  any  honest  work, 
but  in  preventing  others  from  accom- 
plishing useful  labor.  Armies  of  these 
disturbers,  evidently  selected  from  the 
purlieus  of  every  clime,  managed — in 
herds — by  traitors  to  this  country,  and 
well  supplied  with  money,  have  been 
terrorizing  the  West.  They  have  Inirned 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars'  wortii 
of  foodstuffs.  They  have  fired  grain 
and  hay  fields,  and  threatened  the  lives 
— with  bombs  and  poisons — of  all  de- 
cent people  who  attempted  to  oppose 
them.  The)'  have  been  the  means  of 
untold  losses  in  the  fruit  regions  of  the 
West.  And  they  have  sought  to  hide 
their  villainous  depredations  under  the 
respectable  cloak  of  labor — although 
they  labor  not  except  with  the  torch, 
bomb,  or  poison  plasters,  in  crude  imi- 
tation of  their  master's  fearsomeness. 
However,  they  carried  their  crimes  with 


By  Jeanne  E.  Francoeur 

a  high  hand  until  they  centered  around 
San  Francisco  and  the  nearby  towns, 
just  at  a  time  when  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  fruit  was  ripe  for  the  picking 
and  packing. 

Finding  the  orchardists  and  their  help- 
ers, and  the  canneries  and  their  help- 
ers, earnestly  and  honestly  at  work  stor- 
ing up  luscious  fruit  for  the  sustenance 
of  our  people  at  home  and  abroad,  those 
I  \\'on't  Work  leeches  swarmed  out  of 
their  caverns  and  began  threats  against 
the  fruiti^ickers  and  the  cannery  em- 
ployees, and  managed  to  frighten  them 


Mr~.   .I„nii-s  llamiiton 


away  from  their  work,  thereby  leaving 
the  fruit  crop  to  rot  in  the  fields,  in 
the  railroad  cars,  or  on  the  factory  floors. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  women 
whose  very  nature  turns  on  the  princi- 
ples of  conservation,  economy  and  fair 
play.  Miss  Ethel  Moore,  of  Oakland, 
one  of  the  three  women  appointed  by 
Governor  Stephens  on  the  State  Council 
of  Defense,  called  a  meeting,  and  the 
following  women  were  empowered  to 
act  according  to  their  best  judgment 
for  the  conservation  of  foods.  Mrs.  James 
Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  IMunicipal 
Agricultural  Commission  of  Oakland  and 
Chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Committee 
of  Oakland  Unit  of  Alameda  County. 
Women's  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
National  and  State  Affairs,  and  chairman 
of  Emergency  Co-operation  of  the  Con- 
servation of  Foods,  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Gib- 
son, chairman  of  the  Women's  Commit- 
tee of  the  Councils  of  National  and  State 
Defense  on  Conservation  of  Food  of  Ala- 
meda County.  Miss  Mollie  Connors  was 
temporary  chairman,  and  fully  concurred 


in  the  powers  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
other  members. 

The  burden  of  titles  did  not  seem  to 
hamper  or  prove  a  heavy  tax  on  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  ladies  at  all,  as  the 
following  results  will  prove.  With  the 
utmost  good  judgment  they  started  out 
right.  First,  they  quickly  informed  them- 
selves that  the  trouble  in  the  orchards 
and  canneries  adjacent  to  San  Fran- 
cisco was  not  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  labor  unions,  as  the  I.  W.  W.  ter- 
rors were  giving  out.  The  next  move 
made  by  the  ladies  was  to  take  a  taxi 
and  visit  the  various  orchards  and  can- 
neries at  fiayward,  San  Lorenzo,  and 
Oakland. 

The  reports  of  the  trouble  which  took 
place  in  the  San  Jose  plants,  as  gi\en 
in  the  newspapers,  engaged  their  atten- 
tion. A  message  from  Mr.  Ral])h  Mer- 
ritt,  who  was  representing  Washington, 
and  Colonel  Weinstock,  who  was  repre- 
senting the  Governor  of  California,  was 
encouraging.  It  was  to  the  effect  that, 
in  all  probability,  they  would  be  able  to 
get  the  workers  back  on  their  jobs  in 
a  day  or  so.  This  was  good  news,  al- 
though the  women  who  had  undertaken 
to  keep  the  big  canning  plants  in  run- 
ning order  were  ready  and  able  to  get 
between  two  and  three  hundred  women 
to  go  at  once  into  the  labor  market  and 
save  millions  of  bushels  of  the  valuable 
fruits  of  Calift)rnia.  This  end  of  food 
conservation  showing  a  hope  of  weather- 
ing the  insidious  machinations  of  the  In- 
solent Weary  Willies,  the  officers  of  the 
Emergency  Co-operation  of  the  Conser- 
vation of  Foods,  continued  on  their  way 
looking  for  the  loose  ends  where  the 
waste  or  the  destruction  of  foods  would 
prove  tragic  to  their  country's  cause,  in 
the  days  to  come — and  to  come  soon, 
from  all  signs. 

It  was  at  the  factory  of  the  California 
Fruit  Canners'  Association  in  Oakland 
that  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Gibson 
found  the  greatest  danger  of  loss.  'Sir. 
R.  D.  Garpilotto,  manager  of  the  can- 
neries, told  them  of  threats  against  his 
life  and  the  lives  of  his  working  staff, 
causing  the  latter  to  desert  their  places 
and  leave  the  company  face  to  face  with 
ruin.  There  was  then  a  carload  of  apri- 
cots rotting  on  the  track  and  between 
thirty  and  forty  tons  of  fruit  in  the 
same  condition  unloaded,  without  any- 
one to  handle  them.  And,  of  course,  the 
supplies  contracted  for  would  be  simply 
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enormous.  The  ladies  assured  him  that 
they  would  find  him  abundance  of  help, 
even  if  they  and  their  friends  and  the 
Women's  Committee  of  the  Councils  of 
National  and  State  Defense  had  to  be 
called  in.  Though  not  in  any  way  con- 
cealing the  danger  the  ladies  ran  in  their 
generous  offer  of  immediate  help,  Mr. 
Garpilotto  rather  fearfully  accepted. 

The  meeting  of  the  \\'omen's  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  National  and 
State  Defense  took  place  on  a  Saturday 
morning.  By  Saturday  night  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton and  Mrs.  Gibson  had  gone  over  the 
ground,  formulated  their  plans  as  a  gen- 
eral might  have  done,  and  went  prompt- 
ly into  action.  That  night  they  placed 
an  advertisement  in  the  Oakland  Tri- 
bune stating  their  needs.  From  early 
Sunday  morning  until  late  that  night, 
both  ladies  practically  lived  at  the  tele- 
phone. They  received  messages  of  ac- 
ceptance from  countless  women  who 
were  anxious  to  help  and  to  work — and 
willing  to  face  the  music.  About  noon- 
time, evidently  when  the  I.  W.  W.'s 
woke  up,  other  messages  of  a  more  sin- 
ister nature  began  to  come  over  the 
phone.  Men  demanded,  in  loud,  offens- 
ive and  threatening  tones,  that  tlie  la- 
dies and  their  friends  had  better  keep 
away  from  the  canning  factories  and 
all  industrial  concerns  if  they  didn't 
wish  to  be  blown  to  pieces,  for  not  only 
would  the  I.  W.  W's  bomb  all  those 
concerns,  but  they  would  also  kidnap 
their  children. 

Friends,  ^Iso,  tried  to  persuade  them 
that  it  was  not  right  for  them  to  endan- 
ger their  lives,  but  their  answers  were : 
"We  have  offers  from  over  two  hundred 
women — friends,  neighbors  and  strangers 
— to  be  at  that  factory  tomorrow  to 
save  the  fruit  crop,  and  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  l)e  slackers.  We  promised  to  lead 
them,  and — bombs  or  no  bombs — we 
shall  be  there  to  meet  them."  Argu- 
ments were  wasted — go  they  would — and 
did. 

Miss  Ethel  Moore  and  Miss  Mollie 
Connors  insisted  on  accompanying  Mrs. 
Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Gibson  ;  but  they 
held  council  and  after  a  long  session 
convinced  the  young  ladies  that  they 
would  be  doing  a  much  greater  work 
by  keeping  up  the  morale  of  the  other 
members  of  the  National  and  State  De- 
fense in  their  fight  for  the  conservation 
of  food ;  for  it  seemed  likely  enough 
that  the  defense  question  would  becf)me 
a  burning  problem  before  long. 

When  Monday  morning  came,  Mrs. 
Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Gibson  lost  no  time 


in  getting  to  the  canning  factory.  I  he 
only  caution  they  used  w^as  to  go  in  a 
taxi,  so  the}'  could  not  be  so  easily  in- 
terfered with.  As  they  ajiproached  they 
saw  women  coming  from  all  directions 
all  dressed  and  ready  for  work.  At  some 
distance  from  the  entrance  to  the  can- 
nery scores  of  Italian  women,  with  their 
babies  in  their  arms,  were  standing  in 
frightened  groups,  looking  longingly  at 
the  doors  of  the  factory,  which  they  did 
not  dare  approach,  as  they,  too,  had 
received  the  same  threats  as  the  Amer- 
ican women  who  were  now  coming  to 
their  rescue.  Believing  in  the  threats, 
the  poor  mothers  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  fruit  canning  for  years, 
did  not  dare  leave  their  babies  at  home. 
As  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Gibson  left 
the  taxi,  an  Italian  woman,  with  her 
baby  in  her  arms,  ran  to  them  crying: 


Mrs.  W.  Gil)son 


"Diu  mio !  Dio  mio!  Non  andate  den- 
tro!  Perche  vi  neccidano!"  There  was 
no  escaping  the  anguish  in  her  face  or 
in  her  words — the  latter  being  partly 
translated  by  another  woman  who  called 
out:  "My  God!  My  God!  Don't  go  in 
there  !    They  will  keel,  they  will  keel !" 

i')Ut  the  American  women  came  tlierc 
to  share  the  fate  of  the  women  whom 
they  had  called  together,  and  they  were 
going  through  with  it — to  tlie  end. 

Then  Mr.  (iarpilotto  came  forward, 
and,  telling  tiiem  of  the  I.  \\'.  W. 
threats  which  he  had  received  that  morn- 
ing— of  having  the  place  l)lown  to  bits 
— ^begged  tlicm  not  to  endanger  their 
lives. 

They  answered:  "W'e  brought  our 
friends  and  co-workers  together  here  in 
the  service  of  our  country,  and  wc  won't 
be  turned  back  by  the  threats  of  any 
gang  of  ruffians."  Witli  that  tiiey  led 
the  way  into  the  factory,  and  in  a  short 
time  every  available  place  was  filled  and 
the  work  went  on  in  good  order.  There 
were  al)out  one  liundrcd  too  many.  They 


returned  home,  well  satisfied  that  they 
were  ready  at  the  call,  and  left  adtlresses 
in  case  of  further  trouble.  On  leaving 
the  factory  they  discovered  that  circu- 
lars, containing  threats,  had  been  scat- 
tered about  the  place.  Miss  Ethel 
Moore  had  arrived  and  was  in  the  act 
of  having  them  destroyed,  within  \  ic\v 
of  the  skulking  I.  W.  W's. 

By  Tuesday  morning  all  the  old  em- 
ployees, the  Italian  women  who  watched 
the  factory  all  day  Monday  in  fear  and 
trembling,  returned  to  their  work,  and 
in  a  few  more  days  their  fears  had  van- 
ished. 

So,  we  say,  nothing  finer  has  been 
done  in  America  than  the  work  of  these 
refined  heroines  in  Blazing  the  Trail  for 
Women  to  National  and  Coast  Defense. 

«^ 

MEDIOCRITY 
By  Georgia  Wilde 

FROM  rocks  beneath  the  cypress  on  the 
shore  of  Monterey 
A    flash    of  sunlit    amber   shot    to  the 
turquoise  ba^. 
Creen  and  foam   upjetted  and  ringed  to  the 

sparkling  sanJ 
Around  a   naked  bod})  and   the   reach   of  a 
strong  brown  hand. 

The  sea  flung  Tvhite  arms  upward  and  laughed 

in  a  joyous  Tvay 
At   the   thought  of  the  pearls  safe-hidden  in 

the  cavern  of  the  fcap  — 
The  pearls   of   Our  Lad])   Loreto  plundered 

in  ^ears  gone  b^ 
For    the    dark-e])ed    Senorita — the    price  of 

a  passing  sigh. 

Deep    in    the    dark    sea    cavern    forever  the 
guilt])  pair 

Are   bound   fcp   ropes   of  pearls,    and  pearls 

float  with  their  hair. 
And  the  siren  sea  is  Watchful  when  this  diver 

from  old  Cathay 
Delves   below   the  sun-shafts,   swift   and  free 

and  ga]). 

She  draws   hack  greenish  fringes  atoss  along 
the  sands 

When  he  emerges  shouting  and  like  a  warrior 
stands 

Encased    in    abalone — arms    and    breast  and 
thighs; 

And    she    ripples    taunting    whispers    to  the 
triumph  in  his  epes. 

For  not  in  old  Cathay  nor  anywhere  can  be 
Pearls  like  those  of  Loreto,   guarded  by  the 
sea. 
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"Cun  Fire,"  an  article  replete  rvith  the  hor- 
rors of  the  most  relentless  xvar  that  has  ever 
cursed  the  rvorld,  has  just  reached  Everyrvoman 
after  long  and  baffling  travels.  We  are  happ^ 
to  sap  that  the  Red  Cross  of  America  has,  since 
the  iDriting  of  this  article,  done  much  to  allevi- 
ate sufferers  under  lil(e  circumstances.  But 
all  this  goes  to  show  that  Tve  must  fight  for 
lasting  peace.    ( Editor's  Note.) 

THE  hospital  was  normally  a  con- 
cert-hall ;  there  were  six  heils  on 
the  stage  and  sixty-four  upon  the 
floor  of  the  auditorium.  The  ladies' 
cloak-room  had  become  an  o|)erating 
theatre;  and  two  other  rooms  with  beds 
in  them  were  set  aside  for  grave  cases, 
that  men  might  die  in  a  decent  privacy. 
In  the  smaller  of  these  the  man  of 
whom  I  had  been  told  lay  alone. 

"The  bandages  worried  him,"  ex])laine(l 
the  Polish  director  of  the  hospital;  "but 
without  them  he  was  so  terrible  to  see 
that  we  put  him  by  himself.  I  advise 
you  not  to  go  in  ;  you  won't  be  able 
to  forget  it." 

lUit  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  non-com- 
batant might  easily  spare  him.self  too 
much,  and  what  one  man  could  suffer 
another  might  endure  to  look  upon. 
The  danger  of  this  war  is  not  that 
Prussia  may  win  and  remake  the  world 
in  her  own  grisly  image ;  that  one  does 
not  conceive  of  as  a  danger;  but  that 
too  many  of  us  may  come  through  it  in 
ignorance  and  security  for  the  world  to 
be  remade  at  all.  I  followed  the  director 
to  the  white-enamelled  door  which  he 
held  open  to  let  me  pass  in. 

The  room  was  white-walled  and  lull 
of  colourless  winter  light — white  bed- 
clothes on  the  two  beds,  white  blinds 
to  the  windows;  but  the  man  who  sat 
on  one  of  the  beds,  with  his  hands  iuie 
in  his  lap,  wore  a  robe  of  dark  brown, 
loose  and  thick  like  a  monk's;  he  was 
the  one  dark  object  in  the  bleak  hospital 
pallor  of  the  place.  He  was  facing 
towards  the  window,  but  at  the  sound 
of  the  opening  door  he  turned  his  head 
slowly  to  front  us,  with  something  in 
the  motion  that  suggested  he  was  listen- 
ing intently,  as  blind  men  will.  And  at 
once  one  saw  his  face. 

A  Terrible  Spectacle 
The  director  was  right :  1  have  not 
been  able  to  forget  it;  it  lives  with  me. 
He  was  a  solid  man  of  middle  height, 
with  that  slight  stoop  of  the  great 
shoulders,  that  attitude  of  laborious 
power,  which  comes  of  farm  work.  The 


By  Percival  Gibbon 

heavy  gown  cmi)hasized  his  thick-built 
sturdiness ;  the  empty  hands  were  huge 
and  rough.  From  the  feet  to  the  neck 
he  was  commonplace,  a  type  of  millions ; 
but  the  face — there  wasn't  a  face.  From 
brow  to  chin  it  was  obliterated ;  there 
were  no  eyes,  no  nose,  no  lips ;  the  bare 
teeth  grinned  in  a  bone-white  band 
across  the  ridged  and  cicatrised  flesh  from 
which  the  countenance  had  been  blotted 
out.  Over  it  the  brown  hair  clustered 
in  disorder;  he  held  it  toward  us,  he 
moved  it  from  side  to  side,  as  a  man 
holds  and  moves  the  face  by  which  he 
is  known  to  his  fellows ;  the  small 
habitual  movements  only  enhanced  the 
goblin  horror  of  his  aspect. 

"He  can  speak  a  little  still."  the  di- 
rector murmured  to  me;  "but,  of  course, 
the  absence  of  lips  — " 

1  think  he  was  going  on  to  tell  me 
about  labial  sounds,  after  the  manner  of 
doctors,  but  at  that  moment  the  man 
on  the  bed  spoke,  and  he  broke  off. 
The  dreadful  ruiji  of  a  mouth  worked ; 
the  naked  teeth  jiarted  :  and  through  the 
nightmare  mask  that  had  been  a  face 
there  came  sounds;  a  blurred  wreckage 
of  human  speech.  The  director  bent  his 
head  solicitiously  to  hear  and  under- 
stand. One's  aghast  and  ambushed 
nerves  waited  to  hear  him  interpret 
words  that  should  correspt)nd  to  the 
man  and  his  tragedy,  something  dire 
and  simple  as  death,  the  authentic  ut- 
terance of  the  soul  coffined  in  that  body. 

He  nodded  cheerfully  and  answered 
in  Russian,  patting  his  big  brown 
shoulder.  "He  wants  some  cigarettes," 
he  e.xplained  to  me. 

A  Memory  of  Darkness 
.\  bursting  shell  had  done  it  during 
the  long  and  stubborn  fighting  in  the 
woods  around  Augustowo,  when  the 
Germans  who  had  been  driven  back  from 
the  Niemen  were  finally  broken  up  and 
defeated.  Plis  battalion  was  advancing 
to  the  attack  at  the  time,  dodging  for- 
ward among  trees  which  the  shells  de- 
capitated. I  have  seen  those  cropped 
forests  myself;  and  he  lay  where  he 
fell,  while  the  others  pressed  forward 
and  left  him.  He,  of  course,  has  not 
told  the  story;  it  is  probable  that  his 
recollection  of  most  of  it  is  no  more 
than  a  memory  of  darkness  and  bewilder- 
ing pain;  but  at  any  rate,  he  realized. 


when  he  had  lain  for  some  time,  that 
he  was  alone  in  these  woods,  blind  and 
far  from  help.  Perhaps  he  cried  out  and 
waited  between  his  cries  for  an  answer ; 
none  came,  and  at  last — after  how  long? 
—he  rose  to  his  feet  and  walked,  grop- 
ing in  his  darkness  among  the  trees,  car- 
rying the  disaster  of  his  face  through 
the  solitudes  in  search  of  comrades. 
For  all  support,  he  had  the  dour  animal 
strength  of  the  Russian  moujik,  the  in- 
stinct to  live  and  the  pressure  of  his 
piteous  need.  Nothing  guided  him  ;  his 
outstretched  hands  propped  off  the  tree- 
trunks  ;  the  rain  of  those  days  and  nights 
beat  upon  him  unceasingly.  And  two 
days  later,  troops  camped  in  a  clearing, 
beheld  him,  lurching  down  upon  them 
out  of  the  forest — a  figure  of  delirium, 
a  thing  to  put  out  of  its  pain. 

And  after  all  that  he  is  going  to  re- 
cover; he  will  live. 

I  had  speech  with  another  man  in  the 
hospital,  a  Baltic  Province  Jew,  who  was 
likewise  wounded  on  the  Prussian  fron- 
tier. No  horror  here;  against  the  white 
of  his  pillow  and  his  bed-clothes,  he  was 
as  vivid  as  trumpet-music — jowled  like 
the  bust  of  Caesar,  splendidly  hook- 
nosed, with  full,  moist  lips,  arrogant 
eyes,  and  hair  that  was  almost  blue- 
black.  He  smoked  all  the  time  that  he 
talked  (there  is  a  fund  here  to  furnish 
the  wounded  with  cigarettes),  letting 
the  smoke  trickle  slowly  from  his  mouth 
to  hang  cloudily  above  his  face  in  the 
dead  air. 

Attacked  by  Wolves 

He  had  been  shot  in  the  thigh,  late  in 
the  afternoon ;  and  again  in  the  foot 
while  he  sat  on  the  ground,  trying  to 
staunch  the  first  wound.  It  bled  copious- 
ly :  he  found  himself  seated  in  a  puddle 
of  his  own  blood,  and  had  had  the 
sense  to  diagnose  a  cut  artery.  He 
knew  wdiat  to  do;  he  cut  away  the 
trouser-leg  from  the  wound  and  found 
that  he  could  arrest  the  bleeding  by 
])ressing  at  a  certain  point  with  both 
thumbs.  It  was  a  difficult  posture  to 
maintain,  but  each  time  that  he  sought 
to  ease  it  the  flow  of  blood  began  anew, 
and  at  last  he  settled  himself  for  the 
night,  holding  on  to  his  life  by  his  stiff 
and  chilled  fingers,  resolute  to  survive. 
Close  by  him  lay  a  non-commissioned 
officer  shot  through  the  chest,  who  died 
during  the  night. 

He  had  been  some  hours  thus,  racked 
by  cramps  on  top  of  the  pain  from  his 
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wounds,  and  the  non-commissioned  of- 
ficer had  long  since  ceased  to  groan, 
when  he  became  aware  that  there  were 
things  about  him  that  moved  in  the 
darkness,  a  hirking  population  of  the 
night  that  came  and  went  and  drew 
ever  nearer  to  him  and  his  still  com- 
panion. He  knew  what  they  were  even 
before  he  heard  the  voice  of  them,  up- 
lifted in  that  long  cry  that  swells  from 
a  moaning  whine  to  a  howl;  in  Western 
Russia,  this  is  the  season  of  the  wolves. 
There  were  many  of  them,  dodging  just 
out  of  his  sight  in  the  darkness,  show- 
ing themselves  nearer  and  flitting  back 
again. 

He  told  us  that  he  was  not  greatly 
alarmed.  He  had  often  shot  wolves  in 
the  hunts  which  are  organized  by  the 
authorities  in  many  districts ;  but  he 
knew  his  danger.  A  company  of  seven 
wolves  will  attack  a  pair-horse  sledge, 
and  here  were  manv  more  than  seven. 


THE  GLORY  OF  SERBIA 

THERE  resteth  to  Serbia  a  g/orjj, 
A  g/orp  that  shall  not  grorv  old; 
There  remaineth  to  Serbia  a  siorp, 
A  tale  to  be  chanted  and  told. 
They  are  gone  to  their  graves,  grim  and  gory. 
The  beautiful  brave  and  bold. 
But  out  of  the  darkness  and  desolation 
Of  the  mourning  heart  of  a  widoTv'd  nation 
Their  memory  Tvak^th  an  exultation. 
Yea,  so  long  as  a  babe  shall  be  born 
Or  there  resteth  a  man  in  the  land. 
So  long  as  a  blade  of  corn 
Shall  be  reaped  by  human  hand. 
So  long  as  the  grass  shall  grow 
On  the  mighty  plain  of  Kossovo, 
So  long — so  long — even  so. 
Shall  the  glory  of  those  remain 
Who  this  day  in  battle  were  slain. 

— From  Collier's  Weekly. 

Russia  Has  First 
Woman  Minister 

THE  Countess  Sophie  Panin  has 
been  given  the  post  of  Assistant 
Minister  of  Social  Tutelage  in  Rus- 
sia. This  is  a  department  of  state  witli 
the  function  of  administering  charitable 
and  social  institutions  and  the  care  of 
children. 

The  Countess  is  an  active  memljer  of 
the  Social  Democratic  party,  says  the 
Sufifragist.  She  has  long  been  interested 
ace  into  a  People's  House  as  a  kind  of 
in  social  work,  and  has  turned  her  pal- 
popular  university  and  recreation  place, 
press  that  her  stafif  of  officials  will  be 
She  has  declared  in  a  statement  to  the 
made  up  largely  of  women. 


There  was  nuthing  near  iiini  tliat  he 
could  put  his  back  to;  he  had  had  to 
contrive  to  keep  a  watch  behind  him 
sliuftling  round  him  in  a  sitting  position, 
and  he  detached  one  hand  from  his 
thigh  to  reach  for  his  ♦■itle.  He  needed 
l)oth  hands  to  load  it — a  hurried  ierk 
back  of  the  bolt,  fumbling  the  cartridges 
in  with  numb  fingers,  thrusting  the  bolt 
to  again,  and  then  a  swift  groping  for 
the  spot  above  the  wound  where  it  was 
necessary  to  press  upon  the  spouting 
artery. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  wolves 
drew  in  upon  him.  lie  had  been  waiting 
for  that,  and,  save  for  the  need  of  look- 
ing l)ehind  him,  he  had  kept  as  still  as 
he  could  to  encourage  them.  He  said 
he  could  smell  their  rankness,  the  car- 
rion odour  of  their  hides.  He  let  go  of 
his  thigh,  feeling  the  blood  spout  hot 
upon  his  skin  as  he  did  so,  snatched 
the  rifle  and  emptied  the  magazine  at 


the  ring  of  them,  shooting  as  fast  as 
he  could  work  the  bolt.  One  of  them 
he  hit  without  killing  it;  he  heard  it 
yelp,  and  then  he  caught  again  at  the 
artery  whence  his  life  was  leaking  forth. 
Twice  again  during  the  night  he  loaded 
and  fired  in  feverish  haste,  losing  blood 
each  time,  fighting  his  way  to  the 
morning. 

Here,  where  the  new  battlefields  are 
ridged  with  the  graves  of  the  dead,  the 
news  of  the  German  Kaiser's  latest 
proclamation  to  this  army  has  just 
reached  us:  "Woe  and  death  to  those 
who  withstand  my  will."  l>ig  words, 
these ;  but  there  is  an  answer  to  them. 
For  if  woe  and  death  are  the  currency 
with  which  victory  is  to  be  bought,  if 
that  is  the  price  of  peace  on  earth,  then 
here  in  Russia  are  the  men  who  will 
pay  it  down. 


GOTT,     Cott,     dear    Cott!  Addentwn 
please! 

Your  bartner  Vilhelm's  here 
Und  has  a  vord  or  two  to  say 

Indu  your  private  ear. 
So  durn  avay  all  udders  now 

Und  listen  veil  to  me, 
For  vot  I  say  concerns  rve  much — 

Meinself  und  Chermany. 

You  know  dear  Coit,  1  vas  your  friend 

Und  from  mein  hour  of  birth 
I  alvays  let  you  rule  der  Heffen, 

Vile  I  rule  o'er  der  Earth. . 
Und  ven  I  toldt  mein  soldiers 

Of  bygone  battle  days 
I  glally  split  de  glory 

Und  giff  you  half  de  praise. 

In  every  vay  I  tried  to  proof 

Mein  heart  to  you  Vas  true 
Und  only  claimed  mein  honest  share 

In  great  deeds  vot  I  do. 
You  could  not  hafe  a  bedder  friendt 

In  sky,  or  land  or  sea 
As  Kaiser  Vilhelm  Number  Two 

Der  Lord  of  Chermany. 

So  vot  I  say,  dear  Cott,  is  dis; 

Dot  ve  should  still  be  friends, 
Und  You  should  help  me  send  my  foes 

To  meet  der  bitter  ends. 


If  you,  dear  Cott,  vill  dis  me  do 

I'll  noddings  ask  again. 
Und  you  und  me  vill  bartners  be 

For  effer  more — Amen! 

But  listen,  Cott,  it  must  be  quick 

Your  help  to  me  you  send. 
Or  I  vill  haff  to  stop  attack 

Und  only  play  defen.' 
So  Your  unde  24  hours  I  giff 

To  make  the  allies  run, 
Und  put  me  safe  indo  mein  place — 

Der  middle  of  der  sun. 

If  you  do  dis,  I'll  do  my  part 

I'll  tell  de  world  de  fact; 
But  if  You  don't,  den  I  must  link 

It  is  a  hostile  act. 
Den  var  at  once  I  vill  declare 

Und  in  mein  anger  rise 
Und  send  mein  Zepplins  ship  to  vage 

A  fight  up  in  der  skies. 

Diss  ultimatum,  now,  dear  Cott, 

Is  Von  of  many  fore. 
Mein  mind  is  settled  up  to  clean 

De  whole  World  off  de  floor. 
Because  You  vas  mein  bartner,  Colt, 

An  extra  chance  is  giff  en. 
So  help  at  vonce  or  I  vill  be 

Der  Emperor  of  Heffen! 

— Author  Unknown. 
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VERY  now  and  then  some  hard- 
pushed  detractor  of  woman's 
political  potentiality  drags  forth 
the  query,  "where  are  your  great  women 
inventors,"  in  a  sort  of  befuddled  insist- 
ence that  superior  inventive  power  in- 
heres in  man  in  casual  relation  to  his 
divine  right  to  vote.  The  war,  which  has 
served  to  throw  some  needed  light  on 
women's  inventiveness,  has  led  (l(jubters 
to  conclude  that  it  is  a  war-made  ability. 
Thus  Mr.  Garrett  P.  Serviss  considers 
that  Aladdin's  Lamp  was  only  a  symlxd 
of  the  human  l)rain's  hidden  ])()wcr, 
"which  can  perform  miracles  of  achieve- 
ment if  its  i)ossessor  will  only  rub  it 
hard  enough."  And  so  he  thinks  thai 
the  European  war  has  driven  women 
into  getting  out  their  polishing  utensils 
and  rubbing  up  to  the  nth  degree  their 
hitherto  unused  brain  powers,  in  order 
to  invent  substitutes  for  their  old  easy- 
going ways  of  doing  things  "ratlicr  more 
or  less." 

Mr.  Serviss.  himself,  has  ])erformed 
the  feat  of  putting  three  facts  together, 
and  drawing  out  of  them  a  conclusion. 
These  are  the  facts:  (1)  Women  have 
been  forced  out  into  new  i)aths ;  for, 
even  the  stay-at-home  lady  with  her 
servants  all  departed  to  munition  fac- 
tories, has  not  escaped  the  general  war 
cataclysm.  (2)  War  has  made  demands 
never  before  thought  of.  A  woman,  fur 
instance,  invented  the  gas  mask  in  Italy 
two  years  ago.  A  long  time  for  the 
world  to  wait  for  gas  masks?  Well,  who 
had  ever  needed  g'as  masks  before  that? 
(3)  And — fact  three — upon  the  statement 
of  an  English  patent  agent,  women  are 
now  getting  out  patents  as  never  before. 
Said  this  London  agent:  "Including 
patents  relating  to  motor  cars,  airplanes, 
and  commercial  objects,  w'omen's  inven- 
tions in  England  alone  have  lately  in- 
creased in  number  to  as  many  as  .^00  in 
twelve  months." 

Therefore,  Mr.  Serviss  and  the  London 
patent  agent  have  come  to  think  that 
only  just  now  have  women  become  in- 
ventors, and  all  because  of  the  great 
war.  A  conclusion  that  is  their  own  in- 
vention, says  Mary  Ogden  White  in  tiie 
"Xew  York  Woman  Citizen." 

As  a  matter  of  liistory  and  legend, 
women  have  been  inventors  ever  since 
the  w^orld  began.  The  wife  of  the  I-'ourth 
Emperor  of  China  is  accredited  with  hav- 
ing invented  silk  weaving;  it  was  Adossa, 


the  wife  of  Xinus,  who  is  said  to  have 
invented  aerial  telegra])hs ;  Xoema  taught 
the  Jews  the  art  of  spinning  in  1997  B. 
C. ;  the  wife  of  Emperor  Yao  taught 
spinning  in  China  in  the  24tii  Century 
B.  C. ;  Semiramis  invented  the  chariot 
armed  with  scythes;  I'enthesilea,  the 
Amazon,  invented  the  javelin  ;  Callirrhoe 
originated  the  art  of  drawing,  being  the 
first  person  to  make  a  sketch  in  pencil 
of  her  betrothed  luisl)and ;  and  Hypatia 
invented  the  planisphere  and  the  astro- 
labe. 

Mrs.  Mary  Kies  invented  a  macliine 
to  weave  straw  with  a  woof  of  silk  or 
thread.  Christian  Shaw,  a  Scotch 
woman,  was  the  first  person  to  produce 
linen  thread.  This  was  in  1720.  The 
wife  of  General  Greene  in  1790  invented 
the  cotton  gin.  but  made  no  fortune  her- 
self. In  this  she  has  had  many  fellows, 
for  the  woman  who,  according  to  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie — ciuoted  by  Russell 
Conwell — invented  the  iron  scpieezers, 
which  laid  the  foundation  for  all  the  steel 
millions  of  the  United  States,  has  had 
neither  fame  nor  fortune.  The  wife  of 
the  Bristol  shipbuilder,  who  suggested 
copper  nails  for  ships,  made  a  vicarious 
fortune — for  her  husband.  .And  wdio 
knows  anything  at  all  about  the  .Ameri- 
can woman  wdio  patented  a  process  for 
turning  out  horse-shoes  on  a  big  scale? 
It  is  said  she  saved  her  country  $230,000, 
in  which  economic  advantage  it  is 
doul)tful  if  she  shared. 

Mr.  Russell  Conwell  is  also  the  au- 
thority for  stating  that  a  farmer's  wife 
invented  the  printing  press,  and  that 
another  unknown  woman  gave  the  idea 
of  trolley  switches  to  the  world. 

Who  was  that  first  American  woman 
to  obtain  a  patent,  granted,  it  is  said, 
in  1809?  Her  name  has  gone  down  in 
oblivion.  Between  the  years  1790  and 
1890,  women  were  granted  not  (juite 
3000  patents,  but  between  1884  and  1910 
they  patented  in  the  L'nited  States  of 
.\merica  7942  inventions.  These  varied 
from  a  baby  jumper  to  a  dee])-sea  tele- 
scope. 

Xe^■er  think  that  women's  inventions 
have  been  confined  to  household  im- 
provements. It  was  Mrs.  Martha  J. 
Coston  who  invented  the  pyrotechnic 
signalling  system  called  "Coston  bea- 
cons." This  system  has  long  been  in  use 
for  night  signalling  by  the  navies  of 
the  l'nited  States  and  Italv.  Madame 


Curie,  morover.  has  refuted  for  all  time 
tile  idea  that  women  can  not  make  ex- 
cursions into  the  most  abstruse  sciences. 
In  1915,  Mrs.  Walter  Frank  Rittman 
aided  her  husband  in  perfecting  his  pro- 
cess of  cheapening  the  production  of 
gasoline.  Without  her  aid  he  could  not 
have  perfected  another  process,  also,  the 
ai)plication  of  which,  it  is  reported,  will 
make  the  United  States  independent  of 
other  nations  in  the  manufacture  of 
dyestuflfs.  Madame  B.  Pecourt  invented 
a  process  for  extracting  cobalt  from  the 
minerals  which  contain  it. 

The  "Women  Lawyers'  Journal,"  sur- 
veying fifty  patents  granted  to  women 
inventors  in  1914,  notes  among  others  a 
l)atent  for  a  system  of  electrical  distribu- 
tion and  control;  electric  engine-starters; 
an  automatic  lubricator  for  a  journal- 
box;  a  new  form  of  rivet;  a  wheeled 
luggage  carrier;  a  parachute  garment  to 
be  worn  by  aeronauts,  and  a  portable 
warming  appliance  for  the  beds  of  in- 
valids. In  the  "X'ew  York  Tribune"  of 
March  3,  1917,  were  reported  two  in- 
ventif)ns  by  women,  one  of  a  submarine 
to  submerge  in  eight  minutes  instead  of 
ten,  invented  by  Mrs.  Anna  Staley  of 
Ohio,  and  the  other  a  boot  for  "drop- 
foot,"  a  common  ailment  among  soldiers 
not  accustomed  to  continuous  foot 
strain.  This  was  invented  by  Miss  Halle, 
a  well-known  sculptress  of  Chelsea, 
London. 

Innumerable  inventions  ha\e  Ijeen 
made  by  women  during  this  war  to  al- 
leviate the  distress  of  the  sick  and 
wounded.  In  Xovember,  1916,  Miss 
Mary  Davies,  bacteriologist  at  Ris-Oran- 
geis  IIos])ital  in  I'rance,  completed  ex- 
periments which  minimize  the  danger  of 
wound  infection.  One  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  infection  discovered  by  the 
hospitals  has  been  from  pieces  of  cloth- 
ing shot  into  the  bodies  of  injured  sol- 
diers. Miss  Davies's  experiments  con- 
sist in  a  treatment  of  cloth  by  antisep- 
tic substances  so  that  after  months  of 
subjection  to  all  forms  of  germs  it  re- 
mains absolutely  sterile.  In  June,  1916, 
Miss  Johanna  Stiefvater  invented  an  il- 
luminating eye-shield.  Long  ago  Mme. 
E.  Bellanger  invented  an  a])paratus  for 
drying  sterilizeil  objects  by  the  evacua- 
tion of  steam  and  of  preserving  them  as 
dried. 

I'^or  their  own  home  tasks,  here  is  a 
(Continued  on  page  thirty-one) 
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IT  would  be  difficult  to  picture  a 
more  unjust  method  of  dealing 
with  our  delinquents  than  the  meth- 
od now  in  vogue;  unjust  to  the  individ- 
ual as  well  as  society  at  large.  Illus- 
trations are  not  wanting  in  this  country 
of  the  gross  injustice  done  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  brought  before  our 
committing  magistrates  because  of  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
causes  of  the  prisoner's  misconduct.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  occasionally  hear  of 
an  efifort  made  in  various  cities  to  get 
at  the  root  of  the  trouble  with  a  view  to 
disposing  intelligently  of  the  problem 
before  them. 

An  offender  is  brought  into  cotu% 
charged  with  violating  a  particular  law, 
found  guilty  by  a  jury  of  his  peers,  sen- 
tenced by  the  judge  and  confined  for  a 
definite  period  in  a  penal  institution 
where  all  types  are  permitted  to  asso- 
ciate with  disastrous  results  to  both 
transgressor  and  society.  No  thought  is 
given  to  the  factors  responsible  for  the 
individual's  criminal  act ;  no  effort  made 
to  determine  whether  the  prisoner  is 
suffering  from  some  physical  or  mental 
disorder,  or  is  merely  the  victim  of  un- 
fortunate circumstance. 

The  real  purpose  of  our  criminal 
courts,  probation  officers,  police  and 
penal  system  is  to  prevent  crime,  and 
yet  how  impossible  is  the  task  unless  all 
of  the  causes  responsible  therefor  are 
considered.  Xor  must  we  stop  at  the 
apparent  6r  immediate  cause,  but  con- 
tinue our  investigations  until  all  of  the 
underlying  factors  responsible  are 
known  and  every  human  effort  made  to 
eradicate  them  or  reduce  their  number 
to  a  negligable  cjuantity. 

Sanitary  engineers  and  members  of 
the  medical  profession  have  demonstrat- 
ed the  value  of  prophylactic  medicine, 
and  now  deal  with  the  causes  rather 
than  the  effect  of  diseases  and  ])lagues 
which  have  been  responsible  for  the 
death  of  millions  of  persons.  Today  it 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
to  prevent  malaria  and  yellow  fever  it  is 
necessary  first  to  remove  the  breeding 
places  of  the  mosquito.  The  danger  of 
typhoid  is  minimized  by  projjcr  sanita- 
tion and  fly  control.  If  we  are  to  be  free 
from  cholera,  the  destructive  rodent 
upon  which  the  flea  responsible  for  this 
plague  lives  must  be  exterminated.  iM-esh 
air,  sunshine,  and  wholesome  food  have 
reduced  the  death  rate  due  to  the  ter- 
rible white  plague.  That  the  principle 
involved  should  be  applied  to  the  pre- 
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vention  of  crime  can  no  longer  be  denied 
by  any  one  who  believes  in  crime  pre- 
vention- 
It  is  true  that  various  small  groups 
of  delinquents  have  been  carefully 
studied  in  this  and  other  countries,  and 
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the  results  obtained  suggest  the  imme- 
diate need  of  universal  attention  to  a 
more  serious  study  of  delinquency  and 
ihe  causes  thereof.  Most  notable  of 
these  investigations  is  the  work  of  Dr. 
l.'ealy  of  Chicago,  who  made  a  scientific 
study  of  youthful  "repeaters"  in  that 
city.  This  investigation  proved  that  the 
factors  responsible  for  delinquency  are 
more  numerous  than  we  ever-  believed 
possible,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  subject 
to  control.  Dr.  Healy's  method  of  ap- 
proaching this  problem  should  be  stand- 
ardized in  order  that  we  might  obtain 
some  degree  of  uniformity  in  general 
results.  A  thorough  psychiatrical, 
neurological,  psychological,  sereological 
and  medical  examination  should  be  con- 
ducted in  the  case  of  every  delincjuent, 
this  to  be  supplemented  by  a  sociological 
investigation  l)y  field  workers.  With 
the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  the  ex- 
aminer and  the  recommendations  of  the 
field  worker  before  him,  every  judge 
ought  to  be  able  to  act  intelligently  and 
protect  the  rights  of  the  individual  as 
well  as  society. 

Large  numbers  of  delinquent  indi- 
viduals are  either  mentally  or  physically 
weak,  and  because  of  their  unstable  con- 
dition are  more  prone  to  err  than  their 
more  fortunately  endowed  brothers.  W'e 
may  liken  their  condition  to  that  of  the 


well-built  boat  as  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  poorly  constructed  one.  If  the 
sea  is  smooth  and  no  rough  weather  ex- 
perienced, the  flimsy  vessel  will,  in  all 
probability,  last  for  many  years  and  make 
many  safe  voyages,  but  if  a  gale  be  en- 
countered, the  seams  are  rent  asunder 
and  the  ship  sinks;  whereas  the  better 
vessel  weathers  the  storm  without  difl'i- 
culty,  provided  it  is  well  manned.  In 
other  words,  it  is  well  to  suspect  some 
form  of  weakness,  physical  or  mental,  in 
the  individual  who  cannot  float  success- 
fully on  the  sea  of  life  and  sinks  as  soon 
as  the  first  storm  crosses  his  path. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  have  you  believe 
that  all  offenders  commit  crime  because 
of  some  inherent  weakness  or  defect,  but 
the  fact  that  they  have  offended  against 
the  laws  of  the  land  justifies  a  reason- 
able suspicion  that  lack  of  inhibition  may 
be  due  to  mental  or  physical  causes.  All 
authorities  agree  that  feeble-mindedness, 
epilepsy  and  insanity  are  crime  factors, 
but  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  particular 
part  each  plays  in  contributing  to  this 
perplexing  problem.  That  some  kinds 
of  feeble-mindedness,  epilepsy  and  in- 
sanity are  inherited  is  no  longer  doubted, 
and  alcohol  and  the  "red  plague"  have 
long  been  recognized  as  genetic  factors, 
but  the  importance  of  other  causes  is 
not  so  well  established.  Hence  the  need 
for  more  careful  statistics  in  order  that 
we  may  learn  the  sources  of  mental  and 
physical  disorders. 

W'e  now  recognize  moronity  as  one  of 
the  serious  problems  with  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  deal  in  handling  the  crim- 
inal classes.  Many  of  our  most  vicious 
criminals  are  morons,  who,  by  reason  of 
their  mental  weakness,  are  not  reform- 
able  and  are  a  constant  menace  to  soci- 
ety when  at  liberty-  Dr.  Goddard  has 
stated  that  in  iiis  opinion  25  ])er  cent  of 
our  entire  criminal  population  belong 
to  this  grou]),  and  recent  investigation 
conducted  by  experts  in  three  rcfornia 
tories  of  California  ])rove  his  statement 
worthy  of  consideration.  Some  morons 
under  favorable  conditions  do  make  their 
living,  but  just  as  soon  as  industrial  ac- 
tivities are  slightly  arrested,  they  are 
the  first  to  be  discharged,  because  they 
are  the  least  valuable  in  business.  I'n- 
able  to  hold  a  position  because  they  are, 
in  fact,  unemi)loyable,  they  must  either 
steal  or  starve.  This  lack  of  intelligence 
is  again  manifested  in  the  feeble  manner 
in  which  they  attempt  to  conceal  evi- 
dence of  crimes  committed  by  them. 
They  are  soon  apprehended  and  confined 
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for  a  short  i)erio<l  in  jail,  where  they 
becomes  the  dupes  of  clever  rogues,  who 
induce  them  to  commit  more  serious 
crimes. 

If  this  defective  person  is  a  girl,  she 
lias  in  her  body  an  opportunity  to  earn 
money,  and  easily  falls  into  a  life  of 
evil.  Dr.  Fernald.  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  State  of  ]\lassa- 
chusetts  to  investigate  the  social  evil 
problem,  employed  psychological  experts 
to  examine  three  grou])s  of  immoral 
women ;  one  group  confined  in  a  reforma- 
tory for  sexual  offenses ;  another  group 
brought  to  the  girl's  home  for  similar 
acts  ;  still  another  group  ( street  walkers ) 
brought  in  over  night.  The  report  shows 
that  they  found  53  ])cr  cent  of  these 
acts;  still  another  group  (street  walkers) 
women  feeble-minded,  and  contains  the 
significant  statement  that  in  reality  there 
were  very  few  out  of  the  300  examined 
who  seemed  to  have  ordinary  sense.  -An 
intensive  study  of  women  in  the  segre- 
gated district  of  San  I'rancisco,  made  by 
Dr.  Jan  Don  Itall,  confirms  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  tlie  Massachusetts  com- 
mission. 

If  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  2?  per 
cent  or  even  10  per  cent  of  our  delin- 
quents arc  morons,  would  it  not  I)c  bet- 
ter to  determine  by  ])roper  examination 
which  of  our  criminals  are  in  that  class? 
And,  as  soon  as  they  are  known,  cause 
them  to  be  placed  in  institutions  with 
their  own  kind  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time?  In  such  an  institution,  these 
feeble-minded  persons  would  be  under- 
stood and  only  recpiired  to  do  what  they 
were  capable  of  understanding  and  do- 
ing'. Moreover,  these  peo])le  get  along 
well  when  segregated  under  proper  su- 
])ervision  and  not  permitted  to  associate 
with  other  types  of  offenders.  It  is  not 
contended  that  they  would  l)e  self-sup- 
porting, but  it  is  possible  to  teach  them 
to  do  simple  things  at  a  less  cost  to  the 
State  than  if  they  were  permitted  to  run 
at  large  as  at  present.  Another  im])or- 
tant  advantage  of  permanent  segregation 
is  the  lessening  of  their  opportunity  to 
beget  their  kind  and  so  increase  our  Inir- 
den,  which  is  c\cn  now  considerablx' 
more  than  we  can  comfortablv  carrv. 

One  other  group  v\hich  presents  e\cn 
greater  difificulties  of  recognition  and 
handling  is  that  class  which  ma\-  1)e 
placed  under  the  general  heading  of 
]jsychopaths.  By  psychopaths  we  mean 
all  those  individuals  who  may  be  suffer- 
ing from  some  form  of  mental  disorder. 
Those  in  advanced  stages  of  dementia 
need  not  be  particularly  considered  at 
this  time,  although  because  of  their  con- 


duct the}-  do  occasionally  tall  into  the 
hands  of  the  police,  but  the  other  type, 
in  which  the  symptoms  are  hidden,  ha\e 
considerable  forensic  interest,  and  con- 
stitute a  large  percentage  of  our  law- 
lireakers-  Their  abnormal  conduct  is 
commonly  defined  b\  the  lawman  as 
'■])ure  cussedness,"  but  the  trained 
l^sychiatrist  is  able  to  prove  that  these 
individuals  are  in  truth  sick  and  in  need 
of  medical  attention.  Some  of  these 
types  respond  to  treatment  readily,  while 
others  require  more  prolonged  attention, 
and  still  others  are  incurable,  who  for 
their  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  sake 
of  others,  should  be  permanently  con- 
fined in  an  institution  for  the  criminal 
insane. 

Epilepsy  plays  no  small  part  in  con- 
tributing to  delinquent  tendencies.  Lam- 
brozo  believed  at  one  time  that  all  crim- 
inals were  epileptics  or  suft'ered  from 
some  epileptic  equivalent.  \\  e  now  know 
that  this  is  not  true,  Init  it  is  a  fact  that 
epilepsy  cannot  be  entirely  disregarded 
as  a  crime  factor.  Murders,  accompanied 
by  brutality  or  mutilation,  sex  offenses, 
and  violent  assaults  characte  rize  the  epi- 
lejjtics,  some  of  whom  may  be  i)ermitted 
to  retain  their  liberty  under  proper  di- 
rection and  treatment,  while  others 
should  be  sent  to  an  ei)ileptic  colony. 
Mere,  then,  the  ex])ert  is  indispensable 
if  we  hope  to  deal  justly  with  these 
sorely  atTlicted  indi\  iduals. 

Abntjrmal  physical  conditions  are  often 
res])onsible  for  the  individual's  inability 
to  inhibit  his  criminal  impulses.  Some 
of  these  conditions  are  apjjarent  to  the 
casual  observer,  wdiile  others  are  so 
completely  masked  that  only  a  trained 
medical  ex])ert  could  detect  them. 

Do  not  criticise  t(jo  harshly  your 
police,  probation,  penal  and  parole  sys- 
tems, because  of  their  failure  to  prevent 
crime.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  scientists  are  still  struggling  with 
the  ]jroblem,  and  that  each  day  brings  us 
nearer  to  a  sensible  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion. There  is  no  excuse,  however,  for 
crmtinuing  our  present  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  the  oflfenders,  considering  the 
information  we  now  possess. 

h'verv  effort  should  be  made  to  cla  SSl  t  V 
the  many  types  that  are  constantly  fill- 
ing our  institutions,  and  treat  them  hu- 
manely and  intelligently.  W  hy  send  to 
prison  men  and  woman  who  are  merely 
\ictims  of  atrocious  environment,  who 
need  only  a  friendly  hand  and  an  oi)por- 
tunity  to  make  good?  Why  confine  for 
a  definite  period  the  person  suffering 
from  some  mental  or  physical  defect  and 
then  return  him  to  society  with  the  same 


criminal  tendencies  which  caused  him  to 
commit  his  first  crime?  It  would  be 
just  as  sensible  to  sentence  a  tubercular 
patient  to  serve  one  week  in  a  hospital. 
Why  release  from  custody  the  delin- 
quent wdio  under  no  circumstances  or  in 
any  kind  of  en\ironment  will  be  any- 
thing else  but  a  criminal? 

.\11  commitments  of  juveniles  or  adults 
to  State  penal  institutions  sht)uld  be  for 
an  indefinite  period,  and  none  should  be 
released  until  pronounced  safe  by  trained 
specialists. 

The  need  of  a  psychopathic  hospital 
in  every  municipality  with  a  populatiijn 
of  100.000  or  more  is  apparent  to  all  who 
have  given  the  matter  serious  thought. 
The  psychopathic  hospital  for  smaller 
communities  may  be  identified  with  the 
county  hospital  and  should  be  affiliated 
with  a  medical  school  wherc\er  one  ex- 
ists. If  connected  with  the  county  hos- 
pital, it  should  be  separated  and  apart 
from  the  wards,  to  pre\ent  the  contact 
of  psychopathic  patients  with  other  pa- 
tients- 

Especially  would  such  a  hospital  offer 
correction,  for  one  of  the  chief  injustices 
of  the  present  system.  What  oppor- 
tunity for  any  adequate  e.stimate  of  an 
accused  person  is  afforded  a  judge  to- 
day? How  much  can  he  determine  about 
a  prisoner  whom  he  has  ne\  er  seen  and 
whose  behavior  in  the  few  brief  hours 
the  justice  does  obser\c  him  in  court 
will  assuredly  be  artificial  and  assumed? 

The  psychopathic  hospital  would  offer 
the  judge  in  whose  hands  a  man's  life 
and  liberty  arc  to  lie  the  opportunity  of 
learning  his  physical  and  mental  condi- 
ti<in  with  the  needed  degree  of  accuracy, 
it  Could  confer  the  same  opjiortunity 
u]jon  the  ])robati()n  and  police  officers 
and  upon  district  attorneys.  It  would,  in 
short,  be  one  more  aid  toward  a  scienti- 
fic, practicable  and  just  disposition  of  the 
l)roblems  of  crime  and  the  criminal. 
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THESE  earl}-  fall  days  have  ])rought 
important  happeninj4S  in  the  art 
world,  and  the  air  is  full  of  prom- 
ises of  treats  in  store  for  us.  [Many 
artists  are  returnint;-  from  profitable  vaca- 
tions spent  sketchini;-,  while  others  are 
starting  out,  keen  to  catch  the  early  fall 
tints. 

The  Arizona  desert  is  claiming  several 
artists.  Carl  Oscar  Uorg  is  there,  armed 
with  government  permits,  which  will 
allow  him  an  even  closer  study  of  the 
Hopi  and  Xavajo  tribes.  Consecjuently, 
his  return  in  December  is  most  eagerly 
anticipated  by  all  art  lovers.  Francis 
McComas  is  busily  executing  twelve- 
desert  panels  for  a  home  in  Detroit. 
Mavnard  Dixon  has  started  for  (ilacier 
park,  with  a  train  of  ])ack  horses  and 
tents,  and  armed  with  canvasses  and 
brushes  to  do  murals  for  the  railroad 
offices. 

Armin  C.  Hansen  has  returned  from 
Carmel  with  many  breezy,  salty  sketches, 
while  Ferdinand  lUirgdoriT  is  in  ]\lon- 
terey,  as  he  is  returning  from  his  Flcjrida 
trip. 

Maren  Froelich  has  been  "doing  gar- 
dens" all  summer.  IJelvedere,  with  its 
colorful  blossoms  and  glimpses  of  the 
bay,  has  been  her  spring  and  summer 
inspiration,  while  the  fall  finds  her  busy 
down  the  Peninsula. 

Bertha  Stringer  Lee  has  returned  from 
several  weeks  in  Carmel,  followed  by  an 
even  longer  stay  in  the  interior.  Surely 
her  facile  brush  caught  many  poetic 
glimpses  'for  us. 

Mr.  and  Airs.  Charles  Rollo  Peters 
are  in  northern  California,  sketching 
busily  in  preparation  for  a  winter  in  Xevv 
York  and  the  Hermudas.  It  is  hard  to 
spare  this  talented  couple,  even  for  so 
short  a  time,  but  when  one  thinks  of  the 
canvases  they  will  bring  with  them  when 
they  return  home,  one  is  consoled. 
The  Textile  Exhibition 

August  the  twelfth  witnessed  the  o])en- 
ing  of  the  last  unit  of  the  magnificent 
collection  loaned  to  the  Palace  of  l'"ine 
Arts  by  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst.  This  room 
contains  valuable  tapestries  and  textiles, 
completing  the  comprehensive  exhibition 
already  in  place,  and  forming,  according 
to  Mr.  Laurvik,  "the  most  complete  and 
comprehensive  collection  of  textiles  in 
an  American  museum."  Probably  it  is 
as  bad  form  to  compliment  the  arrange- 
ment of  such  a  collection  as  it  is  to 
mention  the  frame  of  a  picture,  but  the 
placing  of  each  piece  has  been  so  care- 
fully planned,  both   from   tlie  point  of 
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view  of  the  connoisseur  and  the  stu- 
dent, that  it  calls  for  praise. 

Naturally,  in  such  a  complete  collec- 
tion e\'ery  country  is  rei)resented,  so  il 
is  hard  to  ])ick  the  most  interesting.  The 
caps  from  iiulgaria,  which  include  the 
ceremonial  head-dresses,  ser\e  to  make 
more  vivid  our  mental  pictures  of  this 
l>icturesque  country.  The  work  of  the 
Swedish,  Roumanian  and  iiavarian  ])eas- 
ants  is  also  there,  forming  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  contrast  the  difi^erent 
methods  of  skillful  use  of  the  needle. 

The  oriental  i)ortion  of  any  needlework 
collection  is  always  noteworthy,  but  es- 
pecially is  it  so  in  this.  Just  the  words, 
"a  shawl  from  Cashmere,"  cause  femin- 
inity to  l)ecome  alert,  and  the  one  in  this 
collection  is  so  very  fine  that  sureiv  no 
greater  textile  can  come  to  us.  Imiierial 
China  has  sent  of  its  rich  brocades,  while 
the  needleworkers  of  Japan  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  and  the  Italians  of  the 
seventeenth  have  also  contributed  for 
our  instruction  and  delight. 

This  is  the  fourteenth  gallery  which 
Mrs.  Hearst,  with  characteristic  gener- 
osity, has  filled  for  our  pleasure.  It 
gives  an  opportunity  never  before  en- 
joyed on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  study  the 
textile  art  of  the  various  countries.  That 


first  exhibition  his  work  attracted  local 
ai)preciation,  so  it  was  an  especial  i)leas- 
ure  when  the  jury  of  the  Panama- Pacific 
l^x])osition  awarded  him  a  sih'cr  medal, 
"(lolden  Shadows,"  the  canvas  which 
won  him  this  honor,  is  in  the  present  ex- 
hi!)ition.  'Die  i)oetry  and  mystery  of  this 
beautiful  work  strike  one  even  more 
forcefidly  in  the  smaller  gallery.  The 
fine  sul)tlety  of  color  and  the  skillfully 
hinted  at  reflections  in  the  water  show 
the  touch  of  the  master. 

Full  of  color  and  typically  Californian 
is  "Summer,"  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic canvases  of  the  exhibition,  for  it 
shows  the  bigness  with  which  Mr.  Nelson 
views  his  sul)ject.  The  brown  hills  of 
California  in  sunnner,  surrounding  the 
small  valley  with  its  patches  of  green, 
are  familiar  to  all,  and  this  delightful 
rendering  will  please  everyone. 

Most  attractive  is  "The  Way  to  the 
Hills."  Brilliant  in  color,  the  skillful 
handling  of  greens  commands  one's  ad- 
miration. In  imagination  to  follow  the 
windings  of  this  path,  through  sunshine 
and  shadow  to  the  higher,  broader  out- 
look of  the  hills,  is  the  constant  ])leasure 
in  store  for  its  future  owner. 

I'ruit  trees  in  full  bloom  ha\e  also 
attracted  the  artist.  A  pink  tree  against 
the  gray  green  background  of  the  euca- 
lyptus is  a  decoration  as  well  as  a  pic- 
ture; while  in  another  canvas  the  daintv 
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the  art  lovers  are  a])i)recialing  their 
])rivileges  the  ever-increasing  attendance 
at  the  iMue  Arts  testifies. 

The  Bruce  Nelson  Exhibition 
At  the  llelgesen  galleries,  I'.ruce  Nel- 
son, one  of  our  cleverest  young  Cali- 
fornians,  is  making  his  autumn  exhibi- 
tion. Born  in  San  Jose  in  1S8S,  Mr. 
Nelson  received  his  art  education  in  C'ali- 
fornia  and  New  York,     h'rom  his  \ery 


blossoms  are  pictured  for  us  against  the 
brilliant  green  backgromid  of  an  orch- 
ard's first  leaxes.  On  another  wall  is 
"The  (ireat  i'ine."  a  delightful  contrast 
in  its  gra\  dignit\'  and  sea  background 
to  the  brilliance  of  the  other  canvases. 
This  is  one  of  my  own  favorites,  for 
the  combiiu'd  music  of  tlie  |)ine  and  the 
sea  is  nature's  grandest  symphony. 
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More  About  Salt  IBsil^ias  at  a  Summer  Resort 


A MOST  extraordinary  tiling-  hap- 
pened to  those  three  little  Salt 
Baby  creatures,  Dodo,  Soso  and 
Toto,  one  eveninji^  shortly  after  the 
Salt  Babies  had  finished  their  drilling 
(they  were  now  in  training^,  preparatory 
to  war,  in  case  it  would  be  necessary, 
as  they  lived  in  constant  fear  of  treach- 
ery on  the  part  of  the  wdcked  sand 
sprites).  Of  course,  we  know  the  sand 
sprites  bore  great  animosity  against 
Dodo,  Soso  and  Toto,  on  account  of  the 
latter  being  in  possession  of  the  wonder- 
ful shell  that  housed  the  fairy  Xadine. 
So  it  was  a  good  thing  that  the  Salt 
Babies  were  training  their  little  army, 
as  how  could  one  know  when  the 
naughtily  inclined  would  attempt  some- 
thing wicked? 

A  great  dark  cloud  en\"eloped  Dotlo, 
Soso  and  Toto,  and  carried  them  far,  far 
away.  They  would  have  smothered  to 
death  had  it  not  been  for  the  good  in- 
fluence that  was  protecting  them.  W  hen 
they  came  to  their  senses  they  found 
they  were  in  the  daylight,  and  as  Salt 
Babies  only  exist  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  they  almost  perished,  wdien  some 
mysterious  hand  gave  them  three  little 
pairs  of  dark  goggles  to  wear.  The 
fairy  nectar  revived  them  and  the  gog- 
gles enabled  them  to  see. 

'"Oh !"  exclaimed  Dodo,  "we  couldn't 
see  a  thing  if  it  were  not  for  these 
wonderful  glasses.  We  must  be  like  that 
bird  they  call  the  owl!" 

"Why?"  questioned  Soso  and  Toto  in 
unison. 

"Because  we  have  big  eyes,  but  we 
can  only  see  at  night!" 

The  three  Salt  Babies  laughed,  for 
they  thought  it  was  funny,  and,  strange 
to  say,  they  were  not  a  bit  frightened. 

"This  must  all  be  a  dream,"  continued 

Soso.    "The  sky  is  light  and  there  is 

no  moon  or  stars.    And  see  all  of  the 

human  beings  !    How  beautiful  they  are  ! 

And  to  think  we  can  see  them  and  they 

cannot  see  us !     How  wonderful  it  all 

It) 
is ! 

"But,  dear  me!"  answered  Toto,  rath- 
er anxiously.  "We  must  keep  away 
from  the  people's  feet — they  might  step 
on  us  and  crush  us !" 

"Yes,  that  is  true,  but  see —  There 
are  two  beautiful  children,  a  little  boy 
and  a  little  girl.  They  are  with  their 
governess.  Suppose  we  stay  close  to 
them,  they  are  so  sweet  looking." 

"Yes,  that  is  a  very  good  idea,  for  their 
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feet  are  small  and  wc  are  less  likely  to 
be  stepped  on." 

The  two  children  of  whom  they  were 
speaking  were  Margaret  and  Buddy  Fol- 
linsby,  who,  with  their  j^arents  and 
nurse,  were  spending  the  summer  at  the 
seashore.  They  were  now  at  the  amuse- 
ment zone,  Venice.  California,  and  this 
is  where  the  Salt  Babies  found  them- 
selves. They  could  not  have  selected 
two  sweeter  children  than  Margaret  and 
Buddy,  and  they  would  surely  have  a 
jolly  time,  for  the  children  and  their 
governess  meant  to  have  lots  of  fun, 
and  went  to  all  kinds  of  interesting 
])laces. 
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First  they  had  a  ride  in  a  really  truly 
airplane,  except  that  the  airplanes  (there 
were  six  of  them)  were  attached  to  a 
long  pole,  just  like  a  merry-go-round, 
but  they  swung  out  of  the  water  and 
in  the  air.  It  was  a  very  thrilling  ride, 
and  the  children  screamed  just  a  wee  bit. 

Said  Dodo:  "It  seems  rather  danger- 
ous, and  we  must  hold  on  tight  to  the 
children's  ankles,  and  do  just  as  they 
do.  So  long  as  the  children's  govern- 
ess thinks  it  safe,  it  should  be  all  right 
for  us." 

It  proved  perfectly  safe,  and  the  child- 
ren were  glad  that  they  had  such  an  ex- 
citing ride.    The  air  made  the  Salt  Ba- 


bies dizzy,  but  they  soon  recovered  from 
the  efifects. 

The  next  place  the  children  visited  was 
the  Aquarium,  where  all  kinds  of  won- 
derful fishes  and  sea  animals  could  be 
seen,  and  many  of  them  were  alive,  too. 

Of  course,  the  Salt  Babies  lived  in  the 
ocean,  so  they  knew  more  than  human 
beings  about  animal  and  fish  life  in  the 
sea. 

"Oh,  I  do  wish  these  pretty  children 
could  see  and  hear  us — we  could  tell 
them  all  about  the  life  in  the  ocean. 
Their  governess  knows  surprisingly  little 
about  things  aquatic,"  said  Dodo,  a  trifle 
contemptuously. 

"Yes,  it  is  a  shame,"  replied  Soso. 
"Many  teachers  are  less  capable  than 
their  pupils !" 

"Oh,  but  see!"  interrupted  Toto,  e.x- 
citedly.  ".\  wicked  sand  sprite  is  on 
Miss  Margaret's  ankle — and  there — it 
is  changing  itself  into  a  mosquito  and  is 
going  to  bite  her!  Oh,  dear  me.  dear 
me.  we  must  protect  her."  And  now 
the  three  Little  Salt  Babies  grabbed  the 
horrid  mosquito  by  the  leg,  and  be- 
tween them  they  crushed  it  beyond  rec- 
ognition. 

Soon  Miss  Margaret  commenced  to 
scratch  her  ankle ;  she  felt  the  mosqui- 
to's sting  a  wee  bit.  It  is  a  pity  she 
could  not  know  that  three  little  invisible 
Salt  Babies  were  protecting  her  feet  and 
ankles  from  the  nasty  mosquitoes,  which 
were  naught  else  but  wMcked  sand  sprites 
in  disguise. 

"Oh,  if  people  only  knew,"  said  Soso, 
"what  mosquitoes  really  are.  Thev  de- 
spise them  now.  but  how  much  more 
they  would  avoid  the  horrid  things  if 
they  knew  that  they  carried  nothing  but 
stings  of  wickedness  in  their  bite.  Oh, 
we  must  get  our  army  together!  I  hope 
our  brothers  are  training  well  in  our  ab- 
sence, for  I  can  see  we  are  in  for  a  long 
and  tedious  battle.  Who  would  think 
they  would  change  themselves  into  mo- 
squitoes and  bite  people!  And  especial- 
ly lovely  children  like  these." 

Soon  our  little  people  were  wending 
their  way  through  the  throngs  of  merry- 
makers, coming  in  and  out  of  the  vari- 
ous amusement  places.  They  then  no- 
ticed the  people  following  a  funny  little 
man  with  enormous  feet,  a  funny  little 
mustache  near  the  tip  of  his  nose,  and 
swinging  a  cane.  His  feet  were  so  big 
and  flat  and  funny  that  they  made  every- 

(Continued  on  page  livent^-n'me) 
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JUST  now  we  are  hearing'  much  talk 
of   compulsory    legislation  bearing 
on  the  moral  and  physical  improve- 
ment of  the  race. 

Since  the  sale  and  use  of  narcotic 
drugs  has  been  proscribed  in  the  United 
States,  the  question  of  a  similar  pro- 
scription of  alcoholic  drinks  has  assumed 
an  attitude  of  great  importance,  espe- 
cially at  this  time  when  the  conservation 
of  all  foodstuffs  has  become  an  impera- 
tive necessity  and  the  millions  of  tons  of 
grains  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alco- 
holic liquors  are  needed  for  better  pur- 
poses. 

There  are  four  distinct  i)hases  in- 
volved in  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  bever- 
age: 

One — The  economic  value  of  food- 
stuffs used  in  the  making  of  distilled  and 
fermented  liquors. 

Two — The  use  of  alcohol  as  a  medi- 
cine. 

Three — The  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the 
well-being  of  the  individual. 

Four — The  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the 
well-being  of  the  race. 

The  economic  value  of  the  foodstuff's 
used  in  distilled  and  fermented  liquors 
is  now  very  widely  known,  for  it  has 
been  a  subject  much  discussed  during 
the  past  few  months  and  almost  every 
home-maker  is  familiar  with  calories  and 
relative  nutritive  values. 

I  have  said  the  quantity  of  grains  used 
amounts  to  millions  of  tons,  and  now 
that  we  are  in  the  great  war,  we  are 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  supply- 
ing food,  not  only  to  the  millions  at 
home,  but  to  our  own  fighting  men  and 
our  allies  abroad.  This  means  conserva- 
tion of  foodstuffs  in  every  direction,  for 
upon  the  question  of  food,  rather  than 
of  arms,  rests  our  hope  of  success  in  the 
holy  cause  we  have  accepted  as  our  own. 
That  this  wonderful  country  is  capable 
of  taking  up  the  cliallenge  and  proving 
her  patriotism  and  the  righteousness  of 
her  contention  will  be  shown,  for  we 
have  all  the  facilities,  and  land,  and  land, 
and  yet  more  fertile  land.  It  is  necessary 
to  eliminate  all  waste,  however,  to  con- 
centrate all  our  energies  and  facilities  to- 
ward the  control  of  foodstuffs  as  foods, 
and  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  food 
into  an  article  which  is  not  food,  nor 
analogous  to  food,  for  we  have  legions 
to  feed. 

From  an  economic  standpoint,  ])ro- 
hibition   is   a   wise   provision    anrl  one 
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which  should  meet  with  the  approval  ot 
all  our  people. 

But  there  are  other  questions  involved 
in  the  prohibition  of  liquors  than  that  of 
the  conservation  of  food ;  questions 
equally  important,  i)erhaps,  and  more 
far-reaching  in  effect.  It  is  these  I  wish 
to  present  more  especially  since  the 
economic  purpose  of  prohibition  is  now 
generally  known  and  accepted  as  such. 

Years  ago,  alcohol  as  a  remedy  was 
considered  one  of  the  doctor's  first  aids. 
Now  it  is  rarely  used  in  the  practice  of 
medicine.  Comparatively  few  years  ago, 
alcohol  was  considered  a  food  by  the 
medical  profession ;  now  it  is  known  to 
be  a  dangerous  narcotic.  Science  takes 
many  large  strides  in  a  decade,  and  one 
of  the  liest  things  that  can  be  said  of  our 
savants  is  that  they  are  never  afraid  nor 
ashamed  to  admit  their  mistakes  and  ac- 
cept new  truths  proved  by  actual  experi- 
ence. 

The  dangers  of  the  use  of  alcohol  have 
been  shown  by  blood  test,  sphygmo- 
graph,  urine  analysis,  stethoscope,  au- 
topsy and  other  methods.  Man's  mental 
capacity  has  even  been  measured  before 
and  after  its  use,  and  it  is  an  obviously 
known  fact  that  the  moral  status  of  man, 
the  use  of  his  faculties  and  co-ordination, 
])erceptibly  decline  and  become  decadent 
after  prolonged  use  of  alcohol  in  any 
form. 

Formerly  alcohol  was  given  as  a  stim- 
ulant, though  its  value  was  long  dis- 
puted. Now  it  is  known  to  have  no 
value  whatever,  because  the  depressant 
after  effects  nullify  the  stimulant  action. 
Physicians  now  eliminate  its  use  almost 
entirely,  because  there  are  so  many  reme- 
dies in  the  pharmacopeia  vastly  more 
efficacious  which  may  be  used  without 
this  disastrous  reaction,  nor  the  danger 
of  habit-forming — always  a  possibility. 

I  have  stated  that  alcohol  is  a  narcotic. 
If  given  at  all  in  an  emergency,  the  dose 
would  be  limited  to  a  tablespoonful  at 
most,  yet  it  is  drunk  by  the  glass,  even 
to  a  litre,  mitil  the  individual  be- 
comes foolisli,  imbecile,  grandilocpient, 
grandiose,  or  violent,  and  finally  nar- 
cotized. One  does  not  adniinistcr  ()])iuni 
or  chloroform  in  such  doses,  yet  alcolio! 
is  equally  poisonous,  equally  narcotic, 
equally  dangerous,  and  its  result  more 
dei)lorable,  because  slower  in  effect  and 


nu)re  lasting,  deeper  seated  and  farther 
reaching. 

Given  in  disease,  alcohol  disturbs  the 
circulatory  system,  and  was  prescribed 
on  this  account-  In  small  cpiantities,  it 
is  a  cardiac-vascular  stimulant,  i)roduc- 
ing  contraction  of  the  blood  vessels  and 
apparently  improving  the  circulation. 
Ikit  later  it  causes  paralysis  of  the  vaso- 
motor centers,  with  dilation  of  the  blood 
vessels  and  ultimate  depression. 

Of  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  indi- 
vidual, says  Dr.  Abel :  "Alcohol  also  de- 
presses every  form  of  activity.  One- 
half  to  one  bottle  of  wine,  or  two  to  four 
glasses  of  beer  a  day,  not  only  counter- 
act the  beneficial  effects  of  practice  in 
any  given  occupation,  but  also  depress 
every  form  of  mental  activity.  There- 
fore, every  man  who,  according  to  his 
own  notions,  is  only  a  moderate  drinker, 
places  himself  by  his  indulgence  on  a 
lower  intellectual  level  and  opposes  the 
full  and  complete  utilization  of  his  in- 
tellectual powers." 

Dr.  Williams  quotes  this  in  his  "Anti- 
Alcohol  Movement  in  Furoi)e,"  and 
sapiently  adds:  "I  content  myself  with 
repeating  that,  to  the  thoughtful  man, 
beer  and  wine  must  seem  costly  at  such 
a  price." 

Dr.  Welch  of  Johns  Hopkins  says : 
"Alcohol  in  sufficient  quantities  is  a 
poison  to  all  living  organisms,  both  ani- 
mal and  vegetable." 

Heart  failure,  due  to  fatty  degenera- 
tion, arterio-sclerosis,  hardening  of  the 
liver,  Bright's  disease,  tuberculosis, 
liathological  degeneration  of  all  the  tis- 
sues, especially  the  most  important  cellu- 
lar structures  of  the  body,  and  fatty  de- 
generation everywhere,  are  but  few  of 
the  diseases  resulting  from  alcohol.  In 
fact,  there  is  hardly  a  disease  known  to 
medical  science  that  may  not  have  its  in- 
cipicncy  in  alcohol,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, yet  this  menace  is  hardly 
known.  Deaths  by  heart  disease  among 
alcoholists  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ce])tion,  their  resistence  to  acute  fevers, 
exhaustion,  overwork,  etcetera,  having 
become  reduced  to  a  minimum  i)y  the 
extra  work  placed  upon  that  organ. 

The  higher  form  of  cells,  those  directly 
ccjuccrned  with  the  vital  i)rocess,  are  the 
ones  first  attacked.  These  undergo  de- 
cisive changes,  break  down  and  are  re- 
placed by  connective  tissue,  forming  a 
scar  and  lacking  in  metabolic  action. 
The  most  highly  developed  cells  are  the 
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weakest  and  most  seriously  affected,  per- 
haps, because  of  tlieir  more  important 
functions.  Thus  the  brain,  nerves  and 
lieart  ct  al.,  which  waste  and  degenerate, 
tinallv  break  down  and  scar  like  an  old 
wound- 
It  may  be  readily  seen  that  this  scar 
tissue,  whether  in  l)rain,  heart,  lungs, 
liver  or  any  other  organ  of  the  body,  can 
never  assume  the  functions  of  the  living 
nucleated  cells,  but  becomes  disorgan- 
ized and  disintegrated,  and  insures  the 
consec|uent  degeneracy  of  the  organ  in- 
volved by  inhibiting  its  action.  Thus, 
also,  by  interfering  with  the  elimination 
of  carbon  dioxide,  pathological  fat  is 
formed,  because  the  alcohol  uses  up  the 
o.xygen  in  the  body,  not  leaving  enough 
for  the  oxydiation  of  this  excess. 

Alcohol  is  a  i)rotean  i)oison,  suljtle. 
tnalignant  and  all-pervading,  for  it  in- 
trudes itself  into  every  part  of  the  body 
iuiman,  its  fluids,  the  l)lood  and  lymph. 
It  lowers  the  resistance  of  the  individual 
and  renders  him  more  susceptible  to  dis- 
ease. 

Further,  alcohol,  burning  in  the  body, 
withdraws  oxygen  from  the  tissues  and 
hinders  or  prevents  the  oxydization  of 
foodstuff,  especially  fats,  which  naturally 
induces  a  surplus  deposit  of  adipose  tis- 
sue everywhere  in  the  body  and  conse- 
([uent  obesity. 

The  degenerative  effects  of  alcohol  are 
exemplified,  not  alone  in  the  indi\idual, 
but  in  the  race. 

This  institutionalizing  of  a  narcotic 
vice  is  paid  for  dearly  by  the  children  of 
alcoholics  and  their  children's  children 
"unto  the  third  and  fourth  generations." 
.And  this  among  the  so-called  "moderate" 
drinkers,  for,  fortunately,  those  who 
drink  to  excess  are  sterile.  These  chil- 
dren either  inherit  the  vice  itself,  or  are 
mental  defectives,  degenerates,  idiotic, 
insane. 

Dr.  Ploetz,  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
race  hygiene,  says  that  in  the  families  of 
drinkers,  first,  slightly  degenerated  chil- 
dren are  begotten,  then,  with  increase  in 
parental  alcoholism,  more  degenerated. 
After  cjuality.  (piantity  is  affected.  There 
is  an  increased  mcjrtality,  and  final  steril- 
ity. He  says  also  "that  it  is  just  this 
average,  moderate  use  of  alcohol  which 
injures  the  race  more  than  drunkenness, 
since  here  there  is  relatively  no  elimina- 
tion through  sterility  or  infant  mortality 
as  in  the  case  of  a  hard  drinker." 

The  elimination  of  the  unfit  by  alcohol 
should  give  way  to  another  elimination, 
which  would  work  more  rapidly.  Crim- 
inals and  psycopaths  should  be  forbidden 
marriage,  and  the  worst  class,  the  aver- 
age moderate  drinker,  should  be  shunned 
by  w'omen.    Here  is  a  task  to  wliich  the 


women's  movement  should  exert  its 
])ower. 

liefore  the  great  war,  drunkenness  was 
the  rule  in  Europe,  not  only  among 
men,  but  among  women  as  well,  and  even 
children-  Whole  villages  would  get 
drunk  at  a  time  on  Saturday,  the  orgies 
lasting  over  Sunday,  and  this  in  Russia 

■'Voung  women  in  Rouen,"  says  Dr. 
r>runon,  "no  longer  drink  coffee  viergc. 
They  must  have  brandy  in  it.  In  nine 
houses  out  of  ten,  the  bottle  of  brandy 
is  on  the  tal)le,  and  the  women  drink 
from  it  throughout  the  day." 

In  another  village,  at  least  thirty 
women  drank  four  litres  of  spirits  a  week 
each. 

In  (lermany,  the  children  of  habitual 
beer  drinkers  are  "moderate"  beer  drink- 
ers themselves,  and  show  generally  the 
stigmata  of  degeneracy.  In  1877  to  1901, 
the  number  taken  to  hospitals  and  insane 
asylums  for  drunkenness  in  (iermany  in- 
creased fivefold,  though  the  population 
increased  but  one-third.  And  Professor 
\'on  Gruber  says  one-half  the  city  school 
children  are  sick  and  weakly. 

Professor  Bollinger  says,  after  autop- 
sies on  5,700  bodies  :  "One  rarely  finds 
in  IMunich  a  faultless  heart  and  a  normal 
kidney  in  an  adult  man."  .\nd :  "The 
stream  of  beer  and  beer  disease  flows  no 
less  rapidly  than  the  Iser  under  Munich 
l)ridges." 

.\nd  so  it  went  all  over  Europe  and 
Great  P)ritain,  and  conditions  in  this 
country  parallel  those  of  Europe.  Pity 
the  poor  progeny  of  such !  They  do  not 
ask  to  be  born.  Some  are  idiots  from 
birth  ;  some  appear  normal  until  puberty, 
then  suddenly  become  apathetic,  inert, 
struck  with  dementia  praecox. 

Professor  Auguste  \'oisin  ex])lains  it 
tluis :  "Many  of  these  brains  are  born 
fragile  and  vulnerable,  because  the  par- 
ents were  alcoholists."  And  he  goes  on 
to  exi)lain  that,  endowed  with  too  slen- 
der ])()wers  of  resistance,  they  are  ex- 
hausted (juickly  during  growth  and  dc- 
veloj)ment. 

.Another  authority  states  that  eighty 
l)er  cent  of  the  crimes  of  violence  are  due 
to  alcohol.  An  into.xicated  person  loses 
his  moral  pcrcejJtion-  .Alcohol  incites  the 
passions.  Many  children  are  born  of 
such  conditions.  Men  revert  to  a  remote 
ancestral  barbaric  state  and  have  sexual 
association  with  women  of  the  under- 
world, sexually  sick.  .After  this  children 
are  borne  by  their  wives,  who  show  the 
stigmata  of  venereal  diseases.  .And  so 
the  tale  runs  on  exhaustively. 

W  hen  I  was  at  college,  our  humane 
professor  of  nervous  diseases  told  us 
those  afflicted  with  the  hereditary  taint 
of  alcohol  were  sick  and  not  to  be  con- 


fused with  those  who  drank  because  they 
wish  to.  The  hereditary  drinker  is  he 
whf)  drinks  iieriodicall}'  —  the  dipso- 
maniac— who  may  not  know  he  possesses 
the  taint  until  he  gets  his  first  taste  of 
liquor,  and  then  it  is  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  Unless  kept  under  restraint, 
the  periods  become  shorter,  narcotism, 
mania  and  insanity  or  death  ensue.  But 
before  this  that  individual  has  possibly 
transmitted  his  disease  by  procreation, 
and  posterity  suffers  another  infliction 
uiKin  the  race.  These  individuals  are  ir- 
responsible, and  should  be  cared  for. 
One  cannot  say,  like  Cain,  "Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?"  Each  is,  of  necessity, 
his  brother's  keeper,  more  or  less,  when 
the  brother  cannot  care  for  himself,  and 
these  persons  can  be  reclaimed  and  made 
good  citizens  if  drink  is  taken  from 
them. 

( )thers  say:  "Why  should  the  multi- 
tude suffer  deprivation  for  the  few?"  I 
have  shown  above  what  strong  liquor 
means  to  the  world  at  large,  what  even 
the  daily  or  occasional  drink  means.  Its 
withdrawal  will  evolve  a  higher,  better 
race  of  men  and  women,  for  women  are 
equally  the  victims  with  men.  It  will 
mean  less  crime,  less  sexual  depravity, 
and  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  human  kind. 

Pity  the  poor,  innocent  inoffenders 
who  must  bear  the  mark  of  the 
beast  all  their  lives  for  sins  they  know 
not  of.  If  it  were  for  no  other  reason 
than  this,  to  protect  the  unborn,  pro- 
hibition of  all  alcoholic  liquors,  is  a  last- 
ing reform  greatly  to  be  desired ;  from 
the  standpoint  of  race  hygiene,  it  is  the 
only  solution. 

Every  .State  which  has  adopted  pro- 
hibition shows  less  crime,  less  vice,  and 
a  general  im])rovement  physically  and  in 
morale.  Business  interests  have  grown 
and  the  whole  aspect  of  communities  has 
changed- 

".\11  in  all.  my  opinion  as  to  alcohol 
in  all  its  forms  is,  that  it  is  fitted,  thanks 
to  the  devastation  it  brings  about  in  the 
nervous  system,  to  animalize  people  in 
all  grades  of  society,  and.  sooner  or 
later,  to  annihilate  the  superiority  which 
man  has  slowly  acquired  over  the  an- 
thropoid ape." — Sully-Prudhomme. 

4*    4*  * 

Had  His  Game  Trapped 

A  young  Swede  appeared  at  the  county 
judge's  office  and  asked  for  a  license. 

"What  kind  of  a  license?"  asked  the 
judge.    "A  hunting  license?" 

"No,"  was  the  answer.  "Aye  tank 
aye  bane  hunting  long  enough.  Aye 
want  marriage  license."  —  Freeman's 
Journal. 
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Once  a  Typist, 

Now  Leading  Physician 

IT  was  her  faithful  typewriter  that 
put  Dr.  Eva  Harding,  one  of  the 
leading  physicians  of  Kansas,  through 
a  medical  college  in  Philadelphia.  Dr. 
Harding  has  now  been  practising  in  To- 
peka  for  thirty  years ;  and  when  she 
put  the  school-book  trust  out  of  com- 
mission, certain  irritated  gentlemen  were 
heard  to  remark :  "The  place  for  sten- 
ographers is  in  the  back  office."  Dr. 
Harding  made  a  game  race  for  Congress 
last  year  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 

4*    4*  4* 

Port  Huron's  First 
Citizen  a  Woman 

IN  a  small,  scantily  furnished  basement 
office  in  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  her 
home  town,  Bina  M.  West  began  her 
life-work,  which  has  proved  to  be  the 
formation  of  the  largest  insurance  society 
for  women  in  the  world. 

That  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  Then 
her  sole  capital  was  an  enthusiastic  de- 
termination to  carry  her  work  to  suc- 
cess, untiring  youthful  energy,  and  $150 
of  borrowed  money.  \\'ith  it  she  paid 
for  the  printing  of  the  circulars  that 
first  outlined  her  plan  to  the  mothers  of 
America,  says  Leigh  Danen  in  Every 
Week. 

She  began  life  as  a  school-teacher,  and 
was  the  first  woman  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  to  become  a  member  of  the 
local  board  of  school  examiners.  It  was 
while  engaged  in  this  work  that  she 
conceived   her  great  idea. 

After  resigning  from  her  position  on 
the  school  board.  Miss  West  set  herself 
to  study  the  science  of  insurance ;  and 
then,  to  interest  men  and  women  in  her 
plan,  she  traveled  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other. 

The  welcome  she  received  at  first  was 
not  always  unmi.xed  with  suspicion.  The 
idea  of  insurance  for  women  then  was 
still  too  new.  She  won  converts  not  so 
much  through  arguments  as  by  the  in- 
herent force  and  strength  of  her  char- 
acter. 

The  i)eople  of  the  town  look  upon 
Miss  West  with  no  small  degree  of  af- 
fection. In  fact,  quite  recently,  when 
her  insurance  society  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  a  new  $250,000  home  office 
building,  she  was  heralded  as  "Port 
Huron's  first  citizen." 


Canadian  Town  Women 
Cultivating  Lots 

W^lEX  the  first  woman  magistrate 
in  Canada,  Mrs.  Arthur  Murphy, 
went  into  the  nearest  vacant 
lot  and  began  cultivating,  the  neighbor- 
ing ladies  were  a  little  bit  shocked ; 
magisterial  dignity  ought  not  to  bend 
beneath  the  yoke  of  the  seeder  and  the 
cultivator!  They  offered  gentle  protests, 
they  brought  cushions  and  sandwiches, 
and  other  refreshments. 

"They  came  to  protest  and  they  re- 
mained to  plow,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy, 
cheerfully.  Now  there  is  a  thriving  V^a- 
cant  Lot  Club  in  Edmonton,  very  sim- 
ilar to  those  in  other  Canadian  cities, 
says  Eleanor  Gilbert  in  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

They  have  a  very  efificient  scheme 
whereby  any  one  who  wants  to  do  an 
agricultural  bit  for  the  cause  can  do  so 
regardless  of  whether  she  (or  even  he !) 
owns  a  lot. 

Vacant  lots  in  all  parts  of  the  city 
have  been  donated  temporarily  to  the 
club.  If  you  don't  own  a  lot,  but  would 
like  to  cultivate  one,  you  simply  an- 
nounce your  desire  and  pay  $2,  which 
entitles  you  to  membership.  For  this 
$2,  the  Vacant  Lot  Club  not  only  as- 
signs you  a  lot  near  your  home,  but  also 
has  its  team  come  over,  break  up  the 
ground  and  do  the  initial  plowing.  All 
you  have  to  do  thereafter  is  to  seed  and 
weed  and  generally  nurse  your  vegeta- 
bles along  so  as  to  be  a  credit  to  you 
when  they  grow  up. 

This  plan  is  especially  efficient,  be- 
cause it  has  drawn  into  truck  raising  the 
two  classes  of  people  who  were  willing 
to  cultivate  a  vegetable  garden,  hut 
couldn't,  because  they  didn't  own  a  lot 
to  cultivate  or  they  owned  one  so  far 
from  their  homes  that  it  was  physically 
impossible  to  get  there  frequently  and 
regularly. 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  cultivating 
even  back  gardens  was  the  fact  that  the 
men  in  the  family  were  off  to  the  front 
and  the  women  had  not  the  equi])mcnl 
or  the  necessary  strength  to  break  up 
the  ground  for  ])lanting.  So  the  Vacant- 
Lot  Club  provided  for  this  emergency. 
The  small  membership  fee  of  $2  has  pro- 
vided a  fund  which  enables  the  club  to 
send  an  experienced  worker  with  correct 
ecjuipment  into  each  lot  and  get  it  well 
started  for  the  city  farmer. 


Georgia  Woman 
Points  the  Right  Way 

MRS.  JOSEPH  DAMAR,  of  Geor- 
gia, who  is  identified  with  the 
work  of  the  \Voman's  Com-, 
mittee  of  the  National  Council  of  De- 
fense, has  pointed  out  the  way  in  which 
women  could  do  their  bit  in  the  war. 

"Do  not  put  yourselves  into  khaki  to 
the  exclusion  of  more  usual  feminine 
things,"  said  Mrs.  Damar,  "under  the 
mistaken  impression  that  you  are 
thereby  serving  the  nation.  So  many 
women  write  to  the  Woman's  Committee 
asking  'what  to  do.'  Here  is  one 
definite  thing  they  ought  to  do :  lluy 
present  styles  already  made  u|).  Do  not 
refuse  to  buy  a  gown  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  too  much  material  in  it. 
That  may  sound  well  in  theory,  but 
practically  it  is  wrong. 

"Do  not  demand  a  simpler  style  be- 
cause you  are  ashamed  to  look  'dressy' 
during  war  time.  Let  the  unenlightened 
find  fault  with  you.  They  will  join  the 
enlightened  themselves,  sometime,  i)er- 
haps,  when  they  learn  that  the  Com- 
mercial Economy  Board  recommended 
this  practice.  They  recommended  it  on 
the  ground  that  not  only  styles  of  gar- 
ments now  being  sold  have  already  been 
made  up,  but  also  those  to  I)e  sold  this 
fall.  To  refuse  to  wear  these  garments 
would  therefore  not  only  turn  back  the 
too-full  or  too-intricate  frock  jjefore 
you,  but  would  also  necessitate  making 
others  to  take  its  place. 

"Think  what  that  means:  Men  de- 
signing, cutting,  selling,  men  in  the 
textile  mills,  men  in  the  dye  works,  men 
in  the  transiiortation  lines.  Men  re- 
leased from  fripperies  mean  men  re- 
leased for  amnnniition,  for  shii)building, 
for  steelmaking,  men  released  for  war. 

"Again,  do  not  rush  away  from  frip- 
peries to  khaki.  You  will  be  com]ieting 
with  the  Government  in  khaki  dye  and 
other  necessary  materials.  Moreover, 
do  not  rush  to  any  uniform." 

'A*  vJi*  i-i* 

^ 

To  the  rules  of  conduct  dining  the 
war  siiould  be  added  this: 

.\()  ])erson  with  a  vocal  range  of  less 
than  two  octaves  should  attempt  to  sing 
"The  .Star  .S])angled  l')anncr." — Life. 
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French  Lessen  Hours 
of  Toil  for  Women 

THE  French  ParHament  has  made 
the  Saturday  half-holiday  compul- 
sory for  all  women  working  in  the 
clothing  trade.  This  is  the  second  time 
since  the  war  started  that  the  French 
government  has  found  time  to  pass  a 
law  granting  important  reforms  to  work- 
ing women.  The  first  law  of  this  kind 
was  the  minimum  wage  for  home  work- 
ers. The  Saturday  law  will  undoubted- 
ly be  extended  later  to  cover  all  indus- 
tries, but  the  government  refused  such 
extension  now  lest  it  meet  with  too 
great  opposition  from  manufacturers, 
says  The  Suffragist. 

This  bill  was  introduced  and  passed 
at  the  instigation  of  the  government  in 
direct  answer  to  the  enormous  strikes 
of  working  women  all  over  France,  and 
especially  of  women  in  the  clothing 
trade,  in  May  and  June  of  this  year. 
In  the  debate  in  the  senate,  M.  Henry 
Cheron,  who  had  the  bill  in  charge,  de- 
clared in  its  favor  that  the  women  had 
earned  it  by  severe  toil ;  that  it  was  in 
the  interest  of  home  life ;  and  that 
French  women  during  the  war  had 
showed  distinguished  devotion,  courage 
and  patriotism  by  care  of  the  wounded, 
by  replacing  men,  and  by  their  endur- 
ance of  hardships. 

The  spirit  of  French  women  will  not 
be  satisfied  by  this  sop  from  tlie  gov- 
ernment that  is  still  holding  up  the 
municipal  suffrage  measure  which  it  has 
promised  to  pass.  On  the  other  liand 
it  will  be  increased  by  the  proof  that 
Parliament  must  yield  to  any  real  pres- 
sure put  upon  it  by  the  women  who  are 
doing  one-half  of  the  work  of  war- 
making. 

4*    4'  ^ 

Pittsburgh  Girl 
Manages  a  Nursery 

ALICE  JOHNSON,  of  Pittsburgh, 
wearied  of  spending  beautiful 
days  indoors,  and  proceeded  to 
give  up  her  job  and  use  her  savings  to 
take  a  course  in  horticulture  and  agri- 
culture. She  learned  about  sprays  and 
nitrates  so  carefully  that  now  she  is  tlie 
manager  of  a  nursery.  Several  tliou- 
sand  of  these  tender  fruit  trees  are  in  her 
care,  and  she  loves  her  job  so  much 
that  she  wouldn't  watch  the  clock  if  there 
were  one  hanging  on  every  bough.  And 
her  pay  envelope  holds  just  five  times  as 
mucli  as  it  did  back  in  the  old  days 
among  the  gramalogs  and  plirasograms. 


Women  In  the 
Finnish  Government 

WOMEN  of  Finland,  according  to 
"Jus  Suffragii,"  have  taken  their 
part  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
government  of  that  country  since  the 
Russian  revolution.  As  an  immediate 
result  of  the  revolution  the  Finnish  Par- 
liament was  summoned,  opening  the  11th 
of  April  with  the  Socialist  party  in  the 
majority.  Many  women  deputies  took 
their  seats.  Lucina  Hagman,  leading 
suffragist  of  Finland,  was  chosen  by  the 
congress  as  one  of  the  forty-five  electors 
who  appoint  all  committees,  and  was 
made  chairman  of  the  committee  of  edu- 
cation. Dr.  Jenny  is  elector  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Grand  Committee,  to  which 
all  bills  have  first  to  be  submitted  be- 
fore decision  by  Parliament.  Factory 
Inspector  Vera  Hjelt  is  a  member  of  the 
other  women  who  are  electors  and  serve 
women  who  are  electors  and  serve  also 
also  on  important  committees. 

In  Finland,  as  in  tlie  United  States, 
the  food  question  is  the  question  of  the 
hour.  In  Finland  arrangements  for  man- 
aging the  food  supply  have  been  thor- 
oughly established,  with  women  co-o])- 
erating  on  equal  terms  with  men  in  this 
fundamentally  important  matter.  In 
Helsingfors,  the  capital,  food  commit- 
tees with  administrative  power  are  ap- 
pointed for  all  the  necessary  kinds  of 
food.  Women  are  at  work  on  all  these 
committees,  and  Miss  Dagmar  Neovius 
is  head  of  the  bread  conmiittee. 

-■X*  .-ij 
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From  Stenographer 
To  Bank  Manager 

IT  was  in  battling  with  the  treacher- 
ous highest  common  divisors  and 
lowest  common  multiples  that  Ina 
Shepard  laid  the  foundation  of  her  future 
greatness.  Miss  Shepard  just  always  did 
love  figures.  And  she  had  plenty  of 
them  in  her  life  when  she  became  a  sten- 
ographer in  the  Clearing  House  As- 
sociation of  Birmingham.  Alabama. 
.\fter  a  while  Miss  Shepard  was  just 
naturally  elected  to  the  job  of  manager. 
.\nd  she  has  been  rc-clccted  at  every 
annual  election  since.  There  are  from 
six  to  eight  banks  in  the  Association, 
and  the  figures  that  Miss  Shepard  handles 
daily  are  of  gigantic  proportions ;  but 
she  has  the  confidence  of  every  banker 
in  the  city. 


Work  for  Women  and 
Warmth  for  Men 


Here   Is  a   Way   for   Every   One   to  Help 
Without  Giving  Money 


The  Glove  Waist-Coat  Company  of  Chan- 
cery Lane,  London,  Eng-land.  has  solved  the 
problem  of  furnishing  "Work  for  Women 
and  Warmth  for  Men,"  as  well  as  utilizing, 
in  the  interest  of  National  Economy,  material 
hitherto  thrown  away,  by  employing  women, 
— -distressed  through  tho  war  and  unable  to 
go  into  the  workshops, — in  the  manufacture 
of  wind-proof  Waist-Coats  for  Soldiers  and 
Sailors. 

One  of  the  greatest  hardships  of  a  winter 
campaign!  is  the  sufTering  caused  by  icy  winds 
on  sea  an<l  land,  against  which  these  wind- 
proof  coats  are  an  effective  protection.  Thc'Se 
coats  are  made  from  waste  leather  of  every 
possible  description  such  as  cast-ofT  gloves  (of 
kid,  suede,  chamois,  etc.),  discarded  furniture 
covers  (if  of  leather)  and  worn-out  fur  coats, 
appliqued  onto  a  brown  linon  foundation, 
the  finished  coats  being  entirely  wind-proof 
and  very  light, — these  made  from  gloves 
weighing  from  seven   to  nine  ounces. 

Aside  from  the  manufacture  of  waist-coats, 
the  glove  finger-tips  are  converted  into  glue: 
the  glove  buttons  are  sewn  on  cards  by  child- 
ren and  sold  ;the  cuttings  from  wash-leather 
linings  arc  strung  into  household  rubbers;  the 
large  linon  cuttings  are  made  into  dust  sheets; 
the  small  cuttings  form  stuffings  for  mat- 
tresses for  the  Infants'  Home  at  Finchley; 
the  best  portions  of  fur  are  made  into  coals 
which  are  in  great  demand  by  the  Mine- 
sweepers, and  the  very  small  pieces  of  fur 
go  into  over-all  gloves. 

By  the  sale  of  the  waist-coats  at  2/6  ($0.60) 
and  5/-  ($1.20),  and  the  Seamen's  over-all 
gloves  at  1/6  ($0.36),  a  small  profit  is  made 
which  covers  the  cost  of  necessary  assistance, 
rent,  printing,  carriage-,  postage,  etc.,  thus 
making  the  work  self-supporting.  Many  have 
adopted  the  idea  of  making  the  waist-coats 
themselves,  but  in  so  doing  they  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  society  not  only  aims 
to  provide  the  soldiers  with  warm  coats,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  furnish  employment  for 
distressed  women  who  have  no  other  means 
of  support. 

The  demand  for  these  waist-coats  and 
gloves,  by  both  officers  and  men,  is  very 
great  and  in  order  that  the  supply  may  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  we  must  have 
an  increased  quantity  of  old  gloves  and 
leather. 

No  money  contributions  are  required  but 
we  most  earnestly  ask  you  to  send  not  only 
your  own  discarded  gloves  but  as  many  as 
you  can  collect  from  your  friends.  No  mat- 
ter how  worn,  soiled  or  torn  they  may  be, 
every  piece  will  be  utilized,  and  in  our'  hands, 
apparently  worthless  articles  will  be  trans- 
formed into  real  comfort  for  the  shivering 
boys  on  the  battle  front  this  coming  winter. 
Surely  the  women  of  America  will  not  fail 
to  help  us  in  this  but  will  proxide  the  supply 
of  gloves,  etc.  necessary  to  "carry  through" 
this    most    worthy  undertaking. 

Send  promptly  to  The  Junior  War  Relief. 
25  Madison  .\ve..  New  York  City. 
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Jubilee  of  Leader 

of  English  Suffragists 

IX   the   month   of  June,   tlie  I^ns^lish 
woman  suffrage  1)111  passed  its  final 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons 
with  an  overwhelming  majority. 

In  the  month  of  June.  Alillicent  (larrett 
Fawcett,  LL.D.,  president  of  the  Xational 
Union  of  \\'omen's  Suffrage  Societies, 
celebrated  her  seventieth  birthday,  which 
was  at  the  same  time  a  golden  jubilee 
marking  the  completion  of  fifty  years 
of  suiTrage  work,  says  the  "X^ew  York 
Woman's  Citizen."  On  the  morning  of 
her  birthday,  June  11,  William  Dunn, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  sent  her  "the 
best  wishes  of  the  citizens  of  London." 
])Ut  the  X'ational  Union  of  Suffrage 
Societies,  which  includes  women  in  Scot- 
land, Wales,  Ireland  and  England,  cher- 
ished a  great  hope  "that  the  House  of 
Commons  might  give  her  a  birthday 
present  more  eloquent  than  any 
speeches." 

And  the  House  of  Commons  "came 
across."  On  June  19,  and  so  the  week 
following  Airs.  Fawcett's  jubilee,  the  bill 
for  which  she  had  given  a  half-century 
of  efifort  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  huge  majority,  385  to  56,  in  favor 
of  the  principle  of  woman  suffrage  it- 
self; 291  to  25  on  the  following  day  in 
favor  of  maintaining  woman's  voting  age 
at  30  years,  and  214  to  17  as  the  final 
accepting  vote. 

It  is  certain  that  the  House  of  Lords 
will  follow  the  large  majorities  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  so  that  woman  suf- 
frage so  long  fought  for  in  Great  I'.rit- 
ain,  may  be  said  to  have  arrived. 

5^  £^ 

The  Strong  Woman 
of  The  Netherlands 

HOW  is  it  that  Holland  has  been 
able  to  keep  neutral?  The  (ier- 
mans  want  her  to  declare  war  on 
the  Allies,  so  that  they  can  get  at  Eng- 
land from  the  Holland  coast.  And  Eng- 
land would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
have  Holland  fight  Germany,  so  that 
she  can  attack  Germany  through  Hol- 
land. 

iiecause  Queen  \\  ilhelniina  is  as 
strong-minded  as  the  matron  of  an  em- 
ployment agency,  the  Dutch  are  still 
neutral. 

"Xo  figurehead  is  this  Queen,"  writes 
Sigmund  Henschen  in  the  "b'orum." 
"Rather,  Wilhelmina  is  very  much  busi- 
ness. Picture  an  ordinary  little  woman 
(she  is  anything  but  stately),  a  woman 


who  by  no  stretch  of  imagination  could 
be  called  beautiful — just  a  i)Iain,  capable- 
looking  Holland  bourgeoise,  double-chin 
type,  plainly  dressed,  wearing  virtuous- 
looking  shoes,  a  prim  suit  that  has  "made 
in  Holland'  written  all  over  it — and  you 
have  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

"She  has  that  look  which  one  always 
associates  with  intense  religion  ;  and  she 
is  almost  big^oted.  Like  the  German  Em- 
peror, she  loves  to  hold  religious  serv- 
ices herself.  Her  hobby  is  to  pray  be- 
fore the  royal  household.  Devoted  to 
Holland  she  is.  She  has  stated:  '1  in- 
tend to  carry  always  in  my  heart  the 
wtirds  of  my  beloved  father — that  the 
House  of  Orange  can  never,  never  do 
enough  for  Holland.' 

"One  of  the  most  important  plays  in 
the  game  against  Wilhelmina  is  this:  If 
German  spies  catch  any  vicjlation  of  Hol- 
land neutrality  by  England,  it  gives 
(ierman  di])lomats  a  ground  for  demand- 
ing reciprocal  concessions.  If  English 
s])ies  catch  a  German  violation,  it  puts 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  British  diplo- 
mats." So  at  the  outbreak  of  war  she 
developed  a  marvelous  secret  service 
to  trail  German  and  English  spies ;  to 
search  every  train,  motor,  wagon,  and 
person  for  contraband  that  went  into 
(iermany ;  and  she  saw  to  it  that  no 
(ierman  spies  passed  into  England  with 
Dutch  passports. 

"She  is  honorary  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Dutch  army,  and  she  is  in  the 
saddle  for  hours  at  a  stretch.  She  wears 
an  officers'  uniform,  and  rides  astride. 

"With  every  belligerent  tryin^g  to  drag 
Holland  into  war,  keeping  the  little  land 
out  is  a  job  for  a  strong  man.  It  is  ijeiug 
done  by  a  strong  woman." 

..^  ,^ 

Woman  Efficiency  Expert 
To  Aid  the  Red  Cross 

THI^  .\merican  business  woman  has 
been  given  recognition  through 
the  selection  of  Miss  Ida  C. 
liracher,  of  Xcw  York,  to  systematize 
and  card-index  American  Kcd  Cross 
;ictivities  in  l-'rance. 

Miss  r.racher  is  regarded  in  the 
American  business  world  as  one  ol  the 
most  ca])able  organizers  in  her  ])articular 
line  in  the  country.  She  has  not  oidy 
had  a  wide  jjractical  experience  m 
cataloguing,  filing  and  indexing,  i)Ut  has 
written  several  manuals  on  the  sui^ject, 
one  of  the  most  recent  of  which  has  been 
a(lo])ted  bv  several  of  the  leading  i)ank- 
in""  institutions  of  Xew  ^'ork  City  as  a 


guide  in  the  systematizing  of  their 
business. 

Miss  llraclicr  has  been  loaned  to  the 
.\mcrican  Red  Cross  by  Columbia  Cni- 
\ersity  on  "lea\c  of  absence  for  war 
work."  She  was  engaged  in  the  Uni- 
versity as  instructor  in  the  war  emerg- 
ency classes  for  young  women  conduct- 
ed by  that  institution. 

^ 

WE  NEVER  KNOW 
By  Caro  Taylor 

WE  never  k^orv  jvhen  clouds  of  grief 
map  shadow 
Our  happy  homes,  so  dear  to  you 
and  me ; 

We  never  k'^ow  how  soon  our  hearts  In  yearn- 
ing 

Will  sigh  and  long  for  days  thai  used  to  he; 
We  never  {now  how  soon  the  shroud  of  sor- 
row 

Will  hover  o'er  our  sunny  land  of  dreams; 
W e  never  {now  which  pathway  on  the  morrow 
Will  follow  to  the  vale  of  grief  and  tears. 

We  never  {now  how  soon  the  hopes  We  cherish 

May  fade  and  die,  as  sunset  rays  at  night; 
W e  never  {now  when  all  but  love  shall  perish. 

And  tears  bedim  all  else  to  mortal  sight; 
We  never  {now  the  hearts  we  cheer  in  passing 

With  just  a  smile,  or  {indly  word  or  two; 
We  never  {now  how  soon  We  may  be  casting 

The  seed  of  future  life  in  pastures  new. 

'I* 

Too  High  a  Standard 

Lerret :  I  hear  that  Shortcash,  who 
married  the  banker's  daughter  last  win- 
ter, is  in  des])erate  financial  straits. 

^'adilloh :  I'm  not  sur])rise(l.  He 
probably  has  been  trying  to  li\e  u])  to 
their  wedding  presents. — Life. 
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declared:  "On  the  day  of  final  settle- 
ment, when  they  object  to  restitutions, 
which  are  not  annexations  in  the  demo- 
cratic sense  of  the  word,  being;  based 
not  upon  violence,  but  solely  upon  right 
and  justice;  and  when  we  have  to  take 
account  of  the  terrible  devastation  that 
the  war  and  the  barbarity  of  our  enemies 
have  inflicted  on  the  country,  we  shall 
point  to  the  provinces,  wdiich  ha\'c  been 
devastated,  not  for  any  military  purpose, 
but  solely  through  the  barbarity  cf  a 
people  that  talked  of  civilization  without 
knowing;  anything  about  it.  and  ask  for 
just  compensation." 

Second,  no  indemnity.  l)ut  reparation. 

Russia  states,  through  its  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  that  all  violations  of 
right  must  be,  as  far  as  possible,  "re- 
pressed in  the  name  of  humanity."  liu- 
manity,  acting  through  the  tribunal 
whose  judge  shall  be  the  conscience  of 
the  human  race,  will  see  that  this  end 
is  attained.  Indemnity  is  not  a  war  coa- 
tribution.  to  l^e  placed  as  a  fine  on  van- 
quished enemies,  but  Russia  and  France 
will  naturally  call  for  fair  compensation, 
which  at  best  can  be  but  a  partial  rep- 
aration. 

Terestchenko  said,  when  the  subject 
of  anne.xation  was  broached:  "It  is 
ridiculous  to  speak  of  the  allies'  schemes 
for  annexation,  which  would  constitute 
a  menace  to  peace  l)ased  upon  right, 
wdien  we  can  see,  at  the  present  time, 
part  of  I-'rance,  nelgium,  Serbia,  and 
Rumania  crushed  under  the  foot  of  the 
foreigner." 

The  objects,  then,  of  the  war?  Rus- 
sian democracy  declares  openly  that, 
having  become  mistress  of  her  destinies, 
it  has  in  this  war  never  been  guided  by 
a  spirit  of  conquest  or  covetousness.  Rus- 
sian democracy  considers  war  necessary, 
unavoidable,  for  the  defense  of  the  free- 
dom of  nations.  Any  other  interpreta- 
tion must  stifle  its  enthusiasm  and  could 
not  be  entertained  by  them. 

France  echoes:  "\\"c  will  cnntinuc 
the  struggle,  not  in  a  spirit  of  concpiest 
and  overlordship,  as  our  enemies  are 
doing,  but  with  the  firm  determination 
to  recover  what,  bv  right,  belongs  tn 
us." 

There  is  nothing  fundamentally  sep- 
arating the  great  democracies  joined  in 
this  warfare.  They  are  inspired  by  the 
same   spirit ;   their   desire   is   a  lasting 


peace,  which  can  only  be  assured  if 
based  on  justice  and  the  rights  of  na- 
tions. And  to  secure  such  peace  they 
cannot,  will  not.  allow  to  endure  the 
military  despotism  which  is  an  insolent 
and  constant  menace,  has  been  the 
scourge  of  the  world,  and  will,  if  per- 
mitted to  flourish,  continually  endanger 
peace,  even  though — as  far  as  non-Prus- 
sian races  are  concerned — -such  peace  be 
founded  on  equity  and  justice. 

Repeat  too  often  we  cannot  the  fact 
that  no  one  disputes  the  right  of  the 
German  people  to  live  and  freely  de- 
velop, a  right  which  should  be  denied 
no  one.  President  Wilson  enlarged  upon 
this  eloquently  in  \\'ashington ;  it  is 
echoed  heartil}'  in  Petrograd ;  and  it  is 
at  the  heart  of  the  French  democracv. 


Joseph  George  Jacobson 

PIANIST-TEACHER 

Pupil   of   Philip    Scharwenka,    Felix  Dreyschock, 
Albert   Friedenthal,    Berlin,  Germany. 

STUDIO: 

1276  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Tel.   Franklin  1746  (Near  Leavenworth) 


Residence,  Fillmore  2175         Office.  Sutter  2130 
Residence:   1841  DEVISADERO  ST. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

OSTEOPATHIST 

MASKEY'S    BLDG.  Office  Hours 

46  Kearny  Street         11  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 
San    Francisco,    Cal.   Other  Hours  by  App'm't 


In   the   Midst  of  the  Shops 


Young  Johnny  had  I)een  reading  the 
evening  paper,  and  paused  contempla- 
tively for  a  few  moments.  "I-"ather." 
said  he,  "what  is  'inertia'?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  father,  "If  1  have 
it,  it's  pure  laziness;  but  if  your  mother 
has  it,  it  is  nervous  prostration." — Tit- 
Bits. 


Clayton  Herringt:)n  Ernest  A.  Clausen 

Herrington  &  Clausen 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW 
817  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Marine  View 


F.    L.    Erikson,  Manager 


Telephone  Sutter  2290 


Wiltshire  Hotel 

340-346  STOCKTON  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


With  Bath,  $1.50  Per  Day  Up 


A  Limited  Number  of  Rooms  with  Bath,  $1.00  Up 


Catering  to  People  of  Refinement 
A  la  Carte  or   American  Plan 


43acific  (Toast 
Mlusical  Review 

Leading  Weef(l^  Periodical  of  the 
Pacific  Coast 

ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


You  can  keep  informed  as  to  musical 
events  and  progress  for  less  than  four 
cents  per  week.  Our  advertising  columns 
are  a  directory  for  musicians. 


52  issues       subscription,  $2.00 
per  cop}),  1  Oc 

Alfred  Metzger,  Editor 

Tenth  Floor,  Kohler  &  Chase  Bldg., 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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one  laugh.  Some  one  said  he  was  a 
little  actor  man. 

Our  little  pleasure-seekers  next  found 
themselves  in  front  of  a  place  that  must 
have  been  a  ship — for  there  it  was,  rock- 
ing in  the  water!  The  queerest  animals 
were  looking  out  from  windows  of  tiie 
boat — ever}-  kind  imaginable — and  a 
wooden-faced  man  was  peering  out  of 
the  uppermost  window.  He  had  a  s])y- 
glass  in  his  eye,  but  he  really  couldn't 
see  anything,  because  he  wasn't  a  real 
man.  The  name  of  the  ship  was  "Noah's 
Ark,"  and  that  was  Mr.  Noah  himself 
looking  out  at  the  people !  That  is  the 
reason  he  had  all  of  those  funny  animals 
with  him.    Why,  he  even  had  a  whale! 

The  children's  go\-erness  proceeded  to 
tell  the  children  the  story  of  Noah  and 
the  Ark,  and  the  Salt  Babies  listened 
carefully,  for  they  had  not  heard  it  be- 
fore. They  did  know  about  the  whale 
and  a  man  named  Jonah,  wdio  was  swal- 
lowed by  a  wdiale,  as  some  wdiale  babies 
in  the  ocean  once  told  the  Salt  Babies 
all  about  it. 

Our  little  party  went  inside  the  .\rk, 
and  the  Salt  Babies  had  a  hard  time 
holding  on  to  the  ankles  of  the  children, 
for  the  Ark  was  really  a  puzzle  house, 
with  floors  that  moved  and  chairs  that 
colla])sed.  'Jhe  Salt  I'abies  and  the 
children  also  were  a  bit  ner\'ous,  and 
were  glad  to  get  out  of  the  Ark — an;l, 
funny  thing! — to  get  out,  they  had  to 
step  out  of  the  whale's  mouth  ! 

Once  again  they  were  walking  akjng 
the  pier,  'when  Dodo  exclaimed :  "Oh, 
oh,  see  there  in  the  distance — wdiat  is 
that  funny  thing  sticking  out  of  the 
w-ater  ?" 

"Gracious- me  !"  shouted  Soso.  "Why 
it  looks  like  a  periscope!  I  do  hope 
these  i)eople  are  able  to  see  it!" 

But,  alas!  no  one  took  any  notice.  Of 
course.  Salt  Babies  can  distinguish  more 
on  the  ocean  than  any  place  else. 

"Dear  me!  Something  dreadful  will 
happen  to  us  all  if  they  fail  to  see  it. 
These  human  beings  are  not  any  better 
prepared  against  danger  than  we  are. 
And  that  big  gray  warship  with  our  blue 
boys  is  somewhere  else  u])  the  coast! 
T  am  so  worried  for  them  all.     T  im- 


(Conlinued  front  page  tn>enly-livo) 

])l()re  the  god  Nadinc  to  transfer  me  to 
that  periscope,  and  make  mc  visible  to 
these  people,  so  that  they  will  under- 
stand that  danger  is  very  near  them, 
and  no  harm  must  come  to  these  pretty 
children." 

No  sooner  had  Dodo  spoken  than  he 
found  himself  perched  on  the  object 
that  was  really  the  periscope  of  an  en- 
emy submarine,  and  our  little  Margaret 
was  the  heroine  of  the  occasion,  for 
she  was  the  first  one  to  whom  the  peri- 
scope was  visible. 

"Oh,  see  that  little  white  hublile  out 
there!"  she  cried,  and  as  if  by  magic 
the  alarm  was  spread.  Terrible  chaos 
and  excitement  ])revailed,  and  suddenly, 
as  if  coming  out  of  the  very  ocean  itself, 
was  the  battleshi]) — in  all  of  its  regal 
strength  and  beauty,  and  there,  amidst 
llic  cheers  of  many  thousands  of  thank- 
ful peo])le,  the  suspicious  periscope  dis- 
apjjcared  from  \'icw,  and  so  far  has  never 
been  seen  again.  It  is  thought  the  fire 
from  the  big  guns  of  that  battleship 
has  quieted  its  evil  purport  forever. 

lint  poor  little  Dodo  disappeared  with 
it,  and  Soso  and  Toto  knew  that  what 
Margaret  thought  was  a  cloud  was  their 
own  little  brother  Dodo  being  blown  to 
pieces.  The  two  remaining  Salt  Babies 
were  grief-stricl<en.  Presently  a  Voice 
they  knew  and  loved  well  whispered 
something  to  them  that  made  them  smile 
as  they  toddled  back  to  their  home  in 
the  sea. 


Master  and  Maid  in  the  Motor 

Sarah  Jane  w-as  everything  that  a  do- 
mestic servant  should  be,  save  for  this 
one  fault,  wdiich,  alas!  human  flesh  is 
heir  to.  She  was  very  jealous  of  a  cer- 
tain Mrs.  Scraggs,  a  former  fellow-serv- 
ant, who  never  tired  of  writing  to  tell 
her  of  the  glories  of  her  new  home. 

"To  think  of  her  sauce  and  airs  and 
graces,  ma'am !"  she  said  to  her  mis- 
tress. "Eliza  Scraggs  writes  saying  that 
she  has  a  conservatory  of  her  own. 
Rats!  I'll  lay  all  the  conservatory  she's 
got  is  a  couple  of  cracked  flower-pots 
with  geraniums  in  them  on  the  kitchen 
window-sill!    I'll  get  even  with  her!" 

"You  should  not  let  such  trifles  trou- 
ble you,  Sarah,"  said  her  mistress. 

"Well,  ma'am,  wdiether  or  not,  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  a  favor." 

"What  is  that,  Sarah?" 

"I  was  thinking,  if  I  got  the  photog- 
rapher to  come  up,  i)erhaps  you  would 
not  mind  mc  and  the  master  being  taken 
together  in  the  motor.  That  would  be 
a  settler  for  'Liza  when  I  send  her  the 
photograph  !" — Tit-Bits. 


MARINELLO  BEAUTY  SHOP 

233  Post  St.  Fifth  Floor. 
Wrinkles,  flabby  skin,  fallen  muscles,  double 
chin,  coarse  pores,  niucldy  skin,  pimples  and 
all  facial  defects  removed  by  the  only  licensed 
Marincllo  specialists  in  .San  Francisco;  treated 
same'  as  my  shops  at  .366  I'^ifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
Reta  Krauss  Phone  Sutter  1137 


?^  c*^ 

Letter-Boxes 

.Strap])ed    like    martyrs    with    thongs  of 
iron 

To  walls  of  brick  and  posts  of  steel, 

Their  metallic  maws  heavy  with  mys- 
terious messages, 

They  flap  their  iron  lips  from  day  to  day, 

Hungry  and  forever  unap])eased  of  life. 

Green-clad  sentinels  on  the  outi)osts  o{ 
hope  and  grief, 

.Sphinxes  that  dream  of  the  riddles  flung 
into  their  hearts. 

The  letter-boxes  stand  as  things  apart, 
brooding  on  the  fatalities  of  writ- 
ten speech. 
T)Ciijamin  Dc  Casseres  in  Life. 


Ol6(i  (Topper  Sl)oppe 

ART  METAL  CRAFTSMANSHIP 
Handrvrought    Silver,    Copper,  Bronze 

Let  us  submit  designs  and  estimates 
on  all  metal  art  goods  for  your  home 
Lessons  Given 
474  Suiter  Street  Phone  Kearn))  5991 

Bet.  Stockton  &  PorvcU 

PAUL  CIDEH^CQ 

®    Books  and  Arl  ® 

239  Grant  Ave. 
Sail  Francisco 


Business  Opportunity  For  Women 

Mrs.  Roberta  N.  Lewis  is  in  charge  of  the  Woman's  Department  of  the  Equitable  Life  of  New  York.  Employ- 
ment will  be  provided  for  women  of  character  who  are  anxious  to  succeed  and  a  wonderful  opening  in  professional  life 
is  thus  made  possible.  College  women,  teachers,  nurses  and  especially  club  women,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call 
or  write  for  particulars.  EQUITABLE  WOMAN'S  DEPARTMENT, 

210  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


EV  ERY  W  O  M  AN 
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MUSICIANS  AS  HOOVERITES 

(Continued  from  page  thirteen) 

But  getting  back  to  Mr.  Bovvden  it  ap- 
pears that  he  has  let  his  handsome 
studio  to  his  pupil,  Miss  Catherine 
Urner,  after  four  or  five  years  of  col- 
lecting exquisite  prints  and  paintings 
and  old  furniture,  selected  with  great 
care. 

The  studio  proper  is  in  tones  of  blue 
with  brown  that  shades  into  dull  gold 
which  old  Sol  burnishes  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  for  Mr.  Bowden  does 
not  fancy  gloom  and  candle  light  as  aids 
to  vocal  teaching;  and  the  blue  is  deep 
and  characterful  and  not  at  all  of  the 
boudoir  type  adored  of  women — when 
their  skin  is  fair.  It  is  a  masculine  blue 
with  which  the  old  mahogany  grand 
piano  and  priceless  writing  desk  matcli 
perfectly.  Over  the  latter  the  eye  un- 
consciously fixes  on  a  picture  of  a  file 
of  women,  a  blue-grey  gem  that  is,  in 
fact,  a  genuine  Sargeant  and  outshines 
many  other  lovely  wall  decorations.  Op- 
posite is  the  tea  table  in  a  big  window 
lighting  it.  .\nd  for  evening  there  arc 
giant  lanterns  of  old  gold  swinging  from 
the  ceiling — a  charming  place  to  give 
a  tea  or  hear  a  ballad. 

But  to  speak  of  the  studio  proper  is  to 
begin  backward,  since  it  is  reached 
through  a  reception  room  of  equal 
beauty,  a  restful,  welcome  spot  that 
speaks  of  refinement  and  good  taste. 
Such  is  the  professional  home  Mr. 
Pxiwden  leaves  for  the  present  in 
search  of  ])astures  new. 


IMPERIAL 

The  Leading  San  Francisco 
Motion  Picture  Theatre 

Market  Street  bet.  6th  and  7th 


Thanatopsis 

So   act   that    when   the    impulse  comes 
to  join 

The  drawn-out  waiting  line  which  moves 
To  that  busy   news-stand   where  each 
shall  get 

.\  copy  of  his  favorite  magazine,  thou 
go  not, 

Like  the  trembling  criminal  to  hear  liis 
sentence, 

I-'caring  the  worst;  but  sustained  and 
soothed 

l>y  an   unfaltering  trust,   approach  the 
window 

Like  one  who  has  taken  pains  to  order 

Life  in  advance, 
.\n(l  is  filled  with  most  pleasant  antici- 
pations. 

Edmund  J.  Kiefer  in  Life. 

4"  4* 
A  Keen  Observer 

The  following  dialogue,  which  took 
place  when  a  Hungarian  applied  for  nat- 
uralization papers,  is  rei)orted. 

"Who  is  President  of  the  United 
States?" 

"Meester  \  ilson." 

"W'lio  makes  the  laws?" 

"De  Kungress." 

"Who  elects  the  President?" 

"California." 

He  got  his  papers. — Everybody's. 


New  York 
by  Rail 
and  Ocean 

FARE  SAME  AS 
ALL  RAIL 

But  Includes 
Meals  and 
Berth  on  Ship 

Take 

''Sunset  Limited" 

(No  Extra  Fare) 
From   San  Francisco 
Third  Street  Station 

5:00  P.  M. 

SUNSET 
ROUTE 

New  Orleans 

and  there 
connect  with 

SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC'S 
SPLENDID 
OCEAN 
LINERS 

NEW  YORK 

For  Fares  and  Bertli  Reser- 
vations, Ask  .A.g^nt 

Southern  Pacific 

Write  for  folder  on  the 
Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 


A.   BELTRAMI,  Manager 
(Formerly  with  Louis'  Fashion  Restaurant) 

Gus'  Fashion  Re^aurant 

Fish  and  Game  a  Specialty 

Meals  Served  a  la  Carte,  Also  Regular  Dinner  with  Wine  $1.00 
Telephone  Kearny  4536 


From  8  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M. 
OPEN    EVERY  DAY 


65  POST  STREET.  Near  Market  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GIFTS" 


Artistic,  Useful  and  Inexpensive  for  Him  and  for  Her 
INSTRUCTIONS  IN  CHINA  PAINTING  EXPERT  FIRING 


OUR  CERAMIC  SHOP 


BELLA  DORLAND  JENKINS 


GREETING  CARDS 


486  SUTTER,  AT  OWELL 


MULTIGRAPHING 


FOR  ECONOMY,  MULTIGRAPH  YOUR  PROGRAMS,  MENU  CARDS, 
CIRCULAR  LETTERS,  ANNOUNCEMENT  CARDS,  ETC. 
My  wiirk  is  neat — quick — accurate.    Typewritiuf,'  exactly  imitated.  Pica 
or  Elite  type.    Names  and  addresses  inserted  on  form  letters  so  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  personal  letters. 
This  is  important,  for  a  personal  letter  produced  at  a  form  letter  rate  means  more  business  at  less  expense. 
STENOGRAPHY  —  TYPEWRITING  —  LETTERS  —  SPECIFICATIONS  —  MANUSCRIPTS  —  SCENARIOS,  ETC. 

CORA  L.  COLBROTH 

OFFICE,  1114  HEARST  (EXAMINER)  BLDG. 


TELEPHONE  KEARNY  612 
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WOMEN  INVENTORS 

( Continued  from  page  eighteen) 
casual   little  summary   of  a  few  thiuL;s 
receut  pateut  ofifice  records  accredit  to 
wouien : 

A  pan  for  collectiut^'  soot  frt)m  oven 
walls ;  a  portable  bed  warmer  for  the 
sick  ;  a  portable  folding  wardrobe  :  a  par- 
cel post  egg  carrier;  a  knee-rest  for 
crutches;  a  go-cart  cover;  a  mending- 
patch  ;  a  direction  indicator  for  automo- 
biles; a  security  envelope;  a  shipping 
package;  a  disinfecting  poultry  roost;  a 
new  combination  for  preserving  eggs ;  a 
patent  drinking  cup ;  sanitary  garbage 
cans;  ash-cart  covers;  devices  for  re- 
moving hot  dishes  from  the  ovens. 

yime.  Fritsche  patented  a  galvanic 
chain  for  sanitary  purposes  ;  Mile.  Auer- 
bach  invented  a  comb  which  brings  a 
liquid  directly  upon  hairy  leather;  Mile. 
Dosne  invented  a  pocket  type-writing 
machine. 

From  sweeping'  Ijefore  her  own  door- 
step to  cleaning  the  public  streets  is  a 
direct  and  natural  step.  And  it  is  said 
to  have  been  Mme.  Rozet  Larouge  who 
invented  an  automatic  machine  for  wash- 
ing public  roads. 

It  is  more  than  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  bringing  woman  into  new  callings 
has  extended  the  reach  of  her  inventive 
skill  in  the  past  three  years.  Her  record 
shows  that  what  she  has  undertaken  has 
benefited  by  her  resourcefulness.  As 
women  participate  in  civic  life  more 
and  more,  this  resourcefulness  will  be 
called  out  to  meet  the  new  demands 
upon  it.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  proved 
ability  of  woman  to  respond  to  calls 
upon  her  ipventive  genius  has  in  the  past 
been  withheld  from  the  common  human 
needs  of  the  world  because  of  a  precon- 
ceived notion  that  "women  were  not  in- 
ventive." 

5^ 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN 

( Continued  from  page  eigh') 
tor  in  the  ecf)nomic  conduct  of  the 
households  of  the  nation,  has  been  mar- 
velous. In  .St.  Louis,  July  28th,  .^0,000 
signed,  not  only  the  Hoover  pledge,  Init 
also  the  registration  for  service. 

This  registration  will  be  followed  by 
a  house-to-house  canvas  for  the  com- 
])letion  of  the  work. 

The  return  membership  card  in  the 
United  States  I'^ood  Administration  has 
the  shield  insignia;  and  the  "llonie 
Card"  for  use  of  the  household,  which 
accompanies  it,  is  a  succinct  summary 
of  the  program  of  conservation  designed 
by  the  food  administrator. 

Let  us  do  our  part  in  the  winning  of 
the  war! 


SUTTER  2180 


GEO.  G.  ERASER 
President 


MATEO  S.  GAME 
Secretary 


Tfraser  Stu6i05 


PORTRAITURE 


116-118  GEARY  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  Perfect  Day 


EV  ERY  W  O  M  A  N 
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St.  dFtancis 

Geary  Street,  near  Powell 

FIRST  PRODUCTION  PHOTO 
PLAYS 

Splendid  Orchestra 


Cort 


Ellis  &  Market  Streets 
ORIGINAL  NEW  YORK 
PRODUCTIONS 


The  Baldwin  Manualo, 
The  Ellinsrton  Manualo. 
The  Hamilton  Mcnualo, 
The  Howard  Afanualo, 


YOU  PLAY  the  TTVcmuolo 


The  Player  Piano  that  is  all  but  humaa 

JUST  as  if  playing  the 
^  piano  —  and  with  the 
same  satisfaction.  Try 
it  at 


310  Sutter  St. 


Phone  Sutter  519 


HQUSB 

COFFBE 

AND  TEA 

White  House  Coffee  is  put  up  for  (hose 
who  want  a  dependable  article  of  intrinsic 
value,  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price. 
That  price  is  not  high,  certainly  not  ex* 
travagant,  as  your  own  experience  will 
prove.  You  can  buy  White  House  Coffee 
in  any  business  center  of  this  country. 
Its  wonderful  growth  in  sales  in  20  years 
is  the  best  proof  that  its  splendid  standard 
of  quality  is  not  approached  by  other 
brands.  We  offer  it  as  the  best  Coffee 
sold  by  anybody  anywhere. 

Whil<^  House  Teas  (5 distinct  flavors) 
are  ju».t  as  good  as  White  House  <3of- 
fee.  Dolli  Coffee  and  Teas  are  in  the 
"All-Tin"  cans  that  Keep  all  goodn«:}S 
in,  all  badness  out. 

DWINELL-WRIGHT  CO., 

Principal,  Coffee  Roasters, 
BOSTON  -CHICAGO. 


OUR  new  1917  Detachable  Sedan  Top  gives  you  cozy,  comfortable 
body  equipment  for  the  coldest,  stormiest  veather.   You  can 
change  your  open  touring  car  into  a  winter  car  in  a  few  minutes. 
Perfect  fit  —  no  rattling  possible.   One  solid  unit  with  the  car.  A 
beautiful,  stylish  Sedan.  Whipcord  lined.  EllectriccJly  lighted.  Drop 
plate  windows  in  doors. 

Eight  body  styles  with  the  famous  Biltwel  construction — Special 
Continental  motor — Timken  axles  front  and  rear — multiple  dry  disc 
clutch — long,  underslung  springs — Remy  automatic  ignition — push 
button  starter — mirror  finish — Everything  In  and  On. 

Touring  car  $1135.  See  these 
cars  at  your  nearest  Velie  dealer's. 

VELIE  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

149  Velie  Place  MOLINE,  ILUNOIS 

Catalog  on  Requett 


BIGGER-BETTER-MORE  POWER 


Lake 
Tahoe 


DAYLIGHT  TRIP" 


TEN  HOURS  ride  from  San  Fran- 
cisco— O.  A.  &  E.  Ry.  electric  trains 
to  Sacramento  and 

Pierce- Arrow  Auto  Stage 
to  the  Lake 

$17.50  for  the  round  trip. 
Tickets  good  for  90  days  to  and 
including    Oct.    31,  1917. 

WHIli:    lOK    KOI.OKHS  WO 
Fl  1,1.    !•  Mt'I'M  I  I, AKS 


Oakland,  Antiochje  Eastern  Ry. 

San  Francisco  Depot,  Key  Route  Ferry 
PHONE  SUTTER  2339 
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The  One  Supreme  Authority  — 

WEBSTER'S  NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 

The  A>w  Creation  is   an  aU-knouintj  special  teailicr 
i  answeriiiE  \vitli  yin.U   ai.lhotitv   all    Umh  of 
'piesti.Mis  in  spcllini^.  pmnmu  iali.  .n .  ilctiniti'in.  liist.T\  . 
i:eo^rai'liy.  liiov^raplij'.  sports,  arts,  aiiil  s.  ictins. 
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One  of  the  New  Homes  in  St  Francis  Wood 

(TOGETHER  WITH  A  PORTION  OF  ST  FRANCIS  GATEWAY) 


San  Francisco,  September  1,  1917. 

To  the  Readers  of  Everywoman: 

We  have  taken  this  page  in  this  and  the  next 
number  of  Everywoman  briefly  to  tell  the  story  of 
ST  FRANCIS  WOOD,  San  Francisco's  splendid 
new  residence  district  now  being  created  west  of 
Twin  Peaks. 

We  do  this,  of  course,  partly  because  many  of 
you,  even  though  you  have  never  consciously  admit- 
ted it  to  yourselves,  are  on  the  lookout  for  that  ideal 
location  in  which  you  would  be  satisfied  to  establish 
your  future  homje.  We  do  it  more  especially  because 
all  of  you  are  interested  in  any  civic  achievement 
which  will  provide  an  adequate  setting  for  hundreds 
of  beautiful  and  distinctive  homes  for  the  people  of 
our  city. 

That  is  what  we  claim  to  have  made  in  creating 
ST  FRANCIS  WOOD,— a  real  civic  achievement. 
These  words,  therefore,  are  here  addressed  to  every 
reader  of  Everywoman. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  ST  FRANCIS  WOOD 
was  a  part — the  most  beautiful  part — of  the  well- 
known  Sutro  forest,  lying  on  a  gentle,  sunny,  shel- 
tered slope  overlooking  Lake  Merced  and  the  Pacific. 
Shut  off  from  older  San  Francisco  by  a  range  of  hills, 
it  seemed  to  possess  all  the  charm  and  beauty  of  the 
country,  although  in  reality  less  than  a  mile  from  the 
exact  geographical  center  of  the  city.  Best  of  all, 
its  seeming  remoteness  had  preserved  it  from  those 
cheap,  unsightly  buildings  which  unfortunately  dis- 


figure so  large  a  part  of  residential  San  Francisco. 

This  was  the  ST  FRANCIS  WOOD  of  a  few 
short  years  ago.  Since  that  time,  what  a  change! 
The  change  has  been  wrought  partly  by  the  inevita- 
ble development  of  the  City  itself  in  its  insistent  de- 
mand for  a  new  and  real  residence  district;  partly 
by  the  owners  of  ST  FRANCIS  WOOD  in  their  con- 
scious, deliberate  planning  to  make  of  it  the  most 
charming  and  artistic  of  all  existing  residential  prop- 
erties. 

The  city,  on  its  part,  has  just  completed  at  a  cost 
of  over  $4,000,000  the  famous  Twin  Peaks  Tunnel 
with  its  western  portal  within  one-half  block  of  ST 
FRANCIS  WOOD.  It  is  now  constructing  through 
this  tunnel  a  rapid  transit  car-line,  which,  when  com- 
pleted within  the  next  three  months,  will  bring  this 
beautiful,  but  once  remote  region,  nearer  to  down- 
town San  Francisco  than  any  other  high-class  resi- 
dence district  of  the  city. 

The  city  has  also,  within  this  same  period,  con- 
structed its  splendid  system  of  automobile  boulevards, 
the  five  finest  of  which  radiate  in  five  different  direc- 
tions from  the  very  gates  of  ST  FRANCIS  WOOD. 
More  pleasure  automobiles  pass  this  junction  every 
day  than  any  other  point  in  San  Francisco.  Through 
all  these  agencies  ST  FRANCIS  WOOD  has  been 
brought  close  to  the  very  center  of  the  city's  activity. 

(To  be  completed  in  the  next  issue  of  Everywoman.) 

Yours  very  respectfully. 

Owners  of  ST  FRANCIS  WOOD. 
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*'  Everywoman  is  a  valuable  advertising  medium  to  advertisers  whose 
business  appeals  to  women.  Following  are  reasons  why.  Read  them  and 
write  tor  our   special   RcSult  Getting  proposition.     It   will  interest 

and  pay  you. 


(1)  "Everywoman"  is  a  woman's  paper.     It  is  a  fact 

conceded  by  all  that  women  spend  at  least  85 'x 
of  money  spent  in  the  home 

(2)  "Everywoman"  goes  to  women  direct.    Its  readers 

are  99^i  women.  This  avoids  the  expensive  ad- 
vertising waste  resulting  from  buying  space  in  a 
medium  of  more  general  circulation  which  does 
not  reach  perhaps  50' ,  of  the  sex  you  want  and 
pay  for. 

(3)  "Everywoman"  is  read  by  women  who  are  inter- 

ested in  their  organized  efforts.  Thus  advertisers 
appeal  largely  to  club  women  who  are  conceded 
progressive  and  intelligent,  and  who  are  the  great- 
est "spenders"  among  the  women,  of  any  com- 
munity. 

(4)  "Everywoman's"  subscribers  are  proud  of  feminine 

progress.  They  read  of  this  progress  in  our  mag- 
azine. This  means  thorough  scrutiny  of  its  con- 
tents and  advertisers  secure  greater  benefit  as  a 
result. 

(5)  "Everywoman"  is  printed  on  excellent  paper  and 

advertisements  are  well  placed  as  to  reading  mat- 
ter. These  physical  advantages  produce  a  more 
attractive  and  more  widely  read  advertisement. 

(6)  "Everywoman"  has  broad  scope,  is  fearless,  diversi- 

fied, clean,  non-sectarian  and  non-partisan.    It  has 


no  enemies  who  would  discredit  those  who  adver- 
tise in  its  columns. 

(7)  "Everywoman"  is  the  official  journal  of  the  National 

Council  of  Women,  composed  of  seven  million 
members  through  its  affiliated  associations  in  the 
United  States.  Reciprocity  is  a  strong  factor  to 
advertisers  who  assist  in  its  upbuilding  efforts. 

(8)  "Everywoman,"  because  of  its  official  nature,  is  pre- 

served in  homes  and  clubs  for  years.  This  insures 
to  advertisers  greater  permanency  than  is  usual. 

(9)  "Everywoman,"  besides  estimated  local  readers  of 

more  than  25,000  each  month,  goes  to  1000  clubs 
numbering  over  100,000  women  members.  Local 
advertisers  are  charged  for  local  readers  only. 

(10)  "Everywoman's"    subscribers    are    busy  women. 

They  read  this  Magazine  to  the  exclusion,  often, 
of  fiction  and  other  mediums.  The  best  way  to 
reach  them  is  through  the  publication  they  are 
sure  to  read. 

(11)  "Everywoman"  will  establish  an  Advertiser's  Index, 

making  quick  reference  to  any  advertisement  pos- 
sible to  readers  of  this  magazine. 

(10)  "Everywoman,"  through  an  expert,  will  edit  each 
advertisem.ent  free  of  charge,  when  desired. 


The  advertiser  who  reads  the  above  carefully  must  concede  that  not  one  reason  has  been  forced  and  that 
each  and  every  one  constitutes  a  real  advantage,  whether  for  results  or  general  publicity.  It  is  our  purpose  to 
combine  the  natural  advantages  of  this  magazine  with  an  efficient  service  which  will  maintain  permanent  rela- 
tions with  all  earnest  and  far-seeing  advertisers.    The  law  of  mutual  benefit  is  thus  bound  to  prevail. 
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Two  New  Subscribers 
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Two  Queei 


HercliA^s  of  tli^  iiii^y 
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Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Belgium 

'N  the  annals  of  history,  no  circumstances  have  existed  more  remarlf- 
able  than  those  in  Jvhich  Queen  Elizabeth  found  herself  at  the  out- 
break of  this  terrible  war.  A  Bavarian  princess  b^  birth,  she  faced 
a  situation  that  few  Warren  in  the  World  would  be  able  to  cope  with. 
Indeed,  it  was  superhuman!  There  was  no  time  to  ponder  over  it. 
She  must  choose  between  the  dictates  of  a  love  for  the  people  of  whom 
she  Was  born,  and  a  duty  which  she  had  sworn  to  perform  through  her 
husband  the  King.  She  did  not  hesitate.  She  stood  by  the  side  of 
her  husband  and  for  the  people  of  her  adopted  country,  and  she  stands 
there  today.  The  justification  is  hers,  because  it  was  the  country  of 
her  own  people  who  came  to  attack  the  country  of  her  adoption.  Her 
spirit  rose  against  the  monstrous  injustice  of  the  thing,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  she  has  never  wavered  in  her  attitude  toward  the  cause  of 
right. 

BELGIUM  LIFE 
The   Queen's   Work  and  Devotion 

E\'I'".RV().\1':  knows  that  Uels^iuiii 
has  not  fallen  entirely  under  the 
yoke  of  the  oppressor.  There  re- 
mains in  the  west  between  the  Yser, 
the  Xorth  Sea  and  France,  a  little  cor- 
ner of  free  territory.  On  this  soil  rid- 
dled by  shells,  bathed  in  blood  and 
where — stubbornly — the  plow  of  the 
Flemish  peasant  continues  to  till  the 
ground,  two  armies  are  grouped,  pressed 
closely  around  their  sovereign ;  there 
King  Albert  commands  his  soldiers ; 
the  queen  directs  the  battalions  of 
charity. 

Among  the  works,  which  the  necessi- 
ties of  war  has  caused  to  spring  up,  in 
what  remains  of  the  Kingdom  of  l>cl- 
gium,  the  oldest,  the  most  important 
and  the  most  perservering,  is  that  which 
is  known,  under  the  name  of  the  "Aide 
Civile  et  Militaire  Beige."  It  works 
outside  of  the  governmental  niachinery, 
which  gives  it  more  liberty,  and  yet 
it  is  under  its  protection,  which  assures 
its  stability. 

It  is  a  private  organization  of  which 
the  Countess  Van  Den  Steen  (who  is 
its  directrice),  has  assumed  the  moral 
and  financial  responsibility.  It  works 
over  a  large  part  of  the  Belgium  terri- 
tory, and  on  into  the  Fourth  of  France, 
where  there  are  living  a  large  number 
of   Flemish  refugees. 

Since  January,  19LS,  the  "Aide  Civile 
et  Aliiitaire  Beige"  has  founded  a  civil 
hospital,  a  military  hospital,  a  dispens- 
ary, a  maternity  home,  two  orphanages, 
a  creche,  depots  to  distribute  clothing 
for  the  poor — and  milk  for  the  young 
babes.  Children's  schools,  lace  making 
classes,  work  rooms  for  refugee  women, 
etc.,  etc. 

It  is  above  all,  the  fate  of  the  children 
of   the    firing    line    which    attracts  its 


A' 


Marie,  Queen  of  Rumania 
English  princess  of  Creat  Britain  and  Ireland,  Marie,  the 
granddaughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  and  granddaughter  of  the  murdered  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia. Marie,  the  Queen  of  Rumania,  at  the  moment  of  the  heroic  entry 
into  the  War  of  her  adopted  country  could  have  taken  her  family  of  six 
children  to  England,  and  safety;  instead,  she  remained  where  she  Was, 
and  her  children  with  her,  to  weather  the  storm  with  her  people,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  with  devastation  raging  around  her.  Compelled  to 
leave  the  body  of  her  babe  to  the  enemy,  her  life  and  the  lives  of  her 
loved  ones  in  danger,  she  stands  at  bay  with  a  nation  of  loyal  subjects 
around  her,  their  backs  to  the  wall,  hopmg  and  believing  in  the  right- 
eousness of  their  cause.  IVhether  on  the  field  or  in  the  hospitals,  she 
Worked  everywhere,  then  fell  a  victim  to  the  fever.  No  medicine  Was 
theirs — not  even  quinnie — to  give  her,  and  her  sleeping  accommodations 
was  a  soldier's  cot,  in  Jassey,  the  headquarters  of  the  King. 


By  La  Loie  Fuller 


I'.lizabcth  of  I!clginm. 

solicitude.  Since  January,  1''15.  thanks 
to  its  coknnn  of  automobiles,  it  has 
saved  about  three  thousand  children 
from  the  bombarded  zone.  Mademoiselle 
Gabrielle  Block  directs  this  service. 

While  shells  were  raining  on  Ypres, 
a  number  of  children  continued  to  play 
in  the  streets,  and  on  the  public  squares. 
Many  of  the  civilian  parents  had  been 
killed ;  the  authorities — the  school 
teachers — had  fled.  Left  without  super- 
vision, the  little  ones  ran  about  hap- 
hazard, following  the  soldiers  who  lav- 
ished tidbits  upon  them.  In  their  play 
they  imitated  the  whistling  of  the  shells, 
made  rings  and  sang  military  songs.  One 
day  a  shell  burst  in  the  midst  of  the 
group,  killing  one  child,  wounding  others 


— and  the  little  ones  went  to  play  fur- 
ther oft". 

The  ".\ide  Civile  et  Militaire  Beige" 
has  collected  at  Ypres  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood alone  over  three  hundred  chil- 
dren (girls  and  boys).  It  has  selected 
in  preference,  conqilete  orplians ;  that  is 
to  say,  those  having  neither  fathers  or 
mothers.  These  children  are  brought  up 
in  two  establishments  in  the  Xorth  of 
France.  The  Belgium  government  has 
ap])roved  these  orphanages  and  now 
subsidizes  them. 

The  other  children  which  the  "Aide 
Ci\  ile  et  Militaire  Beige"  has  saved,  have 
been  sent,  some  of  them  to  the  scholas- 
tic colonies  of  the  government  (which 
arc  in  hVance)  and  others  (and  these 
are  the  most  favored  ones)  to  a  refuge 
which  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians  has, 
on  her  own  initiati\e,  and  at  her  own 
expense,  organized  in  hugh  barracks. 
There  are  over  five  hundred  children  in 
whom  she  takes  a  special  interest. 

But  all  these  children  are  from  five 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  There  is  an- 
other catagory  of  unfortunates  which  no 
one  looks  after.  These  are  the  little 
ones  under  four;  new  born  babes, 
abandoned  at  birth,  ori)hans  of  a  few 
days,  illegitimate  babies,  weaklings — un- 
welcomed  and  badly  cared  for,  or  those 
that  are  found  under  the  ruins  of 
bombarded  houses  or  near  the  bleeding 
bodies  of  their  mothers,  mangled  by  a 
shell. 

One  day,  just  after  a  very  intense 
bombardment,  some  members  of  the 
"Aide  Civile  et  Militaire  Beige"  were 
crossing  a  ruined  street.  They  heard 
the  laughter  of  a  child  coming  from 
below  the  debris  of  a  little  house.  When, 
after  much  trouble,  they  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  cellar  into  which  the  whole 
family  had  fallen,  they  found  there  five 
(Continued  on  page  four) 
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THK  King  of  Rumania  lias  two 
brothers,  they  are  leaders  in  the 
German  army.  One  of  them  has 
been  sent  to  punish  the  king-  and 
devastate  the  country  of  his  brother.  A 
fitting  example,  showing  the  sense  of 
justice  of  the  German  mind.  Germany 
was  instrumental  in  making  F"erdinanu 
King  of  Rumania,  then,  demanded  that 
he  be  untrue  to  the  people  of  his  adop- 
tion. A  people  whose  hearts  and  souls 
revolted  at  the  oppression — already  oi 
many  years  standing — of  their  conquered 
people  of  Transylvania,  conquered  by 
their  present  enemy.  Hungary.  King 
Ferdinand  knew  that  to  force  his  people 
on  to  the  side  of  their  oppressors  ' would 
mean  the  annihilation  of  the  very  life  of 
his  country,  and  he  sacrificed  his  all,  for 
loyalty  to  them.  True  to  his  kingdom, 
he  has  stood  firm  to  sufTer,  to  die  for 
them  if  need  be.  xA.nd,  standing  by  his 
side,  is  a  woman,  of  whom  every  woman 
in  the  whole  world  would  be  proud,  if 
she  only  knew  her.  A  woman  who  is 
the  friend,  the  mother,  the  defender  of 
the  least  of  her  adopted  people.  Oh ! 
indeed,  a  mother  may  limit  her  love,  her 
care,  her  attention — to  just  her  own  flesh 
and  blood;  but  a  true  queen  must  be 
above  all  else,  a  protector  to  all  her 
people.  All  are  her  family,  and  Queen 
Marie  from  early  morning  'till  late  at 
night  is  here,  there  and  everywhere, 
no  places  are  too  lowly,  no  holes  are  too 
dark,  no  malady  too  contagious  to  stop 
her  eflforts.  No  sights  are  too  terrible 
to  arrest  her  in  her  work.  She  is  the 
very  spirit  of  the  soul  of  her  country. 
Men  are  imbued  with  desire  to  serve  and 
save  her,  make  the  ef¥ort  to  join  their 
regiments  and  fall  dead  by  the  way  of 
hunger  and  cold.  So  wonderful  has  been 
the  example  of  this  ijeautiful  woman 
who  has  disdained  comfort  and  safety 
elsewhere;  that  to  the  minds  of  her  peo- 
ple, she  has  long  ago  left  the  palace 
throne  for  an  angel's  seat.  The  whole 
nation  so  love  her  that  the  war  is 
called  "The  Queen's  'War. I'o  save 
the  Queen !  To  save  the  Queen  !"  Peas- 
ant and  prince  alike  call  her  Santa 
Maria. 

Beautiful  as  a  dream,  a  fairy  princess ; 
fair  as  a  golden  ray  of  the  bright  light 
of  the  sun,  she  sheds  over  her  people 
and  all  who  know  her  a  spirit  so  great 
and  glorious  that  God  alone  knows  how 


Marie  of  Rumania. 


great  she  is.  In  order  to  destroy  the 
king  and  queen  of  Rumania,  the  invading 
army  proclaimed,  in  printed  matter  post- 
ed all  over  the  country:  "We  are  not 
the  enemy  of  Rumania ;  we  have  come 
to  punish  your  traitor  king — your  felon 
of  a  king!"  And  so  the  country  thought 
the  people  would  be  spared,  till  the  pun- 
ishment began,  and  then  they  understood. 
No  words  can  describe,  so  it  is  said  by 
those  who  have  escaped  to  tell  the  tale, 
the  terrible  and  awful  punishment  meted 
out  to  the  king  and  queen,  through  their 
poor  defenseless  subjects.  Beings- 
human  beings — put  to  unspeakable  tor- 
ture. The  cry  from  the  heart  of  the 
cpieen,  when  they  took  her  away  and 
she  knew  that  she  could  not  save  her 
peojjle,  has  encircled  the  earth.  The 
world  shall  kn(jw  it  some  day,  when  the 
war  is  over  and  the  tale  is  told. 

The  king  is  with  his  army,  and  the 
(|ueen  is  working  amongst  the  miseries 
of  her  people.  No  medicines,  no  bandages, 
no  clothing  for  the  poor  who  have  es- 
caped, or  for  the  wounded  soldiers. 
Over  one  million  ))coi)le  have  starved 
in  the  part  of  the  country  where 
the  queen  is.  No  people  on  earth 
have  more  helplessly  suffered.  Belgium 
is  near  us,  but  Rumania  is  hemmed  in 
on  all  sides.  It  is  eight  lumdred  miles 
from  Petrograd,  which  is  again  eight 
hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  seaport. 


Rumania  is  in  a  desperate  condition; 
but  the  king  and  queen  never  falter.  The 
cpieen  writes:  "Wc  are  standing  with  our 
jaws  set,  our  teeth  clinched,  hand  in 
hand,  face  to  the  enemy.  And  there  we 
shall  stand  till  our  last  ball  is  fired." 

Now,  what  can  we  do  for  Rumania? 

Ask  Loie  Fuller  or  Dr.  Champet  of 
Trinity  Church. 

The  great  question  before  the  world 
today  is — the  war !  The  greater  ques- 
tion before  the  world  today  is — who  shall 
win  the  war? 

Throughout  the  civilized  and  uncivil- 
ized world  are  t(j  l)e  found  the  works  of 
man.  These  works  were  created  first  by 
thought.  Ah,  that's  it :  Thought. 
Thought  is  the  thing.  Thought — senti- 
ment. Effort.  Perseverance,  determina- 
tion, but  above  all,  righteousness. 

And  when  the  United  States  of 
America  in  all  righteousness  unfurled 
its  banner  the  battle  was  won  ! 

In  the  bright  lexicon  of  our  nation's 
youth  there  is  no  such  word  as  fail. 
But  after — afterwards — a  war  of  wars  will 
live  down  through  the  ages.  A  war  of 
hatred !  with  monuments  of  stone  to 
mark  the  place  where  hatred  struck  the 
blow  of  hatred  and  gave  birth  to  hatred. 
Wrong  against  men.  Which,  though 
we  may  pray  and  pray,  can  never  be  ob- 
literated from  the  history  of  yesterday. 
W  rongs  so  merciless,  so  overwhelmingly 
merciless  that  the  earth  itself  cannot  ef- 
face them.  They  stand,  and  there  they 
will  stand,  until  Hohenzolerism  and  its 
disciples  are  obliterated  from  the  earth. 

The  war  of  hatred  will  live  and  burn 
until  children  can  be  born  who,  looking 
back  u])<)n  the  crucifixion  of  their  fathers 
and  their  fathers'  fathers  can  still  say 
with  truth  in  their  hearts:  "We  forgive." 

Then,  and  then  only,  will  the  great  war 
of  l')14  come  to  an  end,  and  the  banner 
of  hatred  shall  be  buried  in  the  past. 
The  time  to  begin  the  planting  of  peace 
in  the  seeds  of  forgivenncss  is  now  and 
here.  Love  and  protection  to  the  op- 
pressed, is  the  first  great  slej)  towards 
the  triumph  over  hate!  I'y  the  laws  of 
civilization,  "Reason"  is  the  leader  of  the 
majority,  and  in  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jorit}'  of  the  oi)inion  of  nations,  the 
judges  of  the  world  today,  have  pro- 
nounced the  Ilolicnzolerns  and  their 
supporters  guilty!  And  the  war  of  hatred 
(Conlinued  on  page  four) 
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will  live  until  the  children,  and  their 
children's  children,  shall  see  and  know, 
and  say:  "Ours  were  the  ,s?uilty  ones. 
Forffive  us!"  Then,  and  then  only,  shall 
the  war  of  1914  cease  to  be,  and  will  dis- 
ap])ear  in  the  midst  of  a  forj^otten  past, 
with  the  monuments  of  stone  grown  over 
witli  the  greens  and  flowers  of  mother 
nature,  to  soften  and  ohliterate  the  mem- 
ories of  men. 

Charity  should  begin  at  home.  But 
it  should  not  end  there.  What  can  we 
do?    We  can  begin  by  talking  about  it. 


lly  thinking  about  it.  I'y  wishing  to  do 
something.  By  expressing  loving  desires 
to  help.  By  showing  and  feeling  a  sym- 
pathy for  those  who  suffer,  and  a  desire 
to  help  them.  By  learning  to  what  ex- 
tent others  have  suffered  for  us,  worked 
for  us,  and  died  for  our  cause. 

America  never  turns  away  from 
distress  even  when  it  is  not  her  own. 
lUit  help  is  wanted  for  children  whose 
fatiiers  have  given  their  li\-es  in  our  com- 
mon cause,  and  w  hose  mothers  have  been 
outraged,  shamed,  degraded,  humiliated, 
killed  or  taken  as  slaves.    More  of  these 


children  may  l)e  saved.  They  are  in  the 
care  of  the  two  queens  I  can  give  you  no 
greater  proof  than  that  of  the  justification 
of  the  cause.  These  children  now  have 
no  parents;  the  world  needs  them.  They 
are  children  of  God. 

When  the  dawn  of  peace  shall  burst 
over  the  earth,  and  when  the  world  can 
live  once  more  in  the  glorious  light  of 
(iod,  there  will  be  found  unfurled,  reach- 
ing from  ocean  to  ocean  and  land  to 
land  a  universal  banner — with  these 
words  outstanding  in  a  golden  light: 
Liberty!     Fraternity!  Equality! 
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corpses — a  whole  family — in  the  midst 
of  these  horrors,  a  little  girl  of  two 
years  was  playing  with  her  doll. 

Another  time  they  found  a  poor,  for- 
gotten baby,  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  in 
a  farm  house  whose  inhabitants,  suffer- 
ing from  typhoid,  had  vacated. 

Numerous  are  the  exam])les  of  child 
lives  which  one  could  have  saved  if  one 
had  had  the  means.  So  many  children 
are  exposed ;  a  great  number  are  mutil- 
ated or  blown  to  pieces  by  the  German 
shells.  There  was  a  corpse  of  a  baby 
of  four  months  who  was  sleeping  in  its 
cradle ;  a  shell  fell  in  the  room — the 
cranium  of  the  child  was  emptied. 

There  are  children  left  without  anyone 
to  look  after  them,  picking  up  near  the 
trenches,  shells  which  ex])lode  and  mutil- 
ate or  blind  them.  And  although  three 
hundred  children,  boys  and  girls,  have 
been  saved  at  Ypres,  in  the  region  of 
that  cruelly  devastated  place,  there  are 
many  more  children  which  the  "Aide 
Civile  et  Militaire  Beige"  could  save  if 
they  could  only  find  the  means  to  fetch 
them  away  and  to  build  shanties  to 
shelter  them  in,  and  to  feed  and  to  clothe 
them.  But  all  tlie  places  far  and  wide 
are  overcrowded — and  the  poor  people 
are  underfed. 

Often  little  bodies  of  infants  and  chil- 
dren are  brought  to  the  base  hospital, 
all  maimed  and  dead  or  dying,  all  of 
whom  could  have  been  saved,  if  the 
power  of  the  "Civile  Aide"  could  have 
done  it.  But  the  ambulances  are  insuffi- 
cient in  number  to  do  all  the  work  re- 
quired of  them,  even  though  they  work 
day  and  night.  For  these  ambulances 
must  transport  not  only  the  wounded 
soldiers  and  civilians  and  children,  but 
they  must  transport  food  and  clothing. 
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Often  a  car  must  go  clear  to  Calais  with 
a  message,  must  transport  milk  and 
medicines.  su])|)lies  of  all  kinds,  all 
through  tile  entire  part  of  "Free'  Bel- 
gium, and  over  the  border  into  France. 
Mere,  in  all  its  corners,  the  "Aide  Civile 
et  Militaire  Beige"  has  depots,  stations, 
hospitals,  schools,  workships,  inoculating 
stations,  purifying  and  distributing  water, 
milk  and  help  of  all  kinds,  visiting 
nurses,  sisters  and  settlement  work. 

The  "Aide  Civile  et  Militaire  Beige" 
have  seven  automobiles  and  they  ought 
to  have  fifty.  Even  then  we  would  have 
none  too  man}-.  The  brave  little  woman- 
girl  who  volunteered  this  train  of  am- 
bulances (who  is  she?)  is  so  esteemed 
by  the  government  for  her  good  work 
that  the  army  has  made  her  a  part  of  it. 
ller  train,  which  for  eighteen  months 
was  her  .sole  charge,  in  drivers,  tires, 


gasoline  and  repairs,  so  won  the  admira- 
tion of  the  army  that  they  took  her 
and  her  ambulances  into  the  army  and 
made  her  a  part  of  it.  Her  train  was 
militarized  and  she  was  made  into  a  real 
soldier.  The  army  therefore  undertook 
the  task  of  supplying  her,  not  only  with 
soldiers  to  drive  her  cars,  but  with 
si)lendid  machinists.  The  army  now  pro- 
vides her  with  tires  and  gasoline,  but 
she  herself  must  provide  the  cars  and 
keep  them  in  order.  So  sure  is  the  army 
of  her  services  that  they  know  if  her 
machine  is  riddled  by  shrapnel  or  blown 
u|)  by  a  shell  she  will  repair  it  within 
twelve  hours  or  replace  it  instantly.  Al- 
ways prepared  to  accomplish  this  she 
has  hundreds  of  small  parts  necessary 
to  insure  the  constant  perfect  order  of 
any  machine.  She  herself  flies  through 
the  country  in  a  hundred  horsepower 
car.  to  enal)le  her  to  find  out  without 
delay  where  her  machines  are  most 
needed. 

.\nd  when  we  think  that  she  has  to 
help  pick  up  mangled  bodies  of  mothers, 
regardless  of  her  emotions  or  sentiments, 
or  repulsion  to  hideous  sights,  and  wit- 
ness the  mad  despair  of  dying,  butchered 
women,  old  men  and  children — when  we 
think  of  that,  we  will  not  wonder  that 
one  day  her  heart  cried  out  to  us  for 
help,  for  more  cars — more  cars — so  that 
others  might  be  spared  whom  she  had 
not  the  facilities  to  save.  She  wrote, 
saying,  "After  three  years  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  given  way  to  my 
emotion — wihen  I  should  be  strong  and 
brave — but  it  is  for  others  I  cry  out  to 
you  for  help,  which  you  in  America 
without  having  seen,  can  never  under- 
stand," 
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By  Ernestine  Evans 


THE  American  Red  Cross  has  sent 
an  infant  welfare  unit,  under  Dr. 
W  illiam  P.  Lucas  of  California,  to 
France.  If  the  I'nited  States  wishes  to 
bring-  an  early  victory  to  the  Allies  and 
to  back  up  France  that  she  may  continue 
the  heroic  struggle  of  the  last  three  years, 
this  step  w'as  absolutely  necessary.  The 
depopulation  problem  which  the  h>ench 
were  facing  before  the  war  began  has 
become  since  August,  1914,  one  of  the 
most  serious  dangers  confronted  by  the 
country. 

In  1916  there  were  1,100,000  deaths  in 
France,  and  there  were  only  about  a 
fourth  as  many  births.  The  excess  of 
deaths  over  births  was  greater  than  the 
population  of  Lyons  or  Marseilles,  the 
cities  which  dispute  the  position  of  sec- 
ond city  of  France,  second  only  to  Paris. 
W  ith  the  French  birth  already  as  low  as 
it  was  even  before  the  w-ar,  and  with 
the  tragic  deficit  of  these  last  three  years, 
it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  enough  to  save 
the  present  generation  of  "Frenchmen — 
that  part  of  it  which  remains — from  an- 
nihilation or  concjuest.  Even  more  pre- 
cious is  the  coming  generation. 

A  wise  beginning  has  been  made  by 
the  scientists,  charities,  and  of¥icials  of 
France,  but  the  scope  of  their  work 
needs  very  considerable  enlargement. 
Moreover,  adequate  resources  are  lack- 
ing to  them.  Prenatal  care,  the  regula- 
tion of  the  working  conditions  of  preg- 
nant women  and  mothers,  canteens  for 
the  distribution  of  wholesome  food  and 


the  transportation  of  gt)od  milk  directly 
to  nursing  mothers  and  infants — all  these 
are  important  steps  such  as  have  been 
taken  since  August,  1914.  These  enter- 
]irises  must  be  continued.  But  if  the 
weakest  links  in  the  chain  of  humanity 
are  the  years  of  infancy  and  childhood, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  perhaps 
the  weakest  individual  link  is  that  of 
the  years  from  12  tn  \().  The  saving 
of  young  lives  is  not  enough.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  young  lives  should  be 
made  worth  saving;  that  the  body,  tlie 
spirit  and  the  mind  should  all  be  given 
an  equal  and  fair  chance  of  growth  and 
flowering.  The  boys  and  girls  who  have 
lived  in  the  sound  of  the  big  guns  must 
forget  that  sound.  They  must  not  only 
learn  what  bread  and  butter  taste  like, 
they  must  also  learn  what  it  is  to  play. 
The  mortgage  on  France's  future  must 
be  lifted! 

The  American  Red  Cross  realizes  all 
this  and  is  developing  its  plan  of  cam- 
paigni.  To  France  the  Red  Cross  is  send- 
ing an  Infant  Welfare  L'nit  headed  by 
Dr.  William  P.  Lucas  of  Calift)rnia.  This 
unit  will  give  immediate  relief,  so  far 
as  it  is  able,  and  its  seven  members 
will  also  make  a  large-scale,  first-hand 
study  of  social  and  medical  require- 
ments. Plans  will  be  worked  out  for 
the  health  and  well  being  of  the  young, 
and  arriving,  generation  in  France. 

Dr.  Lucas,  who  commands  the  first 
Infant  Welfare  Unit  of  the  Red  Cross, 
l)rings  to  the  task  ex])erience  gained  in 


lielgium.  where  he  investigated  the  con- 
dition of  the  lielgium  children  at  Mr. 
Hoover's  request.  Dr.  Lucas  has  writ- 
ten extensively  in  his  own  field,  and  is 
Professor  Pediatrics  at  the  University  of 
California.  Returning  to  America  after 
making  his  extensive  study  of  conditions 
in  F)elgium,  Dr.  Lucas  originated  the 
"Save  the  Baby"  movement,  by  which 
the  feeding  of  starving  infants  was 
financed  by  dollar  subscriptions  from 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  givers. 

With  Dr.  Lucas  went  Dr.  J.  Morris 
Slemons,  of  the  Yale  Medical  School,  au- 
thor of  "The  Expectant  Mother"  and 
one  of  the  best  known  of  American  ob- 
stetricians; Dr.  Julius  Parker  Sedgwick, 
physiological  chemist  and  professor  at 
the  LTniversity  of  Minnesota ;  Dr.  John 
C.  Baldwin,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  Dr.  J.  Durand  of  Seat- 
tle, specialist  in  the  diseases  of  children  ; 
Dr.  Clain  F.  Gelston,  Dr.  Lucas's  assist- 
ant at  the  University  of  California;  Dr. 
X.  O.  Pearce,  another  specialist,  and  the 
following  experts  in  sociology  and  child 
welfare  work :  Mrs.  J.  Morris  Slemons, 
Mrs.  William  P.  Lucas,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ashe,  and  Miss  Rosamond  Gilder,  daugh- 
ter of  the  poet. 

Dr.  Lucas's  expeditionary  force  of 
.\merica's  army  of  hygiene,  enlisted  for 
the  battle  to  save  the  children  of  France, 
is  only  the  pioneer.  Other  Infant  Wel- 
fare Units  will  follow.  They  have  al- 
ready been  organized.  They're  only 
waiting  for  their  orders. 


THE  LITTLE  TAVERN 


By  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 


/'//  ^eep  a  little  tavern 

Belore  the  high  hill's  crest. 
Wherein  all  gra])-e\)ed  people 

May  sit  them  dorvn  and  rest. 
There  shall  be  plates  a-plenty. 

And  mugs  to  melt  the  chill 
Of  all  the  gray-eyed  people 

Who  happen  up  the  hill. 
There  sound  Tvill  sleep  the  traveler. 

And  dream  his  journey's  end. 
But  I  Tvill  rouse  at  midnight 

The  falling  fire  to  tend. 
Ay,  'tis  a  curious  fancy — 

But  all  the  good  I  k^oJV 

Was  taught  me  out  of  ttvo  gray  eyes 
A  long  lime  ago. 

— Literary  Digest. 


DINANT 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in 
the  scenery  around  Dinant  is  the  Bay- 
ard Rock,  about  two  miles  from  the 
town,  on  the  road  to  Anseremme.  The 
road  passes  through  an  opening,  in  the 
front  of  an  isolated  rock  120  feet  high, 
which  stands  out,  but  close  to  the  lime- 
stone cliff.  The  rock  is  said  to  have 
been  thrown  into  its  present  condition 
by  a  meteor  which  struck  it  in  the  17th 

Louis  XIV  had  the  opening  enlarged 
in  order  to  make  more  room  f(jr  the 
entrance  of  his  artillery  into  the  town. 

Legend  ascribes  its  origin  to  Bayard, 
the  magic  steed,  of  which  w'e  hear  so 
much  in  the  earlier  fiction  of  Belgium. 

The  opening  in  the  rock  is  over  three 
and  one-half  yards  square;  parts  of  the 
rock  have  been  blown  away  with  dyna- 
mite. Xapoleon  passed  through  here  on 
his  way  to  Waterloo. 


THE  DEAD 
By  SiGOURNEY  Thayer 
/  feared  the  lonely  dead,  so  old  were  they, — 
Decrepit,  tired  bemgs,  ghastly  jvhite. 
With  rvtihered  breasts  and  eyes  devoid  of  sight. 
Forever  mute  beneath  the  sodden  clay; 
I  feared  the  lonely  dead,  and  turned  away 
From   thoughts  of  somber  death   and  endless 
night; 

Thus,  through  the  dismal  hours  I  longed  for 
light 

To  drive  my  utter  hopelessness  away. 

But  now  my  nights  are  filled  with  flowered 
dreams 

Of  singing  warriors,  beautiful  and  young; 
Stron  gmen  and  boys  within  whose  eyes  there 

gleams  ' 
The  trimph  song  of  Worlds  unl(nown  ,unsung; 
Crim  death  has  vanished,  leaving  in  its  stead 
The  shining  glory  of  the  living  dead. 

— The  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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What  Alb  Dili  ill  a  Woman? 

What  of  the  iiiiiiilraii  - Ji.aMl  Their  Future? 


I SAW  her  in  a  creamery  in  the 
neighborhood  of  my  home  in  Paris. 
Many  months  before,  in  passing,  I 
used  to  notice  her,  busily  bending  over 
the  cash  drawer,  while  the  young  hus- 
band might  be  deftly  arranging  a  litre 
of  milk  or  some  delicious  Normandy 
butter  in  the  gaping  basket  of  a  waiting 
cook. 

But  this  day,  in  early  December,  I 
immediately  noted  her  mourning.  "A 
relative  has  been  killed,"  I  thought.  Then 
I  saw  the  touch  of  black  on  the  three- 
year-old  child  toddling  about  dragging 
a  bedraggled  doll  on  the  sawdust-covered 
floor.  Even  before  looking  at  the  wom- 
an's face,  I  knew.  The  husband  would 
return  no  more.  I  tried  gently  to  talk 
with  her  about  it, — I  had  had  so  much 
experience  in  talking  with  them  about  it. 

"He  was  wounded  fighting  in  Bel- 
gium. He  died  in  a  field  hospital  there 
and  was  buried  near.  1  had  a  tele- 
gram." 

Suddenly  almost  a  glad  light  came 
into  her  eyes.  "How  happy  1  ought  to 
be.  I  can  have  his  body  after  the  war. 
The  Government  will  tell  me  just  where 
he  is,  and  1  can  have  him  brought  here. 
Think  of  my  poor  sister.  Her  husband 
was  killtd  on  the  Aisne.  After  the  l>at- 
tle  his  medal  with  its  number  was  cut 
from  around  his  neck.  She  did  not  hear 
for  a  long  time.  Finally  the  military 
authorities  identified  the  number  and 
sent  her  a  telegram  announcing  his 
death.  She  does  not  know  where  his 
body  is.  Perhaps  it  is  still  frozen  on 
that  battlefield,  or  perhaps  it  was  heaped 
in  a  great  pile  with  others  and  burned. 
How  much  more  fortunate  am  I!  I  at 
least  may  have  my  husband's  body  buried 
near. 

She  turned  her  attention  to  a  cus- 
tomer. They  were  few,  alas!  these  hard 
times,  and  she  must  struggle  on  for  the 
baby. 

On  the  Toussaint,  November  1st,  the 
day  set  apart  every  year  for  honoring 
the  dead,  I  went  to  the  cemetery.  1  saw 
the  graves  of  the  English  and  French 
soldiers  who  had  died  of  their  wounds 
in  the  Paris  hospitals.  Each  was  piled 
several  feet  high  with  flowers,  mostly 
single  ones  dropped  by  the  passing 
throng.  I  noticed  from  the  names  and 
regiments  marked  on  the  black  wooden 
crosses  that  the  men  were  from  distant 
parts  of  France.  Strangers  were  doing 
them  honor.    As  I  passed  through  the 


By  Constance  Drexel 

[Miss  Constance  Drexel,  editorial  staff  of  the  I'liila- 
(Iclphia  I-edger.  who  was  in  Krance  when  the  devastat- 
inR  hordes  of  Germans  poured  down  upon  that  country, 
tells  Kverywoman  of  the  sad  scenes  of  suffering  aiid 
sorrow  which  fell  with  such  incredible  suddenness  on 
the  helpless.  That  Miss  Drexel  was  a  partaker  in 
their  anguish,  her  picture,  which  forms  the  cover  of 
Kverywoman,  in  this  issue,  shows  plainly.] 

solemn  crowd,  the  sound  of  convulsive 
sobbing  suddenly  came  to  my  ear.  I 
peered  through  countless  heads  in  its 
direction  and  saw  the  figure  of  a  woman. 
Absolutely  oblivious  of  the  throngs  surg- 
ing in  the  narrow  paths  about  her,  she 
was  the  embodiment  of  frantic,  aban- 
doned despair.    Through  the  heavy  veil 


of  crepe  hanging  from  the  front  ai  her 
widow's  bonnet  and  covering  her  from 
head  to  foot,  one  could  discern  that  she 
was  quite  young.  She  had  probably 
managed  to  come  on  alone,  from  a  long 
way,  in  spite  of  the  meager  railroad 
facilities  at  the  disposal  of  civilians. 

Everyone  stared  as  if  fascinated.  She 
was  so  terril)]e  in  her  absorbed  grief, 
her  body  swaying  to  and  fro,  her  hands 
now  and  again  clenching  the  air,  and  her 
body  doubling  over  as  if  under  the  stress 
of  the  storm,  that  not  one  of  the  other 
weeping  women  seemed  to  dare  ap- 
proach. I  yearned  to  do  something,  but 
as  an  alien,  a  foreigner,  with  no  kindred 


suffering,  1  felt  an  intruder  into  the 
inner  shrine  of  her  grief.  Finally  a 
young  girl  went  up,  proffering  mur- 
mured words  of  comfort,  took  the  sway- 
ing figure  in  her  arms,  and  I  left  them, 
a  symbol  of  the  robbed  womanhood  of 
France. 

She  had  walked  kilometres,  rushing 
madly  away  when  the  Germans  pushed 
through  Belgium  and  poured  their  dev- 
astating millions  into  northern  France. 
The  civilian  population,  mostly  women 
and  children,  fied  in  terror,  leaving  their 
homes,  in  many  cases  to  be  burned  or 
wrecked  by  exploding  shells.    She  had 


rushed  away  in  terror  when  the  German 
cannon  l)egan  to  roar  around  Soissons, 
precipitatedly  leaving  her  little  home, 
able  to  save  nothing  but  what  could  be 
taken  into  the  baby  carriage  with  the 
younge.st  child.  No  railroad  or  any  other 
conveyances  were  available,  everything 
Tollable  as  well  as  eatable  had  been 
usurped  by  the  military  authorities. 
This  poor  woman  with  her  three  child- 
ren, in  a  straggled  procession  of  refu- 
gees, had  come  on  foot  the  fifty  miles 
to  Paris. 

I  saw  her  where  she  had  taken  refuge 
with  her  cousin,  our  Concierge.  Like 
the  other  thousands  of  women  who  have 
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I  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  | 

1  i 

i  T    AND  where  the  hariners  Wave  last  Wear  thy  bright  arms  while  a  tyrant  re-  1 

I  I           in  the  sun,  mains, 

I  *  ^  Blazoned  with  star-clusters,  many  Stand  for  the  right  till  the  nations  shall  I 

I                    fn  one,  own  i 

I  Floating  o'er  the  prairie   and  mountain  Freedom  their  sovereign,  with  law  for  her  1 

I                     and  sea;  throne!  | 

I  Harlf!  'tis  the  voice  of  thy  children  to  | 

I                    thee!  Freedom!  sWeet  Freedom!  our  voices  re-  | 

I  sound,  i 

I  Here  at  thine  altar  our  vows  we  renew.  Queen  by  Cod's  blessing,  unsceptred,  un-  \ 

I  Still  in  thy  cause  to  be  loyal  and  true —  crowned!  1 

I  True  to  thy  flag  on  the  field  and  the  wave.  Freedom,  sweet  Freedom,  our  pulses  re-  1 

I  Living  to  honor  it,  dying  to  save!  peat,  1 

I  Warm  with  her  life  blood  as  long  as  they  | 

1  Mother  of  heroes!  if  perfidy's  blight  beat!  | 

I  Fall  on  a  star  in  thy  garland  of  light,  | 

I  Sound  but  one  bugle-blast!    Lo!  at  the  Fold  her  broad  banner,  stripes  over  her  \ 

1             _      s'g"  breast;  | 

I  Armies  all  panoplied  wheel  into  line!  Crown  her  the  star-jeweled  Queen  of  the  i 

I  West!  I 

I  Hope  of  the  World!  thou  hast  broken  its  Earth  for  her  heritage.  Cod  for  her  friend,  | 

I                    chains —  She  shall  rule  over  us,  world  without  end!  | 
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been  obliged  to  escape  from  the  path  of 
the  enemy,  she  had  had  no  communica- 
tion from  her  husband  and  other  rela- 
tives at  the  war.  They  could  not  know 
of  her  whereabouts.  The  fear  of  her 
husband's  anxiety,  in  case  the  sparsity 
of  news  at  the  front  had  given  a  hint 
of  the  conditions  in  northern  France, 
seemed  to  worry  her  more  than  her 
own  harrowing  plight.  She  was  living 
on  the  daily  one  franc  twenty-five  cen- 
times (25c)  for  herself  and  fifty  centimes 
(10c)  for  each  of  the  three  children  al- 
lowed her  by  the  French  government, 
and  eking  out  a  few  additional  sous  per 
day  in  sewing  on  shirts  for  the  soldiers. 
Out  of  the  money  earned,  she  was  hop- 
ing to  save  some  to  send  to  her  husband 
at  the  front  that  he  might  have  a  little 
in  addition  to  his  own  sou  a  day  to  spend 
if  he  ever  got  near  a  village. 

"I  do  not  complain,"  she  said  to  me. 
'T  have  my  children  with  me.  So  many 
were  lost  from  their  mothers  those  ter- 
rible days  en  route." 

I  knew  her  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
She  was  the  wife  of  a  hard-working  arch- 
itect left  behind  in  Paris,  while  she  and 
her  little  boy  of  six  sought  rest  in  a 
primitive  Brittany  village  by  the  sea. 
Xot  being  the  type  of  woman  who  read 
the  newspapers  or  kept  in  touch  with 
the  world's  alTairs,  the  war  cloud  those 
dark  days  of  dread  at  the  end  of  July 
hardly  dimmed  the  sunshine  of  her  life. 
But  when  the  storm  finally  burst,  when, 
on  that  never-to-be-forgotten  Saturday 
afternoon,  the  first  of  August,  the 
leagues  of  trembling  wires  radiated  from 
Paris  to  every  little  hamlet  of  France 
the  government's  final  decision  to  mob- 
ilize its  reserve  army — when  the  tocsin 
rang  out  the  news  from  the  village 
church,  then  she  knew. 

I  saw  her  an  hour  or  two  afterwards. 
She  had  already  been  told  that  all  trains, 
telephones,  telegraph  and  even  the  postal 
service  had  been  taken  over  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  sole  use  in  mobilizing  its 
army.  "But  perhaps  I  won't  see  my 
husband  before  he  goes.  Paris  is  eight 
hours  away.  He  can't  even  communi- 
cate with  me.  I  don't  know  what  day 
he  must  be  at  his  post.  Pve  never  paid 
much  attention  to  his  'carnet  militaire" 
with  its  instructions  as  to  when  and 
where  he  must  join  his  regiment.  O  how 
awful,  and  I,  too,  tied  here  hand  and 
foot !" 

She  dared  not  voice  her  hovering  fear, 
and  I  surmised  she  was  thinking  of  her 
baby  coming  in  autumn  who  might  never 


know  its  father.  But  that  was  not  the 
torment  tearing  at  the  vitals  of  her  heart. 
If  that  calamity  befell  her,  her  conscience 
could  not  trouble  her.  She  finally  con- 
fessed having  cpiarreled  with  her  hus- 
band, her  longsuflfering,  hard-working 
husband  toiling  away  in  the  hot  city  that 
she  might  I)e  having  a  holiday  by  the 
sea.  Long  since  she  had  known  it  was 
her  fault,  but  had  thought  to  tell  him 
when  he  could  get  away  to  snatch  a 
little  vacation.     Now  the  war  was  to 
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By  William  Herbert  Carruth 


I  (Professor   Carruth,   contributor  of   the   follow-  = 

=  ing   poem   to   The    Bulletin,   is   the   head   of   the  | 

=  English    department    of   Stanford    L'niversity    and  = 

=  the  author  of  "Each  In  His  Own  Tongue"  and  = 

I  much  other  notable  verse.)  | 

NOT  as  though  felons  blindfold  to  | 

the  block,  I 

Heart  choked  with  rage  and  feel  | 

I  irresolute;  | 

I  Not  like  dumb  beasts  that  crowd  the  death-  | 

1  Ward  chute,  | 

1  Snuffing  the  blood  of  their  own  slaugh-  | 

I  iered  flock;  | 

I  But  clear-e])ed,  lifted  up  upon  a  rock,  1 

I    Would  we  this  da^  enter  the  grim  dispute.  | 

I    We  being  about  to  die,  our  Chief  salute.  | 

I  Highl\)   prepared   to    meet    the    ultimate  | 

1  shock,  i 

I   Ten  million  men.  We  answer  to  the  call;  | 

1   Three  million  lives — our  lives — 7i»e  offer,  | 

1  and  I 

I    We  ask  but  this,  our  leader,  once  for  all:  | 

I  Since  We  must  pal)  the  cost,  to  understand  | 

1   'Ere  the  full  tempest  from  the  heavens  | 

I  .  I 

I    The  concrete  terms  on  which  We  s/ap  our  | 

I  hand.  \ 

=  — From  San  Francisco  HuIIetin.  | 
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take  him,  and  she  was  impotent  to  act, 
with  a  guilty  conscience  which  seemed 
for  the  moment  more  terrible  than  the 
new  res])onsibilities  thrust  upon  her. 

In  a  neighl)oring  villa  under  the  i)ines 
by  the  sea,  the  father  was  a  Captain  in 
the  army  who,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  was  on  convalescent  leave.  During 
his  service  in  the  French  colonies  his 
family  had  always  accom])anicd  him, 
even  Indo-China.  Xow,  because  of  his 
sick  leave,  he  was  not  obliged  to  report 
for  duty,  but  he  was  determined  to. 
Against  the  ])leading  of  his  wife  and 
children,  he  had  notified  his  Colonel  days 
before,  when  war  looked  imminent,  to 
order  him  to  the  firing  line  with  his 
regiment. 

I  saw  them  the  evening  before  his 
departure.  The  next  day  he  would  leave 
for  Paris.  From  there  he  would  be  sent 
forth,  where,  he  did  not  know. 


"Oh,  if  only  1  could  go  with  him," 
cried  his  fair  little  wife,  her  face  wan 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  past  few 
days.  But  this  waiting  and  watching, 
without  news  for  days,  not  knowing 
what  is  happening,  nor  even  where  he  is 
— as,  it  is  far  worse  to  be  left  behind. 
So  many  (jf  the  officers'  wives  are  going 
along,  to  work  as  near  their  husbands  as 
possible  in  the  field  hos])itals.  But  I — I 
am  not  strong  en.ough.  The  climate  in 
China  nearly  killed  me.  Oh,  what  shall 
I  do  here,  thinking,  thinking,  thinking 
all  day  and  all  night,  with  the  children 
continually  asking  for  their  father." 

The  husband  tried  to  couifort  her,  for 
he  adored  his  wife,  but  I  saw  he  did 
n6t  realize  her  sacrifice.  His  martial 
spirit  and  idea  of  duty  spurred  him  to 
be  ofT.  He  would  not  have  changed 
places  with  her,  but  she  would  have 
with  him,  for  she  counted  his  lot  of  ac- 
tion far  easier  than  hers  of  helidess 
anxiety. 

W'e  watched  the  black  Breton-costumed 
figure  labor  up  the  walk  in  the  twilight. 
l)efore  we  had  a  chance  to  see  the  tell- 
tale face  under  the  neat  little  Breton 
cap,  we  knew  why  it  was  she,  in  spite 
of  the  broken  arm  in  the  sling,  who  was 
bringing  us  our  milk  that  evening. 

"l)on  soir,  mesdames,"  came  the  cour- 
teous I'rench  greeting,  in  s|)ite  of  all. 

"W  here  is  Marie?"  W  e  had  no  need 
to  ask,  but  thought  to  comfort  the  poor 
creature. 

"Ah,  you  must  know  what  has  befal- 
len my  poor  country.  You  heard  the 
tocsin,  the  bells  tolling,  this  afternoon. 
My  Josef,  being  only  24,  is  among  the 
first  to  go.  He  must  join  his  regiment 
at  once.  He  leaves  for  his  post  tomor- 
row. You  can  imagine  that  his  wife  did 
not  want  to  leave  him  the  last  night. 
.Ah,  ])oor,  ]ioor  Marie." 

We  had  a  vision  of  the  bright  care- 
free girl  as  we  had  seen  her  blithely 
bringing  us  warm  milk  at  twilight  or  in 
the  dew  of  the  morning.  She  was  just 
a  ])easant  girl,  who,  perhaps,  had  been 
no  farther  into  the  world  than  Xantes 
or  even  Saint  Nazairre.  I'ut  we  had 
marveled  at  her  bright,  intelligent  fea- 
tures, cultivated  language,  and  had  en- 
vied her  contentment  in  her  wholesome 
farm  life,  her  happiness  in  husband  and 
baby.  How  her  eyes  would  shine  be- 
neath the  straight-drawn  braided  hair 
under  the  stiff  starched  Breton  cap  as, 
leaning  against  the  garden  gate,  she 
would  ])our  forth  her  simple  narrative 
(Continued  on  page  Iwenly-seven) 
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Prussianizing  America 

Is  the  Traitor's  Game 

AMONG  the  most  deadly  poison  gases  which  the  hydro- 
phobiac  brain  of  the  Kaiser  and  his  hirelings  have 
planted  in  America  is  the  traitor.  He  is  here  in  fam- 
ilies, squadrons  and  battalions.  His  game  is  to  Prussianize 
America  if  possible — though  this  seems  unbelieveable  to 
many — he  has  had  some  success.  His  tools  he  finds  among 
the  weaklings,  the  degenerates  and  the  ingrates  of  all  na- 
tions who  seek  and  find  shelter  in  this  hospitable  and  too 
trusting  country.  He  also  finds,  among  their  descendant-born 
on  this  continent,  quite  a  herd  of  tricksters,  with  the  same 
taint,  who  are  even  more  dangerous  than  their  ancestors, 
because  they  are  a  trifle  more  clever ;  and  because  they 
make  treachery  their  lifework.  This  is  the  class  of  whom 
Mr.  Gerard  speaks  in  "My  Four  Years  in  Germany,"  when  he 
tells  of  the  "Americans"  who  vilified  the  President  and  the 
Country,  and  of  the  shame  which  they  brought  on  the  name 
of  America. 

They  are  just  as  disloyal,  just  as  brazen,  and  just  as 
active  in  this  country  today. 

So,  in  like  manner,  while  poor  liberty-loving  Russia  was 
giving  the  best  blood  in  her  veins  to  free  her  country  from 
slavery  and  the  deadly  example  of  decaying  autocracy,  the 
same  brand  of  professional  traitors  were  zealously  digging 
her  grave,  through  the  efforts  of  the  unscrupulous  and  de- 
graded aliens  and  natives,  with  the  same  deceptions  and 
disturbances,  through  which  they  have  sought  to  disrupt  the 
working  force  of  this  country. 

Knowing  all  this;  it  is  quite  clear,  if  the  administraters 
of  our  laws  do  not  take  more  drastic  measures  against  those 
criminals  and  their  depredations,  America  will  have  a  problem 
to  deal  with  which  will  give  the  peoples  of  the  world  an 
unforgettable  shock.  For,  America  will  be  compelled,  out  of- 
self  protection,  not  only  to  close  her  doors  against  this 
class,  but  will  have  to  deport  the  flood  of  traitors  who  are 
trying  to  Prussianize  this  country.  That  is  one  of  the 
dastardly  Junker  schemes  of  degrading  a  country. 

The  contemptuous  indifference  with  which  the  laws  of 
this  country  have  treated  the  variagated  brands  of  anarchists 
and  conspirators  has  given  encouragement  to  these  shatter- 
brained  abnormals — accustomed  as  they  are  to  the  kicks  and 
bayonets  of  intolerant  rulers — they  utterly  fail  to  understand 
the  patience  of  the  Americans. 

When  the  Berkmans,  the  Goldmans  and  their  bomb 
throwing  followers  and  associates  have  been  allowed  to  air 
their  monstrous  and  degrading  beliefs  all  over  the  country, 
under  the  guize  of  "free  speech,"  and  "living  their  own  lives," 
as  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  sordid  vulgar  indecencies 
which  they  attempt  to  pass  off  as  Socialism,  Bohemianism, 
etc.,  into  which  they  draw  young  girls  of  decent  families, 
whose  imagination  is  far  stronger  than  their  mental  bal- 
ance, and  whose  very  immature  natures  are  poisoned  by  these 
human  leeches ;  it  is  high  time  for  the  lawmakers  and  the 
judges  to  wake  up  and  give  them  a  taste  of  what  America 
understands  by  proper  punishment  for  the  crimes  of  anarchy 
and  treason,  which  they  are  hourly  committing  under  the 
name  of  "labor,"  "free  speech,"  "peace"  or  any  other  shield, 
with  more  money  at  their  command  in  a  month — as  law- 
breakers— than  all  the  honest  working  people  could  save  in 
a  life-time. 


I\/lake  the  Punishment 
Fit  the  Crime 

WHEN  will  the  law-makers  of  America  give  enough 
thought  to  framing  laws  which  will  give  judges  the 
right  to  impose  upon  criminals  sufficient  punishment 
to  fit  their  crimes?  If  you  have  any  doubts  on  that  subject 
take  a  look  over  the  files  of  Judge  Van  Fleet's  Federal  Court, 
in  San  Francisco,  for  the  last  couple  of  months.  Men  found 
guilty  of  the  most  dangerous  crimes  against  the  United  States 
Government,  through  the  foolish  limits  set  for  punishment, 
escape  with  ridiculously  light  sentences,  considering  they 
are  men  who  were  aiding  and  abetting  our  enemy's  govern- 
ment. These  are:  Lawrence  de  Lancey,  D.  J.  Harnedy  and 
William  Mullane,  co-conspirators,  in  the  attempt  of  liber- 
ating the  former  German  Consul,  Franz  Bepp,  and  the  Vice- 
Consul,  E.  H.  von  Schack,  who  were  interned  in  Angel  Island, 
as  dangerous  aliens,  de  Lancey  had  no  trouble  at  all  in 
finding  bondsmen  to  put  up  $20,000  for  his  bond.  His 
fellow  criminals  were  less  fortunate — they  had  to  wait. 
Considering  the  gravity  of  the  crime,  we  felt  that  the  con- 
spirators were  being  gently  delt  with;  de  Lancey  being  given 
only  one  year  and  a  half  in  the  penintentiary  at  McNeil 
Island,  and  a  fine  of  $5000.  His  tools  were  sentenced  to  one 
year  each  in  the  county  jail,  and  $1000  fine  each,  as  they  were 
only  tools.  It  seems  that  their  usefulness  has  ended,  as  there 
was  no  one  there  to  bail  them,  while  de  Lancey  must  have 
proved  himself  a  pretty  good  weather  shield  for  the  "higher- 
ups"  whose  agents  eagerly  furnished  $20,000  bail  on  the  spot. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  fellow,  de  Lancey,  came  into 
this  country  to  carry  out  the  conspiracy  of  our  enemy's 
government;  for,  he  was  too  well  steeped  in  its  peculiar 
brand  of  criminal  stupidity,  for  anyone  to  make  a  mistake. 

It  is  true.  Judge  Van  Fleet  did  reprimand  de  Lancey  for 
enlisting  the  services  of  his  companions  in  the  crime  for 
which  he  was  found  guilty;  and,  for  the  stigma  which  he 
cast  upon  his  fellow  countrymen — who  were  good  and  loyal 
citizens. 

Just  then,  memory  flew  back  to  Judge  Murphy,  and  his 
estimate  of  what  was  due  to  criminals.  We  could  not 
smother  a  sigh  of  deep  regret  and  sorrow  as  we  thought  of 
the  satisfaction  it  would  have  given  him  to  sentence  those 
traitors  to  seventy-five  years  on  every  count.  He  would 
have  quickly  wiped  away  with  righteous  justice  and  pleasure 
that  stigma  placed  upon  his  countrymen.  He  is  not  too 
old  yet;  why  not  elect  him — or  appoint  him  to  some  vacancy 
— where  he  can  handle  just  such  cases. 

Of  Course,  they  say,  the  limit  of  punishment  for  enter- 
ing into  such  a  conspiracy  is  only  two  years,  and  one  should 
not  blame  Judge  Van  Fleet  for  not  exceeding  the  limit;  but, 
where  was  there  ever  a  limit,  which  California  could  not 
raise?  If  it  fails  to  sufficiently  punish  such  criminals,  we 
very  much  fear  Judge  Lynch  from  Montana,  may  wander 
into  California  some  fine  morning — very  early ;  and,  we  have 
a  kind  of  an  intuition — the  judge  is  rather  a  silent,  but  active 
gentleman,  who  does  not  enjoy  stigmas  placed  upon  himself 
or  his  country,  by  any  traitorous  ruffians — as  long  as  he  is 
able  to  remove  them.    And  he  usually  is  able  and  willing. 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers  when  he 
says:  "Expell  all  traitors!"  But,  all  things  considered,  as 
ships  are  scarce  and  swimming  is  wet,  we  are  still  under  the 
firm  conviction  that  the  Honorable  Lynch  is  the  most  genuine 
and  thorough  "Expeller"  we  know  by  name  at  present. 
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Make  Right  and  Energy 
Co-operate 

As  matters  stand  today  throughout  our  country,  we  need 
every  particle  of  our  strength,  thought  power,  energy 
and  loyalty — and  we  are  daily  wasting  more  of  these 
priceless  treasures  than  all  the  money  in  the  banks  of  the 
country  could  buy.  While  conservation  of  foods,  labor  and 
all  the  necessities  of  life  are  being  solicitiously  cared  for, 
there  is  one  enormous  reservoir  of  power  and  patriotism 
clogged  and  neglected,  and  largely  wasted;  all  because  men — 
even  the  best  of  men,  have  not  enough  of  the  divine  spark 
of  justice  mixed  in  with  their  thinking  powers,  and  because 
they  have  too  much  of  blind  selfishness,  close  to  the  surface, 

and  always  on  tap. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  world  embracing 
force  is  National  Woman's  Suffrage,  which  is  hampered, 
scattered,  neglected  and  belittle;d  to  the  verge  of  loss.  No 
thinking  body  of  men  and  women  on  earth  can,  with  any 
degree  of  justice,  deny  these  facts. 

Lay  aside,  for  a  time,  the  right  and  justice  of  the 
Suffrage  Cause — as  a  people,  loving  freedom  above 
all  other  things — and  look  carefully  into  the  wisdom — even 
selfish  wisdom,  and,  there  is  such,  where  is  the  gain  to  our 
government  of  scattering  the  forces  of,  practically  half  of  our 
people.  There  is  absolutely  none.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
overwhelming  loss  is  beyond  calculation.  Look  at  the  energy, 
the  devotion  to  occupation,  home  and  country,  which  is 
daily  wasted,  in  the  open  struggle  made  by  women  to  obtain 
the  rights,  for  which  their  mothers  fought,  for  at  least  fifty 
years.  And  while  we  cannot  always  approve  of  the  methods 
used  to  attain  the  desired  and  just  success,  by  some  en- 
thusiasts, we  plainly  see  the  enormous  advantage  to  our 
country  if  that  energy  were  turned  into  its  true  channel. 

Of  course,  it  is  hopeless  to  talk  of  National  Suffrage  ever 
becoming  a  reality  by  State  Legislature.  If  anyone  were 
hopeful  enough  to  grasp  that  chimerical  bauble,  as  a 
child  grasps  after  a  soap  bubble,  then  that  one's  time  is 
wasted.  A  pretty  good  proof  of  this  fact,  if  proof  were 
necessary,  was  the  recent  political  chicanery  and  silly  ex- 
cuses put  forward  for  the  defeat  of  Suffrage  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  last  month.  We  all  know — and,  particularly,  politici- 
ans know — that  full  Suffrage  will  never  come  to  the  women 
of  the  United  States  except  through  an  act  of  Congress. 

Pass  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment,  and  you  release 
a  force  for  good  which  will  astound  and  delight  the  heart 
of  the  most  conservative  law-maker.  His  fears  would  vanish 
as  miasma  before  a  California  sun. 

Rid  America  of  Traitors 

By  Making  Women  Their  Jurors 

MEN  of  America!  Congressmen!  Every  man!  Give 
those  spirited,  educated,  energetic  young  women  of 
today  their  full  rights.  Do  not  make  them  work  with 
crushed  pride  and  in  half-hearted  measure  for  their  country. 
Remove  them  from  the  sneering  scorn  of  the  slackers  and 
traitors,  who  make  "Scraps  of  paper"  out  of  their  too  easily 
acquired  citizenship.  Put  these  same  young  women  to 
work  who  are  now  wasting  their  lives — in  too  strenuous 
efforts — to  gain  their  simple  rights.    Put  them  on  the  jury 


panels  of  the  country,  and  see  what  will  become  of  the 
traitors  then.  See  what  will  become  of  the  saloons — next 
to  the  Kaiser  and  Senator  La-Fool-la — the  greatest  curse  on 
earth.  See  what  will  become  of  the  white  slavers.  See  what 
will  become  of  the  exploiters  of  child  labor. 

The  very  first  election,  following  the  granting  of  National 
Suffrage,  will  put  them  off  the  map — and,  with  them,  their 
whole  brood  of  off-springs. 

Through  the  fatal  delays  in  the  granting  of  these  rights, 
which,  shame,  alone,  will  force  men  to  grant  one  of  these 
days;  less  than  a  year  ago,  we  lost — to  this  world  at  least — 
a  girl  of  divine  genius,  beauty  and  loyalty — Inez  Milholland 
Bossevain.  If  the  world  has  had  her  equal,  we  have  never 
seen  nor  heard  of  her.  And  that  one  glorious  life,  sacrificed 
to  the  cause  of  freedom,  for  which  good  men  fight  and  die — 
gladly — was  worth  more  to  the  world,  than  ten  million  lives 
of  slackers  who  receive  the  rights  of  Suffrage,  only  to  barter 
it  away  to  the  enemy. 

We  all  know — and  know  with  sympathy  and  under- 
standing— the  trials  and  tribulations,  diplomacy  and  du- 
plicity (same  thing  in  the  long  run),  which  surround  our 
President  at  this  time ;  we  know  that  he  cannot  do  every- 
thing. But,  he  can  do  this  thing:  He  can  appoint  a  great 
specialist — such  a  man  as  Dr.  Hoover  is  in  his  own  line, 
to  handle  the  Congressional  end  of  the  Suffrage  matter. 

We  firmly  believe  that  Colonel  Roosevelt,  were  he  given 
full  charge  of  this  grievous  side  of  American  Democracy, 
would  straighten  out  the  tangles,  as  well  as  straightening  out 
any  obstreperous  congressman  who  wishes  to  uphold  laws 
which  exploit  women  and  children. 

We  need  every  ounce  of  loyalty,  energy  and  intelligence 
in  America  today.    And  we  need  it  on  the  job. 

The  National  Council  of  Women 
Planning  for  the  Future 

OUR  President  of  the  National  Council  of  Women,  Mrs. 
Philip  North  Moore,  writes  us  of  the  mapping  out  of 
the  work  to  be  accomplished  by  the  women  of  the 
Council  during  these  troublesome  times.  All  the  Chairmen 
of  Committees  are  preparing  recommendations  and  sug- 
gestions for  the  reconstruction  of  affairs  among  the  women 
of  warring  nations,  in  readiness  for  the  ending  of  the  war. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  privilege  of  this  effort  is 
accorded  to  the  oldest  members  of  the  International  body, 
of  which  Lady  Aberdeen  is  the  head,  very  great  works  of 
reconstruction  and  of  sympathetic  help  and  understanding, 
are  sure  to  enter  into  the  future  upbuilding  of  the  devastated 
countries  and  their  stricken  population.  And,  as  our  works 
shall  be  for  Democracy  and  Humanity,  all  Chairmen  are 
requested  to  bend  the  efforts  of  their  programme  hour,  at 
the  Biennial  Meeting,  toward  this  plan  of  work. 

With  the  eagerness  displayed  by  this  great  body  of 
patriotic  women  in  every  field  of  service,  the  results  to 
the  world  is  sure  to  be  tremendous.  The  programme  for 
the  future  work  of  the  Council  is  now  being  formed  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  our  next  issue  we  shall  be  able 
to  give  an  account  of  a  large  part  of  the  work  which  the 
members  are  to  perform. 


EV  ERY  W  O  M  A  N 
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THE  second  official  visit  was  to  our 
national    capital — \\'asliington,  D. 
C.    Letters  to  the  ])roper  officials 
from  Mayor  Rolpli  gave  llie  same  fine 


introduction  to  the  ])roper  persons  as 
noted  in  a  previous  article. 

Every  one  interested  in  city  planning, 
city  betterment  and  city  beautifying 
seems  to  have  an  interest  in  every  other 
city  that  is  taking  up  the  same  subject, 
and  on  this  account  they  accord  to  every 
new  investigator  the  greatest  attention 
and  assistance,  and  here,  primarily,  Col. 
Harts  gave  his  attention  and  placed  his 
work  at  our  disposal  and  much  that  will 
be  given  in  this  article  is  (pioted  from 
him  and  from  his  lecture.  We  are  also 
indebted  to  him  for  our  copy  of  the  slides 
that  he  uses  in  advancing  the  interests 
of  the  City  of  Washington  among  its 
own  people. 

Washington  is  an  exceptional  city  in 
many  respects.  First,  it  is  the  only  city 
in  the  I'nited  States  for  which  a  plan 
was  drawn  before  anything  was  builded 
towards  forming  the  city.  Washington 
was  founded  in  a  very  peculiar  way.  It 
is  probably  the  only  city  in  the  world 
that  has  been  laid  out  and  designed  with 


(Continued  from  Sei)tember) 
By  Abbie  E.  Wilkins 


a  view  to  protecting  the  government  from 
its  own  people.  The  people  who  li\e  in 
Washington  have  nothing  to  do  with  its 
government.  Congress  is  the  city  gov- 
ernment and  for  me  to  tell  you  wdiy,  I 
must  go  back  and  give  you  a  little  his- 
tory which  I  cjuote  from  Col.  Harts: 

"In  1783  a  resolution  of  Congress  was 
])assed  in  which  it  was  stated  that  Con- 
gress had  been  grossly  insulted  and  its 
dignity  assailed  by  the  City  of  Phila- 
ledphia,  where  they  were  then  sitting. 
At  that  time  a  number  of  Revolutionary 
soldiers,  who  had  encamped  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Philadelphia,  took  things  in  their 
own  hands  and  threatened  Congress  with 
force  in  case  they  failed  to  agree  to  their 
demands  to  pay  them  their  salaries  which 
were  long  overdue. 

"Congress  was  not  in  a  mood  to  be 
threatened  and  passed  a  resolution, 
stating  that  their  dignity  had  been  as- 
sailed, and  at  that  time  they  passed  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  whenever  a 
capital  should  be  selected,  it  should  be  so 


selected  that  it  would  be  taken  care  of  by 
their  own  powers,  by  their  own  strength 
and  by  their  own  methods  and  not  trust 
to  the  local  police  force,  which  in  the  case 
of  Philadelphia  seemed  to  be  unable  and 
unwilling  to  protect  Congress.  At  that 
lime  there  grew  up  a  desire  in  Congress, 
which  later  found  its  fulfillment  in  the 
city.  'J'hey  wanted  a  place  where  they 
liad  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  evervthing 
tlicy  did.  So  this  was  the  beginning  of 
the  idea  long  before  the  law  organizing 
the  city  had  been  passed,  and  that  was 
tile  event  which  inspired  in  their  minds 
this  desire  to  insure  their  own  safety  by 
having  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  ovvner- 
>h\])  of  the  ca|)ital  city." 

Seven  years  after  this  first  resolution 
was  passed  Congress  ordered  President 
Washington  to  select  a  place  for  the 
cajjital  Qii  the  Potomac  river.  They  also 
directed  him  to  construct  a  building  for 
the  home  of  Congress,  to  Iniild  a  house 
for  the  President  of  the  I'nited  States 
and  other  officers,  and  all  this  without 
the  a])propriatit)n  of  any  money.  He  was 
authorized,  however,  to  accept  land,  to 
accept  presents,  but  he  was  not  given 
any  money  to  do  business  with.  Todav 
such  a  thing  would  be  considered  impos- 
sible, but  Washington  was  a  man  of  great 
resources,  of  great  patience,  and  of  great 
infiuence,  and  after  inspecting  the  locality 
along  the  Potomac  river,  he  selected  the 
one  where  the  City  of  \\'ashington  now 
is,  which  is  on  a  peninsula  between  the 
Potomac  on  one  side  and  what  was 
known  at  the  time  as  the  Eastern  branch 
of  the  other.  Doubtless,  this  was  a  i)iece 
of  ground  of  great  beauty,  but  the  ques- 
tion which  had  to  be  solved  was  how- 
to  acquire  possession,  how  to  supply 
buildings,  how  to  do  all  that  this  called 
for  without  any  money.  The  selection 
of  the  Potomac  river  as  a  location  was  in 
a  way  a  tribute  to  Washington.  The 
northern  states,  clustering  about  Massa- 
chusetts, desired  to  have  their  capital 
very  much  nearer  the  center  of  popula- 
tion. The  states  around  Virginia,  as  the 
center  of  the  southern  population,  desired 
to  have  the  capital  nearer  their  center. 
The  whole  of  the  United  States  at  that 
time,  you  remember,  was  nothing  but  a 
fringe  of  states  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, with  no  greater  population  than 
that  of  New  York  City  at  the  present 
time — hardly  as  much,  as  the  entire 
population  was  about  4,000,000.  Many 


Tliis  illn>itratinn  sliows  the  proiind  as  it  originally  existed.  Kiving  the  orijiinal  fcnn  and  limits 
rif  the  citv.  Vou  will  notice  that  there  were  only  three  little  villages  in  the  City  of  Washington-- 
Ilaniburg,  C'arrollshurg  and  (leorgctown.  These  were  the  plantations  of  the  nineteen  original  owners, 
and  their  names  arc  still  mentioned,  such  as   Heall's  Levels,  Abby   Manor,   Hop   Yard,  etc. 
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The  plan  of  Major  L'Enfant.  It  contained  a  method  of  approach  to  the  center  of  tlie  city 
that  is  not  necessary  now,  but  was  then,  and  that  is  a  method  of  using  canals.  We  find  the  old 
James  Creek  Canal  running  from  the  Potomac  up  to  the  Capitol,  by  which  all  the  material  for 
the  Capitol  was  unloaded  and  brought  there  for  the  building.  We  find  the  old  canal  running  along 
what  is  now  B  Street,  Tiber  Creek  Canal.    This  was  the  method  of  transportation  for  garden  produce. 


things  had  to  l^e  considered,  snch  as 
transportation,  and  at  that  time  there 
was  no  steam,  no  electricity,  no  trans- 
portation other  than  horse  power  or  sail- 
ing vessels.  Of  course,  this  had  great 
effect  I)ecause  the  easiest  transportation 
was  ))y  sail,  and  they  must  be  near  the 
seaboard.  The  northern  colonies  wanted 
to  ha\"e  the  city  selected  near  the  head 
of  nax'igation  of  some  stream  in  Massa- 
crnsetts;  the  southern  colonies  desired 
a  point  near  the  head  of  naxigation  of 
the  Potomac.  In  both  instances,  the  de- 
sire was  to  have  it  as  far  from  the  sea- 
board as  practicable,  but  well  within 
reach  of  the  sea.  The  first  thing  that 
\\'ashington  sought  to  do  after  his  selec- 
tion of  the  site,  was  to  see  whether  he 
could  make  terms  with  the  owners.  The 
original  owners  were  nineteen  in  num- 
ber, and  they  owned  all  the  ground  be- 
tween Florida  Avenue  on  the  one  side 
and  the  Anacoata  river  on  the  other, 
and  the  Potomac  river  on  the  west.  The 
plan  that  w^as  really  adopted  was  that 
all  of  these  owners  should  transfer  to 
the  United  States  the  ground  for  all  the 
streets  and  alleys  necessary  for  the  new 
city.  They  were  to  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  $5  an  acre  for  all  land  for  public  use, 
parks,  etc.,  and  the  actual  price  for  these 
acres  came  to  about  $30,000.  The  re- 
maining space  was  divided  into  lots,  one- 
half  of  which  was  to  be  given  to  the 
United  States  and  the  other  half  to  be 
retained  by  the  original  owners.  About 
53  per  cent  of  the  area  was  given  to  the 
Government  and  47  per  cent  was  to  be 
owned  by  the  original  owners  in  equal 
parts,  so  each  owner  got  about  f)ne-fourth 


of  the  original  holdings,  but  the  increase 
in  price  was  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  him 
for  his  entire  interest  which  he  had  be- 
fore. The  United  States  was  to  sell 
these  lots,  and  the  money  to  be  received 
from  the  lots  was  to  provide  the  new 
buildings.  This  was  not  sufficient,  but 
with  the  aid  of  individuals  from  the 
State  of  Maryland,  the  State  of  Virginia, 
and  several  other  states,  money  enough 
was  secured  to  accomplish  the  construc- 
tion of  the  buildings. 


In  1800  Washington  was  to  have  the 
buildings  finished  and  ready  for  occu- 
pancy, and  Congress  did  really  move 
into  the  Capitol,  and  the  President  into 
the  White  Mouse  in  that  year,  although 
they  were  still  in  an  unfinished  condi- 
tion. 

Washington  selected  Major  L'i'.nfant, 
one  of  his  officers  during  the  Revolution, 
a  Frenchman,  whose  father  was  an  artist 
of  some  celebrity.  ]\Iajor  L'Enfant  de- 
signed the  old  City  Hall  of  New  York 
and  i)art  of  the  town  of  I'aterson,  X.  J. 
lie  also  designed  the  badge  which  the 
members  of  the  Order  of  Cincinnati  still 
wear. 

(To  he  continued.) 

c^- 

A  (luarded  Statement.  —  .\  village 
butcher,  a  big  man,  jiossest  a  dec])  voice, 
and  he  was  exercising  it  at  the  local 
concert  organized  for  the  children's 
school-treat  by  singing  several  unap- 
plauded  encores. 

"My!"  exclaimed  the  school  trustee's 
wife;  "hasn't  he  an  extensive  repertory.''" 

"Well,  1  shouldn't  like  to  say  that," 
said  the  local  dressmaker;  "but  he  cer- 
tainly is  getting  rather  stout '."—"Tit- 
Hits." 


An   actual   survey   of   the   ground   as   mailc   about  1800. 


EyERY WOMAN 
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Clm:bSj  mid  ClubMiMg 

Our  Boys-- "WiiD  J^ie  Called  to  tii^ 


CUIRASSIERS  OF  FRANCE 


By  Thomas  Jeffries  Betts 

[Owing  to  changed  war  conditions,  the  crack 
cavalry  corps  of  the  European  nations  have 
been  in  large  measure  dismounted  and  sent  to 
the  trenches  to  act  as  infantry.] 
We  Cuirassiers  of  France! 
Oh,  the  bugles  would  bray  as  we  cantered  by. 
With  our  bridles  low  and  our  sabres  high. 
With  our  black  plumes  flaunting  to  the  sky 
From  the  tips  of  our  helms,  with  our  plates 
aglance. 

And  our  hope  Was  an  open  plain  and  free. 


WHAT  THE  FORUM  CLUB  DID 
FOR  THE  BOYS  WHO  ARE 
CALLED  TO  THE  COLORS 

FROM  the  opening  of  the  club  season 
last  month,  the  presidents  and  the 
programme  chairmen  have  had  their 
usual  routine  of  educational  and  uplift 
work  enlarged  upon  and  enlivened  by 
the  functions  given,  and  to  be  given,  by 
the  city  clubs  to  Our  Boys,  who  are  fast 
getting  ready  to  fight,  that  freedom  may 
live,  and  that  greed  and  oppression  may 
be  driven  from  the  world. 

It  is  the  object  of  practically  every 
club  in  San  Francisco  to  give  balls,  musi- 
cals and  various  entertainments  for  the 
officers  and  for  the  enlisted  men  who 
are  called  to  "Somewhere  in  France." 
And  neither  work,  time  nor  expense  dis- 
courage the  ladies  who  have  undertaken 
the  entertainments  so  far. 

From  the  first  day,  when  Our  Boys 
were  called  into  camp,  Mrs.  A.  \V.  Scott, 
the  President  of  the  exclusive  Forum 
Club,  as  a  matter  of  habit,  and  out  of 
her  natural  understanding,  has  been  an 
angel  of  sympathy  to  the  boys — particu- 
larly to  the  lonely  ones.  Daily  auto 
trips  to  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  all  over 
the  Peninsula,  where  the  delicious  fruits 
of  California  and  other  luxuries  were 
free  to  their  hands,  was  only  part  of  the 
pleasures.  So,  when  Mrs.  Scott  sum- 
moned the  oflFicers  and  members  of  her 
club  to  assist  her  in  entertaining  the  en- 
listed men,  at  a  ball  at  The  Fairmont 
Hotel,  the  boys  no  longer  felt  as  strang- 
ers to  their  hostess.  And,  after  listening 
to  the  wonder  and  pleasure  as  expressed 
by  her  young  gxiests  that  the  scene  and 
the  gracious,  generous  manner  of  enter- 
tainment shall  live  in  their  memory  as 
long  as  life  itself,  Mrs.  Scott  felt  happy. 
To  many,  with  them,  it  was  their  first 


With  the  squadron  thundering  knee  to  knee; 
Of  the  swish  of  our  keen,  straight  swords 

dreamed  we. 
We  Cuirassiers  of  France. 

We  Cuirassiers  of  France! 
A  burrow  worms  through  our  chosen  plain. 
Unmailed,  we  hold  it,  nor  count  it  vain 
That  the  squadron  drop,  if  the  ditch  remain 
As  the  boundary  line  of  our  French  advance. 
But  beyond  our  dream  ourselves  we  see. 
Though  our  harness  rust  for  a  mockery. 
Of  the  steel  they  took  from  our  backs  are  we. 
We,  the  Cuirasse  of  France! 


Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott 


ball,  and  to  all  the  first  very  large  ball 
they  ever  attended. 

As  usual,  it  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  life  for  IMrs.  Scott  to  make  her 
guests — ^boys  and  girls — feel  absolutely 
at  home.  It  seemed  back  again  to  the 
days  before  the  Spanish-.\merican  War, 
when  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill,  Mrs.  Scott, 
Judge  Morrow,  and  their  friends,  having 
established  the  San  Francisco  Red  Cross, 
provided  pleasure  and  necessities  for  the 
young  soldiers. 

So,  when  the  great  ballrooms  of  the 
Fairmont  were  thrown  open,  on  the  night 
of  September  14,  to  the  new  soldier  boys 
of  today,  a  scene  and  a  welcome  met 
them  which  could  not  be  duplicated  any- 


where in  the  world.  The  artistic  light- 
ings, the  rich  fittings,  the  wonderful  view 
of  city  and  bay  with  the  magic  chang- 
ing lights,  blended  with  the  moonlight 
on  the  tumbling,  murmuring  waves.  And 
then — the  young  girls  !  Seven  hundred 
of  them;  California  beauties  all!  Girls 
belonging  to  the  family  friends  of  the 
hostess.  For  a  moment  the  intake  of 
breath  as  the  soldier  boys  took  in  that 
sight,  sounded  like  the  sighing  of  the 
waves  out  over  which  they  were  look- 
ing. 

All  formalities  were  laid  aside,  and  the 
boys  and  girls  presented  their  cards, 
bearing  their  names  and  greetings.  The 
music  from  two  Presidio  bands  brought 
all  into  line,  when  Mrs.  Scott  and  Cap- 
tain Pierce  led  the  grand  march.  For 
hours,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred 
well  trained,  physically  perfect,  hand- 
some boys  and  exquisite  girls  danced  the 
hours  away. 

Then  this  scene  of  bravery  and  beauty 
came  to  a  close  as  Mme.  Francis  Drake 
LeRoy,  in  a  voice  which  strung  the  emo- 
tions to  the  highest  pitch,  sang  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  while  the  chaplains, 
officers  and  soldiers  stood  at  atten- 
tion. 

Following  this,  Mr.  Leonard,  manager 
of  the  Fairmont,  made  all  who  attended 
the  ball  his  guests  for  an  elaborate 
supper. 


The  Forum  Club  gives  its  regular  pro- 
grammes just  as  usual.  They  are  made 
up  of  social,  literary  and  art  study  days, 
and  the  entertainment  of  the  celebrated 
travelers  who  visit  California.  The  af- 
ternoons of  the  first,  second  and  fourth 
Wednesdays  are  devoted  to  excellent 
programs.  All  day  Tuesdays  are  given 
over  to  the  Red  Cross  Auxiliary,  when 
all  the  members  work  at  knitting  and 
sewing  for  the  enlisted  men.  These  meet- 
ings are  enlivened  by  afternoon  teas, 
just  to  lighten  the  ache  which  blends 
in  with  every  stitch. 

4*    ^  4" 

OUR  FLAG 

WE  have  no  heraldic  devices,  no 
quarterings,  no  crest,  but  what 
true  American  may  look  on  the 
stars  upon  their  azure  field,  the  red  and 
white  stripes  rampant,  without  feeling  the 
thrill  of  "My  Country!" 

Cod  gave  us  liberty,  and  by  His  grace 
We  will  fulfill  our  mission  to  teach  liberty 
and  democracy  to  the  world  as  we  have 
been  taught.  M.  H.  P. 
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Ml  Fos  (Q'm  ^D^Mm  Boys 


THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

WOMAN'S  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

THE  club  women  are  certainly  mak- 
ing social  history,  and  history  of  a 
kind  which  will  live  in  the  liearts  of 
the  youths  of  tliis  generation  as  long"  as  life 
itself.  A  fine,  clean  history  it  is,  too. 
For  it  is  being  made  in  the  interest  of 
our  soldier  boys — all,  every  one  of  them, 
from  Major-General  to  the  enlisted  man 
or  the  youngest  volunteer — who  is  sim- 
ply aching  to  tr}-  conclusions  with  Kai- 
ser Bill,  are  all  our  boys,  and  they  will 
never  grow  a  day  older  in  our  hearts. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  mem- 
1)ers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Woman's  Press 
.Association,  and  the  young  girl  relative, 
debutants  and  college  girls,  who  to  the 
number  of  seven  hundred,  assembled  at 
the  St.  Francis  Hotel  to  entertain  fully 
that  number  of  our  soldiers,  on  the  night 
of  September  22,  when  a  ball  was  given 
in  their  honor.  Whatever  may  be  the 
fate  of  these  boys,  they  had  one  evening 
of  pure  delight  unspoiled  by  convention- 
alities. And  so  truly  soldier-like  was 
their  behavior  that  chaperons  and  moth- 
ers freely  expressed  delight  at  the  new 
acquaintances  which  their  lovely  Cali- 
fornia buds  made. 

To  the  inspiring  music  of  a  Presidio 
band,  the  dainty  President  of  the  Press 
Association,  Mrs.  Ellen  Dwyre  Donovan, 
led  the  grand  march  with  Captain  Har- 
rison. Xext  in  order  came  General 
and  Mrs.  Murray,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Heln,  Captain  McClure,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Scott,  Captain  \\'illiams.  Miss  Emeline 
Childs,  Signor  Margutti,  the  Italian  Con- 
sul; Mrs.  Elenor  Martin,  Mr.  J.  Dow- 
ney-Harvey, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugo  Mans- 
field, the  ladies  of  the  Press  Board  and 
a  host  of  friends,  together  with  fourteen 
or  fifteen  hundred  of  the  happiest,  hand- 
somest boys  and  girls  in  America,  who, 
forgetful,  or  at  least  unworried  by  war 
alarms,  enjoyed  the  greatest  of  all  pleas- 
ures to  them — dancing  in  such  delightful 
company  and  in  such  magnificent  sur- 
roundings as  the  Colonial  and  Italian 
ballrooms,  which  were  given  over,  to- 
gether with  every  service  which  befitted 
the  entertainment,  by  Mr.  James  Wood, 
manager  of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel. 

'-^  «^ 

ANOTHER  GREAT  RECEPTION 
AT  THE  FAIRMONT  HOTEL 

At  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on  the  evening 
of  October  8,  a  programme  of  unusual 
merit  will  also  be  given  by  the  Press  As- 
sociation for  another  body  of  our  young 
aspirants  to  the  helmet  of  Mars.  The 
entertainment  will  be  under  the  direc- 


Mis,     l-]l]en     Dwyre  Donovan. 


tion  of  the  Master,  Hugo  Mansfeldt,  and 
Mrs.  Mansfeldt,  chairman  of  the  pro- 
gramme committee  for  the  Association. 
Xone  but  professionals  of  the  highest 
rank  will  participate.  Those  who  ap- 
])reciate  the  best  in  music  will  surely 
be  with  us.  We  have  faith  enough  in 
the  youth  of  the  land  now  under  arms 
for  the  defense  of  the  Nation  that  a 
large  per  cent  of  them  are  drawn  from 
musical  environments  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  appreciate  the  high-class  num- 
bers to  be  given. 

Miss  Maud  Fay  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  will  honor  the  occasion 
by  a  number  of  selections,  as  also  will 
Mr.  Conrady  and  a  number  of  other 
artists. 

Mr.  Leonard,  Manager  of  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel,  has  generously  given  the 
])rivileges  of  the  hotel  to  the  ladies  of 
the  Press  Association  for  entertainment 
of  their  guests.  Many  celebrated  men 
and  women  of  the  army  and  navy  have 
accepted  invitations,  and  the  chai)lains, 
who  are  ever  careful  of  their  boys,  will 
also  be  guests  of  honor. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Women's  Tress  As- 
sociation opened  its  club  year  at  Se- 
c|uoia  Flail,  .September  10,  witli  a  ])ro- 
gramme  of  uncjualified  excellence,  none 
except  artists  of  inu|uestionc(l  ability 
took  part.  The  jirogramme  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Piano  solo  by  Miss  Alma  llelen  Rother.. 

(a)  Nocturne  C  Minor  Chopin 

(b)  Ballade  G  Minor  Chopin 


.\  group  of  songs  by  Miss  Harriet  Pas- 
more,  teacher  of  Vocal  Music  at 
Pomona  College 

The  Cry  of  Rachel  Mary  Turner  Salter 

Vou  Mary  Carr  Moore 

ISoat  Song  Harriet  Ware 

Three  of  the  foremost  .American  Women 

Composers. 
Piano  solo  by  Miss  Alma  Helen  Rother  ... 

Etudes  Symphoniques   Schumann 

Ciroup  of  Violin  Solos  by 
Mr.  Cedric  Wright 

(a)  .Sonata  in  E  Major  Handel 

(b)  Spanish  Serenade  .  

  Chaminade  Kreisler 

(c)  Prelude  and  Allegro  

  Pugnana  Kreisler 

One  of  the  satisfying,  fruitful  literary 
efforts  of  the  past  year  is  a  book  by 
Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Deasy,  now  in  the  hands 
of  a  publishing  house.  A  charming  Fairy 
Story  with  illustrations,  which  will  prove 
a  delight  to  the  child  world.  It  is  Mrs. 
Deasy's  first  essay  in  the  literary  field, 
and  it  is  firmly  believed  by  those  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the 
manuscript  that  this  charming  mother 
of  three  fine  boys  for  whom  the  story 
was  written,  Mrs.  Deasy  has  made  a 
splendid  start.  We  wish  her  all  success. 
IN  MEMORY  OF  MRS.  GARDINER 
In  honor  of  Mrs.  .Sophie  .Skidmore 
Gardiner,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Wom- 
en's Press  Association  was  called  on  Au- 
gust 20th  last  by  the  President,  Mrs. 
Ellen  Dwyer  Donovan.  The  Association 
has  suffered  irrevocably  in  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Gardiner,  who  through  years  of  de- 
voted service  in  various  capacities,  has 
helped  greatly  to  make  the  organization 
a  power  in  literary  circles. 

Mrs.  Donovan  spoke  feelingly  and 
fondly  of  Mrs.  Gardiner,  referring  to  her 
as  a  woman  with  a  golden  character, 
whose  dependability  and  devotion  were 
wonderful.  Mrs.  Austin  spoke  with  a 
great  sense  of  personal  loss  of  the  uni- 
versality of  affection  in  which  Mrs.  Gar- 
diner was  held.  Mrs.  Borle  testified  to 
her  faithfulness,  tact,  and  ability  to  find 
the  proper  solution  of  every  problem. 
Miss  Roche  spoke  of  Mrs.  Gardiner's  un- 
failing justness.  And  so,  every  member, 
those  who  had  known  and  loved  Mrs. 
(iardiner  for  years,  as  well  as  those  who 
had  not  been  ])rivileged  such  intimacy, 
joined  in  loving  testimony  of  the  worth- 
whilencss  and  goodness  of  the  life  that 
has  gone,  and  felt  the  challenge  of  her 
empty  chair  at  the  Board  for  sweeter 
and  worthier  living. 

Cora  Sutton  Castle.  Ph.D. 


EV  ERY WOMAN 
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NOTHING  is  more  difficult  for  the 
uninitiated  to  comprehend  than  the 
Hincki  marriage  system,  which  is 
the  root  of  all  their  social  life.  However 
barbarious  it  may  appear  to  the  proselyt- 
ing westerner,  its  comparative  success  as 
a  matrimonial  method  has  one  con- 
clusive demonstration,  viz.,  the  failure  of 
western  marriages,  as  shown  in  the  in- 
creasing divorce  records.  There  is  pro- 
vision for  divorce  and  remarriage  of 
women  in  the  laws  of  Alanu,  the  oldest 
Hindu  law  codes,  whereby  any  husljand 
who  drinks,  or  is  licentious ;  who  is  phys- 
ically or  mentally  deformed,  or  invalided  ; 
who  has  taken  up  the  life  of  a  mendicant, 
or  who  is  dead,  absolves  his  wife  from 
her  nuptial  vows,  with  freedom  to  marry 
again.  There  is  no  record  of  this  law 
having  been  used.  The  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek. 

The  Hindu  women  is  married  wlien  a 
girl.  To  describe  her  as  a  child  is  a 
misnomer,  for  adolescence  comes  (juickly 
in  tropical  climes,  and  she  is  physically 
fully  mature  at  fourteen.  Mentally,  she 
is  more  developed  tlian  the  Indian  lad 
of  twenty.  Both  receive  the  same  les- 
sons in  chants,  meditation  and  the  read- 
ing and  writing  of  the  sacred  scriptures, 
whose  precepts  form  the  substance  of 
their  lives.  The  first  teacher  of  both  is 
their  motlier.  W'lion,  later,  the  son  goes 
to  some  school  of  formal  learning,  tiie 
daughter  continues  her  education  at 
home.  Whatever  its  limitations  as  to 
content  and  method,  the  result  is  ])rac- 
tically  identical  with  every  llindu  girl. 
She  grows  strong  in  ethical  wisdom, 
great  in  self-giving,  with  a  latent  power 
to  love  in  her  heart,  whicli,  when  given 
expression,  will  mould  her  character  in 
depth  and  beauty.  With  hei .  outlook, 
necessarily,  childhood  is  but  a  dream, 
and  girlhood  only  a  vision  of  the  divine 
reality  of  womanhood  which  realizes  it- 
self in  the  moment  of  perfect  love. 

It  is  this  love,  both  passionate  and 
reverential,  w'hich  the  Hindu  maiden 
lavishes  upon  her  Iiusband.  .\  worship- 
ful de\'otion  in  so  excjuisite  a  form  is 
rarely  met  with  in  the  bruscjuer  com- 
radeship which  exists  between  husband 
and  wife  of  the  west.  Life  becomes  as 
natural  as  a  flower's  unfolding,  when 
there  exists  but  one  activity,  one  reason 
for  being — to  pour  out  the  fullness  of 
heart  and  soul  in  an  ecstacy  of  love  for 
the  Creator,  who  is  adored  in  each 
created  thing.  The  reality  falls  not  far 
short  of  this  ideal. 


By  Mrs.  Evelyn  Roy 

Married  in  the  fullness  of  longing  for 
life's  essential  compounds  of  love  and 
ha])i)iness,  with  the  adaptability  of  youth 
upon  her,  and  firm  in  the  conviction  that 
this  unknown  man,  selected  by  parents 
whom  she  venerates,  comes  to  her  from 
other  lives  lived  together,  and  destined 
for  future  lives  to  come,  the  young  bride 
is  predisposed  to  accept  this  new  and 
glorious  being  as  a  manifestation  of 
Divine  love,  to  be  worshipped  accord- 
iiigly.  Her  faith  unshaken  by  the  dubi- 
ous skepticism  of  women  of  the  world, 
her  whole  heart  goes  with  the  flower- 
garland  which  she  throws  about  the  neck 
of  her  husband,  and  when,  under  the  mar- 
riage veil  which  hides  them  both,  she 
lifts  her  eyes  to  meet  his  for  the  first 
time,  the  mute  adoration  of  a  trusting 
soul  shines  forth  in  tiiat  supreme 
moment. 

Were  this  attitude  not  reciprocal,  one 
could  foresee  a  broken  heart  and  tramp- 
led s])irit  for  the  llindu  woinan,  but, 
fortunately,  he  is  not  more  a  god  than 
she  a  goddess  in  the  husband's  eyes. 
The  word  for  '^husband"  is  "Swany"  or 
"Lord"'  and  a  wife  is  addressed  as  "Devi" 
or  "(Joddess.'  If  she  is  a  worshipper  of 
his  incarnate  .divinity,  he  is  a  passionate 
devotee  of  this  embodied  spirit  of  the 
divine  mother.  Xo  matter  what  carnal 
love  may  or  may  not  subsist  between 
them,  this  mutual  reverence  for  their 
marriage  as  foreordained  is  always  there 
to  ])reserve  the  sanctity  of  their  rela- 
tionship, and  serves  to  perpetuate  their 
union. 

Love  is  the  same  emotion  the  worhl 
over,  and  its  manifestations  are  every- 
where abundant.  livery  heart  which 
loves  truly  experiences  the  same  spirit- 
ual exhaltation,  in  which  is  mingled  the 
adoration  of  the  soul.  It  is  equally  true 
that  few  marriages  are  consecrated  b)' 
ln\  e  in  its  ])urest  form.  Something  else 
is  essential,  if  it  is  desired  to  preserve 
marriage  as  an  institution,  and  each  race, 
roughly  speaking,  has  supplied  this  es- 
sential ingredient  according  to  its  ideals. 
It  was  in  the  very  nature  of  the  Indian 
people  to  emphasize  the  element  of  rev- 
erence and  self-abnegation,  in  order  to 
safeguard  the  integrity  of  the  home, 
should  romantic  love  be  lacking  and 
comradeship  unknown. 

Happily,  sentiment  and  sentimentality 
are  rampant  in  the  breast  of  Hindu  maid- 
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cnhood  as  elsewhere  in  the  world.  She 
dreams  long  dreams  of  gallant  lovers, 
and  quite  inevitably,  as  in  Europe,  when 
discriminating  parents  select  a  suitable 
candidate,  her  romantic  heart  accepts  him 
as  her  true  Prince  Charming,  and  she 
falls  a  willing  victim.  I'ltimate  compata- 
bility  lies,  as  with  all  but  the  world's 
great  lovers,  in  the  lap  of  the  gods. 
Two  Hves,  united  by  identical  interests, 
sharing  responsibility,  with  a  mutual  di- 
vision of  labor,  can  usually  find  grounds 
for  comradeship,  but  if  it  be  lacking, 
there  is  the  saving  sense  of  reverence 
and  a  s])irit  of  veneration  for  the  ideal 
of  marriage,  to  save  the  situation. 

Such  is  India's  solution  of  the  "mar- 
riage problem"  which  agitates  the  west. 
Its  imperfections  are  not  those  of  Eu- 
rope and  America — neither  has  she  ac- 
cepted their  lax  moral  code  and  patent 
divorce  as  antidotes.  P.ut  the  "child- 
marriage"  adopted  first  in  her  history  as 
a  measure  of  protection  against  the 
Mohammedan  conquest  of  race  as  well  as 
country,  is  destined  to  disappear  with  the 
evil  which  gave  it  countenance.  It 
served  its  purpose  by  providing  every 
Hindu  woman  with  a  husband  as  pro- 
tector against  her  violation  by  the  infi- 
del— so  was  the  integrity  of  the  Hindu 
race  preserved.  .\nd  Suttee  is  already  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Xo  law  compelling  the 
wife  to  perish  with  her  husband  can  be 
found  in  the  Hindu  codes,  yet  the  pas- 
sionate ardor  which  led  the  first  agonized 
widow  to  cast  herself  on  the  funeral 
l)yre.  gradually  became  a  customary  act 
of  imnu)lation,  entirely  voluntary.  It  too, 
served  to  preserve  the  llindu  race  intact, 
since  most  of  its  women  gave  them- 
selves to  the  flames  rather  than  fall  de- 
fenseless prey  to  roving  Mi>hammedan 
warriors. 

The  old  order  changeth  to  the  new, 
even  in  India,  whose  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  made  her  cling  to  custom 
and  tradition.  A  spirit  of  revolution  and 
reform  is  sweeping  over  the  land,  partly 
insjiired  by  a  desperate  rebellion  against 
the  alien  civilization  which  has  fastened 
itself  U]Hm  her,  and'  is  slowly  grinding 
her  ])coi)le  to  the  dust;  partly  due  to  the 
awakening  desire  to  revive  the  ancient 
prestige  of  an  illustrious  nation  and  give 
her  a  ])lacc  in  the  sun. 

-Already  the  women  of  India  have 
caught  the  spirit  and  are  responding  to 
it  in  various  ways.  Schools  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  are  gradually 
being  founded,  and  scholarships  are  pro- 
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vided  for  their  education  abroad.  They 
are  already  represented  in  a  few  profes- 
sions such  as  medicine,  teaching",  nurs- 
ing' and  writing.  In  tlie  latter  field  there 
is  more  than  a  mere  scattering,  for  the 
Indian  intellect  is  not  confined  to  men 
alone,  and  authorship,  either  as  poetess, 
novelist,  essayist  or  journalist,  has  long 
ofTered  an  outlet  to  those  talented  women 
who  did  not  care  to  \-enture  beyond  the 
home. 

The  Indian  woman  is  not,  nor  has  she 
ever  been,  forced  into  what  the  \\'est 
has  been  pleased  to  call  subjection.  Eco- 
nomic freedom  has  not  yet  become  her 
slogan,  nor  does  a  life  of  competition  in 
the  world  of  business  constitute  her 
summum  bonum  of  emancipated  woman- 
hood. Not  her  own  desire,  but  rather 
the  inexorable  pressure  of  circumstance, 
is  driving  her  forth  to  battle  for  exist- 
ence. Centuries  of  culture  has  caused 
her  nature  to  expand  most  graciously  in 
the  atmosphere  of  devotion  and  worship 
which  men  pay  to  that  which  they  call 
holy.  Though  the  custom  of  keepmg 
"purdah,"  or  veiling  herself  from  the 
eyes  of  strangers,  was  not  indigenous 
to  India,  it  was  introduced  under  the 


Alohammedan  regime,  and  she  clings  to 
it  voluntarily.  l>eloved  women  of  every 
age  and  clime  have  always  made  their 
own  conditions  of  existence,  and  the  In- 
dian woman  is  herself  responsible  if  she 
has  preferred  the  shelter  of  the  home  to 
the  paths  of  the  world.  Piut  the  supreme 
duty  of  wife  and  motherhood  has  been 
transcended  by  a  higher — -her  country's 
need.  The  Indian  women  of  the  future 
will  not  keep  "purdah."  Ready  at  all 
times  for  sacrifice,  she  will  not  shrink 
when  India's  dying  millions  call  to  her 
to  surrender  her  special  sanctity  of  per- 
son and  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
her  men  {n  free  the  Motherland  from 
foreign  domination.  Only  so  will  the 
cause  be  won.  No  revolution  to  right 
the  wrong  was  ever  fought  without  the 
help  of  women.  The  Hindu  woman  has 
waited  long,  arrogating'  nothing'  to  her- 
self, knowing  full  well  that  when  her 
men  should  re-enter  their  lost  kingdom 
she  would  come  into  her  own  with  them. 
r>ut  the  time  of  waiting  is  over.  For 
over  six  hundred  years  India  has  lain 
dumbly  under  alien  rule.  After  the  Mo- 
hammedan conquest,  and  before  the  Brit- 
ish came,  she  well  nigh  reasserted  her- 


birth  and  happiness  and  the  peace  which 
she  has  treasured.  God  helping  her,  she 
can  do  no  other." 

4"    4*  4* 

THE  following  verses  have  an  his- 
toric value,  dating  back  to  Septem- 
ber 9,  1850,  on  the  entry  of  Cali- 
fornia into  the  Union.  The  Ode  was  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  Wills,  in  honor  of  that 
momentous  occasion. 

The  celebration  took  place  at  "The 
Plaza,"  now  Portsmouth  Square.  The 
verses  were  set  to  the  tune  of  "The  Star 
Spangled  P>anner,"  and  sung  by  the 
audience  which  crowded  the  square  and 
overflowed  into  the  adjoining  streets. 
Every  one  in  that  vast,  happy,  cheering 
audience  had  a  copy.  For  they  were 
|)rinted  on  a  hand  press  right  there. 

San  hVancisco  knew  how!  even  in 
18.^0. 

ODE 

(Wrillen  bv  Mrs.  Wills,  of  Louisiana, 
request  of  the  Commillee  of 
Arrangements.) 

REJOICE!  hear  \)e  not  o'er  the  hills 
of  the  East, 
The  sound  of  our  welcome  to  Lib- 
erty's Union! 
Pledge  high!  for  n>e  join  in  the  mvstical 
feast 

That  our  forefathers  hallowed  at  Free- 
dom's communion! 
Then  rvith  hands  high  in  air  our  allegiance 
n>e  sTvear, 


self  and  regained  ])olitical  autonomy. 
But  again  came  foreign  invasion,  this 
time  insidiously  veiled  under  conuiier- 
cial  enterprise.  The  Ivast  India  Com- 
IKiny  first  turned  a  golden  flood  of  wealth 
to  England,  before  manifesting  political 
ambitions.  India  was  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  despotism  by  traders  and  shop- 
keepers— and  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  she  has  paid  the  price  in  the  steady 
impoverishment  of  her  land  and  the 
starvation  of  her  i)eople.  The  despera- 
tion of  the  dying  is  turning"  the  race  of 
philosophers  and  dreamers  into  a  race 
of  warriors,  who,  like  their  noble  ances- 
tors before  theni,  will  rect)n(pier  the 
land  by  the  sword.  The  Indian  idyl  is 
over,  if  India  would  survive,  and  it  is 
to  her  daughters,  as  well  as  her  sons, 
she  nuist  turn  to  win  her  freedom.  Once 
again  they  may  serve  their  country,  and 
as  active  thinkers  and  doers,  like  the 
women  of  her  past,  make  India  great 
again. 

[EDITOR-S  NOTE.— This  is  the  sfcoiul  of  two 
papers  on  "The  Women  of  India,"  the  first  of  which 
appeared  in  the  September  Everywoman,  by  Mrs.  Roy, 
a  California  lady  of  distinguished  abilities,  married  to 
a   noted    Hindu   scholar   and  writer.] 


PVhich  time,  nor  dissension,  shall  ever  im- 
pair: 

And  the  Band  of  the  Union,  oh  long  may 
it  be 

The  hope  of  th'  oppressed  and  the  shield 
of  the  free! 

Though  afar  on  the  Verge  of  the  Ocean 
rve  lie. 

Our  hearts  are  as  true  as  the  sun  that 
shines  o'er  us; 
Our  treasures  tve  bring  of  earth,  ocean 
and  sl(\). 

Our  souls  that  exult  to  join  Freedom's 
full  chorus. 
Should  foes  o'er  the  land  our  justice  with- 
stand, 

'Neath  our  own  Stars  and  Stripes  we  are 

found  hand  in  hand: 
For  the  Band  of  the  Union,  oh  long  shall 

it  be 

The  hope  of  th'  oppressed  and  the  shield 
of  the  free! 

Lil(e  the  star  that  once  rose  over  Bethle- 
hem's height. 
And  shed  o'er  creation  the  Ught  of  its 
beaming. 

May  "The  Pride  of  the  West"  through 
the  earth  pour  her  light. 
Nor  set  while  one  heart  can  he  cheered 
by  its  gleaming. 

So  shall  nations  afar  point  to  nations  the 
star. 

In  peace  softly  shining,  though  dreadful 
in  War: 

In  the  Band  of  the  Union,  oh  long  may 
it  be 

The  hope  of  th'  oppressed,  and  the  shield 
of  the  free! 


"LEST  WE  FORGET!    LEST  WE 
FORGET!" 

(If  there  is  anyone  alive  who  does  not 
know  why  he  is  asked  to  fight  for  his 
country,  we  reprint  the  following  to 
enlighten  him  : ) 

Why  You  Are  Registering 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  in  his  ad- 
dress to  Congress  on  April  2,  1917: 
"There  are,  it  may  be,  many  months 
of  fiery  trial  and  sacrifice  ahead  of  us. 
It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  lead  this  great 
peaceful  people  into  war,  into  the  most 
terrible  and  •  disastrous  of  all  wars,  civ- 
ilization itself  seeming  to  be  in  the  bal- 
ance. But  the  right  is  more  precious 
than  peace,  and  we  shall  fight  for  the 
things  which  we  have  always  carried 
nearest  our  hearts — for  democracy,  for 
the  right  of  those  who  submit  to  au- 
thority to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  gov- 
ernments— for  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
small  nations,  for  a  universal  dominion 
of  right  by  such  a  concert  of  free  peoples 
as  shall  bring  peace  and  safety  to  all 
nations  and  niake  the  world  itself  at  last 
free.  To  such  a  task  we  can  dedicate 
our  lives  and  our  fortunes,  everything 
that  we  are  and  everything  that  we  have, 
with  the  pride  of  those  who  know  that 
the  day  has  come  when  America  is 
l)rivileged  to  spend  her  blood  and  her 
might  for  the  princijjles  that  gave  her 
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HEXRY  P.  DAVISON,  chairman 
of  the  Red  Cross  War  Council, 
announces  the  launching  of  a 
Junior  Red  Cross  open  to  all  school- 
children in  the  country.  The  new  or- 
ganization hopes  to  become  a  channel 
for  patriotic  service  and  interest  to  the 
22,000,000  boys  and  girls  of  school  age 
in  the  United  States. 

Alembership  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross  is 
to  be  by  schools.  Whenever  there  has 
been  placed  in  the  local  school  fund  an 
amount  equal  to  25  cents  for  every  pupil, 
the  school  becomes  a  school  auxiliary  of 
the  Red  Cross,  and  is  entitled  to  display 
a  special  Red  Cross  banner.  At  the  same 
time  every  pupil  becomes  a  Junior  mem- 
ber, and  is  entitled  to  wear  the  member- 
ship button. 

The  school  fund  can  be  raised  by  the 
school,  or  collected  by  subscription.  In 
some  states  it  will  be  raised  by  cities  to 
cover  all  schools  in  the  city  districts. 
In  other  states  the  campaign  will  be  for 
a  state-wide  fund  and  the  enrollment  of 
all  the  pupils  in  the  state.  In  every  case, 
however,  the  schools  are  to  be  associ- 
ated with  the  local  chapter  of  the  Reel 
Cross  through  a  teachers'  committee  of 
the  chapter. 


The  school  fund  will  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  materials  which  the  children 
will  make  up  into  Red  Cross  supplies, 
and  for  other  uses  in  which  the  children 
will  have  a  personal  share.  No  part  of  it 
is  to  go  for  chapter  or  general  ex- 
penses. 

Membership  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
will  be  developed  by  states.  Division 
managers  will  appoint  membership  com- 
mittees and  school  activities  committees 
for  each  state.  The  membership  com- 
mittee stimulates  interest  and  raises  funds 
for  the  School  Supply  h'und.  It  will  be 
composed  of  some  of  the  most  influential 
people  devoted  to  educational  affairs. 

The  school  activities  committee  will  be 
made  up  of  vocational  teachers  and  other 
officials.  Under  its  direction  patterns  of 
articles  to  be  made,  and  other  instruc- 
tions for  use  in  the  vocational  classrooms, 
will  be  prepared  and  sent  to  all  the 
schools. 

The  plan  has  been  developed  by  Presi- 
dent MacCracken  of  \'assar,  in  consulta- 
tion with  school  authorities  and  the  Na- 
tional Red  Cross.  Dr.  MacCracken  said 
today : 

"I  believe  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross, 
not  only  because  of  the  great  sums  of 


money  it  will  earn  and  the  immense 
amount  of  supplies  which  the  school 
pupils,  especially  in  our  technical  schools 
will  make,  but  because  of  its  educational 
and  patriotic  value  for  the  children. 

"The  work  of  the  Red  Cross  will  teach 
service  for  others  and  unselfish  giving; 
it  will  stimulate  in  our  national  govern- 
ment and  its  policies  during  the  war;  and 
it  will  afford  a  useful  release  for  the 
youthful  energy  which  is  stimulated  by 
the  violent  and  morI>id  aspect  of  war 
conditions,  and  if  undirected,  may  cause 
under  wrong  conditions  great  increase  of 
juvenile  delinquency  and  crime. 

"It  is  the  success  attained  in  many 
schools  last  year  which  has  decided  the 
Red  Cross  to  undertake  this  important 
new  step.  The  vocational  classes  in  New 
York  State  alone  last  spring  made  over 
40.000  articles  during  the  last  few  weeks 
of  the  school  year  for  the  Red  Cross. 

"Universal  testimony  from  the  chapters 
showed  that  these  were  in  every  way 
up  to  the  rigid  standards  of  the  organiza- 
tion. ;\Irs.  Talbot,  director  of  vocational 
education  for  girls  in  the  state,  says  that 
in  many  cases  she  was  told  that  their 
work  was,  if  anything,  better  than  that  in 
the  adult  work." 


BULLETIN 
CORRECTIONS  ON  COMFORT  KIT 

I HAVE  been  asked  to  send  Every- 
woman  the  following  corrections  to 
the    original    comfort    kit  material. 
It   has   now   been    decided    that  the 
Red  Cross  will  definitely  not  recommend 
that  personal  letters  be  put  in  kits. 

The  revised  list  of  articles  issued  to 
enlisted  men  reads  as  follows,  and  super- 
sedes any  material  previously  sent  you : 
1  Hat;  1  Hat  Cord;  I  Coat;  2  pr. 
Breeches;  1  Overcoat;  3  pr.  Draw- 
ers ;  2  pr.  Shoes ;  5  pr.  Stockings ; 
3  Undershirts;  2  Blankets;  1  pr. 
Gloves,  wool ;  1  pr.  Gloves,  riding 
(for  mounted  men);  1  Belt,  waist; 
2  pr.  Laces,  shoe ;  1  pr.  Leggins ; 
1  Slicker;  1  Tag,  identification;  1 
Bar.  mosquito ;  1  Bedsack ;  1  Shel- 
ter Tent,  half ;  1  Knitted  Toque,  1 
Cardigan  Jacket,  1  pr.  Rubber  L5oots 
(for  troops  in  France  only);  1 
Brush,  hair;  1  Brush,  tooth;  1 
Comb ;  2  Towels ;  1  Cake  Toilet 
Soap;  Housewives  (1  to  a  squad); 
1  Bacon  can ;  1  Condiment  can ;  1 
Canteen ;  I  Canteen  Cover ;  1  Cart- 
ridge Belt;  1  Cup;  1  Fork;  1  Hav- 
ersack ;  1  Knife ;  1  Meat  can ;  1 
Pack  Carrier;  1  Pouch  for  First- 
Aid  Packet;  1  Spoon;  1  First-Aid 
Packet.      (These    packets  contain 


two   bandages   of  absorbent  subli- 
mated gauze,  two  compresses,  three 
safety  pins,  one  shell-wound  dress- 
ing consisting  of  a  compress  band- 
age and  three  safety  pins.) 
On  page  7  of  the  original  bulletin,  in 
the  middle  of  the  page,  copy  should  read : 
"Section  C.    Use  for  the  series  of  three 
pockets  marked  C,  C,  C.     Section  D. 
Use  in  part  for  pocket  marked  C  on  flap 
No.  2  the  balance   i>f  pockets  marked 
D,  D,  D.  ' 

Diagrams  of  the  comfort  kits  will  be 
furnished  on  application,  but  in  case  dia- 
grams have  already  gone  through,  it  is 
urged  that  the  diagrams  be  carefully  e.x- 
amined  to  see  if  the  figures  and  letters 
on  the  diagram  correspond  to  the  in- 
structions. 

In  the  hospital  kit  no  sharp  things 
should  be  included,  scissors,  knives,  etc. ; 
no  chewing  gum,  chocolate,  or  mouth 
organs. 

Chocolate,  playing  cards  and  tobacco 
are  dutiable  articles  in  France,  but  a 
.special  arrangement  has  been  made  by 
which  the  Red  Cross  can  import  duty 
free,  provided  the  articles  are  addressed 
by  special  arrangement  with  the  French 
government  care  of  the  American  Clear- 


ing House,  with  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  abroad. 

Shipping  directions  for  the  completed 
kits  read,  corrected,  as  follows:  "Com- 
pleted articles  should  be  sent  to  the 
nearest  Red  Cross  chapter  if  possible. 
When  this  cannot  l:ie  done,  they  should 
be  sent  to  the  Red  Cross  Division  Sup- 
ply Service  in  the  nearest  of  the  follow- 
ing cities:  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  Atlanta,  New  Or- 
leans, St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Cleveland. 
Denver,  Minneapolis  and  San  Francisco." 

On  page  10  of  the  original  copy  the 
head  should  read  "contents  of  hospital 
kit  No.  3  for  hospital  use." 

On  page  11,  the  sixth  line  from  the 
bottom,  should  read,  "two  five-inch 
strips  of  goods  for  the  full  width  of 
the  material." 

A  picture  of  the  comfort  kit  can  be 
obtained  by  application  at  this  office. 
The  Woman's  Bureau  within  the  next 
few  days  will  forward  you  the  hospital 
garment  story  for  which  space  is  asked 
in  your  December  issue. 
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THINK  of  what  a  tiny  bit  of  land 
remains  free.  But  remember  the 
importance  of  that  land.  It  is  the 
key  to  Calais,  where  a  million  men,  Eng- 
lish and  Belgian,  must  be  on  the  alert 
day  and  night,  ever  ready  for  the  on- 
slaught which  is  ever  threatening.  That 
little  strip  of  land  is  defended  under 
bombardment  which  is  never  ending. 
And  where  the  battle  ever  rages,  with  no 
respite  or  peace  to  cheer  or  comfort 
the  souls  that  abide  and  abound  there. 

Free  Belgium  Land  of  the  king!  The 
Kingdom  of  Belgium !  But  while  the 
Allied  armies  with  King  Albert  in  their 
midst,  stand  firm  and  continue  to  hold 
that  little  land,  Belgium  is  occupied ; 
but,  Belgium  is  not  conquered.  Belgium 
is  invaded ;  but,  while  the  king  stands 
on  that  bit  of  soil  with  his  army  around 
him,  Germany  is  a  usurper — and  Bel- 
gium is  still  Belgium,  recognized  by  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Her  cause  is  safe. 

God  bless  our  great  little  Belgium ! 
Free  Belgium !  Flanders !  the  key  to 
the  safety  of  the  world. 

Realize  what  a  great  big  country 
free  Belgium  really  is,  and  how  wonder- 
ful the  work  of  the  "Aide  Civile  et  Mili- 
taire  Beige  must  be. 

That  work  was  founded  by  a  lady  in 
waiting  of  her  majesty  (for  the  queen, 
and  the  first  base  hospital  was  given 
her  name,  "Elizabeth")  and,  by  the  wife 
of  a  Belgian  minister  of  state.  The 
lady  in  Xvaiting  was  the  Countess 
D'Ursell,  and  the  other,  the  Countess 
Van  Den  Steen  De  Jehay.  The  lady  in 
waiting  has  since  returned  to  Invaded 
Belgium,  making  herself  a  voluntary 
prisoner  to  be  near  a  loved  one  who  is, 
or  was,  ill  and  dying,  and  the  countess 
took  the  "Aide  Civile  et  Militaire  Beige" 
alone !  As  the  hospital  is  wrecked, 
she  is  now  inhabiting  a  cellar  of  the 
bombarded  base  hospital  in  order  to  go 
on  with  the  first  aid  work.  So  regardless 
is  she  of  self  that  she  is  called  "the 
little  Jean  D'Arc  of  Belgium."  And 
Mile.  Bloch  in  writing  of  her  says,  "She 
is  a  real  hero.    I  would  die  for  her." 

Neither  the  Countess  Van  Den  Steen 
(whose  husband  is  a  minister  of  state, 
and  her  husband's  brother  the  private 
counsellor  of  the  king)  nor  Mile.  Bloch 
like  to  be  talked  about. 

I  should  like  to  speak  here  of  the  army 
stretcher  bearers.  The  stretcher  bearers 
of  the  army  are  quite  differently  situ- 
ated to  the  stretcher  bearers  of  the  Red 


By  La  Loie  Fuller 

Cross  work,  as  we  know  tlie  Red  Cross. 
The  army  stretcher  bearers  belong  to  the 
army  medical  corps.  The  medical  de- 
partment comprises  a  large  corps  of  en- 
listed men.  They  do  the  sanitary  work 
for  the  troops,  they  carry  off  the  wound- 
ed from  the  trenches,  from  No  Man's 
Land.  They  follow  up  an  attack  to  pick 
up  the  fallen  men,  and  they  have  to  con- 
vey them  on  stretchers  back  to  a  ba^'; 


La  Loie  Fuller  aiul  a  Sister  of  Mercy  searching  out 
little  children  who  flee  in  terror,  and  fall  -  from  hunger 
and   exhau^titjn    into   a   deadly  sleep. 

hospital,  if  there  is  one,  or,  to  the  first 
aid  dressing  station,  and  from  there 
(often  for  miles  on  foot)  they  must  carry 
the  stretchers  to  where  the  military  am- 
bulances take  them  up,  and  trans])ort 
them  to  the  nearest  railroad  station, 
where  they  are  left  in  the  accumulating 
train  (which  is  not  always  an  ambulance 
train),  and  when  it  is  loaded  carries  the 
wounded  on  to  stations  where  some  of 
the  cars  are  (Iro])j)ed  off  and  others  go 
on.  It  is  at  these  stations  that  the  Red 
Cross  organizations  take  them  in  Red 
Cross  ambulances  to  a  hospital. 

The  base  hospitals,  near  the  front,  are 
always  evacuated  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
order  to  inake  room  for  the  next  sol- 
diers! Regular  army  stretcher  bearers 
must  be  able  to  give  first  aid  as  soon 
as  possible  and  although  they  are  non- 
combatants,  and  it  is  usual  in  warfare  to 


spare  them,  this  is  not  done  by  the 
Germans,  and  statistics  show  the  highest 
mortality  is  among  these  men,  the  en- 
listed medical  corps.  The  next  in  line 
of  the  greatest  danger  is  the  infantry, 
then  the  engineers,  and  fourth  comes  the 
aviators.  The  fourth  in  point  of  danger 
is  the  aviator,  but  we  do  not,  I  think, 
envy  him  his  safety. 

Germany  has  conquered  millicjns  of 
people,  undefended  and  defenseless  peo- 
ple. Germany  has  conquered  thousands 
of  square,  miles  of  undefended  country ; 
but,  the  four  great  things  she  aimed  to 
attain  in  this  war  she  has  not  accomp- 
lished. When  she  found  herself  up 
against  a  massed  force  and  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  preparedness  on  her  side  she 
failed.  Need  I  tell  you  where  she  failed? 
The  railway  to  Bagdad  first  and  fore- 
most. Next  the  Marne.  The  Somme. 
Calais.  Paris,  Verdun.  No!  Germany 
has  expanded,  but  she  has  not  succeeded 
in  her  undertaking — and  she  never  will. 

Bismark  said  to  his  soldiers  when  they 
left  Ijerlin  for  their  conquest  of  France 
in  1870:  "Leave  to  the  people  whom  you 
C()n(|uer  naught  but  their  eyes  with 
which  to  see  and  to  weep."  And  faith- 
fully they  are  still  carrying  out  this  pol- 
icy. But  there  is  another  remark  he 
made  which  concerns  oun  country  and 
us.  "America,"  he  said,  "is  a  fine  fat 
hog,  and  when  we  are  ready  we  will 
stick  it."  Now  is  their  opportunity. 
Will  they  indeed?  We  shall  see.  That 
German  country,  which  is  much  of  Bis- 
mark's  making,  will  have  to  find  another 
advisor  and  prophet,  or  substitute  an- 
other country.  Remember  the  Marne. 
The  Somme.     Paris.     Calais.  Verdun. 

It  is  said  that  Tom,  Dick  and  llarry 
may  now  go  to  the  front,  but  this  is 
not  so.  It  is  in  reality  ])ecoming 
more  and  more  difficult  for  civilians  to 
circulate  at  all,  even  from  country  to 
country,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  go 
freely  about  as  they  will,  by  any  means. 
Dr.  Clampett  who  was  a  most  favored 
and  invited  guest,  could  tell  the  complica- 
tions of  obtaining  ])crmits,  which  are  in 
reality,  rc<|uired  for  everything.  You 
cannot  leave  Paris,  nor  enter  it,  nor  re- 
main there  either,  for  the  matter  of  that 
witliout  a  permit.  And  indeed  so  many 
different  papers  arc  required  for  every- 
thing which  one  wishes  to  do,  that  weeks 
frecjuently  pass  before  they  can  be  ob- 
tained at  all. 


E^ERY WOMAN 
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'riie  Elmer  Stanley  llader  Exhibition 

ELMER  S.  HADER,  a  native  of  San 
Francisco,  has  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  men  who  are  making 
tiic  name  of  the  "California  School  of 
Designs"  famous  and  supplemented  his 
thorough  local  training  by  several  years 
in  the  Julian  Acadeni}-.  To  these  years 
of  travel  and  study  we  are  indebted  for 
the  twenty-five  canvases  in  the  exhibition 
which  has  been  delighting  art  lovers 

A  realist  in  the  broadest,  finest  sense 
of  the  word,  Mr.  Hader  has  depicted  the 
peasants  of  Brittany  in  a  most  delightful 
way.  In  fact,  nearly  every  canvas  is  so 
full  of  human  interest  which  entrances 
one,  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  beau- 
tiful landscapes  which  surround  them. 
Delightful  glimpses  of  lirittany,  Mont- 
martre,  London,  the  sidewalk  cafes  of 
Paris,  all,  have  inspired  the  artist.  "What 
a  happy  room/"  is  the  involuntary  ex- 
clamation of  all  as  they  enter  the  gallery, 
for  Mr.  Hader  has  caught  the  simple  joy 
of  the  European  peasants'  life. 

Mr.  llader's  handling  of  color  is  es- 
pecially clever,  full  value  given  to  each 
and  not  a  jarring  note  in  any  canvas. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  "The  Spring 
Morning,  Montmartre."  The  brilliancy 
of  the  fresh  green  foliage,  touched  by  the 
sunshine  so  typical  of  early  spring,  needs 
no  title  to  carry  one's  imagination  to  the 
busy,  happy  liffe  just  begun.  Hanging  be- 
side it  is  "Winter,  Moulin  de  la  Galette" 
and  a  finer  contrast  can  not  be  imagined, 
i  Icre  is  snow,  decj)  and  wet,  with  rather 
a  cold  dreary  atmosphere,  as  typical  of 
a  winter's  day  as  the  other  is  of  the 
spring. 

An  interior  which  is  winning  much 
favorable  comment  is  "La  Cuisine,  Brit- 
tany." The  old  peasant  woman,  bending 
over  her  cooking  in  the  open  fire-place, 
while  her  white  cat  enjoys  its  evening 
meal  beside  her.  .\  more  simple,  home- 
like, composition  can  not  be  imagined. 
The  white  of  the  old  lady's  cap,  repeated 
by  the  cat,  is  enhanced  by  the  white 
frame,  all  of  the  canvases,  by  the  w-ay 
are  framed  in  white,  making  them  most 
desirable  to  adorn  the  modern  room  with 
its  white  wood-work. 

The  art  outlook  of  the  public  has 
broadened  and  developed  in  the  past  two 
}'ears,  so  an  exhibition  such  as  this 
should  meet  with  keen  appreciation  and  a 
large  attendance.  W'e  need  young,  pro- 
gressive men  like  Mr.  Hader  to  assist  in 
our  art  development,  here  on  the  Coast, 
so  let  us  try  not  to  let  "a  too  limited 
field"  drive  them  from  us. 


By  Elisabeth  Taft 

George   H.  Bellows'  Lithographs 

With  delightful  Dickensonian  humor, 
George  H.  Bellows  has  rendered  our 
present  day  vagaries  in  his  collection  of 
lithographs,  now  on  exhibition  at  the 
\  ickery,  Atkins  &  Torrey  Galleries.  His 
method  is  most  interesting,  apparently 
working  over  his  stones  much  more 
thoroughly  than  most  of  the  artists, 
which  gives  a  greater  solidity  to  his 
work.  "In  the  Park"  shows  this  handling 
especially.  Here  he  has  massed  his 
whites  in  the  group  in  the  foreground 
against  an  almost  solid  black  back- 
ground. "A  Stag  at  Sliarkeys"  is  a  really 
tremendous  thing,  the  strength  of  the 
two  figures  of  the  boxers  in  the  ring 
being  most  marvelously  rendered.  But 
to  mention  any  of  the  prints  is  to  men- 
tion them  all,  for  each  has  its  saterically 
humorous  story  to  tell.  I  hope  every  one 
will  enjoy  "Businessmen's  Classes," 
"The  Sawdust  Trail."  "Prayer  Meeting," 
"Artists  Judging  Works  of  Art,"  as 
much  as  I  did.  The  great  topic  of  the 
day,  "Reducing,"  is  not  overlooked, 
either. 

The  only  bit  of  color  in  the  room  is 
the  life  size  portrait  of  "Master  Paul 
Clark,"  son  of  Charles  W.  Clark.  Mr. 
Bellows  has  been  on  the  Coast  for  several 
months  and  this  delightful  portrait  is  one 
of  the  results  of  his  stay.  The  happy 
boy,  in  his  bright  colored  surroundings, 
is  winning  every  ones  heart. 

Some  New  Murals 

Roy  S.  Boynton  has  added  his  name 
to  the  long  line  of  California's  artists 
having  murals  of  note  to  their  credit. 
His  have  recently  been  completed  for  the 
Hill  Tollerton  Print  Rooms.  They  form 
a  lunette  and  two  panels  surrounding  the 
fountain  in  the  Italian  Court  which  en- 
hances the  attractiveness  of  this  delight- 
ful gallery. 

The  order  gave  Mr.  Boynton  many 
])roblems  to  solve  for  he  had  to  render 
his  work  directly  on  the  cement  wall, 
not  the  fresh  ])laster,  either,  but  a  season- 
ed surface.  Also  he  had  to  mix  his 
colors  to  withstand  the  ever  changing 
weather  and  atmospheric  conditions.  To 
achieve  this  result.  Mr.  r)03'nton  has 
used  a  Japanese  oil  with  his  regular 
paints,  attaining  what  he  considers  will 
be  a  most  durable  result.  Certainly  he 
has  rendered  a  delightful  imaginative  and 
idealistic  mural,  taking  for  his  subject 
the  favorite  myth  of  the  Greeks,  "The 


Judgment  of  Paris."  Juno,  Minerva  and 
Aphrodite  have  been  conducted  by  Her- 
mes, before  Paris,  who  makes  the  eternal 
choice  of  youth.  In  the  two  panels  Mr. 
Boynton  has  expressed  nature's  sym- 
bolic language,  the  same  idea  imbodied 
in  the  lunette.  In  delicately  tinted  land- 
scapes, we  find  the  green  tree,  symbol  of 
life,  with  the  water  at  its  roots  signifying 
the  source  of  life. 

Everyone  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  these  murals  and  judge  for  them- 
selves for  the  California  Book  Club  is  to 
have  an  exhibition  in  the  large  gallery 
during  the  whole  of  October.  Charles 
W.  Clark  of  Menlo  Park  has  generously 
loaned  his  incunabula  thus  forming  an 
exhibition  of  importance  and  value  never 
before  seen  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  smaller  gal- 
lery, Mr.  Tollerton  has  planned  an  ex- 
hibition of  lithographs  and  paintings  by 
George  H.  Bellows. 

These  exhibitions  together  with  that  of 
Rinaldo  Cuneo  and  Ambrose  Patterson, 
an  Australian,  whose  work  has  never 
been  shown  in  America  before,  at  the 
Helgesen  galleries,  from  September  22 
to  mid  October  will  constitute  the  most 
interesting  exhibitions  for  the  next 
month. 

Interesting  Lectures 

The  signal  of  awakening  art  interest 
is  found,  every  fall,  in  the  lectures  which 
always  open  the  season.  This  year  we 
are  especially  favored  in  the  choice  of 
subjects  as  well  as  in  the  lecturers.  With 
such  oflferings  no  San  Franciscan  can 
honestly  say  that  they  know  nothing 
about  art. 

•  John  Cowper  Powys 

l""irst  and  most  important  of  all  is  the 
announcement  by  the  I'aul  Elder  Com- 
pany of  the  return  of  John  Cowper 
Powys  for  a  two  weeks'  lecture,  begin- 
ning October  the  first.  Everyone  who 
heard  Mr.  Powers  when  he  was  here  in 
.\pril  has  been  eagerly  looking  forward 
to  his  promised  return  and  everyone  who 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  miss  hearing 
him  before  must  surely  not  do  so  again. 
Mr.  Powys  is  a  veritable  mental  tonic, 
awakening  his  listeners  minds  and  jerk- 
ing their  thoughts  out  of  their  accustom- 
ed groves.  During  his  stay,  Mr.  Powys 
will  give  three  splendid  and  varied 
courses  of  six  lectures  each,  to  include 
nine  Modern  Writers — Shaw  and  Ches- 
terton, Oscar  Wilde.  Wells  and  Gabs- 
worthy,  Meredith,  etc. — six  dramatic  re- 
citals of  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare, 
(Com'muei  on  page  nineteen) 
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THE  Woman's  Symphony  Associa- 
tion founded  by  Josephine  Mar- 
shall Fernald  on  account  of  their 
many  activities  continued  their  regular 
meetings  all  through  the  summer  and 
they  are  well  along  in  their  second  sea- 
son's work  now  with  an  enrollment  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  women  musicians 
and  an  Associate  membership  of  fifty.  At 
the  close  of  their  annual  meeting  they 
reported  having'  held  fifty  meetings  dur- 
ing the   year  with   interesting  musical 


Josephine   IM.  FernaUl. 


programs  and  lectures  by  prominent  men 
and  women  at  each  meeting,  also  card 
parties  and  other  social  functions  were  a 
feature  of  their  year's  work.  The  Or- 
chestra gave  a  concert  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  June  24th,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Red  Cross.  Thousands  were  in  attend- 
ance, it  also  formed  a  part  of  the  Or- 
chestras for  the  monster  Red  Cross 
meeting  at  the  Civic  Auditorium  on  June 
23rd,  and  the  "Tobacco  Fund  for  Soldiers 
Benefit  at  the  Auditorium  in  y\ugust. 

Their  principal  efl^orts  this  coming 
year  wilL  be  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign which  will  place  the  women  musi- 
cians on  an  equal  basis  with  the  men 


and  thus  accustom  the  San  Francisci) 
iniblic  to  seeing  women  in  the  orchestras. 

Along  this  line  appeals  w^ere  made 
to  the  San  l""rancisco  Symphony  Associa- 
tion of  wliich  .\lfred  Hertz  is  leader  and 
the  Municipal  Orchestra  lead  hy  I'red- 
erick  Schiller,  to  place  women  in  their 
orchestra,  the  former  replied  they  would 
"take  the  matter  under  advisement,"  no 
answer  was  ever  received  from  the  lat- 
ter; but  when  the  appeal  was  made  to 
Xikolai  Sokoloff,  an  answer  came  im- 
mediately: "Yes,  I  will  take  some  of  your 
women,  each  player  will  be  regarded 
strictly  in  the  light  of  a  musician  and 
competence  will  be  the  only  question  at 
issue"  and  one  week  from  that  date 
women  were  playing  in  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  an  organization  which  has  al- 
ways stood  for  the  best  in  music  since 
its  inception,  its  primal  idea  being  to 
give  the  public  the  finest  music  at  a 
price  within  the  means  of  every  one. 
It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  this 
is  perhaps  the  first  orchestra  of  purely 
and  exclusively  a  professional  ((uality 
which  has  employed  in  its  ranks  mem- 
bers of  the  fair  sex.  The  experiment 
for  the  entire  season  was  a  huge  suc- 
cess, so  that  now  no  longer  is  their 
reason  for  any  leader  to  draw  the  line 
between  the  sexes.  Women  are  great 
successes  as  solo  players.  We  have 
great  women  A'iolinists,  cellists  and 
pianists  and  a  great  mistake  is  being 
made  in  this  country  when  we  do  not 
utilize  women  in  the  orchestras.  Women 
iiave  proven  that  they  have  executive 
a1)ility  in   e\'erything  the}'   have  under- 


taken and  it  will  mean  a  mucii  bigger 
life  for  women  who  are  musicians  in 
this  country  and  the  musical  community 
will  be  enlarged  by  utilizing  both  sexes. 
"Throw  aside  social  and  artistic  conven- 
tions; make  art  the  handmaiden  of  hu- 
manity; seek  not  for  beauty  but  truths. 
Go  to  the  people.  Hold  out  a  hand  of 
fellowship  to  the  liberated  masses  and 
learn  from  them  the  true  purposes  of 
life." — (  Moussorgsky  "Black  Gods.") 

THE  Woman's  Symphony  Associa- 
tion Orchestra  of  San  Francisco, 
California,  have  had  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  Major  Liggett,  the 
right  to  wear  the  cockade  and  tlie  use 
of  the  title  Military  Orchestra  for  their 
distinct  and  diligent  services  in  Red 
Cross  and  Army  and  Navy  work. 

The  cockade  presented  to  them  is 
worn  just  to  the  left  of  front  of  the 
soldier  hat  and  is  red,  wliite  and  blue, 
this  being  diiTerent  from  the  cockade 
worn  by  the  regular  "Soldierettes,"  the 
1)lue  is  for  high  honors,  the  red  for  Red 
Cross  and  the  white  is  for  distinction 
in  military  drilling,  thus  the  C()ml)ina- 
tion  of  the  three  is  specially  designed 
for  the  musicians.  This  being  the  only 
woman's  orchestra  having  won  this  dis- 
tinction. 

The  Military  Orchestra  under  the  di- 
rection of  its  leader,  Josephine  Marshall 
I'^rnald,  gave  a  concert  in  Hearst  Hall, 
Isalomar,  August  28th,  dressed  in  their 
kahki  uniforms,  and  held  the  "Soldier- 
ettes" in  the  flag  raising  services  at  the 
opening  of  the  training  school  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chapter,  Woman's  Section 
of  tile  Navy  League. 
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(Conlinued  from  page  eighteen) 
and  three  lectures  (;;n  the  National  Ideals 
in  Life — the  ideals  of  France,  Germany 
and  Russia.  The  morning  and  after- 
noon courses  will  be  given  in  the  Paul 
Elder  Gallery,  and  the  evening  course  in 
the  Italian  Room  of  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel.  The  first  lecture,  on  Monday 
evening,  October  the  first,  will  be  Shaw 
and  Chesterton. 

The  Art  Course  of  the  University 
Extension 

The  Grace  Cathedral  Foundation  is 
sponsoring  a  series  of  six  lectures  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel,  each  Saturday  morn- 
ing at  eleven  o'clock,  l^eginning  October 
the  twentieth.  The  lecturer,  Francis 
Melbourne  Green,  lecturer  since  1912  at 
Simmons  College  and  at  the  Boston  Art 


Museum,  is  ])resented  by  the  L'nix'crsity 
Extension  Course  and  has  chosen  for  his 
subjects:  1.  Nature  and  Art.  2.  Mode 
of  Vision.  3.  Modes  of  Conception.  4. 
Composition ;  Balance.  5.  Rythm  ; 
Harmony.    6.    Unity ;  Simplicity. 

The  aim  of  the  course  i-s  to  state  as 
sim])ly  as  possible  the  principles  funda- 
mental to  all  fine  art,  and  to  illustrate 
tiiese  ijrinciples  by  vivid  concrete  ex- 
am])les  with  the  of  se\er;il  hundred 
carefully  selected  lantern  slides. 

T!ie  course  is  sponsored  by  a  score  of 
men  and  women,  artists,  architects  and 
sculptors  as  well  as  the  art  critics, 
lUanche  Marie  D'  iiarcourt  and  Cora 
Winchell. 

At  the  Fine  Arts  Palace 

l''or  I-'riday  mornings  at  eleven  o'clock, 


Mrs.  Rose  V.  S.  Ilerry  lias  arranged  a 
series  of  lectures  at  tlie  Palace  of  p'ine 
Arts  to  assist  in  keeping  San  Francisco 
abreast  of  the  times  artistically.  These 
lectures  begin  October  the  fifth  and  are 
patronized  by  the  City  h'ederation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  Following  are  the  sub- 
jects and  lecturers:  1.  Aesthetics,  Pro- 
fessor A.  C.  Pope.  2.  .Architecture, 
r.uilding  a  Mansion,  W.  !'..  b^avillc.  3. 
Mural  Paintings,  .Arlluir  l'\  Mathews. 
4.  Ta])estries,  J.  X.  Laurik.  5.  Color 
and  Design,  l\U(Io!f  Schaefer.  6.  In- 
terior I'"uniisliings,  Marten.  7.  Rugs, 
I'rofessor  A.  U.  Pope.  8.  Revival  of 
the  Arts  and  Crafts,  J.  N.  Laurvik.  9. 
-Architecture,  liuilding  a  ilome,  W.  li. 
I'aviile. 
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A  New  Series  for  Our  Kiddies 
HOW  IT  ALL  HAPPENED 

IT  was  in  a  Japanese  Teaslio]),  and  the 
big  windows  were  decorated  with  all 
kinds  of  pretty  things:  dolls,  cups 
and  sancers,  vases,  kimonos,  and  many 
of  those  things  that  come  only  from  the 
flowery  picture  land,  Japan. 

The  shop-keeper's  name  was  Honk 
Honk  (isn't  that  a  funny  name!). 

Every  night  when  Honk  Honk  locked 
up  his  shop  and  went  home,  a  great 
change  would  take  place  in  his  store. 
The  dolls  would  become  animated,  and 
the  shop  turned  into  a  busy  little  city. 
You  see,  the  shop  was  bewitched  by 
the  King  of  the  Paries  at  night,  and 
that  is  how  the  stories  happened  that 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  about. 

The  King  of  the  Fairies  is  a  very  im- 
posing personage.  He  wears  a  golden 
crown  set  with  many  kindsof  precious 
jewels,  and  his  robes  are  made  of  cloth- 
of-gold  and  ruby  velvet.  In  his  right 
hand  he  carries  a  silver  wand,  topped 
with  a  shiny  silver  star.  It  a  very  won- 
derful magical  wand,  and  he  accomplishes 
marvelous  things  with  it.  His  beard  is 
long  and  white  and  his  cheeks  are  pink, 
lie  always  smiles  at  children,  because  he 
loves  them.  That  is  why  he  does  such 
wonderful  things  for  boys  and  girls  all 
over  the  world.  Everything  that  hap- 
pens under  his  witchery  has  a  moral.  He 
wants  children  to  be  good,  and  he  always 
proves  to  them  that  when  they  are  good 
they  are  happy.  But,  then,  we  don't 
need  the  King  of  the  Fairies  to  tell  us 
that,  because  our  parents  and  teachers 
always  do. 

The  King  of  Fairies  has  very  much 
power,  and  he  left  his  throne  of  gold  for 
just  a  little  while,  to  watch  events  in 
Honk  Honk's  Teashop.  Sometimes  he 
was  very  disappointed  at  the  way  the  doll 
children  behaved. 

And  now  you  must  read  for  yourself 
just  what  the  little  doll  children  did. 

WTI.VT  THE  R-ABIJITS  DID 

THERE  lived  in  Teashop  Town  a 
lady  doll  who  had  a  little  son 
named  Ting  Ling.  .\o\v,  Ting 
Ling  was  a  much  spoiled  child,  who 
always  wanted  to  trot  along  with  his 
mother,  whether  she  wanted  him  or  not. 
He  would  cry  and  be  very  peevish  when 
he  was  left  home.  They  were  passing 
a  shop  one  day,  where  one  could  buy 
toys  and  all  kinds  of  pretty  things  for 
children,  and  his  mother  said  she  would 
buy  him  something,  if  he  would  be  a 
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good  bo}-  and  mind  lier.  The  boy's 
mother  wanted  to  buy  him  a  pretty  lit- 
tle cap,  but  Ting  Ling  saw  a  queer,  fas- 
cinating glassy-eyed  rabbit  that  he 
thought  he  would  like,  so  his  mother 
I)ought  it  for  him,  and  he  promised  to 
Ije  a  good  little  boy  in  the  future. 

The  next  day.  Ting  Ling's  mama  had 
to  go  to  a  doll  mother's  meeting,  and 
Ting  Ling  fretted  because  he  could  not 
go  along.    Then  he  said  if  he  had  two 
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glassy-eyed  rabbits  he  would  not  be  .so 
lonesome.  His  mother  scolded  him,  say- 
ing any  other  child  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  one  glassy-eyed  rabbit.  It 
was  an  expensive  rabbit,  and  his  mother 
said  she  would  take  it  back  to  the  shop 
unless  Ting  Ling  behaved. 

\\  lien  Ting  Ling's  mother  had  gone 
out  and  he  was  left  alone,  he  tied  a  red 
string  around  the  ral)bit's  neck,  one  end 
of  it  attached  to  a  little  stool,  just  as 
if  the  rabbit  were  real,  and  might  run 
away.  Then  he  sat  down  on  the  stool, 
looking  at  the  rabbit.  It  was  indeed  a 
queer  looking  creature,  with  very  large 
eyes,  much  too  big  for  the  rest  of  its 
bod)-,  and  a  funny  little  grin  on  its  face. 
Presently,  to  Ting  Ling's  great  astonish- 
ment, tlie  eyes  began  to  move,  and  the 
rabbit  began  to  tug  on  the  string. 

"Oh,  my !"  said  Ting  Ling,  "you  are 
alive.    Your  big  eyes  are  awful  starey. 


How  long  have  you  been  alive?  Or  are 
you  only  making  believe?" 

"I  have  only  been  alive  a  few  minutes, 
and  I  am  not  making  believe,  either. 
You  are  not  real  yourself.  You  are  too 
cross  and  peevish  to  be  real.  P>esides, 
I  am  much  more  useful  than  you,"  he 
continued,  scornfully.  "I  can  amuse 
people,  while  you  are  a  disagreeable  doll 
boy,  always  annoying  your  mother." 

"You  are  a  very  saucy  rabbit  to  talk 
to  me  like  that.  And  nobody  ever  told 
me  that  I  was  disagreeable,"  replied  Ting 
Ling,  but,  somehow,  feeling  that  the 
glassy-eyed  creature  spoke  the  truth. 
Ting  Ling  said  to  him,  "I  kind  oi  like 
you,  just  the  same." 

The  rabbit  grinned,  and  looked  queerer 
than  ever. 

"Please  take  the  string  off  my  neck," 
he  commanded  Ting  Ling. 

"Oh,  but  I  am  afraid  you  might  run 
away  if  I  did  that,"  replied  Ting  Ling. 

"Xo,  I  wont;  but  if  you  free  me  I  will 
just  run  back  to  the  toy  shop  and  get 
the  rest  of  my  friends." 

Ting  Ling  untied  the  string  from  the 
stool,  and  the  rabbit  leaped  away  from 
him,  saying  he  would  be  back  directly. 
Sure  enough,  in  less  time  than  one  could 
say  "boo"  the  rabbit  returned,  followed 
by  streams  of  his  glassy-eyed  compan- 
ions. They  kept  filing  into  the  little 
room,  and  Ting  Ling  wondered  if  there 
would  be  enough  space  to  hold  them  all. 
Soon  the  room  was  crowded.  Ting  Ling 
would  not  have  known  which  rabbit  was 
his  own,  if  it  hadn't  had  the  red  cord 
around  its  neck,  they  were  all  so  much 
alike — all  of  them  with  the  strangely 
large  eyes  and  a  peculiar  grin. 

"These  are  my  brethren,"  said  the 
spokesman.  Ting  Ling's  own  rabbit.  "We 
are  just  going  for  a  nmi])  in  the  woods, 
and  we  will  take  you  with  us,  if  you 
would  like  to  come." 

"Oh,  I  would  just  love  to,"  replied 
Ting  Ling  in  delight. 

"In  less  than  a  second.  Ting  Ling  was 
seated  in  a  tiny  jinricksha,  drawn  by  the 
rabbits.  Away  they  sped,  through  space, 
until  they  came  to  the  woods.  The  air 
was  very  balmy  and  delightful,  and  all 
the  birds  in  the  trees  made  sweet  noises. 
The  rabbits  showed  Ting  Ling  their 
pretty  little  houses,  scattered  through 
the  woods,  and  Ting  Ling  was  taken  as 
an  honored  visitor  to  each  of  the  tiny 
homes.  Bye  and  bye,  they  went  to  a 
park,  where  a  band  of  rabbit  musicians 
were  playing. 

(Continued  on  page  trveniy-six) 
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IN  the  words  of  our  beloved  leader 
and  distinguished  teacher,  Ellen  H. 
Richards,  Home  Economics  stand  for 
"The  Ideal  home  life  of  today,  unhamp- 
ered by  the  traditions  of  the  past ;  the 
utilization  of  all  the  resources  of  mod- 
ern science  to  improve  the  home  life ; 
the  freedom  of  the  home  from  the  domin- 
ance of  things  and  their  due  subordina- 
tion to  ideals,  and  the  simplicity  in  ma- 
terial surroundings  which  will  most  free 
the  spirit  for  the  more  important  and 
permanent  interests  of  the  home  and 
social  life." 

Its  practical  application  to  the  school 
and  college  curriculum  comprises  instruc- 
tion in  all  those  sciences  and  arts  which 
are  necessary  to  the  building  and  main- 
taining- of  the  physical  home  in  all  its 
ramifications,  embracing  partly  architec- 
ture, and  sanitation,  decoration  and  prac- 
tical furnishing — clothing  and  materials 
(or  textile),  food,  nutrition  and  cookery 
— hygiene  and  many  general  household 
problems.  Efficiency  and  labor  saving- 
are  becoming  essential  features  of  the 
class  work. 

"Great  bodies  move  slowly,"  and  this 
movement  which,  to  quote  Sir  Vernon 
Ilarcourt,  "is  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  wide  s])reading  movements 
e\'er  launched  upcm  the  sea  of  human  en- 
deavor for  the  betterment  of  humanity," 
has  taken  rather  more  than  half  a  century 
to  find  its  place  as  a  permanent  science 
in  the  system  of  education  of  the  country 
and  to  become  a  recognized  necessity  by 
the  public  mind.  It  practically  has  been 
a  "fight  for  the  home"  for  fifty  years. 

Its  early  advocates  saw  with  appre- 
hension the  industrial  changes  which 
w^ere  afl^ecting  the  home.  They  saw 
them  not  only  taking  away  the  labor 
and  its  interests  tlierein,  but,  also,  carry- 
ing away  the  workers  and  making  them 
mere  parts  of  the  machinery  they  were 
handling.  They  feared  lest  the  home  be 
made  empty,  and  the  woman's  mind 
forced  to  a  state  of  desuetude  because 
of  monotony.  It  was,  therefore,  a  de- 
termined effort  to  hold  fast  to  woman's 
prerogative,  so  to  si)eak — to  offset  the 
emptying  of  the  home  of  all  those  inter- 
ests which  had  already  been  there  (and 
according  to  the  vision  of  those  days 
must  always  stay  there).  It  was  to  re- 
sist the  onslaught  of  trade,  which  was 
causing  the  future  young  home-makers, 
and  the  potential  mothers,  to  neglect  the 
old   school   of  house-wifery,   where  in- 
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struction  and  experience  went  hand  in 
hand  wdiich  always  made  for  efficiency 
in  the  home  keep  in  the  days  fast  going 
by. 

lUit  tlie  wheel  of  evolution  makes  no 
halts  and  resi)ects  no  creeds.  It  grinds 
on  and  on,  and  those  of  us  who  think 
we  know  what  is  best  for  us  sometimes 
are  suddenly  brought  to  a  realization  that 
the  gods  do  not  think  as  we  do.  Thus 
came  the  effort  to  bring  to  light  some 
of  the  theories  wdiich  had  been  reflected 
on  the  mirror  of  public  press  by  such 
early  sages  as  Catherine  E.  Beecher  and 
her  contemporaries.  Until  1873  there 
had  ])een  s])oradic  declamations  of  appeal 
for  instruction  in  home-making,  and  in 
that  year  the  Iowa  State  College  opened 
its  first  course  for  such  instruction.  That 
}'ear,  also,  instruction  in  cooking  was 
started  in  some  public  schools  throughout 
the  country  and  at  that  time  there  was  a 
considerable  eifort  made  in  Boston  for 
establishing  such  teaching.  There  was, 
how;ever,  little  open  agitation,  outside  of 
cooking  lessons,  until  well  into  the  nine- 
ties. What  had  been  done  had  scratched 
the  ground  and  sown  the  seed,  which 
was  in  due  time  to  yield  a  rich  harvest. 

hew  great  thinkers  of  the  world  but 
had  expressed  their  opinions  upon  the 
need  of  girls  receiving  some  education 
to  fit  them  for  home  keeping  and  caring 
for  children.  There  was  no  dearth  of 
criticism  on  the  lack  of  preparation  for 
woman's  special  prerogative,  and  one 
would  have  thought  that  a  very  little 
criticism  such  as  we  find  in  so  mild  a 
form  as  Spencer  gives  us  in  his  "Essay 
on  Education"  but  would  have  aroused 
the  mothers  of  the  day  to  get  together 
and  hel])  along  the  efforts  of  the  few, 
to  establish  instruction  in  or  out  of  the 
schcxds,  at  least,  for  these  daughters  who 
were  embarking  upon  their  own  careers. 
lUit  there  was  little  real  interest  shown, 
and  this  was  plainly  evinced,  when,  at 
the  World's  h'air  at  Chicago  in  liS*)3,  only 
a  handful  of  women  gathered  together  to 
organize  the  Home  Economic  movement, 
for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  general 
home  maker  and  club  women.  There 
was  shown,  as  there  generally  is,  some 
enthusiasm  when  a  new  thing  is  cast  on 
the  screen,  but  it  later  ])roved  a  labor 
of  love  to  clear  away  the  dead  leaves  of 
tradition,  and  cut  down  the  briars  and 


Ijrambles  of  opposition,  before  the  mother 
branches  could  be  reached  and  bent  to 
the  sunlight  of  a  broader  comprehension 
of  the  ethical,  no  less  than  the  practical 
needs  of  the  home  of  the  day.  The  A, 
I),  C  of  the  science  was  a  dead  letter 
to  many  audiences.  Xew  ccMiditions 
pressing  hard  upon  the  house-wife  only 
seemed  to  make  her  ignore  the  new 
duties  the  more.  Was  it  a  desire  to  es- 
cape the  responsibility,  was  often  asked, 
when  some  enthusiastic  soul,  iml)ued 
with  the  knowledge  that  it  was  woman's 
business  to  know  whether  the  food  she 
fed  to  her  family  was  |)urc  and  clean, 
or,  whether  the  ])lumbing  in  her  house 
was  defective  and  endangering  the  health 
of  the  family,  or,  whether  the  clothing 
her  children  wore  were  really  wool,  cot- 
ton or  jute,  would  find  only  sporadic  re- 
sponse to  her  appeal,  and  then,  a  lapse 
into  the  silence  which  is  so  exasjjerating 
to  the  one  who  gives  heart  and  soul  to 
the  work  in  which  all  wdnien  should  ta'Ke 
an  interest. 

Much  of  the  apparent  lethargy  shown 
by  women  in  those  early  days  was  due 
in  part  to  a  misconception  of  the  term 
"Household  Economics."  The  cooking- 
class  was  being  pressed  upon  the  school 
and  opposed  by  the  powers  that  were. 
Airs.  Richards  frecjuently  said  to  the 
writer,  that  she  regretted  that  a  broader 
nomenclature  had  not  been  given  to  the 
"cooking  class"  because  it  narrowed  the 
conception  in  the  public  mind  and  the 
larger  meaning  of  the  nioN  cment  was  lost 
which  delayed  progress  not  a  little. 

When  -the  Xational  llousehold  Eco- 
nomic Association  issued  its  propoganda 
fron-i  Chicago,  laying  its  lines  in  every 
state  from  ocean  to  ocean,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  define  the  meaning  of  the  term 
in  em])hatic  language,  so  dense  seemed 
the  general  idea  of  the  subject.  Said  the 
chd)  women:  "We  li\c  domestic  science 
all  the  time,  why  do  we  need  to  have  a 
few  faddists  give  it  a  high-sounding  name 
and  tlii-ust  it  upnn  us?  When  we  go  to 
our  club  we  go  for  diversion  and  enter- 
tainment, and  do  not  want  to  bring  our 
pots  and  pans  with  us."  ( )thers  said: 
"We  are  organized  for  literary  study  and 
l^refer  to  leave  cooking  and  liousekecp- 
ing  at  home."  So  it  was  a  campaign  of 
education  from  the  start  to  bring  out  the 
broad  and  higher  ethical  meaning  to  the 
movement.  Not  till  it  was  clearly  un- 
derstood and  its  relation  to  every  condi- 
tion of  life  was  seen  to  be  important,  was 
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l)rogTess  111  both  educational  and  private 
circles  relieved  by  the  burden  of  having 
to  "Educate  the  Audience." 

To  that  first  grou])  of  leaders  at  Clii- 
cago,  among  whom  were  Mrs.  John 
\Vilkin.son,  Dr.  Alary  Green,  .Mrs.  Ilen- 
roten  and  later  to  the  grouj)  of  eleven 
at  Lake  Placid,  guests  of  .Mr.  and  .Mrs. 
John  Derry,  composed  of  such  women  as 
Maria  Parloa,  Emily  Iluntington  (origin- 
ator of  the  Kitchen  ( iarden  and  Little 
Children),  Mrs.  Richards  and  .Anna  Par- 
rows  should  be  given  full  credit  for  its 
splendid  start. 

'IMieir  untiring  zeal  for  the  first  feu- 
years  in  working  out  the  association's 
idea  and  their  willingness  in  getting  to- 
gether once  a  year  for  ten  years  at  the 
Lake  Placid  Conference,  and  there  rati- 
fying the  work  of  the  previous  year  of 
the  various  committees  appointed  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  work  out  and 
prepare  schedules  of  study  for  schools 
and  colleges,  deserves  recognition.  Every 
year  sees  the  circle  widening  out  in 
scope  in  the  system  of  education,  and 
more  and  more  getting  its  fuller  meaning 
before  the  public  forum.  Originated  by 
the  home  makers  it  has  developed 
through  the  work  of  the  technically 
trained  teacher,  but  now  it  should  be 
upheld  by  all  home  makers. 

W  c  are  now  brought  face  to  face,  with 
alarm,  a  condition  which  might  not  have 
existed  if  fiftv  years  ago  the  warning 
given  by  those  early  pioneers  had  been 
heeded,  and  if  the  schools  had  introduced 
instruction  in  practical  home  science.  It 
is  among  the  thousands  of  yoiuig  girls 
who  leave  school  and  spend  their  ^-oung 
im])ressionable  years  in  factory,  shop  or 
mill,  unprepared  to  meet  their  physical 
needs  with  intelligence,  that  we  should 
be  deeply  concerned.  In  the  school  one 
could  wish  to  see  Home  Economics  im- 
bibed with  the  study.    Considering  recent 


industrial  changes  and  upheavals,  it 
would  seem  that  the  present  is  the  mo- 
ment for  instant  action.  It  may  be  a 
mere  jilatitude  to  say  that  it  is  a  saving- 
grace  to  growing  girls  to  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  keep  their  homes,  whether 
it  be  in  an  attic  or  in  a  palace,  but  it  will 
bear  reiteration,  and  furthermore,  it  will 
bear  practical  aj^jjlication.  .\'o  better 
means  can  be  found  to  raise  the  standard 
in  tenement  homes  than  to  make  the  ad- 
dition to  the  public  school  system  of  a 
course  of  instruction  in  a  model  home. 
It  raises  the  girl's  conception  of  the 
duties  of  the  woman  who  must  perforce 
do  her  own  housework.  It  elevates  that 
last  remaining  process  in  the  home,  the 
daily  round  of  housework,  which  in  its 
l^resent  form  of  operation  is  a  relic  of 
the  archaic.  In  these  days  of  agitation 
about  "efficiency"  and  "labor  saving  de- 
vices" and  a  dearth  of  intelligent  work- 
ers in  our  homes  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
psychological  moment  to  start  a  propo- 
ganda  on  the  subject  to  attract  attention 
to  the  dignity  of  self-help  in  the  home. 
There  may  come  a  time  when  the  last 
word  in  the  domestic  labor  situation  will 
be  ".\one  but  graduates  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics need  apply."  Meanwhile  house- 
keepers should  not  cease  the  hammering 
at  the  door  of  the 'authorities  for  greater 
instruction  in  home  sciences.  There  arc 
on  an  average  of  twenty  thousand  young 
girls  each  year  who  leave  school  at  four- 
teen to  sixteen  years  of  ago  and  go  to 
work.  Then  why?  Factory,  mill,  shop 
all  day.  Untrained,  innocent,  ignorant 
of  much  of  life's  dangers,  loving  the  light 
side  of  life  (God  forbid  we  should  deny 
them  the  happy  joyousness  of  youth), 
are  we  doing  all  we  should  for  these 
young  girls,  the  potential  mothers  of  the 
race.  Have  they  that  instruction  of  the 
vital  necessities  of  life  which  will  teach 
them  to  value  the  best  in  physical  health, 


TO  OUR  DIETETIC  GUIDE 


(From  one  husband) 

We've  suhstiluted  corn  for  rvheat 
And  pallid  cottage -cheese  for  meat; 
With  nobl^  simulated  zeal 
We  cheHf  the  dull  potato-peel ; 
We've  tested  ever}}  neiv  disguise 
For  mailing  rice  a  glad  surprise. 
And  never  throrv  a  bit  arva^, 
Bui  mingle  all  in  queer  puree. 

O  doughty  Dietetic  Guide, 
Lead  on,  lead  on!    We're  satisfied. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 


THE  JUGGLERS 

The  kaiser  plotted  in  1905  to  seize 
Denmark.  The  czar  said,  ".Ml  right;  go 
ahead."  They  planned  to  close  up  the 
r.altic — each,  of  course,  intending  to  wipe 
out  the  other  and  get  the  whole  thing. 

Now  the  czar  is  gone  and  the  kaiser  is 
going.  .Ml  history  reads  that  way.  Con- 
ceited parasites  at  the  top  have  made 
their  plans  in  which  nations  and  human 
beings  were  pawns.  .\nd  in  the  end  the 
])avvns  have  played  their  game  with  the 
kings.  San  Francisco  "Call." 


the  best  in  moral  nature,  and  the  best 
institution  the  human  family  knows  of  at 
the  present  age,  a  well  cared  for  home? 
Time  was  when  we  might  have  flounder- 
ed in  this  matter.  When  we  had  no 
definite  system  of  instruction  to  offer, 
when  there  were  no  teachers  to  expound 
the  rules  of  home  science  and  its  ecpiip- 
mcnt.  lUit  now — now  we  are  armed  with 
it  all,  and  truly  it  is  stated  that  if  our 
present  awakening  and  effort  to  establish 
a  system  of  vocational  training  for  our 
potential  mothers,  does  not  carry  a  ban- 
ner inscribed  with  the  flaming  letters  "11. 
E." — then  truly  we  bear  great  respon- 
sibility for  much  of  the  n-iisery  and 
wretchedness  resulting  from  the  ignor- 
ance and  helplessness  of  young  girls. 

The  gods  have  ground  out  new  ideals 
of  home  life  in  their  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic evolution,  and  have  set  new  values 
before  us.  Modern  science  demands  at- 
tention from  women  and  is  pressing 
u])on  all  classes  the  need  of  a  greater 
efficiency  in  every  department  of  human 
efl'ort.  Man  has  grasped  that  which 
made  for  efficiency  in  business,  for  there 
the  pocket-nerve  was  concerned.  His 
housekeei)ing,  in  great  hotels,  steamships 
and  armies,  illustrates  the  need  of  an 
open  mind  which  he  "seeks  and  finds," 
that  which  points  to  success  in  business 
sections.  The  housekeeper  must  realize 
that  "saving  is  earning"  in  one  situation 
as  well  as  another,  though  the  home  has 
not  held  a  place  in  the  money  market. 

What  is  needed  today  is  a  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  women  to  cut  away 
the  dead  leaves  of  tradition  and  gain  a 
broader  vision  of  the  new  condition. 
There  is  need  of  a  constructive  energy 
which  will  utilize  the  resources  of  mod- 
ern science  and  free  the  home,  as  Mrs. 
Richards  tells  us  "of  the  dominance  of 
Conditions  which  delay  the  fullest  devel- 
opment of  human  beings." 

haithful  Cook's  Reward. —  liiere  is  an 
elderly  member  of  the  faculty  of  a  .\evv 
England  university,  a  noted  entomologist, 
who  has  retained  in  his  employ  a  faithful 
cook  for  twenty  years. 

Recently  the  professor  summoned  her 
to  his  study  in  a  ceremonious  way  which 
was  unusual. 

"Regina,"  he  began,  "you  have  been 
in  my  employ  twenty  years.  .\s  a  reward 
I  have  determined  to  name  the  bug  re- 
cently discovered  after  you." — "Har- 
per's \\'eekl)-.  " 
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Its  S^Tiip-i  DiilS,  S'ilS  Pi'a  y<eii'iii©iii;,  ItS  Cliff® 


THE  most  common  instance  of  a 
tuber  which  may  l)e  understood 
In-  anyone  is  the  potato.  The 
disease,  tuberculosis,  ordinarily  con- 
sum])tion.  an  expression  synomyn  by 
the  way,  is  so  called  because  the  germ 
indicative  of  the  disease  form  tubercle 
of  infinitesimal  proportions  it  is  true 
but  nevertheless  a  tubercle. 

']'he  tubercle  of  tuberculosis  is  com- 
monly referred  to  technically  as  being 
the  size  of  a  millet  seed  and  each  of 
these  tubercles,  small  as  they  are,  con- 
tain millions  of  microbes. 

Tuberculosis  is  the  most  prevalent 
of  all  diseases,  the  so-called  white  plague. 
In  eighty  per  cent  of  autopsies  recently 
made  in  a  Xew  York  hospital  the  germ 
was  found  active  or  passive,  showing 
that  88  per  cent  of  the  individuals  thus 
examined  had  at  one  period  of  their 
existence  been  host  of  the  bacteria  tu- 
berculosis, though  it  may  not  have  been 
the  cause  of  death,  proving  one  may 
entertain  a  stranger  unawares. 

Attrition  is  a  common  factor  in  en- 
couraging the  disease.  Anemia,  wasting- 
tissues,  with  no  great  pain  may  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  the  germ  but  no 
especial  attention  is  paid  to  it  and  one 
suddenly  "picks  up."  The  healthy  tis- 
sues have  formed  a  coalition  against  the 
bacterial  invasion  and  the  tubercle  is  en- 
closed in  a  surrounding  wall  of  healthy 
tissue  which  renders  it  inert  and  harm- 
less thoug^i  still  existent. 

This  is  the  method  of  nature's  pro- 
cedure. Mrst,  the  white  blood  corpus- 
cles, those  scavengers  of  disease,  come 
like  a  defensive  army  to  quell  the  in- 
vader. These  infest  the  germs  and  carry 
them  off  with  the  blood  stream,  then 
the  fresh,  healthy  blood  and  tissues  vu'l 
ofi"  the  tubercle  and  it  is  isolated,  in- 
capacitated. 

I'ut  if  the  white  blood  corpuscles  fail 
in  their  mission  and  the  invader  con- 
cjuers,  new  tubercles  are  formed,  millions 
of  sapriphytis  are  nourished  upon  the 
disintegrating  tissues  and  the  disease 
progresses  until  it  culminates  in  death. 

Kven  'in  the  instance  of  walling  off 
the  germs  or  healing  in  evident  or  ad- 
vanced stages  of  the  disease  there  is  al- 
ways the  danger  of  recurrence  for  the 
germ  is  inevitably  there  ready  to  spring 
into  active  life  upon  the  least  provoca- 
tion, indeed  it  seems  almost  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  intelligence  and  waiting  for 
a  break-down  in  the  surrounding  wall 


By  Dr.  Margaret  Pladwell 

of  healthy  tissue  to  in\ade  the  body  ad 
libitum. 

A  well  nourished  body  is  the  great- 
est enemy  of  tuberculosis.  .Attrition  as 
opposed  to  nutrition  is  its  greatest  ally. 
The  tubercular  germ  may  remain  dor- 
mant for  a  life-time  but  where  existant 
in  the  human  body  (and  it  invades 
every  organ  and  tissue)  the  danger  of 
a  breakdown  of  the  surrounding  healthy 
wall  is  always  imminent  and  a  menace. 
\'et  hmidreds  of  thousands  of  persons  are 
host  of  this  invader  and  do  not  know 
it. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  human  body 
exempt  from  the  germ  of  tuberculosis. 
It  invades  every  organ,  tissue  and  bone. 
The  lay  mind  naturally  thinks  of  "con- 
sum|)tion"  as  a  lung  disease  and  in  this 
res])ect  it  is  most  predominant.  The 
surrounding  atmosphere  with  its  dust 
Ijarticles  is  full  of  these  germs,  and 
breathes  them  in  everywhere  innocuously 
under  ordinarily  healthy  conditions  but 
let  there  be  a  weak  spot  and  at  once  a 
tocus  of  infection  is  formed,  the  nucro 
organism  deveIo])s  and  multii)lies  prod- 
igeously  and  invasion  of  the  lung  tis- 
sues begin  and  in  youth  rapidly  disin- 
tegrates. The  consumi)tion  of  age  is  a 
slower  process  but  more  sure. 

Tile  greatest  enemies  of  tuberculosis 
are  nutrition,  fresh  air  and  sun  light. 
These  kill  the  germ  and  render  it  inef- 
fective. Close,  fetid  and  dark  rooms, 
uncleanliness  and  malnutrition  are  its 
most  effective  aids. 

Consumption  is  a  singularly  ex|)res- 
sive  definition  of  the  disease.  It  is  a 
consuming  force.  Restlessness,  fevers, 
night  sweats  are  its  external  manifesta- 
tions and  these  of  course  arc  symptom- 
atic of  its  species. 

I'he  bacterium  tuberculosis  is  a  re- 
markably resistant  germ — will  lie  dor- 
mant indefinitely  but  will  not  die  ex- 
cept under  extraordinary  circumstances; 
therein  lies  its  menace. 

Just  now  we  are  told  tuberculosis  is 
ram|)ant  in  the  Central  ICm])ires  of  lui- 
roi)e  and  though  our  information  from 
that  area  must  of  necessity  be  duly  dis- 
counted— yet  it  seems  probable  to  the 
medical  profession  that  such  a  condi- 
tion exists  for  we  know  that  isolated 
as  the  Germans  arc  they  nnist  be  suffer- 
ing food  shortage  and  attrition   is  one 


of  the  most  encouraging  incentives  to 
the  "(ireat  White  Plague."  This  is 
known  to  the  world  at  large.  The  Ger- 
mans ]iarticularly  are  eating  a  "com- 
posite bread"  which  from  ihe  (|uality 
of  its  ingredients  cannot  be  nutritive 
and  tuberculosis  is  as  axiomatic  under 
such  circumstances  as  two  and  two  arc 
four. 

Tuberculosis  is  not  hereditary  but  the 
tendency  is.  A  tubercular  mother  may 
give  birth  to  a  child  which  is  normally 
healthy  but  the  chances  are  that  this 
child  will  succumb  to  tuberculosis  nnicli 
more  readily  than  the  child  of  normal 
l)arentage. 

Also  those  who  have  had  the  disease 
in  any  form  are  more  suscei)tible  to  the 
invasion   of  the  nucro-organism. 

In  Potts  disease,  for  example,  i.e. 
tuberculosis  of  the  spine,  often  diagnosed 
wrongly  by  physicians  as  appendicitis, 
because  abscesses  form  in  the  region  of 
the  appendix,  the  tubercles  may  be 
walled  off — pro  tempore,  but  devitiliza- 
tion  of  the  tissues,  dissipation,  alcoholism 
et  al.  cause  the  disease  to  break  out 
afresh,  not  necessarily  as  Potts  disease, 
but  as  tubercuhisis  of  the  lungs  or  other- 
wise and  under  such  conditions  is  usu- 
ally fatal. 

There  is  a  wholly  i)sychic  condition  too 
attributed  to  the  consuming  qualities  of 
this  bacterium.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
cause  of  immortality  of  many  men  in 
the  world  of  exjjression. 

I'ersonally  I  believe  that  genius  does 
not  exist  in  the  brain  of  man  but  in  his 
spirituality.  I  cannot  myself  define  this, 
because  1  do  not  myself  understand  its 
source  but  it  is  said  that  the  toxins  of 
the  disease  tuberculosis  have  a  force 
u])on  human  C()nce])tion. 

Says  Dr.  Jacobsen:  The  toxins  of  tu- 
berculosis have  facilitated  the  release  of 
creative  i)ersonalities  in  many  notable 
instances.  He  names  Cliarlotte  IJronte, 
Rousseau,  Robert  Pollas,  Michael  I'.ruce 
Channing,  Kant,  Milton,  Ruskin,  Kings- 
Icy  Locke.  .Mmc.  de  Stacl,  l-'lizabeth 
r.rowning,  .Moliexc,  Thoreau.  Stexeiison 
and  a  host  of  others,  whose  genius  he 
attributes  to  the  bacteria  tuberculosis. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  disease  carrie.-^ 
an  oi)lomism  in  the  ])atient.  .\  con- 
smnptive  never  believes  he  is  a  \ictim 
to  the  fell  disease,  lie  is  o])tiniistic  to  a 
(Continued  on  page  thirl};) 
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IT  is  a  long  time  that  the  Belgian 
refugees — those  brave  cultivators 
that  the  war  has  driven  from  their 
land  and  from  their  farms — have  known 
America.  From  the  beginning  of  their 
troubles,  the  generosity  of  the  United 
States  has  eased  their  lot.  Therefore 
when  war  was  voted  by  the  American 
Senate,  it  caused  joy  indescribable  but 
no  astonishment,  for  all  in  that  corner 
of  the  earth  which  constitutes  today  free 
Belgium,  all  knew  the  nobility  of  senti- 
ments of  their  great  friends  of  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Gifts  arrive  from 
all  over  the  United  States,  both  for  the 
needy,  these  newly  poor  of  which  there 
are  so  many,  and  for  the  hospitals  at  the 
front.  They  knew  it  well — these  "Flam- 
ands"  of  free  Belgium — and  they  also 
knew  with  what  scrupulous  devotion, 
with  what  untiring  charity  the  American 
committee  had  organized  the  supplying 
of  the  Belgians  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lines — of  those  who  had  borne  for  nearly 
three  years  the  unintelligent  cruelty  of 
the  invader. 

But  how  do  they  picture  the  friendly 
country?  When  one  speaks  to  the  little 
chlidren  of  this  immense  republic,  of  its 
natural  splendors,  of  its  tremendous 
industrial  activity,  what  is  it  that  strikes 
the  children  most — the  uneducated  peo- 
]Ae?  In  order  to  render  thrilling  the 
description  of  the  great  American  cities, 
it  suffices  to  speak  of  those  long  wide 
avenues  with  their  houses  of  15  or  20 
stories. 

They  know  iiow  rich  and  powerful  a 
country  must  be  that  gives  so  much 
help  to  the  unfortunate.  They  know 
that  the  moral  of  the  ])eople — today 
allies — is  on  a  level  with  their  fortune, 
but  the  sky-scrapers,  in  their  imagina- 
tion, symbolizes  the  strength  and  origin- 
ality of  Artierica. 

You  must  know  that,  in  the  unoccu- 
pied Flemish  villages,  high  houses  do  not 
exist.  'Hie  old  buildings  of  the  old 
towns  had  two  stories  at  the  most ;  many 
of  them  were  masterpieces  of  architect- 
ure and  the  general  efifect  of  the  city 
would  have  been  spoiled  in  building 
houses  too  high.  Besides,  in  the  most 
characteristic  of  these  towns  the  Ger- 
man artillery  has  levelled  to  an  equal 
height  the  high  and  low  houses.  In 
man}'  villages,  as  in  the  towns  situated 
near  the  front,  all  is  on  a  level  with  the 
ground.  The  inhabitants  of  these  de- 
stroyed cities,  of  the  farms  shattered  by 
shells,  have  fled  ;  they  are  to  be  found  in 
England,  in  France.  Many,  however, 
have  not  been  able  to  leave  their 
"Patrie"    (country).     They    wanted  to 


liang  on  to  the  scrap  of  ground  whicli 
remained  to  them,  and  one  has  seen, 
along  the  roads,  houses  spring  up  of  a 
surprising  architecture.  Those  who  have 
not  lost  everything  have  been  able  to 
build  themselves  fairly  elegant  wooden 
pavilions  and  sometimes — but  very  rarely 
— comfortable.  But  these  are  exception- 
al and  nearly  all  of  the  refugees  have 
had  to  make  use  of  anything  they  could 
get  hold  of,  to  reconstruct  their  family 
shelter. 

A  few  beams — generally  trunks  of  trees 
taken  from  the  destroyed  districts — 
refugees  themselves — form  the  frame- 
work of  the  house.  The  flooring  is  the 
beaten  down  earth.  The  walls  form  the 
greatest  variety.  Sometimes  they  are 
made  by  a  screen  of  twisted  dead 
Ijranches,  covered  with  a  potters-clay 
])eculiar  to  the  country.  Sometimes  the 
walls  of  the  house  are  in  wood.  Then 
one  sees  the  strangest  assembly  of  old 
packing  cases.  As  these  pieces  of  wood 
have  kept  their  inscriptions,  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  read  such  indications  as:  "Bacon 
50  lbs."  or  "Packed  in  accordance  with 
government  specifications,"  etc.  ^\  e 
have  even  seen  near  a  hospital  a  house 
Iniilt  entirely  of  wood  from  boxes  on 
which  could  be  read  :  "American  Clear- 
ing House,  Rue  Francois  ler.  Paris."  It 
is  true  that  one  could  have  constructed 
many  houses  with  the  innumerable  cases 
which  have  been  sent  out  by  that  or- 
ganization. At  other  times  the  walls  arc 
made  of  the  tin  of  the  boxes  of  con- 
serves abandoned  by  the  armies.  How- 
ever, this  metal  is  generally  reserv&d  for 
the  roof.  The  refugees  are  masters  in 
the  art  of  improvising,  a  waterproof  roof 
of  old  tins,  or  failing  these,  with  card- 
board covered  with  bitumen.  Often  the 
roof  is  made  of  thatch,  touching  sou- 
venirs of  the  demolished  farms. 

This  makes,  if  we  dare  say  so,  houses 
of  a  few  meters  in  size.  They  are  known 
in  the  country  as  "tentes,"  but  on  eacli 
t)ne  of  them  a  card  announces,  with  an 
irony  which  has  become  habitual — that 
it  is  a  villa.  Thus  it  is  that  along  the 
high  roads  are  dotted  tumble  down  old 
places  bearing  names  which  would  be 
more  in  keeping  with  a  fashionable 
watering-place.  Many  of  these  shelters 
bear  the  name  of  one  of  their  owners: 
Villa  Louis,  Villa  Marie.  The  patronage 
of  the  sovereigns  is  claimed  by  others. 
Innumerable  are  the  Villa  Albert,  Villa 
Elizabeth,  Villa  Marie  Jose  and  other 
names  of  the  royal  family  are  frequently 
employed  also.  For  the  others — the 
"Flammand"  never  loses  his  taste  for 
irony — the    name    indicates    riclies  or 


beauty :  Villa  des  Millionnaires,"  "Villa 
Beau  sejour,"  "Villa  de  la  Fortune." 
Others  recall  the  war:  "Villa  des  Allies," 
"Villa  Shrapnel,"  "A  I'arrivee  de  I'Obus," 
■'\'illa  Blindee."  Often  also  the  souvenir 
of  a  regiment  that  has  been  quartered 
in  the  neighborhood  christens  the  habita- 
tion :  "Villa  du  Canada,"  "Villa  Indien- 
ne,"  "Villa  Galloise,"  "Villa  des  Poilus," 
"Villa  Tommy,"  etc.,  etc. 

When  one  enters  into  these  villas — 
so  low  that  a  person  of  average  height 
has  to  stoop  to  get  through  the  door — 
the  first  thing  one  sees  is  the  stove.  It 
is  not  always  lighted — often  coal  has 
been  very  scarce — but  it  is  always  bright 
and  shining.  In  these  miserable  shelters, 
papered  with  old  newspapers,  where  it 
is  very  damp  and  cold,  the  stove  is  the 
pride  of  the  housewife.  It  is  also  to  a 
certain  extent  the  symbol  of  her  home 
which  she  takes  much  care  of.  It  re- 
minds her  of  the  high  chimney  on  which, 
on  a  gallery  of  carved  wood,  were  group- 
ed the  curiosities  of  the  family ;  tiny 
armed  sailing  ships,  placed  in  the  inside 
of  a  bottle;  candlesticks  in  colored  glass; 
scenes  from  the  -  Passion  represented  by 
rag  dolls  dressed  in  gold-paper  dresses. 
All  these  things  were  on  the  old  chimney 
piece  which  the  shells  have  demolished. 
Today  nothing  remains  of  these  objects 
which  formed  the  little  family  museum. 

Thousands  of  families  live  in  such 
huts.  The  families  are  large  in  this  dis- 
trict and  one  can  understand  that  often 
elementary  hygiene  cannot  be  applied. 
Thanks  to  wise  measures,  it  has  been 
possible — since  the  terrible  epidemic  of 
typhoid  in  1914-15 — to  avoid  all  epidem- 
ics. However,  it  is  cold  and  damp  m 
these  dwellings  and  illness  often  oc- 
curs. Also  they  are  not  very  safe,  and 
often  a  cowardly  and  useless  bomb  from 
an  avion  strikes  a  villa,  killing  or  wound- 
ing its  inhabitants.  War  wounds  are  fre- 
quent among  the  civil  population.  It 
can  be  seen  that  the  victims  cannot  be 
cared  for  in  their  homes  and  that  they 
need  hospitals.  And  other  pavilions 
larger  and  more  solid  have  been  built 
to  shelter  suflfering  of  all  sorts.  For 
these  hospital  pavilions,  American  help 
has  been  precious.  Surgical  dressings, 
medicines,  clothing,  gifts  in  money  have 
arrived  in  al)undance  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war. 

Alas !  the  misery  is  great  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  sufficient  to  relieve  all  of 
it.  There  is  so  much  sufTering,  so  much 
misfortune. 

Perhaps  you  will  understand  now  why 
the  sky-scrapers  excite  so  much  admira- 
tion among  the  inhabitants  of  the  villas. 
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THE  war  which  has  raged  for  three 
years  has,  in  an  indirect  way,  help- 
ed to  spell  economic  freedom  for 
womankind.  It  has  opened  the  way  to 
woman's  activities  in  many  heretofore 
untried  lines  of  endeavor.  In  the  muni- 
tion factories  of  European  countries, 
and,  indeed,  in  many  American  estab- 
lishments will  be  found  women,  young 
and  old,  doing"  the  work  which  before 
had  been  performed  only  by  the  sterner 
sex.  Not  only  in  the  factories  are  they 
busily  engaged  but  on  the  tram  cars 
of  London  and  the  auto  buses  of  Paris, 
and,  for  that  matter,  Berlin — women  are 
drivers  and  collectors  of  fares  and  report 
has  it  that  their  work  is  very  well  done. 
The  stirring  and  trying  time  of  war  has 
demonstrated  that  the  fair  sex  is  a  power 
to  be  reckoned  with,  and  to  be  depended 
upon  in  the  great  emergencies.  In  the 
United  States  with,  our  comparatively 
recent  entry  into  the  great  conflict,  the 
necessity  for  women  to  take  the  places 
of  men  has  not  been  so  great  until  now 
when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  most 
active  young  men  are  being  called  to 
take  their  places  beside  those  who  have 
thus  far  been  bearing  the  burden  in  the 
great  fight  for  democracy.  Gradually 
but  surely  are  the  easy  going  people  of 
the  greatest  republic  coming  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  our  active  part  in  the  struggle 
for  freedom ;  slowly  but  surely  are  we 
admitting  to  ourselves  the  many  sacri- 
fices we  must  make  in  men  and  money 
before  victory  finally  crowns  our  efforts. 
The  very  fact  that  this  debt  to  humanity 
must  be  paid,  impresses  us  more  and 
more  with  the  fact  that  our  economic 
situation  must  not  be  neglected.  The 
places  of  the  men  who  have  answered  the 
call  of  their  country  must  be  filled,  and 
are  being  filled  in  many  cases  by  women 
who,  even  in  the  short  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  their  entry  into  active 
manufacturing,  business  and  professional 
pursuits,  have  clearly  and  cleverly  dem- 
onstrated their  entire  fitness  for  the  new 
roles  they  have  been  called  upon  to 
portray.  There  are  many  opportunities 
for  women  to  get  out  of  the  beaten 
path  and  away  from  the  more  or  less 
mediocre  positions,  by  taking  up  some 
of  the  professions.  One  of  these  is  life 
insurance.  The  selling  of  life  insurance 
is  a  profession — and  many  women  in 
America  testify  not  only  to  the  fact  but 
that  it  is  a  mighty  good  profession  for  a 
woman  to  follow.  The  larger  insurance 
companies  were  among  the  first  American 
institutions  to  recognize  the  possibilities 


of  women  rejiresentatives.  Today  nearly 
every  company  that  pretends  to  be 
among"  the  "six  best  sellers"  has  its 
women's  department,  presided  over  by  a 
woman  and  with  women  filling  respons- 
ible positions  all  along  the  line.  Active 
women  workers  actually  out  in  the  field 
are  earning  large  remuneration  from 
their  efTorts.  And  the  women  are  not 
devoting  their  entire  efforts  to  the  so- 
licitation of  applications  from  among 
their  own  sex  either;  it  is  quite  the  op- 
posite. Insurance  is  recognized  today 
as  a  very  necessary  part  of  our  economic 
existence.  Incidentally,  the  men.  of  the 
United  States  have  protected  their  fam- 
ilies with  24  billion  dollars  of  life  in- 
surance, and  it  is  comforting  and  grati- 
fying to  know  that  this  insurance  pro- 
tection will,  in  most  cases,  follow  the 
American  soldier  through  all  the  risks 
and  hazards  of  war  without  a  cent  of 
additional  charge.  New  policies  issued 
to  those  directly  subject  to  war  service 
will  naturally  have  war  clauses  added 
and  in  which  is  usually  included  an  extra 
])remium  charge.  Whether  war  claims 
run  into  hundreds  of  thousands  or  tens 
of  millions,  they  will  be  paid,  thanks  to 
the  stability  of  American  life  insurance. 
This  means  the  prevention  of  much  pov- 
erty and  distress  among  dependents. 
Here  is  a  vast  economic  asset  of  which 
the  nation  may  well  be  proud,  for  Amer- 
ican life  insurance  exceeds  in  volume 
that  of  all  other  nations  combined.  Very 
many  in  America  who  have  dependents 
should  protect  them  with  life  insurance. 
Those  who  have  no  one  depending  on 
them  should  have  insurance  of  the  class 
which  provides  for  their  own  "t>ld  age" 
time  of  life.  A  glance  at  the  latest  census 
report  shows  that  there  were  in  the 
United  States  in  1910,  3,949,000  persons 
of  both  sexes  over  6.S  years  of  age.  Uf 
these  it  has  been  estimated  that  90  per 
cent  are  wholly  or  in  part  dependent 
on  others  for  support.  If  this  ratio  is 
a  true  forecast  of  the  future,  only  one  of 
every  ten  of  the  ])resent  generation  who 
reach  the  age  of  65  will  have  sufficient 
means  of  su])port ;  the  other  nine  will 
have  to  look  to  others  for  the  necessities 
of  life.  There  is  no  need  for  this;  reput- 
able companies  issue  income  i)olicies 
which  guarantee  monthly  or  yearly  ])ay- 
nients  from  the  time  old  age  hits  us, 
and  which,  if  taken  out  early  in  life, 
are  very  reasonable  in  cost.  There  are 
innumerable  forms  of  dependable  insur- 
ance which  will  protect  our  families  in 
time  of  sickness  and  death,  or  in  the 
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later  years  of  life.  Who,  better  than  a 
woman,  can  present  the  many  pleasing, 
encouraging  features  of  such  a  proposi- 
tion? The  insurance  field  offers  many 
alluring  prospects  to  the  woman  who 
through  necessity  or  by  choice  must  earn 
her  own  living. 

«^ 

Keeping  Up  with  Science. — Doctor — 
"What?  Troubled  with  sleeplessness? 
Eat  something  before  going  to  bed." 

Patient — "Why,  doctor,  you  once  told 
me  never  to  eat  an3'thing  before  going  to 
bed." 

Doctor  (with  dignity) — "Pooh,  pooh! 
That  was  last  January.  Science  has  made 
enormous  strides  since  then." — -"Christian 
Register." 

€^ 

A  Literal  Shopkeeper. — "What  have 
you  in  the  shape  of  cucumbers,  this  morn- 
ing?" asked  the  customer  of  the  new 
grocery  clerk. 

"Nothing  but  bananas,  ma'am,"  was 
the   reply." — "Christian  Register." 

WE  are  living  in  an  age  of  science. 
Harum-scarum,  slipshod  meth- 
ods which  were  considered  good 
enough  by  our  parents  and  grand-parents 
have  no  place  in  modern  times,  for  we 
have  come  to  realize  that  there  is  a 
definite  something  which  has  to  be  done, 
if  we  would  be  assured  of  definite  re- 
sults. In  medicine,  particularly,  has 
science  and  scientific  research  accomp- 
lished much. 

Chiropractic  is  'a  recognized  science, 
licensed  by  and  under  the  supervision  of 
the  various  state  boards  of  health.  P>ut 
as  all  do  not  comply  with  the  law,  the 
seeker  after  truth  should  not  place  him- 
self in  other  hands  than  those  who  are 
licensed. 


Kearny  479      Treatments  at  your  home 
OPENING  SEPTEMBER  4th 
of 

California 
Chiropractic  College 

NERVES  AND  SPINE 

Evening  and  Sunday  Treatment 
by  Appointment 

207  POWELL  STREET 
(Fifth  Floor) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Prof.  A.  W.  Richardson,  President 


EVERY  WOMAN 
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Our  Kiddies'  Corner 

(Continued  from  page  tn>enl^) 


"I  never  knew  rabbits  could  be  so 
clever,"  said  Ting  Ling,  in  surprise. 

"Oh,  indeed,"  said  the  spokesman,  "we 
do  not  want  any  rabbits  who  are  not 
clever.  When  they  are  young  and  do 
not  show  any  usefulness,  wc  hang  them 
up  by  their  ears." 

'■(  )u(.ii !"  exclaimed  Ting  Ling,  imag- 
ining they  were  referring  to  him,  "1 
thought  someone  pulled  my  ear." 

"O,  it  was  just  your  conscience,  let- 
ting you  know  you  are  not  as  good  as 
you  ought  to  be,"  .said  the  rabbit,  grin- 
ning saucily  at  Ting  Ling. 

They  took  their  visitor  to  many  inter- 
esting places — grottos  in  the  woods, 
where  tiny  fairy  sprites,  not  much 
bigger  than  grasshoppers,  were  holding 
entertainments.  Their  singing  and  danc- 
ing was  beautiful.  Ting  Ling  wished 
he  might  take  a  couple  of  them  home 
with  him. 

His  own  little  rabbit,  reading  his 
thoughts,  said  : 

"Xo,  you  cannot  have  any  fairy  sprites. 
They  are  cmly  meant  for  good  rabbits, 
and  not  for  ])eevish  children." 

Ting  Ling  sulked,  and  something  tug- 
ged at  his  ear  again. 

"Oh,  dear  me,"  he  said,  "I  can't  see 
why  1  can't  have  a  few  sprites.  There 
are  so  many,  you  surely  won't  miss 
thom." 

Again  the  tugging  at  his  ear.  and 
Ting  Ling  thought  it  was  a  sign  that 
lie  had  better  say  no  more  upon  the 
subject. 

Xext  he  was  whisked  away  to  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  woods,  and  was  con- 
ducted through  little  rooms  where  hun- 
dreds of  rabbits  were  seated,  reading 
books. 

"These  are  our  schools  and  libraries. 
W  e  have  very  few  lazy  rabbits,  as  you 
see." 

Indeed,  the  little  rabbits  were  very 
studious,  and  seemed  to  be  entirely  un- 
aware. ap|)arently.  of  Ting  Ling's  jire.s- 
ence. 

Again  the  little  \isitor  was  conduct- 
ed through  si^ace — over  trees,  houses, 
through  grottos  and  caves — until  they 
came  to  the  seashore. 


"What  are  we  going  to  do  now?" 
asked  Ting  Ling  in  surprise. 

"W'e  are  going  to  have  our  daily  duck- 
ing," was  the  answer. 

'J'hen  the  rabbits  went  through  the 
(|ueerest  series  of  evolutions;  diving  in 
the  water,  and  turning  high  somersaults 
in  the  air;  each  in  turn,  in  severe,  well- 
trained  regularity. 

"Xow,  Ting  Ling,  we  are  sorry,  but 
you  have  to  have  a  ducking,  too,"  said 
his  conductor. 

"lUit  I  don't  want  to  get  wet."  re- 
plied Ting  Ling. 

"Vou  just  have  to,"  said  his  own 
rabbit,  in  a  very  positive  way.  "You  may 
have  your  own  way  at  home,  but  you 
can  not  here  with  us.  You  will  have  to 
do  just  as  we  do." 

"But  I  won't  get  wet — 1  won't — 1 
won't." 

"Let's  hang  him  l)y  the  ears,"  shouted 
the  grinning  ral)l)its  with  one  voice; 
"we'll  see  whether  he  wants  to  get  wet 
or  not." 

lUit  Ting  Ling  was  very  stubborn, 
and  refused  to  go  near  the  water.  The 
rabbits  demonstrated  what  would  hap- 
l)en  to  Ting  Ling;  a  scaffold  was 
brought,  and  a  few  truant  rabbits  were 
hung  by  their  ears  until  they  i)romise(l 
to  beha\e,  when  the}'  were  allowed  to 
go  free.  Ting  Ling  looked  on  in  fear 
and  bewilderment,  realizing  that  he  was 
no  match  for  this  band  of  glassy-eyed 
creatures,  but  he  wouldn't  give  in  to 
them. 

"You  don't  dare  touch  me,"  he  said, 
defiantly. 

"Oh,  well,  we'll  see,"  they  rei)lied. 
Then    they   seized   Ting   Ling   by  his 
ears.     ( )f  course  his   ears   were  short, 
and    it   hurt    him    terribly   when  they 
started  to  lift  him  up  in  this  manner. 

"Ouch  !  ouch  !"  he  screamed,  "I  will  go 
in  the  water,    just  let  me  go." 

.So  the}'  dum])ed  him  in  tiie  water, 
and  then  sat  on  their  hind  legs  and 
grinned  at  him.  He  jumped  and  screamed 
l)ecause  he  could  not  swim,  and  the 
water  was  very  cold. 

"If  your  mother  would  do  that,"  shout- 
ed his  own  rabbit.  "I  think  \-ou  would 
be  less  stubborn." 


Poor  Ting  Ling  struggled  and  finally 
groped  his  way  out  of  the  water,  shout- 
ing, "Mother!  Mother!" 

"Yes,  my  dear  child." 

It  was  his  mother,  and  he  clasped  his 
arms  tightly  around  her  neck. 

"(  )h.  mother,  I'm  glad  you  rescued 
me  from  the  rabbits.  My  clothes  must 
be  wet." 

Strange  to  say.  he  was  perfectly  dry, 
and  no  rabbits  were  around,  with  the 
exception  of  the  glassy-eyed  one  his 
mother  had  bought  him  the  day  before. 
Ting  Ling  stared  in  amazement.  Then 
he  realized  it  wasn't  true  at  all.  about 
the  rabbits.  His  mother  was  pleased 
that  her  little  son  had  become  so  affec- 
tionate. 

"Mama,"  he  said,  penitently.  "I  am 
sorry  I  have  been  such  a  troublesome 
son.  1  am  going  to  be  ever  so  good, 
and  I  don't  want  another  rabbit.  Do 
you  think  if  we  took  this  one  back,  we 
could  get  a  little  cap  instead.  " 


MARINELLO  BEAUTY  SHOP 

233  Post  St.    Fifth  Floor. 

Wrinkles,  flabby  skin,  fallen  muscles,  double 
chin,  coarse  pores,  muddy  skin,  pimples  and 
all  facial  defects  removed  by  the  only  licensed 
Mariiiello  specialists  in  San  Francisco;  treated 
samei  as  my-  shops  at  .366  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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ART  METAL  CRAFTSMANSHIP 
Handrvrought    Silver,    Copper,  Bronze 

Let  us  submit  designs  and  estimates 
on  all  metal  art  goods  for  your  home 
Lessons  Given 
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AATT^A/rrrXT .  avoid  business  disaster  by  investigating  thoroughly 
vv  v^iViriyiM  .  THIS  institution 

Mrs.  Roberta  N.  Lewis  is  in  charge  of  the  Woman's  Department  of  the  Equitable  Life  of  New  York.  Employ- 
ment will  be  provided  for  women  of  character  who  are  anxious  to  succeed  and  a  wonderful  opening  in  professional  life 
is  thus  made  possible.  College  women,  teachers,  nurses  and  especially  club  women,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call 
or  write  for  particulars.  EQUITABLE  WOMAN'S  DEPARTMENT, 

210  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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What  About  the  Woman? 


(Continued  from  page  seven) 
to  our  sympathetic  ears.    It  was  a  priv- 
ilege so  to  speak  to  foreigners  from  a 
distant  land. 

Only  a  few  days  before  I  had 
walked  across  the  fields  to  her  farm.  It 
was  such  a  neat  little  place.  The  one- 
story  house  of  whitewashed  mortar,  per- 
haps two  or  three  hundred  years  old.  In 
the  fashion  of  the  country,  the  same  roof 
covered  human  and  animal  quarters.  All 
lived  happily,  the  old  people  and  the 
younger  generation  together.  Marie 
proudly  exhibited  her  baby  boy,  and  its 
wonderful  "city"  baby  carriage,  the  only 
one  like  it  in  the  whole  neighborhood. 

All  was  scintillating  sunshine.  Even 
at  moments  the  overhanging  cloud  barely 
darkened  the  sky. 

"Oh,  Mademoiselle,  you  who  know  the 
world,  you  do  not  think  this  war  could 
befall  us?  We  don't  want  it.  We  are  so 
happy.  My  Josef  would  have  to  go  the 
very  first  day,  if  the  government  orders 
a  mobilization.  \\  hy,  it  seems  as  though 
he  had  only  just  come  back  from  his 
three  years'  military  service !  Those  were 
hard  years,  but  now,  to  think  of  his 
going  off,  to  be  shot  among  the  first. 
Always  the  youngest  ones  are  shot  first. 
He  will  be  in  the  reserves  right  back  of 
the  active  army — those  now  doing  their 
service.  And  my  baby.  What  use  to 
have  him  grow  up  into  a  fine  man?  He 
will  only  have  to  go  as  his  father  does. 
Our  fathers  and  mothers  went  through 
the  70's." 

I  tried  to  comfort  her,  and  left  her 
with  the  smile  once  more  in  her  eyes. 

But  now  the  blow  had  fallen.  Down 
in  this  little  primitive  Brittany  village, 
we  were  close  to  the  throbbing  heart  of 
the  French  people.  That  night,  the  sun 
set  in  a  smurky  red  sky ;  there  was 
weeping  and  wailing. 

A  few  days  later,  while  the  mobiliza- 
tion was  at  its  height,  I  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  pass  allowing  me  to  get  back 
to  Paris.  Instead  of  the  customary  eight, 
I  spent  twenty-two  hours  on  that  train, 
filled,  with  the  exception  of  my  compart- 
ment, by  red  and  blue  uniformed  troops 
joining  their  regiments.  All  along  the 
line  we  saw  thousands,  millions,  I  should 
say,  swarming  out  of  stations  like  bees 
out  of  a  hive,  overflowing  dilapidated 
third-class  carriages  and  even  cattle 
trains.  Many  of  the  cars  were  gaily  decor- 
ated with  flags,  greens  and  flowers,  and 
some  had  jocose  inscriptions  in  chalk, 
such  as : 

"Train  de  Plaiscir  pour  Berlin  :  aller  et 


retour  gratuit."  (Excursion  train  to 
Berlin;  free  round  trip);  or: 

"Nous  reviendrons  avec  la  tete  de 
Guillaume!"  (We'll  come  back  with 
William's  head!)  emphasized  by  a  cari- 
catured head  featuring  the  formidable 
mustache,  and  "Au  revois  mais  pas 
.Adieu  !"  ( Au  revoir  but  not  goodbye  !j 

Strains  of  glorious,  thrilling  Marseil- 
laise filled  the  air.  "Allons,  Enfantes  de 
la  Patrie,  le  jour  de  glorie  est  arrive." 

There  was  little  sadness  among  these 
brave  men,  but  much  of  gaiety,  forced,  no 
doubt,  as  were  the  smiles  about  the 
quivering  lips  of  the  women  grouped 
about  the  stations.  Only  once  did  I 
outwardly  see  what  I  knew  must  have 
been  in  the  hearts  of  many.  In  the  great 
station  of  Tours,  which  seemed  to  be 
the  scene  of  particular  activity,  I  saw 
a  tear-stained  woman  of  about  thirty 
step  up  to  the  train  just  as  it  was  about 
to  pull  off.  Down  from  the  train  jumped 
a  big  soldier  man,  still  rather  uncom- 
fortable in  his  recently  donned  uniform. 
Under  his  arm  he  had  a  great  bundle 
wrapped  in  newspaper — extra  clothing, 
no  doubt,  urged  on  him  by  his  wife,  or 
sweetheart,  perhaps  she  was.  Anyhow, 
she  was  his  woman,  and  he  was  her  man. 
In  their  clinging  together  I  saw  them 
like  the  one  human  being  they  were, 
typifying  man  and  woman  the  world 
over. 

Even  in  the  natural  course  of  events, 
death  would  separate  them  all  too  soon, 
but  why,  why  this  unnecessary  parting? 
For  the  man,  a  gallant  death  might 
speedily  claim  him;  for  the  woman,  the 
lonely  path  stretched  long  and  dreary. 

At  Deau\illc,  into  which  I  was  plunged 
as  the  fashionable  seaside  resort  was 
being  transformed  with  cinematograi)h 
rajjidity  into  a  nucleus  of  hospitals,  1 
marvelled  at  the  sangfroid  of  the 
women.  Many  of  those  who  turned  to 
the  work  of  caring  for  the  wounded 
were  foreigners,  like  myself,  face  to  face 
with  a  war  instead  of  a  gay,  luxurious 
season,  lint  those  who  slaved  the  liard- 
est,  who  seemed  most  stoical  in  bearing 
the  sight  ()f  the  mangled  forms  as  they 
were  lifted  from  the  trains  to  the  autos 
and  trucks  waiting  to  take  them  to  the 
hospital,  were  the  little,  frail,  delicately 
nurtured  French  women.  I  wondered 
how,  thinking  of  their  own  dear  ones, 


they  could  endure  the  sight  of  the 
wounds. 

Ah,  that  was  just  it,  they  were  think- 
ing of  their  dear  ones,  and  in  this  serv- 
ice, they  were  casting  their  bread  upon 
the  waters,  hoping  their  own  would 
receive  the  same  loving  care. 

If  a  soldier  died,  no  matter  how 
lowly  he  was,  with  his  family  impos- 
sible to  reach,  he  was  laid  out  by  tender 
hands.  The  dreaded  tetanos  (lock-jaw) 
claimed  many  wounded  during  the  early 
part  of  the  war.  In  our  hospital,  in- 
stalled in  the  once  gay  Casino,  we  had 
several  deaths.  In  each  case,  it  was 
impossible,  owing  to  crippled  telegraph 
and  train  service,  or  most  of  all,  to 
the  poverty  of  the  soldiers'  families,  for 
any  relatives  to  be  present  at  the 
funeral.  Nevertheless,  each  man,  if  a 
Catholic,  was  given  the  rites  of  the 
Church,  carefully  laid  out  in  a  little 
.make-shift  chapel,  once  the  coat-room 
of  the  Casino.  There  were  flowers  in 
plenty,  and  always  the  flag  to  deck  the 
casket. 

In  the  procession  of  mourners  behind 
the  hearse  creaking  up  to  the  cemeterj- 
on  the  side  of  the  wooded  Normandy 
hill,  walked  women,  many  women  al- 
ways. They,  too,  were  doing  this  for 
their  own  dear  ones,  praying  that  their 
boys,  far  away,  might  also  have  tiic 
same  death  with  loving  hands  to  min- 
ister to  them,  rather  than  to  perish, 
God  knows  where  and  how,  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. 

#     #  ^ 

FRIENDS— EVERYBODY 
Everywoman   requests   that  you 
send  magazines  and  all  good  read- 
ing matter,  songs,  etc.,  to  the  en- 
campment at  Tanforan. 

Our   Soldier    Boys    need  every- 
thing fine  you  can  send  them. 


LEANDRO  CAMPANARI 

Vocal  Studio 

SCOTTISH   RITE  TEMPLE 

SUTTER  STREET 
AT  Van  Ness 


EyERY WOMAN 
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SOME  LIBERTY-LOAN  ITEMS 

L11!1-:R'1\'  loan  sales  on  the  xXevv 
Viirk  Stock  Exchange  for  the 
month  of  August  totaled  $19,595,- 
000.  The  transactions  in  Liberty  Loan 
bonds  exceeded  the  combined  sales  of 
all  foreign  loans  on  the  exchange  by  over 
a  millian  and  a  half. 

Reports  from  all  over  the  country  indi- 
cate that  banks  and  bankers  and  bond 
houses,  newspapers  and  other  pjeriodicals 
and  the  Liberty  Loan  committees  and 
other  organizations  and  individuals  who 
were  so  patriotically  active  and  efficient 
in  promoting  the  sale  of  the  first  issue 
of  Liberty  Loan  bonds  are  getting  pre- 
pared and  holding  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  make  the  second  issue  as  great 
a  success  as  the  first. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  second 
issue  of  Liberty  Loan  bonds  may  differ 
in  some  respects  from  the  bonds  of  the 
first  issue,  in  that  they  may  bear  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  and  be  subject  to 
the  superincome  tax,  the  question  of  con- 
verting the  bonds  of  the  first  issue  into 
bonds  of  the  second  is  receiving  a  great 
deal  of  consideration. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  AIcAdoo  has 
suggested  that  holders  of  interim  certifi- 
cates who  desire  to  convert  their  pur- 
chase into  bonds  of  the  second  issue  hold 
their  certificates  and  turn  them  in  in  ex- 
change for  bonds  of  the  second  issue 
rather  than  secure  their  bonds  of  the  first 
issue  and  turn  them  in  in  exchange.  Xo 
charge  will  i)e  made  for  such  exchange. 

A  question  has  arisen  as  to  within 
what  time  the  holders  of  a  liberty-loan 
bond  of  the  first  issue  can  exercise  the 
right  of  conversion  into  a  bond  of  the 
second  issue.  Until  the  pending  bill  has 
become  a  law  and  the  details  of  the  sec- 
ond issue  of  liberty-loan  bonds  are  defin- 
itely settled  the  question  may  be  con- 
sidered as  largely  academic.  Secretary 
McAdoo  will  issue  in  due  time  a  state- 
ment covering  the  matter. 

Some  financial  writers  say  that  wonder 
was  expressed  that  $2,000,000,000  worth 
of  liberty  bonds  affected  the  money  mar- 
ket of  the  country  so  little,  but  that  the 
wonder  has  ceased,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  awakened  credit  of  the  United 
States  can  absorb  many  billion  dollars 
more  without  making  a  ripple  in  the 
money  market. 

^ 

Unnecessary. — "If  you  want  a  comfort 
in  the  house,  get  one  of  these  instantane- 
ous heaters.  It  keeps  the  whole  family 
in  hot  water  all  the  time." 

"Don't  need  it.  My  wife  attends  to 
that." — Baltimore  "American." 


ADELE  MILLAR 

i)i-:KM.\T()r,<)i;isT 

J5  years'  fxpt-rifuce  lii-re 
aiul  abroad. 
DEEP  WRINKLE 
TREATMENT 
Face  Lifting 
Dyeing;  Restoring; 
lileaching. 
IGRO  HAIR  SHAMPOO 

(tar  jelly) 
1  >ry  or  oily  hair.  Dandrufif. 
<  ►w?i  laboratory  for  Sixty 
Adele  Millar  Toilet  Prep- 
arations. 
ADELE  MILLAR. 
166  Geary  St..  Kearny  4069. 


LOUISE  AHLBORN 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Twelve  Years  Experience  in  Europe 

Tone  Production  —  Opera  and  Concert 
Repertoire 

AVAILABLE   FOR  CONCERTS 

Studio,  1320  California  Street 
Phone  Prospect  4790 


Joseph  George  Jacobson 


PIANIST-TEACHER 


Pupil   of    Philip    Scharwenka.    Felix  Dreyschock, 
Albert   Friedenthal,    Berlin.  Germany. 


STUDIO: 

1276  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


Tel.   Franklin  1746 


(Near  Leavenworth) 


Residence.  Fillmore  2175  Office,   Sutter  2130 

Residence:   1841  DEVISADERO  ST. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

OSTEOPATHIST 

MASKEY'S    BLDG.  Office  Hours 

46  Kearny  Street         U  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 
San    Francisco.    Cal.  Other  Hours  by  App'm't 


Sutter  7356 

DR.  B.  B.  MASTEN 

PHYSICIAN  AND  SURGEON 
318  Elkan  Gunst  Building 

323  Geary,  cor.  Powell 
Specialty:  San  Francisco 

Plastic  Facial  Cosmetic  Surgery 


Clayton  Herringlon  Ernest  A.  Clausen 

Herrington  &  Clausen 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW 
817  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Jpacific  (Toast 
Mluslcal  !^eview 

Leading  Weef^l])  Periodical  of  the 
Pacific  Coast 

ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


You  can  keep  informed  as  to  musical 
events  and  progress  for  less  than  four 
cents  per  week.  Our  advertising  columns 
are  a  directory  for  musicians. 


52  issues  b])  subscription,  $2.00 
per  cop}),  lOc 

Alfred  Metzger,  Editor 

Tenth  Floor,  Kohler  &  Chase  Bldg. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Marine  \'icw 


F.    r>,    Krikson,  Manager 


Telephone  Sutter  2290 


Wiltshire  Hotel 

340-346  STOCKTON  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


With  Bath,  $1.50  Per  Day  Up 


A  Limited  Number  of  Rooms  with  Bath,  $1.00  Up 


Catering  to  People  of  Refinement 
A  la  Carte  or   American  Plan 


111   the   Midst   of   the  Shops 
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CATHEDRAL    OF  RHEIMS 

Towards  tlie  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury the  Catliedral  of  Rheims  was  first 
built.  But  together  with  the  pastor  who 
constructed  it,  it  was  destroyed  b}-  the 
ancestors  of  the  same  people  who  have 
destroyed  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims  now. 

Fifteen  centuries  ago  it  was  rebuilt 
and  dedicated  in  862 — then  repaired  a 
hundred  years  later,  after  having  again 
suffered  reverses — indeed  it  would  seem 
that  these  mighty  edifices  built  by  man 
emulate  his  own  life  by  the  same  changes 
through  strife  and  ignorance  which  he 
sufifers  from. 

After  rebuilding  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury and  a  conflagration  in  1210  the 
cathedral  was  rebuilt  as  it  has  remained 
till  our  day;  but  never  finished.  It  still 
required  over  three  hundred  years  more 
work  to  complete  it. 

In  1882  the  Pope  prescribed  a  collec- 
tion of  art  in  all  Christendon  for  the  mas- 
terpiece of  Rheims.  This  masterpiece 
therefore  belongs  to  the  whole  Christian 
world. 

In  all  the  centuries  the  great  church 
has  never  been  free  from  scaffolding, 
the  work  never  ceasing ;  carving,  sculpt- 
uring, carving;  everywhere,  until  little 
by  little  all  the  stone  was  being  turned 
into  form  and  shape  under  the  inspired 
efforts  of  the  great  men  of  all  time,  one 
after  the  other. 

Many  books  have  been  written  on  this 
universal  work  of  art;  but  no  words  can 
describe  its  beauties  or  its  wonders  in 
accomplishment. 


IMPERIAL 

The  Leading  San  Francisco 
Motion  Picture  Theatre 

Market  Street  bet.  6th  and  7th 


A  DISCOVERY 

New  French  Town. — The  geography 
lesson  was  about  to  begin,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  it  was  France. 

Accordingly,  the  teacher  started  off 
with  the  question  :  "Xow  in  this  present 
terrible  war,  who  is  our  principal  ally?" 

"France,"  came  the  answer  from  a 
chorus  of  voices. 

"Quite  right,"  said  the  teacher,  beam- 
ing. "Now  can  any  of  you  give  me  the 
name  of  a  town  in  France?" 

A  small  boy  at  the  back  of  the  class 
almost  fell  over  in  his  eagerness  to  tell; 
"Somewhere,"  he  said,  breathlessly." — 
Pittsburg  "Chronicle-Telegraph." 

.J*    4*  4» 

Not  So  Easy. — Here  is  a  story  our 
wounded  boys  have  brought  back  from 
the  front  about  Sir  Douglas  Haig. 

Sir  Douglas  was,  some  few  weeks  ago, 
in  a  great  hurry  to  get  to  a  certain  place. 
He  found  his  car,  but  the  chauffeur  was 
missing.  .So  Sir  Douglas  got  in  the  car 
and  drove  ofif  by  himself.  Then  the  driver 
a]>peared  and  saw  the  car  disappearing  in 
the  distance. 

"(ireat  Scot !"  cried  the  driver,  "there's 
'Aig  a-driving  my  car!" 

"Well,  get  even  with  him,"  said  a 
Tommy,  standing  by,  "and  go  and  fight 
one  of  'is  battles  for  him. — "Tit-Bits." 


BEAUTIFUL  FAITH 

A  Young  Financier. — A  pretty  young 
schoolmarm  wro  teaches  a  first-grade 
class  in  a  school  of  the  northwest  section 
of  the  city  is  telling  a  funny  story  on  her- 
self that  happened  just  before  the  close  of 
the  term.  .She  had  some  visitors  on  the 
afternoon  in  (juestion,  and  thought  she 
would  show  them  what  a  good  class  she 
had.  Calling  on  a  bright  little  fellow  at 
the  rear  of  the  room,  she  said  to  him: 
"Johnny,  if  I  gave  you  two  cents  and 
your  father  gave  you  three  cents,  how- 
much  would  you  have?" 

"Seven,"  promptly  replied  Johnny. 

The  teacher  blushed  painfully,  Init 
thought  she  would  try  again:  "Yon  can't 
have  understood  me,  Johnn}^  Now  listen, 
and  I  will  repeat  the  question.  If  I  gave 
you  two  cents  and  your  father  gave  you 
three,  how  much  would  you  have?" 

"Seven,"  said  Johnny  again,  and  with 
the  same  prom]>tness. 

"I  am  surprised  at  you,  Johnny,"  said 
the  teacher.  "How  on  earth  would  you 
have  seven?" 

"I  got  two  in  me  pocket,"  said  Johnny. 
— Chicago  "News." 

^ 

iVncestral  Pride  Crushed. —  He — -"My 
ancestors  came  over  in  the  Mayflower." 

She — "It's  lucky  they  did;  the  immi- 
gration laws  are  a  little  stricter  now." — 
Yale  "Record." 


A.  BELTRAMI,  Manager 
(Formerly  with  Louis'  Fashion  Restaurant) 

Gus'  Fashion  Re^aurant 

Fish  and  Game  a  Specialty 

Meals  Served  a  la  Carte,  Also  Regular  Dinner  with  Wine  $1.00 
Telephone  Kearny  4536 


From  8  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M. 
OPEN    EVERY  DAY 


65  POST  STREET,  Near  Market  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"GIFTS" 


Artistic,  Useful  and  Inexpensive  for  Him  and  for  Her 
INSTRUCTIONS  IN  CHINA  PAINTING  EXPERT  FIRING 


OUR  CERAIVIIC  SHOP 


BELLA  DORLAND  JENKINS 


GREETING  CARDS 


486  SUTTER,  AT  POWELL 


MULTIGRAPHING 


FOR  ECONOMY,  MULTIGRAPH  YOUR  PROGRAMS,  MENU  CARDS, 
CIRCULAR  LETTERS,  ANNOUNCEMENT  CARDS,  ETC. 
My  work  is  neat — (|uick — accurate.    Typewriting  exactly  imitated.  Pica 
or  Elite  type.    Names  and  addresses  inserted  on  form  letters  so  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  personal  letters. 
This  is  important,  for  a  personal  letter  produced  at  a  form  letter  rate  means  more  business  at  less  expense. 
STENOGRAPHY  —  TYPEWRITING  —  LETTERS  —  SPECIFICATIONS  —  MANUSCRIPTS  —  SCENARIOS,  ETC. 

CORA  L.  COLBROTH 

OFFICE,  1114  HEARST  (EXAMINER)  BLDG.  TELEPHONE  KEARNY  612 


\ 


EV  ERYWOM  AN 
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TUBERCULOSIS 
(Continued  from  page  twenty-three) 
deg^ree,  and  presumably  this  contributes 
to  his  genius  and  the  expression  of  that 
quality. 

This  is  a  prodigious  subject  and  worthy 
much  greater  scope  than  my  editor  is  at 
the  present  time  wilHng  to  accord.  Sonic 
day  I  shall  go  into  the  matter  more 
thoroughly  and  endeavor  to  do  it  greater 
justice  for  it  has  more  angles  than  1 
can  at  this  time,  and  in  such  limited 
space,  define. 

Rut  the  indisputable  fact  is,  tuber- 
culosis in  whatever  form  has  not  been 
conquered.  We  know  the  germ,  we  may 
stain  and  view  it  microscopically,  we  may 
incubate  it  by  the  millions,  but  no 
serum,  no  reactionary  force  has  yet  been 
discovered  that  will  conquer  the  bac- 
terium tuljcrculosis. 

'J*  "i* 
THE  WHITE-RIBBON  AMBULANCE 

THE  first  white-ril)])i)n  ambulance  is 
ready  for  its  call  to  I-'rance.  It  was 
brought  to  National  \V.  C.  T.  I  . 
heathjuarters  Saturday,  August  25,  and  a 
photograph  taken.  The  seven  sergeants 
of  Ambulance  Company  No.  9  were 
grouped  with  the  car,  and  white  ribbon 
streamers  floated  with  the  stars  and 
stripes  at  the  front.  Miss  Gordon,  Na- 
tional W.  C.  T.  U.  president,  formally 
presented  the  ambulance,  expressing  the 
hope  that  it  might  be  under  the  care  of 
Captain  Dr.  S.  V.  lialderston,  it  was  ac- 
cepted by  Lauris  Eek,  ranking  sergeant. 
The  ambulance  accommodates  four 
stretchers  and  its  engine  is  the  finest 
made.  The  boys  in  khaki  i)ronounced  it 
a  "dream"  and  a  "dandy."  Money  for 
the  ambulance  poured  in  so  promptly 
and  generously  from  state  and  local 
uni(jns  and  from  individual  contributors 
that  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  enough  on  hand 
to  place  an  order  for  a  second  car  and 
this  will  be  done. 

^         ;^  .-J* 

How  Dad  Compromised. — "When  you 
and  your  wife  have  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion," sad  the  father  who  was  giving  ad- 
vice to  his  newly  married  son,  "and  you 
are  right,  and  you  are  unable  to  per- 
suade her  that  you  are  right,  you  must 
com])romise.  To  illustrate  my  point  1 
will  give  you  a  little  experience  of  my 
own.  One  summer  your  mother  wished 
to  spend  the  season  in  Maine,  while  I 
was  anxious  to  go  to  the  Adirondacks." 

"And  how  did  you  compromise, 
father?" 

"Well,  we  stayed  from  Friday  to  Mon- 
day in  the  Adirondacks,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  the  summer  on  the  Maine  coast." 
— "Youth's  Companion." 


SUTTER  2180 


GEO.  G.  FRASER 
President 


Eraser  Stu6io5 

PORTRAITURE 

116-118  GEARY  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


New  York 


PHILADELPHIA 


St.  Louia 


CHEMICALS 

OF  STANDARD 

PURITY  AND^EXCELLENCE 

Specify  "P-W-R  Original  Packages" 

Powers -Weightman- 
Rosengarten  Co. 
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Qt  Jfrancis 

Geary  Street,  near  Powell 

FIRST  PRODUCTION  PHOTO 
PLAYS 

Splendid  Orchestra 


Cort 

Ellis  &  Market  Streets 
ORIGINAL  NEW  YORK 
PRODUCTIONS 


The  Baldwin  Afanualo. 

The  Ellington  Manualo, 

The  Hamilton  Mcnualo. 

The  Howard  Afanualo. 


YOU  PLAY  the  TRctlUialo 


The  Player  Piano  that  is  all  but  human 

JUST  as  if  playing  the 
piano  —  and  with  the 
same  satisfaction.  Try 
it  at 


310  Sutter  St. 


Phone  Sutter  519 


New  1917  Mms  \mt£»\ 

DdadiaUeSedanTop 


Itwel-'  Six  with  new  Detachable  Top 
l^i&t  Summer  Top  included. 


OUR  new  1917  Detachable  Sedan  Top  gives  you  cozy,  comfortable 
body  equipment  for  the  coldest,  stormiest  veather.   You  can 
change  your  open  touring  car  into  a  winter  car  in  a  few  minutes. 
Perfect  fit  —  no  rattling  possible.    One  solid  unit  with  the  car.  A 
beautiful,  stylish  Sedan.  Whipcord  lined.  Electrically  lighted.  Drop 
plate  windows  in  doors. 

Eight  body  styles  with  the  famous  Biltwel  construction — Special 
Continental  motor — Timken  axles  front  and  rear — multiple  dry  disc 
clutch  —  long,  underslung  springs — Remy  automatic  ignition  —  push 
button  starter — mirror  finish — Everything  In  and  On. 

Touring  car  $1135.  See  these 
cars  at  your  nearest  Velie  dealer's. 

VELIE  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

149  Velie  Place  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 

Catalog  on  Requeit 
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BIGGER-BETTER-MORE  POWER 


WHITE 
HOUSB 

COFFBE 

AND  TEA 

White  House  Coffee  is  put  up  for  those 
who  want  a  dependable  article  of  intrinsic 
value,  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price. 
That  price  is  not  high,  certainly  not  ex- 
travagant, as  your  own  experience  will 
prove.  You  can  buy  White  House  Coffee 
in  any  business  center  of  this  country. 
Its  wonderful  growth  in  sales  in  20  years 
is  the  best  proof  that  its  splendid  standard 
of  quality  is  not  approached  by  other 
brands.  We  offer  it  as  the  best  Coffee 
sold  by  anybody  anywhere. 

White  House  Teas  (5  distinct  flavors) 
are  just  as  good  as  White  House  Cof> 
fee.  Both  Coffee  and  Teas  are  in  the 
"All-Tin"  cans  that  keep  all  goodness 
in,  all  badness  out. 

DWINELL -WRIGHT  CO., 

Principal  Coffee  Roasters, 
BOSTON -CHICAGO. 
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How  the  Texas  Tube  test  happened! 


I 


fT  nettled  Bill  Parr  considerably! 

So  many  Motorists  had  carelessly  stated 
that  "all  Tire  Tubes  are  just  Rubber." 
He  determined  to  show  some  folks  the  difference, 
in  a  way  they  would  never  forget. 

There  were  four  Cars  at  the  door,  and  their 
Owners  or  Drivers  at  his  elbow. 
To  these  he  said, — 

"Boys,— how  strong  do  you  think  this  Goodrich 
Brown  Tube  actually  is  ? 

"Do  you  believe  it  is  strong  enough  to  tow  Mr. 
Oden's  five  passenger  Car,  with  four  people  in  it,  for 
20  blocks? 

"You  don't,  eh ! 

"Well  now  here's  a  bit  of  a  Bet  I  want  to  make 
with  any,  or  all,  of  you. 

"I  will  bet  you  a  Dinner  that  this  little  old  regu- 
lar Goodrich  Tube  (34x4)  will  not  only  tow  Mr. 
Oden's  Car,  but  will  tow  all  three  of  your  Cars, — fully 
))assengered, — through  the  streets,  for  the  full  21  blocks 
(more  than  a  mile  and  a  half) — starting  and  stopping 
;is  many  times  as  the  crowd  makes  it  necessary. 

"I  will, — if  you  Gentlemen  are  agreeable, — line 
up  all  four  of  your  Cars,  right  here  and  now,  take  three 
regular  Goodrich  Tubes  hap-hazard  out  of  their  boxes, 
— tie  one  tube  between  each  two  Cars,  (which  means 
hauling  three  Cars  on  the  first  Tube)  and  tote  You- 
all  that  way  to  "The  Comers." 

"Are  you  willing  to  bet  a  Dinner  that  any  one 
of  the  three  Tubes  will  'go  broke'  on  the  way,  or  show 
a  flaw  which  would  leak  Air,  or  prevent  its  being  used 
for  its  original  Tire  purpose  afterwards? 

"You  are,  eh? 

"Well,— the  Bet's  on ! 

"Come  along,  and  you  be  the  Judges." 


THE  Dinner  was  a  very  Cheerful  Affair. 
As  Oden  said  afterwards  (when  put- 
ting up  his  share  of  the  Bet)  "you  could 
have  bet  me  a  Million  on'  that,  Parr,  and  I'd  have 
taken  you  up, — even  if  I  had  to  borrow  the  Million. 

"I  don't  see  how  the  jlamed  Tubes  ever  did  hold 
out,— especially  going  up  Saco  St.  under  such  a  strain. 

"With  eight  people  in  the  last  three  Cars,— and 
a  total  load  of  over  8,800  pounds  I  sure  thought  to  hear 
something  snap  before  Second  Block. 

"Whaddye  put  into  that  brown  Goodrich  Rubber 
anyhow,  to  make  it  hang  together  like  that?" 

Fritz  said  that  what  puzzled  him  most  was  the 
brown  Rubber  Tubes  "not  being  all  stretched  out  oj 


shape  after  such  a  tug,  even  if  they  did  hang  together 
at  the  finish. 

"Look  you,"  said  he,  "when  we  released  the 
load, — after  the  Haul, — they  instantly  snapped  back 
into  just  three-quarters  of  an  inch  longer  than  they 
were  at  the  start! 

"And  that  ?4  of  an  inch,  they  took  up  again  in 
less  than  two  hours  rest" 


44'\T7"ELL,  boys,"— Bill  Parr   remarked, — as 
he  smoothed  out  a  wrinkle  in  his  well- 
filled  vest,  "that'll  stop  the  Argument 
about  all  Tire  Tubes  being  'just  Rubber,'  won't  it?" 

"If  the  Brown  Stuff  that  toted  all  you  Heavy- 
weights.— and  your  Cars, — for  21  blocks,  without  a 
Sign  of  Heavy  Duty  afterwards,  isn't  something  MORE 
than  'Just  Rubber,'  like  other  Tubes, — then  you'd  bet- 
ter buy  the  'Just  Rubber'  kind  hereafter. 

"I'm  going  to  ask  all  of  you  to  sign  your  names 
to  this  'Texas  Tire  Tube  Test,' — just  to  show  that  you 
have  taken  part  in  a  regidar  Exploit  which  is  mighty 
well  worth  recording." 

So  indeed  they  did,— and  here  is  the  affidavit 


AFFIDAVIT. 

This  certifies  that  we,  the  undersigned,  took 
part  in  and  witnessed,  the  Texas  tube  test  referred 
to  in  the  advertisement  entitled  "How  the  Texas 
Tube  Test  Happened ! " — that  the  test  was  made  on 
date  of  Nov.  11,  at  Waco,  Texas,  the  distance  cov- 
ered being  twenty-one  blocks  and  that  the  result 
was  as  described. 

Signed—     W.  M.  ODEN, 
J.  M.  NASH. 
B.  A.  FRITZ, 
W.  A.  PARR. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  by  W. 
M.  Oden,  J.  M.  Nash,  B.  A.  Fritz  and  W.  A.  Parr, 
this  the  3rd  day  of  May,  A.D.  1916,  at  Waco,  Texas. 
Signed—  J.  G.  WREN, 

Notary  Public, 
McLennon  County,  Texas. 


Now  what  think  You  of  these  GOODRICH  Tire 
Tubes  that  could  bear  up  under  such  a  gruelling  test  ? 

Reflect  that  they  cost  you  no  more  than  the 
"ordinary"  Tubes  you  so  carelessly  accept! 


GOODRICH 
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^^DAYLIGHT  TRIP" 


TEN  HOURS  ride  from  San  Fran- 
cisco— O.  A.  &  E.  Ry.  electric  trains 
to  Sacramento  and 

Pierce- Arrow  Auto  Stage 
to  the  Lake 

$17.50  for  the  round  trip. 
Tickets  good  for  90  days  to  and 
including    Oct.    31,  1917. 
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Oakland,  Antioch&  Eastern  Ry. 

San  Francisco  Depot,  Key  Route  Ferry 
PHONE  SUTTER  2339 
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"'When  It's  Music  or  Pictums.  Co  Where  the  Crowds  Go" 

906  A  MARKET  ST.,      SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


Extension  Telephone  Service 

An  Extension  Telephone  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  home 
by  saving  unnecessary  steps,  time  and  annoyance. 

Connected  with  your  mam  telephone 
it  can  be  placed  m  any  part  of  the  house. 
It  doubles  the  value  of  your  telephone  service. 

The  Cost  Is  Small 
The  Convenience  Great 


THE  PACIFIC  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CO. 


One  of  the  New  Homes  in  St  Francis  Wood 

A  LETTER  TO  THE  HOME  LOVERS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
''Continued  from  this  page  of  September's  Everywoman) 


278  Post  St..  October  1,  1917. 
To  the  Readers  of  Everywoman : 

We  have  again  taken  this  page  to  complete  our 
story  of  ST  FRANCIS  WOOD,  the  wonderful  new 
residence  district  toward  which  so  many  are  looking 
as  the  long  awaited  car  line  through  Twin  Peaks 
Tunnel  nears  completion. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  magazine  we  told  how 
San  Francisco  was  doing  its  part  in  bringing  this 
beautiful  new  region  close  to  the  very  center  of  the 
city,  first  by  its  $4,000,000  Twin  Peaks  Tunnel,  next 
by  a  splendid  system  of  automobile  boulevards  radi- 
ating from  ST  FRANCIS  WOOD,  and  finally  by  the 
new  rapid  transit  car  line  from  our  gates  through  the 
tunnel  to  Market  Street — a  line  which  will  be  com- 
pleted early  next  month. 

Meanwhile  what  have  we,  its  owners,  done  in  the 
transfiguration  of  ST  FRANCIS  WOOD?  More,  far 
more  than  we  can  begin  to  tell  on  the  remainder  of 
this  page.  Many  of  the  finest  trees  of  the  original 
wood,  Monterey  pine,  cypress  and  eucalyptus,  have 
been  preserved ;  the  best  of  gently  winding  streets 
have  been  constructed  and  accepted  by  the  City;  side- 
walks with  distinctive,  artistic  brick  patterns  have  been 
put  down ;  gas  and  water  mains  have  been  so  laid  as  to 
obviate  any  tearing  up  of  the  pavement  for  house  con- 
nections; telephone  and  electric  wires  have  been  placed 
in  conduits — not  a  pole  to  deface  the  streets  of  ST 
FRANCIS  WOOD;  generously  wide  lots  have  been 
provided,  with  adequate  restrictions  to  preserve  the 
sunlight,  and  prevent  the  crowding  which  defaces  the 
older  portions  of  the  city. 


So  much  on  the  side  of  utility.  Still  more  inviting 
are  the  artistic  features  of  ST  FRANCIS  WOOD.  The 
Wood  is,  in  fact,  a  great  private  park  designed  as  a 
setting  for  charming  homes.  Parkways  banked  with 
shrubs  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  brilliant 
with  Rowers,  line  every  street.  Parks,  large  and  small, 
delight  the  eye  with  their  green  lawns  banked  by 
masses  of  shrubbery.  Playgrounds  are  provided  for 
the  children  and  splendid  tennis-courts  for  the  grown- 
ups. All  these  are  to  be  forever  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  residents  of  ST  FRANCIS  WOOD. 

The  gateways,  fountains,  and  similar  architectural 
features  it  is  impossible  adequately  to  describe  in 
words.  Of  these,  the  new  St  Francis  Fountain,  just 
finished  at  a  cost  of  over  $15,000,  and  ornamented  by 
Leo  Lentelli,  the  sculptor  of  the  Court  of  Abundance 
in  the  Exposition,  is  pronounced  by  those  who  know 
to  be  one  of  the  notable  artistic  achievements  of  the 
West. 

In  a  word,  neither  pains  nor  expense  is  being  spared 
in  making  this  garden  spot  for  homes  more  and  more 
deserve  the  praise  of  such  city  planning  experts  as 
United  States  Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands,  who,  in 
a  recently  published  interview,  referred  to  ST  FRAN- 
CIS WOOD  as  "the  finest  residential  property  in  the 
United  States."  But.  more  than  this,  we  want  it  to 
be  of  such  a  drawing  power  that  scores  of  readers  of 
"Everywoman"  will  come  to  look  upon  ST  FRANCIS 
WOOD  as  the  one  ideal  spot  for  an  ideal  future  home. 
We  want  the  time  to  come,  and  come  speedily,  when 
the  question  will  be,  not  "Can  I  afford  to  live  in  ST 
FRANCIS  WOOD?",  but,  rather,  "Can  I  afford  not 
to  do  so?"     Yours  very  respectfully, 

MASON-McDUFFIE  COMPANY. 
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Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilber 

The  Law  and  the  Woman 

Dreams  of  Other  Days 

American  Red  Cross 
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''Internationalism" 
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Brave  Italy 
Is  Calling 


Stand  by 
Her  Now! 


OUR  DADDY  IS  FIGHTING  FOR  YOU! 


"  Everywoman  is  a  valuable  advertising  medium  to  advertisers  wKose 
business  appeals  to  women.  Following  are  reasons  why.  Read  tbem  and 
write  for  our   special   Result  Getting  proposition.     It   will  interest 

and  pay  you. 


(1)  "Everywoman"  is  a  woman's  paper.    It  is  a  fact 

conceded  by  all  that  women  spend  at  least  85% 
of  money  spent  in  the  home 

(2)  "Everywoman"  goes  to  women  direct.    Its  readers 

are  99%  women.  This  avoids  the  expensive  ad- 
vertising waste  resulting  from  buying  space  in  a 
medium  of  more  general  circulation  which  does 
not  reach  perhaps  50'  ,  of  the  sex  you  want  and 
pay  for. 

(3)  "Everywoman"  is  read  by  women  who  are  inter- 

ested in  their  organized  efforts.  Thus  advertisers 
appeal  largely  to  club  women  who  are  conceded 
progressive  and  intelligent,  and  who  are  the  great- 
est "spenders"  among  the  women,  of  any  com- 
munity. 

(4)  "Everywoman's"  subscribers  are  proud  of  feminine 

progress.  They  read  of  this  progress  in  our  mag- 
azine. This  means  thorough  scrutiny  of  its  con- 
tents and  advertisers  s.ecure  greater  benefit  as  a 
result. 

(5)  "Everywoman"  is  printed  on  excellent  paper  and 

advertisements  are  well  placed  as  to  reading  mat- 
ter. These  physical  advantages  produce  a  more 
attractive  and  more  widely  read  advertisement. 

(6)  "Everywoman"  has  broad  scope,  is  fearless,  diversi- 

fied, clean,  non-sectarian  and  non-partisan.    It  has 


no  enemies  who  would  discredit  those  who  adver- 
tise in  its  columns. 

(7)  "Everywoman"  is  the  official  journal  of  the  National 

Council  of  Women,  composed  of  seven  million 
members  through  its  affiliated  associations  in  the 
United  States.  Reciprocity  is  a  strong  factor  to 
advertisers  who  assist  in  its  upbuilding  efforts. 

(8)  "Everywoman,"  because  of  its  official  nature,  is  pre- 

served in  homes  and  clubs  for  years.  This  insures 
to  advertisers  greater  permanency  than  is  usual. 

(9)  "Everywoman,"  besides  estimated  local  readers  of 

more  than  25,000  each  month,  goes  to  1000  clubs 
numbering  over  100,000  women  members.  Local 
advertisers  are  charged  for  local  readers  only. 

(10)  "Everjrwoman's"    subscribers    are    busy  women. 

They  read  this  Magazine  to  the  exclusion,  often, 
of  fiction  and  other  mediums.  The  best  way  to 
reach  them  is  through  the  publication  they  are 
sure  to  read. 

(11)  "Everywoman"  will  establish  an  Advertiser's  Index, 

making  quick  reference  to  any  advertisement  pos- 
sible to  readers  of  this  magazine. 

(10)  "Everywoman,"  through  an  expert,  will  edit  each 
advertisement  free  of  charge,  when  desired. 


The  advertiser  who  reads  the  above  carefully  must  concede  that  not  one  reason  has  been  forced  and  that 
each  and  every  one  constitutes  a  real  advantage,  whether  for  results  or  general  publicity.  It  is  our  purpose  to 
combine  the  natural  advantages  of  this  magazine  with  an  efficient  service  which  will  maintain  permanent  rela- 
tions with  all  earnest  and  far-seeing  advertisers.    The  law  of  mutual  benefit  is  thus  bound  to  prevail. 
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1. 

VALIANT  stood  aloof  from  the -rest 
of  the  revellers  at  the  May 
Festival.  The  other  young'  fel- 
lows with  easy  g'oins?  airs  had  tried  to 
coax  him  into  a  throng  of  girls  who 
fluttered  over  the  Campus  like  a  lot  of 
Magpies  chattering  their  enthusiasm  to 
the  awakening  blossoms  of  a  laggard 
Spring.  But  Valiant  begged  off,  awk- 
wardly, confessing  to  a  total  ignorance 
of  the  requirements  of  such  a  soirree  as 
well  as  to  an  inbred  horror  of  mixing  in 
a  crowd.  It  was  a  feeling  he  could  never 
entirely  overcome ;  in  the  presence  of  a 
crowd  of  young  women  he  felt  himself 
so  hopelessly  bashful  that  he  would  at 
any  time  have  given  all  the  wealth  he 
possessed  to  have  been  on  some  other 
])]anet.  Yet  this  day  he  seemed  to  be 
hesitating.  Some  remarks  the  other  young 
aristocrats  had  made  about  him  "being 
a  dead  one"  hurt  him  more  than  he 
cared  to  confess,  even  to  himself,  as  he 
leaned  his  broad  shoulders  for  a  moment 
against  a  big  cypress  and  shot  an  in- 
dignant glance  in  the  direction  of  tlie 
animated  throng.  Xot  that  he  envied 
anybody  anything;  on  the  contrary  he 
believed  that  everyone  was  entitled  to 
extract  all  the  pleasure  possible  out  of 
life.  But  for  the  first  time,  in  his  rather 
detached  existence,  hearing  just  how  he 
stood  in  the  estimation  of  others  sound- 
ed so  much  like  a  reproof  to  his  sensitive 
nature  that  it  filled  his  heart  with  re- 
sentment against  those  who  did  not  un- 
derstand him  or  sympathize  with  his  lack 
of  social  instinct  or  ability  to  shine 
among  the  gay  young  Sybarites  of  his 
native  town.  It  was  that  slur — and  this 
resentment  swelling  in  his  bosom  which 
started  Phil  Valiant  on  the  road  to 
startling  complications. 

Wiping  Out  a  Slur 
Stimulated  b}-  tins  resentment  a  sud- 
den resolution  took  possession  of  Val- 
iant's soul ;  a  resolution  about  as  incom- 
prehensive  to  the  average  San  Felician 
as  his  former  bashfulness  had  been.  To 
use  his  own  words,  he  resolved  "to  cut 
loose — to  show  these  confounded  intel- 
lectual Lilliputians  that  instead  of  being 
a  'dead  one'  I  am  very  much  alive!" 

.\s  he  stood  there  frowning  Valiant 
ventured  the  a.ssumption  that  he  had 
money  enough  to  do  as  he  pleased,  to 
startle  society — to  distinguish  himself. 
He  reasoned  to  himself  that  to  resign 
from  his  favorite  Aerial  Club  and  to 
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marry  a  girl  without  a  dollar  to  her  name 
would  be  an  extraordinary  accomplish- 
ment in  San  Felice.  Indeed  it  would  i)c 
quite  an  achievement  to  discover  a  girl 
in  San  Felice  who  was  not  an  heiress. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  person  lived  in  San 
Felice  was  sufficient  to  establish  a  high 
commercial  rating  as  well  as  an  exalted 
social  standing.  And  this  arrangement 
now  struck  Valiant  as  too  irritatingly 
one-sided  to  harmonize  with  his  stubborn 
resolution  to  marry  a  penniless  girl.  To 
marry  an  heiress,  he  peevishly  concluded, 
would  be  equivalent  to  burying  himself 
in  the  impenetrable  luxury  of  San  Fe- 
lician gayety  and  sinking  to  the  level  of 
a  common  millionaire !  He  didn't  like 
the  notion.  Neither  did  he  like  the  ag- 
gressive gorgeousness  of  San  F'elice, 
itself,  with  the  supercilious  elegance  of 
which  he  discovered  himself  growing  un- 
accountably too  unsympathetic  for  com- 
fortable reflectioli. 

Complacent  San  Felice 
.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  San  I'elice  had 
always  looked  upon  itself  as  the  most 
aristocratic  suburb  on  San  Francisco 
Iiay.  Individually  its  inhabitants  vied 
with  one  another  in  such  a  spirited  pat- 
ronage of  the  fine  and  useful  arts  so  that 
wiien  their  social  habits  were  examined 
in  the  light  of  candid  criticism  they  were 
generally  conceded  to  be  nothing  less 
than  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  self- 
complacent  privacy  and  arboreal  luxury 
which  blossomed  from  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  landscape  gardening  and  archi- 
tectural elegance  which  characterized  the 
l)iace.  -And,  in  justice  to  Valiant,  men 
of  general  understanding  were  willing  to 
concede  that  a  young  fellow  inheriting 
a  goodly  portion  of  this  exclusive  Para- 
dise might  l)e  permitted  to  regard  So- 
ciety as  an  unmitigated  nuisance  as  well 
as  an  unpardonable  disturbance  to  an 
utilitarian  mind  which  slumbered  along 
in  solitary  isolation,  skeptical  of  the 
fascinating  subterfuges  which  had  often 
been  intended  to  entice  a  handsome  fel- 
low from  his  too  stolid  indifference  to  the 
wiles  of  San  Felician  heiresses.  So,  this 
day,  when  Valiant  made  up  his  mind  to 
"cut    loose,"    and    permitted    his  rebel 


thoughts  to  wander  in  the  direction  of 
the  quaint  old  Observatory  which  tower- 
ed in  stately  solitude  upon  an  isolated 
hill  he  was  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
most  biting  analysis  of  human  life  that 
had  ever  been  presented  to  the  San  Fe- 
lician mind. 

Cupid  in  Solitude 

The  Observatory,  of  course,  was  mere- 
ly incidental :  Near  by,  and  shrinking 
away  from  the  cool  winds  of  the  Bay 
ofT  into  the  green  terraced  hills  of  the 
suburbs,  where  it  looked  benignly  down 
upon  the  Golden  Gate,  nestled  the  modest 
little  bungalow  of  the  daintiest  wisp  of 
a  girl  \'aliant  had  ever  dared  talk  to  for 
more  than  a  minute  during  the  whole 
of  his  retiring  life.  And  as  a  matter  of 
fact  Valiant  was  not  altogether  alone  in 
his  estimate  of  this  young  lady's  at- 
tractions. If  any  unprejudiced  person  in 
San  Felice  had  been  asked  to  name  the 
happiest,  the  wittiest,  or  the  most  inter- 
esting girl  around  the  whole  Bay  the 
reply  would,  undoubtedly,  have  been : 
"Avis  Sapiens." 

The  onlv  local  reflection  against  Avis 
was  that  she  could  never  possibly  hope 
to  become  one  of  the  San  Felice  heir- 
esses. And  this  handicap  was  sufficient 
to  api)arently  dis(|ualify  her  in  the  minds 
of  some  from  ever  aspiring  to  a  desir- 
able catch.  Indeed  Avis  may  have  en- 
tertained such  an  o])inion  of  herself,  judg- 
ing from  the  heartiness  with  which  she 
tortured  her  many  admiring  suitors.  And 
yet  it  was  this  artless  indifference,  per- 
haps, which  did  more  than  anything  else 
to  thaw  Valiant's  own  frosty  isolation 
and  cause  him  to  ardently  consider  Avis 
as  the  only  girl  in  San  Felice  whose 
worldly  possessions  were  illusive  enough 
to  make  her  really  worth  while.  Hav- 
ing known  her  since  childhood  he  had  her 
sized  up  as  a  natural,  unsophisticated, 
young  creature  who  rose  above  environ- 
ment and  displayed  an  adorable  disregard 
of  conventional  artifice.  He  knew  that 
her  knowledge  of  this  world  had  been 
largely  acquired  from  constant  associa- 
tion with  a  patriarchal  father  who  had 
aband(jned  the  Ministry  and  spent  most 
of  his  time  investigating  the  Heavens 
from  the  old  theological  Observatory ; 
and  to  his  conception  of  harmony  this 
arrangement  seemed  perfect,  judging,  as 
he  did,  that  the  complimentary  require- 
ment of  one  who  directed  his  daughter's 
thoughts  heavenward  on  Sunday  necessi- 
tated a  sound  understanding  of  astron- 
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omical  laws.  Hence,  tcj  \'aliaiit's  aes- 
thetical  jiulj^ment,  tlie  astronomer's 
daughter  appealed  with  a  fine  sugges- 
tion of  proportion  as  a  retiring  cherub 
pluclced  from  the  Summer  sunshine  and 
reflected  into  his  matrimonial  mirror  as 
an  indispensable  vision  in  the  u])keep  oi 
his  dogged  determination  to  api)ropriate 
none  other  than  Avis  to  join  him  in  the 
sentimental  enjoyment  of  the  hap])y 
memories  which  clustered  round  his  old 
Colonial  home. 

Help  Wanted 

Valiant's  musings  were  manifestly  sel- 
fish ;  but  when  A'aliant  wanted  anything 
he  wanted  it  badly.  In  a  heart-to-heart 
encounter  he  was  as  fearless  as  he  was 
bashful  in  a  crowd.  lie  now  believed 
that  he  wanted  Avis  to  help  carry  out 
his  resolution  ;  so  whirling  around  de- 
fiantly he  sw^ung  away  like  a  gladiator 
in  the  direction  of  Observatory  Hill. 

\\'inding  his  way  along  the  serpentine 
path,  overhung  with  live-oak  and  scented 
with  bay  leaves,  he  looked  up  at  the  rob- 
bins  flitting  from  bow  to  bow  and  amour- 
ously  teetering  on  slender  wild  rose 
stalks,  willing  to  convince  himself  that 
Xature  was  co-o])erating  with  him  to 
promote  the  accomplishment  of  his  pure- 
ly selfish  mission.  .\  little  to  the  right 
he  could  hear  the  mild  sj)lash  of  a  brook 
tumbling  into  a  thin  granite  basin  and 
gurgling  its  lifjuid  music  in  harmony  with 
the  low  voice  of  a  girl  hiuuming  to  her 
virgin  fancies  as  she  carelessly  moved 
among  the  agitated  shrubber)'  atremble 
in  the  mid-day  breeze. 

Where  a  large  fallen  cypress  spanned 
the  brook  and  formed  a  tempting  rustic 
bridge  he  wabbled  along  gingerly,  gazing 
into  the  crystal  pool  beneath.  The  over- 
hanging foliage,  shot  with  jjatines  of  sun- 
shine, were-  drifting  iiito  an  inverted 
cloud  flecked  heaven,  dini])ling  into  soft 
prismatic  brilliance  and  dissolving  into 
an  amber  sunset  at  either  side  of  the 
pool.  Then  out  of  the  watery  distance 
a  pair  of  sly  eyes  peeked  u])  thrcnigh  the 
clouds  at  the  other  in(|uiring  reflection 
and  seemed  to  ri])])le  away  in  a  litpiid, 
melodious  laugh.  The  strong  light  from 
above,  sifting  through  a  glory  of 
tresses,  began  decomixjsing  into  a  soft 
yellow  circle,  like  a  halo  round  the  head 
of  a  Lippi  virgin,  and  flashed  into  relief 
the  coquettish  features  of  contented  girl- 
hood unconscious  of  the  beauty  slie  re- 
flected. 

Valiant  looked  nj)  (piickly  to  the  ele- 
vated bank  ahead.  Then  back  to  the  o])- 
|)osite  bank.     Losing  his  balance  in  the 


movement  his  feet  slipi)ed  in  four  difl'er- 
enl  directions  and  he  found  himself,  pres- 
ently, submerged  to  the  arm  ])its  ni  the 
surprised  pool  beneath. 

"A  little  too  cool  for  bathing,"  rip- 
pled a  tantalizing  voice  as  a  young  girl's 
head  ])eeked  from  behind  a  boulder  at 
the  incongruous  figure  in  the  pool  and  a 
])air  of  red  lips  parted  gracefully  into 
waves  of  merry  laughter. 

"Vou  can  estimate  the  distance  a  body 
falls  by  the  difference  between  the  time 
it  strikes  bottom  and  the  time  of  the  re- 
port," replied  Valiant,  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit that  anything  could  happen  to  him  in 
his  present  mood  without  a  correspond- 
ing gain  in  useful  information. 

"And  I  suppose  the  density  of  a  moist 
body  may  be  estimated  from  the  time 
consigned  in  evaporation,"  suggested 
Avis  academically. 

"  'No  foolin',  '  "  ac(|uisccd  Valiant  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  situation  to  drive 
his  mission  forward  and  looking  ruefully 
at  his  dripping  figure:  "Is  there  a  sun 
parlor  handy?" 

"You  may  sit  in  the  Observatory — 
father  won't  object." 

Impressing  Avis 

Valiant  straightened  up  and  threw  his 
shoulders  back  as  though  the  suggestion 
were  a  threat.  lie  recalled  the  old  man's 
oppo.sition  to  a  number  of  the  young 
sprigs  of  San  Felice  and  it  flashed  across 
his  mind  that  he  might  encounter  a 
similar  barrier  himself.  \  stroll  on  the 
lawn  has  got  that  beat  a  mile,"  he  de- 
murred, manouvering  to  ])ostpone  the 
parental  interview  until  he  had  settled 
the  more  important  details  with  the 
young  lady  herself. 

The  fluctuating  character  of  the  scenes 
that  followed  this  suggestion  are  more 
easily  imagined  than  described.  At  first 
.\vis  was  decidedly  skeptical — her  pleas- 
ant railery  keei)ing  \"aliant's  tempera- 
ment wavering  from  the  chills  to  ])rickly 
heat,  r.ut  finally  she  compromised,  with 
assumed  reluctance,  saying,  in  a  low- 
voice,  and  with  her  eyes  ])ensively  gazing 
into  the  shapeless  future:  "If  daddie 
raises  no  objection, — why — I'll  tell  vcni 
after  dimier." 

It  seemed  a  little  difficult  for  the  girl 
to  concede  so  much;  but  the  nioment  she 
had  given  her  conditional  answer  she 
brightened  u])  and  danced  around  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  him  capable  of  facing 
a  herd  of  bufifalo,  to  beard  a  dozen  lions 
in  their  den,  to  overcome  the  opposition 
of  ten  thousand  eccentric  fathers  to  his 
eligibility  as  a  son-in-law.    His  enthusi- 


asm was  unflagging.  He  tackled  the  as- 
tronomer courageously  that  evening  after 
dinner  and  held  his  own  so  well  that  he 
was  more  than  certain  of  success.  Still, 
when  the  astronomer  did  give  his  answer 
the  wdiole  matter  was  again  referred  to 
.\vis  with  the  pf)ssibility  of  other  com- 
])lications  to  ensue. 

Courage  Captures  Father 

"1  shall  regard  my  daughter's  judg- 
ment final,  Mr.  Valiant,"  the  old  astron- 
omer answered,  weighing  his  words  slow- 
ly, as  they  discussed  the  subject  before 
the  Elizabethan  fireplace  aftej-  the  even- 
ing meal.  "I  knew  your  parents  very 
well.  Your  father  was — I  don't  know 
just  how  to  put  it;  but  your  mother — she 
was  an  admirable  woman."  S(|uinting 
earnestly  at  \'aliant  for  some  moments 
as  if  he  were  studying  the  convolutions 
on  the  surface  of  Mars  the  old  man  con- 
cluded :  "You  resemble  her,  somewhat — " 

"Thank  you.  Doctor,"  began  X'aliant, 
(piite  comfortably. 

"About  the  eyes,  I  mean,"  interrupted 
Sapiens.  "Your  forehead  and  nose,  too, 
seem  to  remind  me  of  her."  Then  he 
began  lacing  and  unlacing  his  fingers, 
his  great  head  bowed,  his  mind  ajjpar- 
ently  weighing  the  future  of  the  Uni- 
verse. Straightening  uj)  and  sitting  out 
on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  chair  and 
glancing  pathetically  into  Valiant's  eyes:' 
"I  hope  it'll  be  all  right — let  Avis  con- 
sider it  carefully.  But,  pshaw!  that  chin 
of  yours  should  carry  you  through  !" 

Valiant's  heart  beat  (piickly.  "I  shall 
regard  your  approval.  Sir,"  he  began,  in 
his  most  deferential  manner  when  a  thing 
happened  which  threw  him  into  confusion 
and  changed  the  entire  current  of  his  life. 
"Excuse  me.  Valiant!"  interrupted  Mr. 
Sapiens,  excitedly,  springing  to  his  feet 
and  running  to  the  window.  "Look! 
look!  there  he  is — Mars!  Mars!  1  know 
those  are  gardens— TRUCK  GARDENS  ! 
1  luust  hurry  to  the  Observatory,"  and 
with  a  soft  gray  hat  jnilled  down  over  his 
ears  he  strode  buoyantly,  almost  tri- 
lunphantly  out  into  the  night. 

X'aliant  sat  bolt  u])right,  and  looked 
after  the  retreating  figure  with  wide  open 
eyes. 

Coming  Events 

"leather  has  a  theory,"  smiled  .\vis, 
coming  to  his  side  and  resting  a  hand  on 
the  back  of  his  chair,  "that  there  is  a 
highly  dc\  elo])cd  ci\ilization  on  the  plan- 
et Mars—" 

"X'onsense,"  grunted  Valiant,  "if  any- 
(Conlinued  on  page  eleven) 
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THOSE  of  you  who  know  me  will, 
I  think,  readily  admit  that  I  am  an 
optimist  rather  than  a  pessimist.  So 
that  when  I  say  at  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks  that  Germany  has  won  the  war, 
as  things  stand  at  present,  you  will  un- 
derstand that  I  am  merely  indicating  the 
situation  as  I  see  it.  If  Germany  could 
conclude  peace  on  the  basis  of  her  pres- 
ent conquests  and  at  the  present  time, 
she  would  be  in  control  of  Middle  Eu- 
rope, would  have  the  great  ports  of 
Antwerp  and  Constantinople  and  every- 
thing in  between,  and  could  draw  from 
the  235,000,000  subject  peoples,  who 
would  then  be  under  her  control,  an 
enormous  army  that  would  necessitate 
war  preparations  on  the  most  elaborate 
scale  upon  the  part  of  every  nation  in 
the  world. 

In  this  country  wc  have  not  faced 
the  situation  as  clearly  as  we  should. 
We  have  not  fully  grasped  the  fact  that 
the  collapse  of  Russia  has  thrown  the 
burden  of  a  decision  in  this  war  upon 
the  United  States.  Next  to  Russia  the 
United  States  has.  been  the  victim  uf 
the  most  elaborate  and  insidious  Ger- 
man propaganda.  Even  now  we  meet 
it  at  every  turn.  One  of  its  principal 
phases  is  to  delude  our  people  by  dis- 
cussion of  early  peace  and  by  suggestive 
rumors  of  all  sorts.  Only  yesterday  we 
were  told  that  "Belgium  would  be  liber- 
ated," and  then  in  small  print,  "pro- 
vided that,"  etc.  We  simply  must  pay 
no  attention  to  these  ear-ticklers,  but  go 
right  ahead  w'ith  our  preparation  for  the 
most  serious  contest  in  history.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time  is  first  food,  tlicn  ships,  then  naval 
vessels,  then  airplanes,  soldiers  and  ar- 
tillery. It  is  in  this  order  that  we  will 
be  able  to  oflfer  assistance.  Mobilization 
of  our  food  and  of  shipping  is  the  great 
problem  of  the  war  for  the  next  few 
months. 

Save  the  Food  and  You  Save  the  Men 

Mastery  of  food  will  mean  mastery  of 
the  war.  During  the  next  eight  months 
we  will  simply  have  to  draw  enough 
from  our  stocks  of  food  to  supply  the 
present  needs  of  our  allies.  We  will  have 
to  do  tliis  in  the  form  of  concentrated 
foods  that  can  be  shipped  in  the  very 
limited  shipping  space  available.  We 
must  remember  that  there  is  not  only  a 
world  shortage  of  food,  but  a  very  dis- 
tinct shortage  of  food  among  us,  our 
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allies  and  the  European  neutrals  when 
our  food  supply  is  pooled.  Many  will 
iiavc  to  be  woefully  deprived  of  food, 
if  not  actually  starved.  It  is  our  duty 
to  see  that  this  does  not  involve  our 
allies,  either  their  soldiers  on  the  front 
or  their  families  at  home. 

Food  More  Precious  Than  Gold 

We  forget  that  food  is  different  from 
money.  If  in  eight  months  the  world's 
food  is  short,  there  is  absolutely  no  way 
to  replace  it  except  to  grow  it.  Credit 
in  money  can  be  obtained.  Credit  in  food 
can  only  be  obtained  if  the  food  exists, 
for  food  not  grown  cannot  be  eaten.  Liv- 
ing as  we  always  have  amongst  a  great 
surplus,  it  is  difYicult  for  us  to  under- 
stand what  food  scarcity  really  means. 
When  we  realize  that  practically  all  of 
the  nations  associated  with  us  are  on 
rations,  and  that  the  neutral  countries 
of  Europe  look  to  us  to  prevent  many 
of  their  people  from  starvation,  we  can 
l)crha])s  better  uuderstand  the  problem. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  that  can 
be  made  by  any  country  is  to  assume 
that,  under  such  conditions  as  exist  in 
this  present  war,  business  can  be  con- 
ducted as  usual.  Great  Britain  nearly 
wrecked  its  success  in  the  war  by  a 
foolish  attempt  to  adhere  to  that  pro- 
gram. Business  is  not  as  usual.  It  is 
absolutely  unusual  and  will  be,  not  only 
during  the  war,  but  for  a  time  there- 
after. 

Our  government  is  getting  stronger 
each  day  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
The  men  and  groups  of  men  that  are 
gathered  around  in  Washington  for  spe- 
cial work  are  doing  a  service  of  inestim- 
able value  to  the  country.  One  of  our 
very  strongest  weapons  is  the  Exports 
Board.  The  Embargo  Act,  as  adminis- 
tered by  them,  is  worth  at  least  a  million 
soldiers  on  the  battle  front.  The  control 
of  exports  which  they  have  and  which 
they  are  exercising  will  cut  off  a  suffici- 
ent supply  of  food  to  Germany,  par- 
ticularly of  fats,  so  as  to  require  them 
to  turn  at  least  a  million  men  from  war 
work  to  agricultural  production,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  nutrition  of  their  people. 

The  Shipping  Board,  the  Priority 
Board,  the  various  Purchasing  Commis- 
sions, the  Railway  Board,  and  the  Food 


Administration  are  all  working  together 
and,  with  the  regular  departments  of  the 
government,  will  meet  the  unusual  con- 
ditions that  have  arisen.  In  all  of  them 
we  find  a  remarkable  support  from  the 
commercial  and  business  life  of  America. 

In  the  Food  y\dministration  w^e  have 
had  many  inspiring  experiences.  The 
aim  of  the  Administration,  as  exemplified 
through  Mr.  Hoover,  has  been  to  stabilize 
existing  business,  to  squeeze  out  exorbit- 
ant profits  and  profiteering,  to  ask  busi- 
ness to  maintain  itself  with  suitable 
profits  under  the  strain  of  war  condi- 
tions. Perhaps  I  can  best  illustrate  the 
remarkable  and  encouraging  attitude  of 
our  great  business  men  by  reading  to 
you  the  grain  men's  patriotic  endorse- 
ment of  the  Food  Administration  plan 
for  the  development  of  a  grain  corpora- 
tion to  handle  the  wdieat  crop  of  1017. 
This  grain  corporation  is  under  the  gen- 
eral charge  of  Julius  II.  Barnes  of  Du- 
luth.  There  is  no  finer  or  more  patriotic 
citizen  in  America  than  Mr.  Barnes. 
After  a  conference  of  over  a  hundred  rep- 
resentatives of  the  grain  and  elevator 
trades  of  the  country,  addressed  by  Mr. 
Hoover  and  Mr.  Barnes,  and  after  a  care- 
ful discussion,  these  men,  who  saw  clear- 
ly that  service  to  their  country  necessi- 
tated that  most  of  them  would  have  to 
close  their  offices  for  the  period  of  the 
war,  grasped  the  situation  at  once  and 
unanimously  and  enthusiastically  passed 
the  follow'ing  resolution  : 

"Realizing  that  the  operation  of  Gov- 
ernment control  in  wheats  and  rye  is 
essential  under  i)resent  war  influences  in 
order  to  adequately  protect  our  home 
supply  and  furnish  our  allies  with  the  aid 
we  owe,  and  realizing  that  the  establish- 
ment of  an  efficient  Government  plan  of 
operation  means  to  all  of  us  curtailment 
of  our  business  and  to  some  of  us  actual 
retirement  from  active  business  during 
such  period,  we  do  express  our  pride  in 
the  character  of  service  tendered  by  the 
grain  trade  in  the  sacrifice  by  these  men 
of  ability  who  are  placing  their  experi- 
ence and  energy  at  the  service  of  their 
Government,  and  that  we  approve  the 
general  plan  of  operation  as  explained  to 
us  today  as  being  sound,  w'orkable,  and 
necessary,  and  in  its  general  lines  it  ap- 
pears to  us  as  being  the  most  efficient 
and  just  plan  of  operation  which  we  can 
conceive." 

(Continued  on  page  tn>enl};-nine) 
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IX  a  hundred  and  seventy  pages  of  a 
liandy  library  edition  of  Rose  Falls 
r.res,  of  New  York  City,  has  con- 
solidated the  conpus  juris,  respecting  wo- 
man's legal  status  in  the  varit)us  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

It  is  written  in  a  manner  to  g'ive  the 
reader  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
law  governing"  the  subject,  divested  of  the 
technical  phraseology  which  only  lawyers 
understand,  and  furnishes  a  comprehen- 
sive grasp  of  all  the  law  indespensable 
for  women  to  know  in  her  broader  field 
of  life.  As  such,  this  helpful  and  instruc- 


Mrs.   Phoebe  A.  Hearst 

THE  Panama- i'acific  international 
Exposition  seemed  to  come  to  life 
again  as  by  some  miracle  on  Octo- 
Iier  the  nineteenth  when  the  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts  was  thrown  open  for  its  first 
promenade  concert  and  tea.  If  you  look- 
ed neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left 
of  the  "Old  F"air  CJrounds"  but  passed 
into  the  shaded  driveway,  lined  on  both 
sides  with  limousines,  from  which  poured 
forth  the  most  fashionable  women  of  San 
Francisco,  and  hundreds  of  visitors  from 


tivc  volume  shcndd  be  in  every  woman's 
library. 

licginning  with  an  intimate  discus- 
sion of  the  constitutional  ])rinci])les  upon 
which  all  modern  •  legislation  rests,  the 
reader  is  carried  along  through  the 
various  and  varying  laws  of  "domestic 
relations,"  "marriage  and  service,"  etc., 
existing  in  all  the  states,  so  that  a  perusal 
of  the  book  cannot  fail  to  satisfy  the 
minds  of  all  who  are  in  search  of  a 
super-understanding  of  the  law  concern- 
ing women. 

Every  woman  should  have  it. 


all  parts  of  the  country,  the  glory  of  the 
golden  sunshine  pouring  down  through 
fragrant  branches  of  the  trees,  the  vines 
and  the  flowers  upon  the  summery  cos- 
tumes of  the  ladies  made  a  picture  that 
rivaled  in  beauty  and  harmonious  color- 
ing, any  artist's  production,  no  matter 
how  rare. 

Within  the  cool,  subdued  colorings  of 
the  well  remembered  colonnade  of  the 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts  the  illusion  of  the 
Exposition  was  farther  borne  in  upon  the 
mind,  as  there  was  Mrs.  Phoebe  A. 
Hearst,  hostess  of  the  first  promenade 
concert,  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill,  Mrs. 
Frederick  G.  Sanborn,  Mrs.  Arthur  Mur- 
ray, and  in  fact,  almost  all  of  the  Wo- 
man's Board  of  the  late  Exposition,  their 
friends  and  hundreds  of  visitors.  Mrs. 
Hearst  had  issued  a  thousand  invitations 
and  that  number  certainly  res])onded. 


The  inspiration  for  the  promenade  con- 
cert is  due  to  Mr.  Nilsen  Laurvick,  di- 
rector of  the  l^alace  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  delightful  tea  and  a 
large  i)art  of  the  treasures  which  made 
the  place  a  dream  of  artistic  delight  came 
from  Mrs.  Hearst,  who  was  so  ably  as- 
sisted by  her  friends.  The  concert,  under 
conditions  far  less  favorable,  would  have 
been  one  to  remember,  but,  placed  as  it 
was,  in  such  surroundings,  it  was  ideal. 

The  rotunda  was  transferred  into  an 
auditorium  for  this  occasion,  and,  there, 
among  the  splendor  of  tapestries,  statu- 
ary and  color  Mr.  Laurvick  assembled  his 
musicians.  As  many  of  the  favorites  as 
possible  were  there.  Sigsmond  Beel  and 
liernat  Jaulus  were  the  leaders.  Gyula 
Ormay  was  at  the  piano  and  from  the 
de  Vally  Opera  Company  of  artists  came 
Madame  Du  Chene  and  Georges  Simon- 
det,  who  have  charmed  San  Francisco 
audiences  for  weeks  in  the  interest  of  the 
wounded  French  soldiers.  Never  have 
those  artists  who  have  won  fame  at  home 
and  abroad  gave  of  their  talents  more 
generously  to  an  audience.  And,  never, 
never,  were  they  more  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated. The  tea,  which  followed,  in 
the  exquisitely  decorated  tea  rooms  was 
in  accord  with  the  whole  entertainment. 

This  innovation,  introduced  by  Mrs. 
i  learst  and  Mr.  Laurvick,  is  sure  to  be- 
come a  most  valuable  feature  of  the  Pal- 
ace of  Fine  Arts,  which  is  sure  to  be  as 
lasting  a  part  of  San  hVancisco  as  the 
( i(  ildcn  ( late  Park. 
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Washington,  October  3. 

TI 1 R   Red   Cross   War   Council  an- 
nounces the  receipt  of  the  follow- 
inij  cable  from  tlie  Ked  Cross  Com- 
mission in  Paris : 

"The  first  of  the  line  of  Red  Cross 
canteens,  for  French  troops  traveling"  on 
leave,  has  just  been  opened. 

"An  average  of  2000  men  daily  have 
thus  been  given  an  o])portunity  of  ob- 
taining proper  hot  meals  and  a  com- 
fortable place  for  eating  and  recreation 
while  awaiting  change  of  trains.  Ar- 
rangements for  announcing  the  departure 
of  trains  has  enabled  between  300  and 
400  men  to  catch  a  few  hours  of  mucli 
needed  rest  in  comfortable,  clean  quar- 
ters, without  fear  of  oversleeping  trains. 
Such  (juarters  are  provided  for  600  men. 
Showers  and  wash  basins  are  also  pro- 
vided. The  pleasure  and  appreciation 
of  all  the  men  who  pass  through  is 
most  gratifying. 

"Strangely  enough  the  first  visitors 
were  a  troop  of  Chasseurs  who  had 
been  instructing  our  .American  troops, 
and  on  the  same  evening  a  large  number 
of  American  engineers,  leaving  by  a 
train  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  were 
given  a  warm  welcome  and  send-off  by 
our  workers. 

"Personnel  consists  of  eighteen  women 
who  serve,  day  and  night.  Soup,  bread, 
meat,  vegetables,  salads,  cheese,  eggs, 
cofifee,  chocolate  and  tea  give  an  idea 
of  the  variety  of  menu  served,  and  an 
additional  store  offers  canned  goods, 
chocolate,  fruit  and  tobacco  for  men  to 
take  for  consumption  on  the  train,  as 
well  as  ])ostcards  and  other  small  ma- 
terials. 

"To  see  men  comfortably  swapping 
stories  over  a  cup  of  coffee,  struggling 
over  a  game  or  a  puzzle,  or  chatting  over 
the  counter  with  our  workers,  convinces 
us  that  our  first  effort  to  divert  the 
thoughts  of  the  men  from  the  excitement 
and  horrors  of  the  trenches  into  quiet 
and  rela.xing  channels  has  been  suc- 
cessful." 

•I-  # 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  canteens 
being  constructed  behind  the  firing  lines 
for  .\merican  and  French  troops  by  the 
.\merican  Red  Cross.  The  Red  Cross 
War  Council  has  appropriated  $700,000 
for  this  work,  and  in  addition  to  build- 
ing rest  stations  along  the  railroads, 
traveling  canteens  are  planned  for  every 
corps  in  the  French  and  American  armies. 


T 


By  Ernestine  Evans 

Xearly  one  hundred  women  have  al- 
ready gone  to  France  as  volunteers 
in  this  canteen  service,  which  is  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Wm.  K.  Vander- 
bilt.  More  vi'ill  be  sent  as  additional 
canteens  are  opened.  In  addition  many 
.Kmerican  women  living  in  France  have 
worked  in  this  service. 

CHILDREN  TO  DO  RED  CROSS 
WORK 

Knitting  and  Sewing  for  War  Uses 
Planned  for  Schools 
fHlS  coming  winter  the  children 
for  whose  education  you  are  pro- 
viding will  no  longer  bring  home 
to  you,  as  signs  of  their  appreciation, 
the  aprons  and  the  work  benches  and  the 
match  scratchers  which  are  the  Dy- 
])ri)(hicls  of  vocational  training.  For  the 
State  Department  of  Fducation,  through 
Commissioner  of  Fducation  John  M. 
h'inley,  has  worked  out  a  scheme  of  co- 
operation with  the  national  officers  of 
the  Red  Cross  at  Washington  whereby 
children  of  all  sckool  grades  may  carry 
on  in  their  school  hours  Red  Cross  work 
adapted  to  their  particular  age  and 
ability. 

This  work  will  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  school  curriculum,  but  will  be 
substituted  for  some  of  the  vocational 
crafts,  sewing  and  manual  work,  which 
are  regularly  a  part  of  the  school  cur- 
riculum. Instead  of  making  themselves 
blue  gingham  aprons,  or  pink  petticoats, 
they  will  sew  and  knit  for  the  destitute 
children  of  lielgiuni  or  Poland,  or  wher- 
ever else  the  Xational  Red  Cross  may 
designate. 

The  officials  at  Washington  have  ac- 
cepted as  a  working  basis  for  this  w'ork 
of  the  Junior  De])artment  of  the  Red 
Cross  the  plan  that  the  Department  of 
Fducation  has  worked  out  in  the  past 
few  months  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 
It  is  the  plan  of  the  Red  Cross  to  extend 
this  system  in  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  the  entire  country.  Several 
Western  States  have  already,  on  their 
own  initiative,  started  similar  depart- 
ments in  their  public  schools.  The  work 
in  the  l'"ast  is  under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  Henry  Noble  MacCracken,  president 
of  Vassar,  and  of  Dr.  Anna  Hedges 
Talbot,  specialist  in  vocational  training 
of  the  State  Department  of  Fducation. 


Dr.  Talbot,  who  is  in  Xew  York  City 
now  working  for  the  extension  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  work  in  the  city  as 
well  as  the  State  schools,  is  planning  a 
development  of  the  work  in  the  Atlantic 
division  of  the  Red  Cross,  including  Xew 
York,  Connecticut  and  Xew  Jersey. 

"During  the  j)ast  year,"  said  Dr.  Tal- 
l)ot,  "the  State  Department  of  Education 
has  started  the  children  of  public  schools 
all  over  Xew  York  State  in  this  work. 
.\lbany,  Troy,  Utica,  Buffalo,  Y'onkers 
and  smaller  towns  and  rural  communi- 
ties, have  all  seen  the  results  of  the 
work  done  in  school  hours  by  the  chil- 
dren. One  Gary  school  in  Brooklyn  has 
worked  all  winter.  There  has  been  no 
objection  that  the  work  interfered  in  any 
way  with  the  school  curriculum,  for  in 
every  case  it  has  been  adjusted  and 
adajJted  to  the  school  schedule.  The 
entire  direction,  aside  from  the  giving  of 
material  and  the  statements  of  what  was 
wanted,  has  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
school  authorities. 

"In  this  State  we  have  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  alone  2,000,000  pupil.s-,  of 
whom  50,000  are  girls  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  sixteen.  These  girls  are 
normally  receiving  instruction  in  sew- 
ing and  cooking,  and  even  before  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  the  Red  Cross  had 
realized  the  ])otential  resources  in  the 
ranks  of  these  school  children.  Before 
the  declaration  of  war  hy  this  country 
officials  of  the  organization  and  Dr. 
i-'inley  had  already  worked  out  a  scheme 
whereby  these  classes  were  sewing  for 
the  destitute  children  of  the  allied  coun- 
tries. .Six  weeks  before  war  was  actual Iv 
declared  letters  were  sent  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  the  school  of- 
ficials throughout  the  State  authorizing 
the  sewing  classes  to  work  for  the  Red 
Cross  as  a  part  of  regular  class  work. 

"One  hundred  and  forty-five  cities  set 
to  work,  and  sent  in  records  later,  which 
have  now  totalled  about  25,000  articles, 
made  by  3000  girls  averaging  one  hour  a 
day.  This  is  only  a  sraall  part  of  what 
might  be  done  if  the  300,000  available 
girls  began  to  sew  for  the  Red  Cross. 
The  total  outjiut  at  that  rale  would 
amount  to  not  less  than  3,000,000  &rtic\es 
in  six  weeks,  giving  one  hour  a  day  for 
five  days  a  week.  If  the  plan  is  made 
national,  as  now  seems  possible,  the  out- 
put might  be  ten  times  greater,  or  30,- 
000,000  articles  every  six  weeks.  This 
product  would  include  hospital  supplies. 
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bed  linens,  pajamas,  surgical  dressings, 
knitted  jackets  and  mufflers,  surgeon's 
gowns  and  any  other  specified  articles 
needed.  Boys  can  work  as  well  as  girls, 
for  splints  are  as  necessary  as  bandages, 
and  packing  is  all  essential." 

4^    4*  # 

Washing;ton,  October  7. 

THE  American  Red  Cross,  through 
its  Town  and  Country  Nursing 
Service,  has  chosen  the  Richmond 
School  of  Social  Economy  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  as  one  of  the  training  centers  at 
which  scholarships  in  public  health 
nursing"  will  be  ofifered  this  fall. 

To  encourage  trained  nurses  to  take 
these  courses  and  qualify  for  public 
health  work,  a  series  of  scholarships  of 
$250  each  have  been  established  at  vari- 
ous  schools   throughout  the  country. 

The  Red  Cross  is  seeking  especially 
to  interest  nurses  in  the  South  in  these 
courses,  since  the  demand  for  public 
health  nurses  in  the  Southern  States 
is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply.  Not  only 
must  applicants  be  registered  nurses,  but 
they  must  also  be  women  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  field  or  others  of  un- 
usual ability  and  initiative. 

Unlike  the  trained  nurse  serving  in  a 
hospital  or  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  a  physician  on  private  cases,  these 
public  health  nurses  work  independently 
under  local  organization  in  cities  and  in 
rural  communities,  handling  problems  in 
health  and  sanitation  which  require  ex- 
pert attention.  They  are  employed  in 
many  cities  and  states  by  the  public 
health  aut-horities. 

Fifty  public  health  nurses  have  been 
assigned  for  duty  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  to  the  zones  around  national  army 
cantonments,  national  guard  camps,  and 
naval  bases,  where  they  work  under  the 
Red  Cross  sanitary  directors  in  co- 
operation with  the  local  State  and  Fed- 
eral health  authorities. 

The  work  at  the  Richmond  School  of 
Social  Economy  will  include  courses  in 
prevention  of  diseases,  rural  health  prob- 
lems, anti-tuberculosis  work,  public 
health  nursing,  field  work  with  public 
health  nursing  agencies  of  Richmond, 
biology  and  bacteriology,  diet  and  the 
farmers'  budget.  The  course  will  be  in 
charge  of  Director  Henry  H.  Hibbs,  who 
received  his  doctorate  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

The  sum  of  $250  in  not  sufficient,  of 
course,  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
training  but  a  nurse  receiving  a  scholar- 
ship will  be  privileged,  when  necessary. 


to  utilize  the  Student  Loan  l'\nid  of  the 
Red  Cross  to  an  amount  equal  to  the 
scholarship. 

A  Red  Cross  Home  Service  Institute 
has  also  been  established  at  the  Rich- 
mond school  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Riley,  Na- 
tional Director  of  Home  Service  Insti- 
tutes. These  institutes  are  being  estal)- 
lished  in  connection  with  twenty  or 
thirty  schools  and  universities  for  the 
training  of  Red  Cross  volunteers  who 
wish  to  assist  in  the  "Home  Service"  of 


the  American  Red  Cross  for  families 
of  the  United  States  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Others  Have  Noticed  It. — Uncle  Ezra 
— "So  ye  just  got  back  from  New  York! 
What's  the  difYerence  between  the  city 
and  the  country?" 

Uncle  Eben — "W'al,  in  the  country 
you  go  to  bed  feeling  all  in  and  get  up 
feeling  fine,  and  in  the  city  you  go  to 
bed  feeling  fine  and  get  up  feeling  all  in." 
—"Life." 
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Jeanne  £.  Francoeur,  Editor 


Be  an  American — 
Or  Be  a  Traitor! 

BE  an  American!  Or  be  a  traitor!  Such  were  the 
smashing  words  of  truth — a  few  truths  from  among 
many — which  were  hurled  by  former  Ambassador 
Gerard,  from  the  platforms  and  press  of  this  country,  as  he 
told  of  his  knowledge  and  experience  covering  his  "Four 
Years  in  Germany."  Backed  up  by  the  every-day  disgusting 
deceptions  and  crude,  flaunting  falsehoods,  which  passed  as 
diplomacy  among  the  members  of  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  small  wonder  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Gerard's  cool, 
clear  legal  judgment,  should  hold  such  perfervid  bullies  in 
open  contempt,  no  matter  what  their  claims  to  the  might 
of  arms  may  be.  Truly,  those  four  years  must  have  been  hard 
ones  for  a  man  of  honor  and  integrity. 

The  deceptively  written  article  taken  from  the  official 
newspaper  is  proof  positive  of  what  the  world  may  expect 
from  the  slaughter-acting  and  the  peace-mouthing  Hohen- 
zollerns,  as  Mr.  Gerard  discovered  when  he  investigated  the 
truth : 

"I  heard  of  so  many  instances  of  the  annoyance  of  prison- 
ers by  the  civil  population  that  I  was  quite  pleased  one  day 
to  read  a  paragraph  in  the  official  newspaper,  the  North 
German  Gazette,  which  ran  somewhat  as  follows: 

"The  following  inhabitants  of  (naming  a  small  town 
near  the  borders  of  Denmark),  having  been  guilty  of 
improper  conduct  toward  prisoners  of  war,  have  been 
sentenced  to  the  following  terms  of  imprisonment  and 
to  the  following  fines  and  their  names  are  printed  here 
in  order  that  they  may  be  held  up  to  the  contempt  of 
all  future  generations  of  Germans. 

"And  then  followed  a  list  of  names  and  terms  of  imprison- 
ment and  fines.  I  thought  that  this  was  splendid,  that  the 
German  Government  had  at  last  been  aroused  to  the  necessity 
of  protecting  their  prisoners  of  war  from  the  annoyances 
of  the  civil  population,  and  I  wrote  to  our  consul  at  Kiel 
and  asked  him  to  investigate  the  case. 

"From  him  I  learned  that  some  unfortunate  prisoners 
passing  through  the  town  (in  a  part  of  Germany  inhabited 
by  Scandinavians),  had  made  signs  that  they  were  suffering 
from  hunger  and  thirst,  that  some  of  the  kind-hearted  people 
among  the  Scandinavian  population  had  given  them  some- 
thing to  eat  and  drink,  and  for  this  they  were  condemned  to 
fines,  to  prison,  and  to  have  their  names  held  up  to  the  con- 
tempt of  Germans  for  all  time. 

"I  do  not  know  of  any  one  thing  that  can  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  official  hate  for  the  nations  with  which  Germany 
was  at  war  than  this,"  was  Mr.  Gerard's  comment  on  this 
incident.  Though,  this  is  only  one  out  of  scores  of  inhuman 
actions  which  come  to  light  every  day. 

In  this  war,  there  is  no  midway-plaisance :  Be  an  Amer- 
ican!— Or  be  a  traitor!  is  the  soul  belief  and  the  slogan  of 
Everywoman. 


Lives  of  Great  Men — 
All  Remind  Us 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  should  make  our  lives  sublime. 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time; — 

The  Psalm  of  Life  never  fitted  into  the  actions  of  man 
with  such  force  and  vividness  as  it  does  today  into  the  lives 
of  the  ninety  millions  of  American  people.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world  we  have  the  wonderful  privilege 
of  being  able  to  make  our  lives  sublime.  Think  of  it !  Every 
one  of  us — from  the  greatest  in  station  to  the  most  humble — 
can  do  his  share  in  this  colossal  fight  for  the  sake  of  human- 
ity. And  where,  and  how,  can  you  draw  more  happiness 
from  any  earthly  source,  than  in  serving  your  country? 
We  can  not  all  go  on  the  battlefield — we  are  not 
needed — but  we  can  with  all  our  heart  and  soul  sup- 
port and  encourage  the  men  in  the  trenches  who  are 
fighting  the  battles,  not  only  for  our  own  selfish  selves,  buf 
for  the  down-trodden  little  nations  of  the  earth.  Yes,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  Christianity  and  humanity,  which  has 
been  trampled  in  the  slime  of  hypocricy  and  tyranny  by  a  mad 
autocrat  and  his  military  hirelings. 

When  the  great  men  of  the  earth,  backed  by  their  ages 
long  devotion  to  the  advocacy  of  Peace,  voice  the  following 
sentiments,  as  did  Cardinal  Gibbons  on  his  acceptance  of  the 
honorary  chairmanship  of  the  League  of  National  Unity,  it  is 
clear  that  the  only  hope  of  peace  for  us  is  victory.  In  a 
letter  to  President  Wilson  the  Cardinal  says  in  part: 

"In  these  days  of  the  gravest  problems  which  have  ever 
weighed  upon  our  American  government,  our  thoughts  go 
out  to  the  chief  executive,  warmed  by  a  heartfelt  sympathy 
for  the  heavy  burdens  of  office  which  he  must  bear  and 
freighted  with  the  unwavering  determination  of  loyal  citizens 
to  stand  by  him  in  his  every  effort  to  bring  success  to  our 
arms  and  to  achieve  those  ideals  of  justice  and  humanity 
which  compelled  our  entrance  into  the  war. 

"Guided,  as  we  are,  by  the  sublime  teachings  of  Christ- 
ianity, we  have  no  other  course  open  to  us  but  that  of  obedi- 
ence and  devotion  to  our  country.  *  Therefore  he  who 
resisteth  the  power  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  they 
who  resist  purchase  to  themselves  condemnation. 

"We  have  been  exerting  our  every  effort  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  to  persuade  all  Americans  that  they  can  do 
the  greatest  good  to  themselves  and  their  country  by  a 
cheerful  and  generous  performance  of  their  duty  as  it  i^ 
pointed  out  to  them  by  lawfully  constituted  authority." 
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Mrs.  Philip  North  Moore  Tlie  Countess  of  Aberdeen  Dr.  Kate  Waller  Barrett 

Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  Constance  Drexel 

Mrs.  John  E.  Millholland  Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott  Mrs.  Henry  Payot 

Mrs.  John  Rothschild  Mrs.  James  C.  Jordan  Mrs.  E.  Gerberding 

Mrs.  Edwin  Goodall  Ina  Coolbrith  Mrs.  Georgia  Sperry 

Mrs.  Eugenie  Schroeder  Mrs.  Charles  Miner  Cooper  Mrs.  James  E.  Wilkins 


The  President  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  in  reply : 
"May  I  express  my  very  deep  and  sincere  appreciation  of 
your  letter  of  October  6.  It  has  brought  me  cheer  and  re- 
assurance and  I  want  you  to  know  how  much  I  appreciate 
your  own  action  consenting  to  preside  over  the  important 
and  influential  group  of  men  and  women  who  have  so  gen- 
erously undertaken  to  support  the  administration  in  its 
efforts  to  make  the  whole  character  and  purpose  of  this  war 
and  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  the  prosecution 
of  it,  clear  to  the  whole  people." 

In  the  splendid  pledge  of  aid  during  the  war,  given  by 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  to  President  Wilson,  our  enemy  must  see 
the  hopelessness  of  their  treachery  in  this  country. 

The  great  American  Cardinal  has  lighted  the  broad  road 
of  duty  with  the  blazing  torch  of  truth  so  that  all  his  children 
and  all  true  men  and  women  can  plainly  follow  the  sub- 
lime path  of  victory — to  freedom,  for  a  tortured  world. 

,^    4*  'I* 

Better  Death  Than 

Triumph  of  False  Philosophy 

AGAIN  the  voice  of  justice  calls  for  extreme  action 
against  the  hordes  of  destruction.  In  words  which  will 
enter  and  dwell  in  the  very  souls  of  millions  of  our 
citizens,  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Hanna  of  San  Fran- 
cisco gave  voice  to  these  words: 

"Better  we  all  die  in  this  war  than  let  the  false  phil- 
osophy which  caused  it  triumph!" 

There  is  a  sentence  which  should  be  delivered  from  every 
pulpit,  from  every  platform  in  this  country  every  day  while 
this  monstrous  war  lasts.  Every  newspaper,  every  magazine 
and  every  printed  page  should  spread  these  words,  which 
carry  the  very  essence  of  truth,  clothed  in  strength  and  sim- 
plicity, to  all  who  are  hypnotized  by  the  deeply  laid  plots 
of  Kaiser-made  peace  for  America,  while  slaughtering  our 
people  with  the  most  cowardly  devices  that  fiends  ever  in- 
vented. The  ruthlessness  of  the  enemy  caused  his  Grace, 
the  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco,  to  address  his  people  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  in  the  following  im- 
pressive manner: 

"Better  we  all  died  in  this  war  than  let  the  false  phil- 
osophy which  caused  it  triumph,"  declared  the  Most  Rev. 
Edward  H.  Hanna,  archbishop  of  San  Francisco,  in  an  ad- 
dress today  before  members  of  the  Escalante  Club,  a  Catholic 
organization  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

"There  is  no  doubt  about  the  justice  of  our  cause,"  de- 
clared the  prelate. 

In  the  address  the  archbishop  said  that  the  people  of  the 


United  States  had  hoped  that  the  wave  of  blood  might  not 
touch  our  shores. 

"But  the  cause  became  so  great  and  the  danger  so  im- 
perative that  we  had  to  throw  in  our  lot  with  the  other  na- 
tions. And  on  this  day  we  are  the  mightiest  factor  in  the 
struggle." 

Yes,  thank  God,  we  are  the  mightiest  factor  in  the  strug- 
gle. But,  we  must  maintain  that  struggle  until  the  forces 
which  caused  it  are  blotted  from  the  earth. 

€^ 

A  Story  of  Romance, 
Science  and  Satire 

EVERYWOMAN    esteems    itself    exceedingly  fortun- 
ate in  securing  the  first  serial   rights  of  the  latest 
satirical    romance    by    William    Rutledge  McGarry, 
which  starts  in  this  issue. 

It  is  entitled  "If  Every  woman  Wills,"  and  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  satires  on  modern  civilization  that  has  ever 
been  written.  And  the  remarkable  thing  about  this  allur- 
ing production  is  that  it  was  written  amid  the  whirlwind  of 
the  author's  other  multitudinous  labors,  as  orator,  diplomat, 
business  man  and  Pan-Pacific  protagonist  among  the  nations 
of  the  Far  East. 

The  historical  basis  of  this  delightful  satire  touches  the 
depths  of  one  of  the  most  colossal  international  intrigues  of 
the  generation,  and  will  reveal  to  diplomats  and  students  illu- 
minating flashes  upon  the  methods  of  some  governments  in 
dominating;  the  activities  of  the  human  race. 

In  its  romantic  aspect,  it  floats  along  amid  smiles  and 
tears,  throwing  technique  to  the  winds,  and  whirling  the 
reader  through  scene  after  scene  of  delightfully  inspiring 
beauty,  into  fields  of  rollicking  surprises  and  thrilling 
situations. 

It  carries  a  potent,  a  marvellous  lesson  of  self-enfoldment 
to  every  woman  of  the  present  generation,  and  will  become 
a  keepsake  and  a  treasure  to  all  our  readers  when  it  is 
later  published  in  book  form.  For  besides  the  serial  rights 
Everywoman  is  negotiating  for  the  book,  dramatic  and 
photo-play  rights.  In  this  effort  the  readers  of  "Every- 
woman" can  materially  assist  by  sending  in  their  application 
at  once  for  the  book,  so  we  may  know  whether  we  can  meet 
the  author's  terms. 

These  terms  are  patriotic.  He  insists  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  sales  be  devoted  to  the  families  of  the  war 
sufferers  throughout  the  world;  and  if  Everywoman  can 
furnish  the  best  avenue  for  this  splendid  benefaction,  we  as 
women,  will,  in  advancing  our  own  cause  through  the  book, 
be  establishing  ourselves  more  firmly  as  benefactors  of 
our  age. 


EV  ERY  W  OM  AN 
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Of  the  National  Council  ei  'WumsiZi 


AS  tile  time  draws  near  for  the 
IJiennial  Meetinij  of  the  National 
Council  of  W'omen.  December 
8-12,  in  Washington,  I  realize  this  Xo- 
vember  issue  of  Everywoman  should 
have  all  possible  helpful  announcements. 

However,  early  October,  you  realize, 
gives  us  still  two  working  months,  so  I 
can  give  only  the  fine  co-operation  of 
the  Committee  on  Local  Arrangements, 
without  last  details  of  the  program. 

It  was  decided  at  the  Board  Meeting 
in  May  that  a  representative  of  each  Na- 
tional organization  in  membership  should 
form  this  Local  Committee. 

Up  to  date  we  have  the  following  mem- 
bers : 

Mrs.  Archibald  Hopkins,  Woman's  De- 
partment, National  Civic  Federation, 
General  Chairman,  Local  Committee  and 
Chairman  Entertainments. 

Mrs.  Kate  Waller  Barrett,  Chairman, 
Halls  and  Places  of  Meeting. 

Mrs.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Federation  of  Col- 
lege Clubs. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Spencer  Mussey,  Chairman, 
Legal  Status  of  Women. 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  North,  Women's  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress,  assisting  in  Hotel 
Arrangements. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Bayley,  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association. 

Mrs.  Raymond  P..  Morgan,  Association 
of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  Chairman  of 
Motor  Vehicles. 

Mrs.  John  N.  Si)ecl,  Ladies  of  the  G. 
A.  R.,  Chairman  of  Luncheons. 

Mrs.  Mabel  T.  F^lake,  Women's  Rene- 
fit  Association  of  the  Maccabees. 

Mrs.  Emma  S.  Shelton,  \\  omen's 
Christian  Temperance  Union. 

Mrs.  G.  S.  Rafter,  Congress  of 
Alothers. 

Mrs.  Carrie  E.  Bassett,  Ladies  of  tlie 
Maccabees. 

Miss  Catherine  Watkins.  International 
Kindergarten  Association. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Corby,  Florence  Crittenden 
Mission. 

Miss  Eleanor  G.  Du  Puy,  Needlework 
Guild. 

Mrs.  Court  F.  Wood,  D.  C.  l-'ederation 
of  W omen's  Clubs. 

Mrs.  Adolph  Kahn,  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women. 

Mrs.  Isabel  W.  Ball,  \\'omen's  Relief 
Corps. 

Others  may  be  added  later.    The  spirit 


By   Mrs.   Philip   North  Moore 

['resident 

of  initiative  and  helj)fulness  assures  us  a 
fine  meeting. 

We  are  specially  fortunate  in  the  offer 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  giving  us  the  use  of 
tiieir  charming  new  quarters,  formerly 
the  Elizabeth  Somers  School,  Eleventh 
and  M  streets.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
place  is  inspiring,  restful  and  homelike. 

The  auditorium  will  be  used  for  the 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions  and  there 
are  adecpiate  committee  rooms ;  while 
the  arrangement  for  luncheons  promises 
a  charming  setting  for  the  speakers. 

It  was  decided  to  name  such  hotels  as 
we  could  recommend,  with  location  and 
price,  and  thus  let  each  one  send  for  her 
own  assignment  as  she  might  prefer. 
This  list  will  be  sent  very  soon. 

Beautiful  receptions  are  being  arranged 
in  private  homes. 


Mrs.  Philip  North  Moore 

'J"hc  evening  programs  will  be  patriotic 
in  character,  held  in  Continental  Mem- 
orial Mall  or  the  National  Museum. 

These  are  the  details  that  must  be  an- 
nounced later  than  this  date  of  writing. 

The  program,  as  outlined  for  the  Chair- 
men of  Departments,  will  contain  sug- 
gestions and   recommendations   for  the 


reconstructive  period  after  the  war;  while 
the  National  Organization  will  tell  of 
their  special  serxice  in  present  war 
work. 

We  shall  have  the  great  pleasure  of 
welcoming  again  Lady  .Vberdeen,  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Council  of 
Women,  and  her  distinguished  husband. 

With  the  exception  of  .August,  I  have 
l)een  in  Washington  every  month,  on  the 
work  of  the  Women's  Defense  Commit- 
tee. 

The  result  of  this  constant  work,  its 
constructive  nature,  will  be  given  in  my 
report  of  the  two  years'  activities. 

We  believe  the  National  Council  of 
Women  will  show  that  it  has  been  of 
value  to  our  own  country,  and  that  it 
has  an  opportunity  for  service  among 
the  sorrowing  women  in  the  war  stricken 
countries. 

^-1^ 

->  -T-  J> 

AFTERNOON  ON  A  HILL 


By  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 


/  ■will  he  the  gladdest  thing 

Under  the  sun! 
I  Tvill  touch  a  hundred  flowers 

And  not  picl(  one! 
I  will  lool(  at  cliffs  and  clouds 

With  quiet  eyes. 
Watch  the  wind  how  down  the  grass 

And  the  grass  rise. 
And  when  lights  begin  to  show 

Up  from  the  town 
I  will  marlf  which  must  be  mine. 

And  then  start  down! 

— Literary  Digest. 

4*      4*  4* 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. — I'urks — 
"He's  the  meanest  man  in  town." 

.Smirks — ".\nd  why?" 

Uurke — "I  told  him  that  I  bossed  my 
wife  and  he  went  and  told  her." — "Every- 
body's Magazine." 

#    4"  'i* 

Stirred  Up  His  Vocabulary. — "T  used 
to  think  Dubwaite  was  a  man  of  few- 
words." 

"What  caused  you  to  change  your 
opinion  ?" 

"1  hai^pened  to  be  sitting  near  him  at 
the  baseball  park  the  other  day  when  the 
umpire  made  a  rank  decision  in  favor  of 
ihe  visiting  team." — Birmingham  ".Age- 
Herald." 
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(Continued  from  page  three ) 
one  told  him  that  they  had  dug  jiotatoes 
in  those  "truck  gardens'  lie'd  think  the 
felhjw  was  a  nut !" 

"Bow-wow,"  barked  Avis  saucily  and 
sinking  on  the  arm  of  his  chair;  "what 
do  you  know  about  the  heavenly  bodies?" 

\'aliant  drew  her  into  his  arms  im- 
pulsively and  caught  her  unawares: 
"That-this-one.  "  he  confided  between 
demonstrations,  "is-the-most-radiant-one- 
of-all— " 

"And  absolutely  out  of  her  orbit!" 
she  pouted,  struggling  away  from  him 
and  tucking  in  a  startled  curl.  "I  think 
you  are  perfectly  horrid." 

A'aliant's  face  darkened.  Me  was  too 
new  at  the  game  to  properly  estimate 
the  significance  of  the  girl's  mental  res- 
ervation. "I'm  awfully  sorry,"  he  panted 
with  an  air  of  al)ject  contrition — - 

"Don't  tell  me  that !"  snapped  Avis, 
her  eyes  flashing  indignantly. 

"I'll  take  it  all  back,  then,"  bowed 
Valiant  with  a  scowl.  "To  be  perfectly 
frank  A\'is,  if  you'll  let  me,  I'll  do  it 
again — " 

"I  like  your  nerve  !" 

"Thanks;  a  Httle  more  exercise  and  I 
may  be  al)lc  to  ])ass  current  in  the  best 
society — "' 

"W  here  do  you  think  you  are?"  sneer- 
ed Avis  alluringly,  with  a  more  forgiving 
light  in  her  eyes. 

"Oh,"  drawled  Valiant  a  little  more 
confidently^,  "on  the  threshold  of  Heaven, 
if  you'll  permit  my  comparing  you  to 
an  angel — " 

"That's  barbarous,"  coquetted  Avis, 
blowing  a  curl  out  of  her  eyes  and  look- 
ing pleasantly  into  the  firei)lace. 

"I  may  become  humanized  if  jou'll 
tell  me  the  size  of  the  ring,"  V\-iliant 
blurted,  keeping  his  mind  on  the  main 
chance. 

Avis  turned  round  slowly,  her  hands 
clasped  behind  her,  and  began  consider- 
ing the  young  man  earnestly.  There  was 
something  in  the  way  she  looked  at  him 
that  told  Valiant  that  to  gain  the  love 
of  this  young  woman,  with  all  her  sur- 
face gaiety  and  apparent  frivolity,  would 
be  worth  more  to  him  in  the  way  of 
human  happiness  than  any  other  posses- 
sion in  the  world.  And  he  seemed  to  in- 
stinctively feel  that  her  answer  would  be 


reassuring  as  he  swept  her  with  his  ad- 
miring glances.  The  exquisite  rapture 
of  such  a  feeling  was  too  new  to  Valiant 
not  to  be  greatly  disturbed,  however,  by 
the  unheralded  intrusion  of  the  doll-like 
Japanese  maid :" 

"Skuse  ma.  Mess  Avis,  a-te!efon'  ewe 
eet  si^eek,"  she  stammered  demurely  and 
glided  noiselessly  backward  through  a 
pair  of  swinging  doors. 

Avis  ran  to  the  telephone  in  the  pass 
pantry. 

Casting  Shadows 

A  few  minutes  later  she  returned.  "It 
is  for  you,  de — ,"  she  blushed  through 
his  sharp  glances,  fully  revealing  what 
she  had  intended  to  express. 

W  ith  a  light  heart  Valiant  pranced  out 
to  the  telephone.  Avis  accompanying 
him  happily  as  far  as  the  swinging  door. 
But  as  the  door  screeched  back  to  place 
and  hid  him  from  her  the  color  fled  from 
her  features  like  one  who  had  been 
brought  suddenly  face-to-face  with  death. 

When  Valiant  returned  to  the  library 
there  was  a  haunted  expression  in  his 
deep  set  eyes.  He  appeared  to  brace 
himself  as  he  cleared  his  throat  and  shot 
his  chin  aggressively  forward  while  wait- 
ing for  Avis  to  renew  the  conversation. 

Avis  approached  him  timidly;  "I  never 
saw  yoti  look  so  wonderful  before !"  she 
impulsively  exclaimed,  revealing  more  in 
that  expression  than  if  she  had  told  him 
directly  all  that  was  taking  place  in  her 
heart.  Had  Valiant  been  a  little  more 
observing  he  might  have  noticed  this. 
But  something  the  telephone  had  burned 
into  his  unwilling  ear  seemed  to  hold  him 
tongue-tied,  irresolute  and  dumi). 

A  less  diffident  young  man  would  have 
confided  in  her  and  taken  his  chances  on 
the  outcome.  But  Valiant  was  a  true  ofT- 
s]iring  of  San  h'elicc.  A  situation  he 
could  not  master,  or  a  problem  he  could 
not  solve  he  preferred  never  to  discuss 
with  others,  reasoning  that  to  do  so  was 
to  cast  an  undeserved  reflection  u])()n  his 
own  capacity  to  withstand  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune.  "That's  very  kind  ol' 
you,  I'm  sure!"  he  responded  coldly,  like 
one  irredeemably  estranged. 

The  First  Doubt 

Avis  looked  up  <|uickly.  "Oh,"  she  said 
])r(nully,  her  cheeks  growing  red.  "I'm 
scjrry,  Mr.  Valiant,  if  I  am  detaining  you. 


I  suppose  you're  dying  to  get  home — " 
"  'Home,'  "  he  echoed  dismally  ;  "can't 
I  make  this  place  my  'home'?" 

Avis  observed  him  skeptically.  She 
thought  she  discovered  a  note  in  his 
voice  that  was  strangely  out  of  tune  with 
the  magnificent  plans  he  had  been  for- 
mulating for  developing  A'aliant  Park 
into  a  splendid  estate.  "Surely,"  she 
thought,  "the  old  Colonial  homestead  off 
in  one  corner  of  the  grove,  with  the 
grape  vines  stretching  from  the  lattices 
up  into  the  overhanging  branches,  must 
be  regarded  by  everyone  with  an  air  of 
poetry  in  their  souls  as  the  dearest  old 
home  in  all  the  world."  The  Valiants  had 
lived  there  since  '49.  Phil's  father  had 
spend  oodles  of  money  in  beautifying  the 
grounds,  collecting  bronze  and  marble 
statues,  sinking  artificial  lakes  and 
flower  gardens  and  transforming  a  wil- 
derness into  a  fairyland.  And  he  had 
thrown  it  all  open  to  the  public  for  re- 
creation and  delight.  The  place  was 
loved  by  everybody  around  San  Felice ; 
and  Avis  found  her  afifections  for  Phil 
considerably  stimulated  as  she  thought  of 
the  old  house,  shrinking  so  modestly 
away  from  public  gaze  and  extending  its 
transepts,  like  the  arms  of  a  mother,  to 
an  only  child. 

She  had  no  knowledge  of  the  message 
which  had  been  communicated  to  Val- 
iant over  the  telephone;  nor  any  concej)- 
tion  of  its  effect  upon  his  future  life. 
She  realized,  only,  that  his  voice  sounded 
too  sadly  to  harmonize  with  his  ])rofes- 
sions  of  love  during  the  short  hours  they 
had  ])ermitted  their  fancies  to  mingle  in 
the  fugitive  i)cncilings  of  hap])iness  dur- 
ing that  afternoon.  And  the  sudden 
change  she  discovered  in  Valiant  began 
to  so  disconcert  her  that  she  secretly 
prayed  for  something  to  happen  to  dispel 
the  irritating  uncertainty  when  the  old 
astronomer  dashed  breathlessly,  and  bare- 
headed, into  the  room. 

A  Stranger  in  a  Strange  Land 

"Come,  Phillip,  hurry!"  he  CNclaimcd 
in  great  agitation ;  "you  must  holi)  me 
carry  her  in." 

Avis  sprang  forward  and  grabbed  Val- 
iant's arm  ;  and,  together  they  followed 
the  excited  old  gentleman  in  a  spirited 
run  to  the  Observatory  parapet  at  the 
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eastern  extremity  of  the  garden.  On 
their  arrival  they  were  confronted  with 
an  unnsiial  sig'ht.  Two  small  balloons, 
held  together  by  a  circular  frame  incased 
in  a  kind  of  metal  which  emitted  a  phos- 
phorescent light,  were  waving  lazily  to 
and  fro  and  producing  a  low  musical 
sound  from  somewhere  within.  In  the 
center  of  a  tube-like  carriage  a  girl  lay 
panting  for  breath,  her  hair  switched  in 
all  directions  over  her  face  and  shoulders, 
her  bare  arms  hanging  limply  over  the 
sides  of  the  glistening  frame. 

Valiant  ran  to  the  girl  and  attempted 
to  lift  her  from  the  seat.  After  tugging  a 
while  vainly,  "how  in  Sam  Hill  are  we 
going  to  get  her  out  of  this?"  he  growled : 
"I  wonder  if  she's  injured — " 

"No  doubt  about  it!"  affirmed  the  as- 
tronomer, sympathetically;  "poor  child, 
it's  a  wonder  she's  alive  at  all."  Then  ad- 
dressing Avis,  who  was  clinging  nervous- 
ly to  Valiant's  coat  sleeve  in  an  effort 
to  be  of  some  assistance;  "run  to  the 
house.  Avis,  quickly,  and  bring  my  elec- 
tric lamp, — hurry !" 

The  girl  started  on  a  run  down  the 
path  after  casting  a  world  of  meaning 
in  the  glance  she  flung  at  Valiant.  And 
as  his  eyes  followed  her  until  the  shad- 
ows blotted  out  her  figure  he  thought 
that  Diana  never  presented  a  fairer  vision 
as  she  floated  nimbly  through  her  native 
forest.  Her  light,  quick,  elastic  step ; 
the  graceful  poise  of  head ;  the  gently 
parted  lips;  and  the  alert  glance  of  in- 
quiry she  had  cast  in  his  direction,  ere  she 
fled  upon  her  errand,  imprisoned  her 
image  in  his  agitated  heart  and  forced 
from  his  breast  a  deep,  compassionate 
sigh. 

"Isn't  it  distressing?"  sighed  the  kindly 
old  scientist,  placing  his  own  interpreta- 
tion on  Valiant's  exhibition  of  emotion. 

"Rotten !"  admitted  Valiant,  thinking 
of  another  disconcerting  matter;  "and 
while  Avis  is  away  I'd  like  to  submit  a 
hypothetical  question  upon  which  I  want 
your  candid  answer." 

"What  is  it,  my  boy?"  inquired  Mr. 
Sapiens  glancing  significantly  at  the  un- 
conscious figure  in  the  air  craft. 

"Suppose  the  Supreme  Court  had  de- 
cided that  a  rotten  old  inheritance  ta.x 
upon  your  property  was  valid ;  that  your 


lawyer  phoned  you  that  it  would  trim 
you  out  of  house  and  home ;  and  that 
you  were  anxious  to  get  married, — what 
in  blazes  would  you  do?" 

"Why,"  replied  the  astronomer  cryptic- 
ally ;  "I'd  keep  quiet  about  it  until  I  had 
recovered  my  fortune." 

"A  good  idea,"  acquiesced  Valiant ; 
"but  if  the  fellow  needed  the  money,  and 
needed  it  quickly  to  save  his  equity  of 
redemption,  what  would  i'ou  do?" 

"I'd  get  out  and  hustle;  I  wouldn't 
be  mooning  around — " 

"V,y  Jove!  you're  right;  that's  just 
what  I'll — advise  my  friend  to  do." 

The  astronomer  regarded  Valiant  sig- 
nificantly with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye: 
"Your  'friend'  will  come  out  all  right. 
Philip,  if  he's  anything  like  you,"  he  said 
encouragingly. 

"Isn't  it  funny,"  rejoined  Valiant 
dreamily,  "that  a  fellow  can't  give  away 
wliat  he  actually  owns  any  more?" 
"  I'lic  laws  are  taking  a  rather  com- 
munistic dip,"  the  old  man  replied,  a  little 
amusedly,  as  the  girl  moved  uneasily  in 
the  carriage. 

Theory  and  Reality 

Valiant  and  the  astronomer  sprang  to 
her  side.  She  h^d  set  off  some  sort  of 
magneto  and  every  part  of  the  machine 
became  luminous  with  light.  Her  eyes 
were  now  wide  open  and  she  looked 
around  w'onderingly  from  one  to  the 
other.  Her  body  was  held  fast  by  a 
flexible  band  of  metal  which  resembled 
a  golden  shield.  Her  hair  was  tossed 
away  from  her  forehead  and  formed  a 
soft  mantle  over  a  pair  of  delicately 
rounded  shoulders ;  while  her  whole  ap- 
pearance was  that  of  rosy  health  and 
reckless  girlhood  recovering  from  a  sud- 
den shock. 

"Are  you  able  to  get  out  of  that — 
that  carridge?"  Mr.  Sapiens .  asked  her, 
while  Valiant  began  examining  the  trans- 
mission in  the  peculiar  looking  craft. 

The  girl  did  not  answer.  Instead,  she 
covered  her  ears  with  her  hands. 

"Do  you  need  any  help?"  Valiant 
asked  gingerly;  "you  must  be  consider- 
ably jarred." 

The  girl  shrank  away  from  him  and 
repeated  the  motion  with  her  hands. 

"The  shock  has  affected  her  hearing," 
annouccd  Mr.  Sapiens  gravely. 


"Where  did  you  start  from?"  ventured 
Valiant.  "We'll  phone  the  bunch  that 
you  never  missed  a  trick." 

Still  she  volunteered  no  information ; 
it  could  be  noticed,  however,  when  they 
spoke  to  her,  that  she  invariably  cov-ered 
her  ears  with  her  hands  while  a  pained 
expression  shot  into  her  eyes.  This  time, 
when  Valiant  asked  the  question,  she 
placed  a  finger  on  her  lips  and  significant- 
ly shook  her  head. 

"Deaf  and  dumb!"  gasped  Valiant, 
looking  anxiously  in  the  direction  of  the 
bungalow, — "wonder  what's  keeping 
Avis—" 

"She'll  be  back  directly,"  replied  the 
astronomer,  critically  examining  the  freak 
air  craft.  "Strange!"  he  continued  remin- 
iscently,  "that  such  a  device  should  ap- 
pear in  this  age  of  Zeppelins  and  bi- 
planes." 

Ancient  Science  Leads 

\'aliant  signified  his  interest.  He  had 
the  same  idea,  himself ;  being  generally 
regarded  in  San  Francisco  as  an  expert 
aviator.  "Queer !"  he  commented,  la- 
conically. 

"Recalls  what  the  old  Pythagorian 
said,"  continued  the  astronomer ;  "that 
by  extracting  the  air  from  these  two 
globes  one  could  navigate  the  skies. 
Archytas  did  actually  fly  at  Tarantum 
400  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  with 
just  such  a  contrivance  as  this.  Simon 
the  Magician  did  the  same  thing  during 
the  first  century  of  our  era.  Jean  Mul- 
ler  made  a  similar  demonstration  before 
the  Emperor  Frederick  I\'  in  the  15th 
century ;  and  I  believe  that  Roger  Bacon 
was,  privately,  a  birdman,  but  prudently 
kept  the  secret  to  himself  in  deference 
to  an  intimate-  understanding  of  the  pre- 
vailing hostility  to  'witch  craft'  and  other 
advanced  phenomena.  Now  notice,"  he 
continued,  pointing  to  the  chariot-shaped 
carriage,  "how  easy  it  may  have  been  for 
Elijah  to  have  ascended  out  of  sight  in 
just  such  an  air  craft.  The  radiance  of 
these  globes  would  have  easily  resembled 
the  'chariot  of  fire'  as  it  floated  away 
into  space.  And  what  is  more  common, 
today,  than  flights  of  a  thousand  miles  at 
a  time,  and  to  altitudes  of  incomprehen- 
sive  height?" 

(Continued  on  page  twenl\)-five ) 
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THE  French  Opera  Company  now 
singing  at  the  Savoy  should  be 
cheerfully  patronized  by  every 
loyal  citizen  of  San  Francisco  for  be- 
sides an  evening  entertainment  of  the 
highest  order  they  will  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  the  money  paid 
in  the  box  office  helps  to  swell  the  war- 
fund  ;  for  the  accomplished  artists  of  this 
company  are  doing  their  "bit"  by  sing- 
ing without  pay  for  the  cause  which 
overshadows  every  other  consideration 
in  the  heart  of  every  true  American. 

These  singers  are  gathered  together 
from  all  the  Allied  countries  in  Europe: 
France,  Russia,  Belgium,  England,  Italy, 
Rumania,  also  the  United  States,  and  are 
offering  their  services  freely  to  help  as- 
suage the  suffering  of  earth  in  her  travail. 
They  are  honoring  us  by  their  visitation 
and  our  appreciation  should  be  enthusi- 
astic and  substantial. 

But  this  is  not  their  only  claim  upon 
our  regard  and  assistance.  M.  Antoine 
v.K.de  Vally,  Directeur-General  of  the 
company  and  a  native  of  Antwerp,  was 
himself  one  of  that  small  army  of  heroes 
who  in  spite  of  superior  numbers  held 
the  Teuton  horde  for  six  weeks,  when 
they  first  invaded  Belgium  on  that  mem- 
orable August  1,  1914. 


By  Marguerite  d'Esmond 

History  knows  no  parallel  to  ecjual  tlic 
bravery  of  this  people  who  fought  for 
honor    and    country    against  frightful 
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odds,  and  against  a  military  equipment 
more  inhuman  than  anything  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

Tlie  sufferings  of  Belgium  will  not  be 
told  in  their  entirety  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  But  had  her  people  been 
spineless,  lacking  in  honor  and  knavish 
of  soul,  the  enemy  would  have  forged 
his  arrogant  way  to  Paris,  to  Calais,  tri- 
umphantly onward.  It  was  those  first 
weeks  in  Belgium  which  saved  the  day 
for  the  Allies,  and  each  man  who  fought 
with  his  futile  weapons  against  a  com- 
plete military  system  was  a  glorious 
hero. 

AI.  de  Vally  was  thrice  wounded  in  he 
retreat  from  Liege  to  Ostend.  After  his 
recovery.  King  Albert  commissioned  him 
to  escort  the  slashed  and  mangled  rem- 
nants of  the  Belgian  army  to  England, 
and  so  well  did  he  accomplish  his  mis- 
sion that  about  sixty  thousand  men  re- 
turned to  France  to  resume  arms  against 
the  enemy. 

Let  us  show  our  appreciation  of  their 
unselfish  patriotism.  Remember  that 
they  are  devoting  their  services,  their 
talents,  and  careers  for  the  sake  of  the 
Allied  soldiers  in  the  trenches  of  Eu- 
rope. 
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THE  Ladies  of  .San  Francisco,  who 
have  so  nobly  risen  to  the  call  for 
willing  workers  to  help  America  in 
preparing  for  the  terrible  war  with  Ger- 
many, have  done  and  are  still  doing  a 
wonderful  work.  Xo  end  of  aft'airs  of 
all  kinds  are  being  carried  out  and  the 
time  being  spent,  energy  used  and  money 
raised,  are"  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise.  The  women  of  other  sections 
of  the  United  States  are  similarly  doing 
heroic  deeds  as  are  also  the  American 
women  of  our  distant  colonial  posses- 
sions. 

In  the  Far  East,  in  Uncle  Sam's 
furthermost  possession,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  is  a  very  wonderful  body  of 
patriotic  women,  who  are  working  night 
and  day  to  help  their  country  in  its  hour 
of  peril.  Shortly  after  war  was  declared 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
a  meeting  was  called  by  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  to  organize 
a  branch  of  the  Navy  League.  Mrs. 
Henry  W.  Elser,  the  president  of  the 
Manila  Daughters,  called  on  all  the 
members  to  assist  in  organizing  a  big 
Navy  League  branch  in  the  Philippines, 


and  then  introduced  the  speaker  of  the 
day,  Mrs.  Winterhalter,  wife  of  Admiral 
W'interhalter,  who  made  a  very  beautiful 
and  instructive  address  on  America's 
need  of  a  big  navy  and  what  the  navy 
had  done  to  make  the  United  States 
one  of  the  greatest  nations  in  the  world. 
Her  speech  was  frequently  punctuated 
with  applause  and  the  ladies  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  present,  considered  it 
a  great  compliment  to  have  heard  such 
a  gifted  speaker  as  Mrs.  Winterhalter. 
Over  a  thousand  members  were  obtained 
to  the  Philippine  branch  of  the  Navy 
League  within  a  few  days. 

Then  there  are  hundreds  of  American 
women  working  for  the  Red  Cross.  Tliey 
have  their  rooms  in  the  Manila  Hotel, 
and  several  ladies  meet  every  morning 
and  direct  the  sewing.  Mrs.  O.  M.  SIiu- 
man  has  charge  of  all  the  bandage  roll- 
ing, and  has  a  great  number  of  the 
younger  set  working  constantly.  h'veii 
the  children  have  different  afternoons  to 
help  after  school.  A  great  deal  of  the 
credit  is  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of 
Mrs.  Henry  15.  McCoy,  who  was  instru- 


mental in  starting  the  Red  Cross,  and 
also  Mrs.  George  VV.  Fairchild,  Mrs.  Ida 
Elser,  Mrs.  H.  D.  Kneedler,  Mrs.  Charles 
Cohn,  Mrs.  Horace  B.  Pond,  Mrs.  Dr. 
Stafford,  Mrs.  Saleeby,  Mrs.  Sleeper, 
Mrs.  Crossfield,  and  Miss  Wolfson  were 
very  active  in  establishing  booths  around 
the  city  for  the  purpose  of  selling  Red 
Cross  membership  tickets.  Thousands  of 
dollars  were  raised  in  this  way.  Those 
of  the  ladies  who  could  not  find  it  con- 
venient to  work  at  the  Red  Cross  rooms, 
took  (|uantities  of  work  home,  and  it  can 
safely  be  said  no  one  remained  idle. 

Several  of  the  ladies  established  booths 
around  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  Liberty  Bonds. 
Great  credit  is  due  Mrs.  Pond,  Mrs. 
Kneedler,  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Wolff,  Mrs. 
Fairchild,  and  many  others,  in  selling  in 
three  days'  time  over  $500,000  worth  of 
bonds,  and  that  is  not  all.  The  ladies 
hold  morning  porch  sewing  parties,  after- 
noon sewing  parties,  and  often  as  high 
as  fifty  ladies  will  meet  at  some  one's 
home  for  the  purpose  of  sewing  for  the 
Red  Cross. 
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"  Internationalism  " 

Why  Are  Its   Activities  Failures? 


A FEW  (lays  ago  an  unsigned  post- 
card was  received,  "W  hether  does 
the  world  today  need  most  a 
l!il)le  or  a  dictionary?"  was  the  query 
written  thereupon.  It  would  be  pardon- 
able if  one  should  pause  ere  replying  to 
this  question.  It  is  not  an  idle  question, 
but  one  of  considerable  moment.  It  might 
be  readily  conceded,  and  that  without 
error,  that  recently  many  old  time  words 
such  as  "honour,"  "contract,"  "human- 
ity," "soldier,"  "chivalry,"  "culture"  have 
been  so  divorced  from  their  accepted 
significance  and  import,  that  no  modern 
lexicon  renders  a  meaning  at  all  sug- 
gestive of  their  present  application.  In- 
deed, in  some  parts  of  the  world  this  fact 
is  still  more  emphasized,  inasmuch  as 
every  idea  formerly  associated  with  their 
use  has  become  obselete  through  per- 
version. 

The  first  part  of  the  postal  query  pre- 
sents a  more  complex  and  less  evident 
problem.  To  at  all  liazard  a  re])ly.  or 
formulate  an  interi)retation  we  should 
have  to  classify  the  I'.ible  in  accord  with 
an  estimate  already  accepted  and  pro- 
claimed, namely  as  an  instrument  in  the 
international  machinery  of  the  Christian 
Church.  In  this  high  domain,  the  ques- 
tion and  the  instrument  readily  become 
ethical  in  the  affairs  of  the  present  times 
and  seasons. 

Today,  no  stronger  insistence  and  re- 
commendation is  urged,  than  tiie  jdea 
for  international  machinery,  whereby  the 
world's  necessities  and  problems  may  be 
handled,  and  their  .solution  secured  and 
maintained. 

Xothing,  however,  in  tiie  i)rescnt  time 
of  transition,  unrest  and  confusion  is 
more  startling  than  the  fact  tluit  these 
things  which  claim  internationali.^ni  as 
their  strongest  innate  attribute  have 
proved  to  be  the  most  signal  failures 
and  disappointments. 

Christianity,  Socialism,  L'nionism 
amongst  the  most  avowedly  non-limited 
of  human  efforts  in  their  respective  fields 
of  utility  did  in  the  moment  of  their  su- 
preme test,  as  factors  of  international 
machinery  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
lose  their  universalism  and  become  sec- 
tional, social,  geographic. 

\o  transition  has  been  more  com- 
plete, more  astounding;  no  fact  more  in- 
structive. 

.\lmost  jiarallel  in  perspective,  the  fact 
that  notwithstanding  the  all  too  ardent 
demonstration  of  disaster  the  selfsame 
forces  with  the  salfsame  spirit  and  the 
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selfsame  materials,  are  once  again  actual- 
ly engaged,  seriously  and  seduously  in 
active  eflfort  to  accomplish  ends  and 
achieve  restilts,  which  in  their  sworn 
purpose  and  co-ordinated  strength  of 
many  millions  of  followers  in  ante- 
bellum day  they  signally  failed  to  ap- 
proach. 

This  assuredly  is  startling.  We  ad- 
vance no  disparagement,  simply  admit 
the  fact.  Will  the  "old  w'ine  adapt  itself 
to  the  new  bottles?  No!"  In  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  the  claims  of  the 
"Dictionary"  become  trivial  and  we  may 
as  well  eliminate  that  premises  from  our 
<|uery.  How  about  our  other  guide  ?  Was 
it  not  startling  that  in  a  world  crisis, 
fraught  with  the  ghastliest  hardships  and 
sufferings  for  men.  women  and  children, 
the  claimed  growth  of  Christianity  failed 
to  convey  to  its  sworn  disciples  any 
message  of  authority  to  which  all  would 
give  heed,  nor  from  within  its  fold  was 
there  any  \t)ice  to  which  all  would  con- 
cede allegiance?  On  the  contrary,  the 
claimed  unity  of  faith  stood  self-refuted, 
incapable  of  translating  its  creed  into  a 
tangible,  eflfective  conviction.  Xo  dis- 
aster could  be  more  complete,  no  admis- 
sion more  humiliating.  The  plans  and 
the  precepts  "went  astray,"  we  will  not. 
even  on  that  account,  eliminate  ought 
else  from  our  premises  of  the  i^ost  card. 
What  is  written  remains,  but  "our 
Christianity."  we  must  either  change  or 
justify. 

The  "internationalism"  of  our  Christ- 
ianity meant  nothing  when  the  ordeal 
came.  The  battle  fields  are  simply  sacri- 
ficial altars  upon  which  men  have  died 
because  we  had  not  learned  the  story 
aright.  Where  was  the  error — in  the 
interpretation  or  the  application?  Inter- 
nationalism has  become  a  necessity,  l)ut 
it  must  be  born  again.  It  must  become 
a  communism  of  individuals  as  distinct 
from  a  mere  alignment  of  peoples.  It  is 
the  non-recognition  of  this  need  that  has 
caused  "international  machinery"  as  now 
employed  to  result  in  failure.  Wrong 
thinking  resulted  in  wrong  acting.  The 
"machinery"  sought  efficiency  through  its 
prejudices.  Our  uplift  guides  interpreted 
the  moral  law  in  terms  factional,  racial 
and  industrial.  The  i)rimal  claim  of  the 
divinity  of  man  they  omitted  from  their 
estimates.  This  they  forgot.  Their  fail- 
ure was  logical.    Such  was  the  "inter- 


nationalism" that  was  not  inter-national. 
The  lapse  must  be  made  good,  man  must 
be  i)ermitted  to  come  into  his  own,  to 
bear  once  again  the  image  and  super- 
scription of  the  covenant.  Xo  compro- 
mise on  these  terms,  they  must  become 
universal.  The  war  has  not  merely  an- 
ticipated and  answered  the  (piestion  upon 
our  postal  card,  but  in  its  .searchings  it 
has  discredited  in  common,  the  kings  that 
set  themselves  the  exploiter  and  the 
political  juggler,  they  are  proven  empty 
vessels,  they  have  nothing  to  give  us. 
We  are  seeing  visions,  we  are  learning 
things.  .\  new  age  is  upon  us,  we  are 
taking  thought.  Even  our  faith  is  clam- 
ouring for  a  renewed  interpretation. 

A  new  spirit  is  animating  uncon- 
sciotisly  irresistibly  the  meanings  and 
things  of  today.  Its  ])resence  is  domin- 
ating many  of  our  ethical  i)hases,  which 
thereby  assume  new  potencies  and  ]mr- 
])Oses.  This  war  will  make  in  our  lives 
not  alone  simplicity  but  reality  a  ne- 
cessity. (Jutborn  of  the  individual  con- 
flict in  the  hearts  of  men  a  new  interna- 
tionalization is  arising,  and  in  its  stand- 
ard confirming  the  fundamental  spirit  of 
the  age  and  its  elucidation  of  the  oneness 
of  the  world  of  humanity.  The  days  of 
creed  and  dogma  are  doomed,  are  wan- 
ing, they  are  going  down  in  the  strivings 
of  reality.  Their  universalism  has  been 
found  wanting.  (,)ut  in  the  trenches 
where  men  are  enduring  and  overcoming, 
speaking  of  the  spiritual  tendencies  of 
his  men,  an  officer  writes  the  "isms  are 
going  rottenly,  but  the  men  are  laying 
iiold  of  Ciod  in  .splendid  fashion."  Trans- 
mit this  sight  to  the  people,  the  gain 
would  be  immense,  and  the  l)enefits  uni- 
versal. Today,  as  a  nation — we  are 
under  arms,  combatting  results  with  full 
determination  that  the  producing  causes 
will  never  again  become  active.  "The 
world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy," 
by  that  let  us  understand  that  tliere 
must  be  fashioned  out  of  the  chaos  and 
sacrifice  of  the  present  conflict,  a  move- 
ment, an  internationalism  so  universal 
that  it  shall  bestow  upon  mankind  at 
large.  u])on  the  world  of  humanity  an 
economic,  social  and  spiritual  unity. 

To  some  it  may  seem  strange  that 
formulating  and  urging  such  a  unity,  we 
should  be  found  "behind  the  war." 

This  we  do  because  as  citizens  or  resi- 
dents under  the  government,  we  must 
behave   towards   that  government  with 

(Continued  on  page  tr»ent])-one ) 
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ONE  of  the  essential  needs  of  the 
soldier  and  sailor  at  the  front  are 
necessities  and  comforts  that  are 
not  furnished  by  the  government.  At 
this  time  individuals  and  organizations 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  fill  this  want. 
Everywoman's  ^Magazine  is  anxious  to 
do  all  it  can  to  make  the  lives  of  our 
boys,  who  are  doing  our  fighting  for  us, 
as  pleasant  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. Recognizing  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  parcels  would  be  sent 
to  the  front  if  an  easy  and  safe  method 
could  be  presented,  "Every  woman's'' 
has  made  arrangements  with  one  of  the 
largest  merchandising  concerns  in  Amer- 
ica to  pack  and  forward  such  parcels  to 
any  of  the  boys  in  the  trenches  or  train- 
ing camps  that  the  sender  desires  to  send 
them  to. 

These  packages  are  packed  in  strong 
waterproof  containers  which  will  insure 
their  safe  arrival  at  their  destination. 
They  will  be  sent  to  any  address  that  the 
donor  may  select.  Each  and  every  parcel 
will  contain  a  stamped  and  addressed 
post  card  to  the  sender  so  that  all  the 
recipient  has  to  do  is  to  mail  the  card. 
This  card  is  also  a  receipt  for  the  parcel 
and  its  contents. 

The  contents  of  the  kits  have  been 
selected  with  the  greatest  care  after  con- 
sulting with  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy  offi- 
cers, Red  Cross  officials,  Government  of- 
ficers, soldiers  and  sailors  and  others  who 
are  familiar  with  the  needs  of  men  in  the 
trenches. 

The  va^lue  of  the  parcels  range  in  value 
from  kit  No.  1  at  $1.50  to  $10.00  for  kit 
No.  7.  The  $1.50  kit  contains  soap  and 
rag,  towel,  deck  of  cards,  tablet  and 
pencil,  tooth  l)rush,  tobacco,  canvas 
gloves,  memo  liook  and  diary  and  a 
sewing  kit,  each  and  every  article  es- 
sential. The  higher  priced  kits  contain 
in  addition  to  the  above  enumerated  ar- 
ticles, comb,  pipe,  fountain  pen,  wool 
gloves,  knitted  skull  cap,  knitted  muffler, 
safety  razor,  extra  heavy  knitted  wool 
sweater,  toilet  articles  and  many  other 
things  that  will  be  usefql  to  the  fighting 
man  in  the  trenches  and  camps. 

The  "Everywoman  Way"  is  simplicity 
itself.  Everyone  can  send  a  parcel  to  a 
sailor  or  soldier  friend  with  the  minimum 
of  trouble  and  worry.  Instead  of  shop- 
ping, wrapping  and  addressing  the  parcel 
all  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  in  your 
order  to  Everywoman's  Magazine,  627- 
628  Hearst  Bldg.,  for  number  and  kind 
of  kits  that  you  wish  to  send,  give  the 


name  or  names  of  those  that  you  want  to 
give  the  kits  to.  "Everywoman's"  will 
attend  to  the  rest.  A  return  stamped 
and  addressed  post  card  to  you  will  be 
enclosed  in  each  parcel,  these  cards  will 
also  serve  as  receipt  for  tlie  parcel  and 
its  contents.  Wt  guarantee  delivery.  In 
case  that  for  any  reason  the  parcel  cannot 
be  delivered  to  the  one  or  ones  that  you 
have  selected  they  will  l)e  returned  to 
you  at  your  expense  or  at  your  option 
they  will  be  turned  over  to  some  deserv- 


T HOUGH  she's  far  from  the  land  that 
her  heart  loves  the  best 
You  can  easily  tell  at  a  glance. 
As  she  sits  there  at  n>orf(,  a  red  cross  on  her 
breast 

That  she's  one  of  the  Mothers  of  France. 

One  of  the  Mothers  of  France!  How  much 

In  so  feXP  words  Wc  tell! 
Like  the  glorified  sons,  are  the  mothers  of  such. 

Who  knew  how  to  mother  so  well. 

Her  hands  are  busy  with  cotton  and  gauze: 

But  her  thoughts  are  far  awa'^. 
Perhaps  she  dreams  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 

Or  thinks  of  the  Champs-Elysee. 


ing  soldier  or  sailor  through  the  Red 
Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  some  other  re- 
sponsible agency  at  the  front.  In  any 
event  the  recipient  will  know  tliat  you 
were  the  sender  and  will  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  parcel. 

If  you  have  no  relative  or  friend  in 
the  Liberty  Army  adopt  one  or  more  of 
the  boys  and  send  them  one  of  the  kits 
making  it  a  personal  gift  from  you  that 
will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  tlie  figlit- 
ing  men. 

Every  article  in  the  kits  is  standardized 
merchandise  and  at  a  price  that  is  good 
value.  The  only  expense  and  trouble  to 
the  ])urciiaser  is  the  first  cost — packing, 
addressing  and  delivery  is  all  jirovided 
for  in  that  price. 

Arrangements  are  now  being  made  to 
have  the  kits  displayed  in  various  i)arts 
of  the  city.  Arrangements  will  also  l)c 
made  with  clubs  and  other  organizations 
to  take  orders  for  the  kits.  Organiza- 


tions affiliated  with  the  National  Council 
of  Women  will  be  appealed  to  to  interest 
the  public  in  these  kits  so  that  they  will 
become  popular.  Every  woman  should 
do  all  that  she  can  toward  helping  the 
distribution  of  "Everywoman's  Komfort 
Kits."  Readers  of  "Everywoman"  are 
invited  to  help  boost  for  "Everywoman's 
Komfort  Kit."  Those  desiring  to  help 
may  communicate  with  "Everywoman's," 
627-628  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Phone  Sutter  1622. 


But  mostly.  We  know  by  the  light  in  her  eyes. 
And  that  tender  far-away  gaze. 

She's  seeing  the  Tricolor  pass  'gainst  the  skies 
And  hearing  the  Marseillaise. 

She  lifts  her  specs  to  her  brow  so  sweet 

And  dries  a  moistened  eye. 
When  our  khaki  lads  march  down  the  street 

And  she  sees  our  flag  go  by. 

Her  hands  are  tireless  all  day  long; 

They  know  not  how  to  rest; 
For  a  Mother  of  France  can  be  fearless  and 
strong. 

With  a  red,  red  cross  on  her  breast. 


Suggestive  Habits. — "I'\)r  ten  years," 
said  the  new  boarder,  "ni}'  ha])its  were  as 
regular  as  clockwork.  I  rose  on  the  stroke 
of  six,  and  half  an  hour  later  was  at 
breakfast ;  at  seven  I  was  at  work ;  dined 
at  one;  had  supper  at  six,  and  was  in 
bed  at  nine  thirty.  .\te  only  i)lain  food, 
and  liadn't  a  day's  illness  all  the  time." 

"Dear  me!"  said  a  hearer,  in  sjmpa- 
thetic  tones;  "and  what  were  you  in  for?" 
— "Tit-['its." 

#  ^ 

An  Acrobat  in  the  Scjuare. — Sergeant 
(drilling  awkvvar<l  squad) — "Company! 
.Attention  company,  lift  up  your  left  leg 
and  hold  it  straight  out  in  front  of  you!" 

( )ne  of  the  scjuad  held  u])  his  rigiit  leg 
by  mistake.  This  brought  his  right-hand 
comi)anion's  left  leg  and  his  own  right  leg 
close  together.  The  officer,  seeing  this, 
exclaimed  angrily  : 

"And  who  is  that  blooming  galoot  over 
there  holding  u])  both  legs?" — Chicago 
"News." 


By  Georgia  Wilde 
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THE  modern  woman  has  come  to 
Mexico  as  she  is  coming  to  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world,  helped 
thereto  by  the  strife  and  bloodshed,  the 
economic  oppression  and  weary  struggle 
for  existence  under  the  masculine  order. 
Throughout  this  molten  country,  where 
history  is  being  made  and  a  future 
moulded  in  tlie  t)last-furnace  of  revolu- 
tion, nothing  is  so  fluid  as  the  condition 
of  that  vast,  variegated  mass  of  Indian, 
Mestizo  and  Spanish-Mexican  women 
which  constitutes  one-half  of  the  nation's 
people.  Possibly,  after  its  years  of  in- 
ternal warfare,  the  feminine  half  of 
Mexico  comprises  the  larger,  and  her 
gallant  countrymen  would  say,  the  bet- 
ter. \\'hat  was  uttered  as  a  compliment 
bids  fair  to  become  a  truth,  so  significant 
and  so  inevitable  is  the  growth  of  the 
woman  movement  towards  broader  hori- 
zons and  larger  fields  than  Mexican  tra- 
dition has  assigned  her. 

There  is  something  alchemic  in  the 
mingling  of  two  races  to  form  a  new  one. 
Mere  in  Mexico  is  l>eing  fused  into  a 
race-type,  a  mixture  of  aboriginal  Indian 
and  old-world  conqueror — the  wild,  the 
free  and  the  primitive  met  and  mingled 
with  the  polished,  the  civilized  and  the 
decadent;  and  he  who  runs  may  read  in 
the  faces  of  this  hybrid  offspring  the 
history  of  past  struggles  and  perhaps  a 
hint  of  future  glory. 

Copper-hued  native,  white-skinne<l  in- 
vader and  the  mestizo  who  is  the  product 
of  both  are  all  here  to  interpret  and  phil- 
osophize upon.  The  social  strain  is  as 
distinct  as  the  racial,  with  the  mestizo 
as  the  great  connecting  middle  class  be- 
tween the  native  Indian  and  alien  Eu- 
ropean. In  alchemy  lies  power  for  good 
and  evil,  and  the  Mexican  is  a  welter  of 
seething  possibilities  for  either.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  Indians,  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  a  new  order  which  sought  to 
crush  rather  than  raise  them,  .sound  the 
bottom  of  an  ascending  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion which  manifests  the  two  extremes  of 
hopeless  degradation  and  incipient  power 
and  force. 

Because  war  has  reaped  such  a  harvest 
of  manhood,  the  Mexican  woman  is  a 
conspicuous  and  interesting  force  in  the 
national  regeneration.  Circumstances 
rather  than  desire  are  forcing  her  to 
cast  oflf  the  shackles  of  outworn  conven- 
tions and  slowly  she  is  emerging  a  new- 
born phoenix. 

The  floodtide  of  Mexico's   misery  is 
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found  in  her  Indian  masses — and  the 
dead-sea  fruit  of  revolutions  is  written 
in  the  bleaching  bones  of  her  manhood 
and  the  dire  poverty  of  her  struggling 
women.  One  sees  the  Indian  woman 
everywhere,  in  the  city  and  in  tlie  fields 
— and  her  condition  is  invariable.  Mal- 
nutrition, overwork,  weakness  and  dis- 
ease are  written  deep  in  the  faces  of 
bal)ies,  children,  girls  and  matrons,  as 
well  as  in  the  pitiful  lineaments  of  old 
age  that  creeps  about  in  tattered  men- 
dicancy. The  first,  great  and  paramount 
profession  of  the  Indian  woman  is  moth- 
erhood, not  necessarily  accompanied  by 
wifehood.  The  stirrings  of  youth  and 
love  are  the  brightest  spots  in  a  joyless 
life,  and  the  so-called  immorality  of  the 
Indian  is  simply  the  natural  surrender 
to  this  cra\'ing  for  life  in  its  fullness. 
Lovers  are  rife,  and  Inisbands  infrequent, 
uhicli  throws  u])on  tlic  shoulders  of  the 
girl-mother  the  brunt  of  the  struggle  for 
existence  for  herself  and  her  brood.  It 
is  this  enforced  responsibility  which  has 
contributed  most,  to  that  sense  of  moral 
emancii)ation.  The  Indian  mother  is 
simply  thai  ])rimitive  female  creature 
driven  by  the  crime  of  hungry  ofTsprings 
to  any  and  every  means  of  earning  a  live- 
liliood.  There  are  tillers  of  the  soil, 
drawers  of  water  and  hewers  of  wood, 
vendors  of  petty  wares  or  foods  by  the 
wayside  ;  weavers  of  flower  wreaths  or  of 
more  enduring  stuffs  as  delicately 
wrought;  plyers  of  the  needle — these  are 
some  of  the  callings  pursued  by  Indian 
women,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that 
everyone  is  a  worker,  unless  she  has 
sacrificed  her  proud  spirit  of  independ- 
ence, and  overcome  by  conditions  too 
hard  to  cope  with,  has  sunk  to  beggary 
as  the  easiest  way.  The  abjectness  of  the 
general  poverty  explains  and  condones 
the  extent  to  wdiich  begging  is  practised 
as  a  profession  here.  Every  wayside  and 
park.  These  are  the  pavement  dwellers, 
clad  in  the  dust  of  the  roadside  and  fed 
on  the  crumbs  of  charity;  but  there  is 
scant  difference  between  their  lot  and 
that  of  their  push-cart  sister,  who  may 
have  a  wretched  adobe  hut  to  shelter 
herself  and  her  babies — a  windowless, 
doorless  hut,  scarcely  man-high,  filled 
with  the  smoke  and  soot  of  the  chimney- 
less  fire,  and  often  l)uilt  as  a  lean-to 
against  the  wall  of  some  stone  palace 


which  oddly  suffers  this  leprous  in- 
crustation. Sometimes,  if  built  in  a 
vacant  lot,  there  is  a  bit  of  ground  about 
it  to  till  into  a  garden,  and  the  graceful 
tassels  of  the  sweet  maize  hang  above 
the  humble  dwelling.  Scarcely  ever  is 
there  cleanliness — there  is  no  vitality  for 
it  in  these  creejjing  humans,  so  near  the 
animal  in  their  dire  misery,  and  so  far 
removed  from  their  proud  ancestors  who 
once  claimed  the  land  as  masters.  Sub- 
jugation has  eaten  into  the  soul  of  the 
Indian  and  robbed  him  of  his  wild,  free 
strength.  There  is  little  spontaneous  hap- 
piness in  their  natures,  even  among  the 
children,  marked  with  an  heredity  of  sor- 
row, and  the  greatest  joy  of  the  Indian 
woman  lies  in  her  passionate  religious 
fervor,  which  glimpses  a  far-off  heaven, 
and  is  content  to  make  this  earthlv 
grimage  in  penitential  dust.  The  churches 
are  filled  with  these  adoring  figures,  and 
church  fiestas  are  the  closest  approxima- 
tion to  gaiety  they  make.  I"'or  her  man. 
if  she  has  retained  one,  there  is  the  fierce 
joy  of  battle,  or  domestic  strife,  of  gamb- 
ling or  cock-fighting  or  the  forbidden 
bull  -ring.  But  after  the  nocturnal  sweet- 
ness of  her  first  wooing,  there  is  nothing 
for  the  woman  but  her  children,  her  life- 
struggle  and  her  faith  in  God.  There  is 
no  rebellion  against  her  condition,  and 
therefore  no  hope.  In  her  uncjuestioning 
submission  lies  ultimate  extinction. 

It  is  to  the  mestizo  we  turn  for  the 
leaven  of  forcefulness,  initiative  and  re- 
bellion against  the  existing  order.  In  the 
mestizo  lies  Mexico's  regeneration,  and  it 
is  in  this  olive-skinned,  dark-eyed  race 
that  the  advent  of  modern  womanhood 
is  casting  its  shadow  dimly  before  it. 

Occupationally  the  scale  runs  from 
servants  and  domestic  labor  to  skilled 
trades  and  professions.  Domestically 
speaking,  the  women  workers  are  still  in 
chains;  toil  is  arduous,  hours  limitless 
and  wages  at  minimum.  But  joint  living 
in  a  household  necessarily  raises  her  own 
standard — food  and  clothing  become  es- 
sentials instead  of  mere  accidentals  of 
time  and  chance.  The  pittance,  though 
small,  is  her  own,  with  all  the  sense  of 
power  that  ownership  conveys.  There 
are  now  public  schools  where  girls  may 
receive  education,  and  the  teachers  too 
are  women.  \\'oman  labor  is  everywhere 
— in  shops,  in  factories  and  stores,  in 
offices  and  schools.  Women  clerks,  sten- 
ographers, office  attendants  and  sales- 
women   figure    conspicuously    in  every 
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industrial  estal)li.shnient,  while  as  gov- 
ernment employees  in  the  subordinate 
positions,  they  are  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions to  men.  The  woman  who  runs 
for  office  is  still  a  rarity  in  Mexican 
politics,  there  being  but  one  case  on 
record,  but  suffrage  is  in  force  under  the 
new  constitution,  and  has  already  been 
tried  out  in  municipal  elections  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Mexican  public.  In 
whatever  capacity  she  is  employed,  the 
Mexican  woman  brings  to  her  work  a 
sense  of  self-dependence  and  potential- 
ity for  growth  found  in  women-workers 
everywhere.  In  her  scrupulously  neat 
ap])earance,  her  business-like  attitude  to- 
wards her  work  and  life,  her  independ- 
ence and  ability  to  cope  with  her  en- 
vironment, she  marks  an  ascending  type 
in  the  scale  of  Mexican  civilization,  as 
distinct  from  the  Indian  mother  whose 
heritage  of  misery  unfits  her  for  the 
struggle  for  existence,  as  she  is  from  that 
other  conspicuous  type  of  Mexican  wo- 
manhood— the  lily  of  the  field  that  toils 
not,  neither  does  she  spin. 

There  are  swarms  of  the  latter,  as  in 
every  society  which  supports  and  en- 
courages a  non-productive  strata  to  rep- 
resent their  cultural  values  for  them.  It 
is  for  these  butterflies  that  the  theatre, 
the  opera,  the  cafes,  with  their  luxurious 
ap]5ertenances,  exist  and  flourish.  Their 
ceaseless  round  of  pleasure  and  frivolity 
contrasts  just  as  vividly  with  the  toil 
and  poverty  of  the  masses  as  does  the 
existence  of  fashionable  boulevards,  lined 
with  stately  homes,  adorned  with  pleas- 
ing flowers,  magnificent  monuments  and 
noble  statuary,  with  the  unutterably 
sfpialid  side-streets  infested  with  disease 
and  filth,  which  extend  like  a  dark  and 
sinister  setting  around  the  polished  glit- 
ter of  the  metropolis.  It  is  to  this  in- 
nermost of"  the  concentric  circles  of 
Mexican  life  that  we  must  look  for  the 
Senorita  of  our  idle  fancy — she  of  the 
age  of  chivalry  whose  langorous  glances 
and  intoxicating  loves  have  filled  tiie 
pages  of  romance.  She  still  survives,  and 
her  exotic  existence  is  just  as  atavistic, 
in  the  light  of  Me:xico's  future  and  tur- 
bulent present,  as  that  of  the  dying  abor- 
igine. She  dwells  in  the  species  of  medi- 
eval castle  still  affected  by  the  sangre 
azul  and  the  nouveau  riche  whose  giant 
portals  and  iron-barred  windows  are  rem- 
iniscent of  the  16th  century.  Educated 
in  a  convent  school,  milady  returns  for 
a  brief  sojourn  under  the  ancestral  roof 
until  some  lover  of  her  dreams  bestows 
his  name  upon  her.  Meanwhile  she  is  as 
jealously  guarded  from  masculine  inter- 


course as  a  century-old  tradition  de- 
mands. But  somehow,  in  her  daily  air- 
ings on  the  boulevard,  in  her  pious  pil- 
grimages to  church,  and  her  evening 
strolls  about  the  plaza,  heavily  chaper- 
oned though  she  be,  the  forbidden  fruit — 
Man — becomes  manifest  as  a  gallant  be- 
ing who  watches  her  morning  drive  from 
the  curbstone,  who  prances  on  spirited 
horses  through  her  dreams,  and  who 
whispers  to  her  in  the  tree-shadowed 
plaza,  lUnder  cover  of  the  lilting  music  of 
the  band.  Somehow  it  comes  to  pass 
that  a  troubador  touches  his  guitar  be- 
neath his  lady's  casement  window — that 
intimacy  grows  to  whispered  conversa- 
tions between  the  dark  and  solitary  figure 
who  braves  the  terrors  of  the  nocturnal 
street,  and  the  unseen  one  above  who 
fearfully  peeps  out  from  behind  the 
grating  and  whispers  soft  sweet  noth- 
ings in  response  to  the  impassioned  mur- 
murs from  below.  In  technical  language, 
he  is  "playing  the  bear,"  and  if  he  play 
it  well  and  faithfully  enough  to  merit 
parental  approval  of  his  honorable  in- 
tentions, some  happy  day  he  is  invited 
within  the  mansion  and  welcomed  to  the 
bosom  of  the  family.  Eventually  he 
marries  his  adored,  and  as  the  mistress 
of  her  own  household  and  arbiter  of  her 
own  decorum,  she  becomes  emancipated 
to  a  truly  dizzying  extent.  These  are 
the  relics   of   Mexican   aristocracy,  the 


ty])e  of  lady  fair  who  scorned  the  ex- 
ertion of  picking  up  her  fallen  handker- 
chief when  a  dozen  peons  existed  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  serve  her.  But 
even  she  is  destined  to  perish  before  the 
onslaught  of  modernity.     Mexico   is  a 
maelstrom  of  democracy ;  high  and  low 
are  caught  in  the  whirlpool  of  events, 
and  the  solvent  power  of  Change  will 
purify   its   every   element.  Meanwhile, 
bits  and  scraps  of  the  old  regime  come 
floating  merrily  to  the  surface  and  in 
their  momentary  suspension  we  glimpse 
the  color  and  romance  of  a  Mexico  that 
was ;  the  dashing  caballero  with  silver 
spurs  and  ponderous  hat ;  the  fiesta  days 
of  barbecue  and  bullfight,  with  cheering, 
carefree  throngs  oblivious  to  tomorrow's 
want ;  the  mysterious  and  graceful  folds 
of   mantilla   or    serape   beneath  whose 
shadowy  depths  lurk  coquetry  and  trag- 
edy in  the  dusky  eyes  of  beauty.  But 
the  veiled  heads  which  bend  so  rever- 
ently in  some  dimly-lit  aisle  of  ancient 
churches  or  lift  to  the  love-making  of 
some  20-century  Don  Juan  are  destined 
to   dissapear   with   the   passing   of  the 
old  order,  and  the  advent  of  the  woman 
of  tomorrow.     There  is  the  glamorless 
light  of  rei)ublicanism  illuminating  Mex- 
ico today,  and  the  hustle  and  bustle  of 
a  commercial  age   is  upon   her,  which 
none  but  the  self-reliant,  buoyant  spirit 
of  independent  womanhood  can  survive. 


The  Washer  Woman  at  Work 
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LET  us  take  a  journey.  Let  us  go  to 
La  Panne.  I'ormerly  this  was  only  a 
"plage."  a  coquet  watering  place  for 
families  on  holiday,  the  pretty  little 
"trou"  where  the  bandstand  was  the 
center  of  the  world,  where  life  was 
"bourgeoise"  and  "pas  chere"  where  the 
children  showed  a  long  expanse  of  bare 
leg,  and  where  the  little  clerks  lay  on 
the  sand  and  forgot  the  cares  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  only  used  their  stylos 
for  sending  brief  messages  to  their 
friends  on  picture  postcards.  It  is 
there  that  the  traditional  Beulmans 
fianced  their  "demoiselle"  to  the  Meul- 
meester  son. 

The  war  has  changed  all  this !  The 
concert  of  each  day,  of  each  hour  rather, 
is  now  dominated  l)y  the  cannon  and 
the  machine  gun.  The  bourgeois  and 
holiday-makers  have  vanished  .  .  where 
the  bourgeois  vanish  to  when  there  is 
danger.  In  the  streets,  French,  English 
and  Belgian  soldiers  meet  and  jostle 
each  other.  Wounded  Belgians  walk 
slowly  along  the  sandhills  or  lie  on 
"chaises  longues"  as  proud  of  their 
dressings  or  their  crutches  as  of  the 
decorations  whicli  adorn  their  chest.  On 
the  beach,  some  cavalry  in  turl)ans  and 
dressed  in  vivid  colors  gallop  past  on 
dieir  .\rab  steeds.  The  wind  blows  out 
the  ample  burnous,  the  long  manes  and 
the  tails  of  the  horses.  In  these  whirl- 
winds of  sand  raised  by  the  wind  and 
gilded  by  the  sun  this  vision  of  the 
desert  seems  unreal,  disconcerting,  but 
is  without  astonishment  for  us,  like  all 
that  has  been  offered  to  us  in  this  para- 
doxical epoch. 

La  Panne  has  seen  pass  all  colors  and 
all  glories.  Often,  refugees,  fleeing  from 
villages  destroyed  by  the  German  artil- 
ler)',  pass,  sad  victims  of  barbarous  sav- 
agery, on  their  way  to  France  or  England 
to  find  a  fraternal  refuge.  More  rarely, 
the  mothers  or  the  wives  who  have  ob- 
tained with  the  difficulty  that  we  can 
guess,  the  authorization  to  come  to  weep 
at  the  grave  of  a  hero  who  died  on  the 
field  of  battle  or  from  a  glorious  wound, 
mingle  their  black  clothes  of  mourning 
with  the  many-colored  uniforms. 

.And  we  point  out  to  one  another,  pass- 
ing in  an  auto  or  walking  on  the  sands, 
the  personalities  of  the  moment,  the  men 
of  the  day ;  for  La  Panne  has  become 
a  chic  plage  through  the  quality  of  its 
visitors.     For   most   of   them,  exterior 


elegance  is  regulated  by  military  orders, 
but  elegance  of  sentiment  is  what  counts 
the  most.  The  hours  are  short,  and  many 
of  these  wlio  this  morning  contemplate 
the  radiant  sea  will  tomorrow  lie  in  their 
graves,  if  they  have  the  good  fortune  to 
have  a  grave ! 

It  is  not  always  those  whose  names  are 
the  most  celebrated  who  are  the  most 
glorious;  in  this  crowd  the  simplest 
soldiers  have  shared  the  common 
glory,    a    part    that    they    would  not 


A   War  Angel 

exchange.  However  amongst  the  guests 
of  La  Panne,  many  are  worthy  of  re- 
mark. 

Alarshals  Kitchener,  I">ench,  Douglas 
llaig,  (jenerals  Joffre,  .Xeville,  General 
Lyautey,  all  the  glories  of  the  allied 
armies.  Here  is  the  Baron  de  Bro(|ue- 
\  ille,  the  Alinister  of  War  to  whom  liel- 
gium  owes  the  surprising  reorganization 
of  her  army.  General  Jaccpies,  who  was 
colonel  of  one  of  the  admirable  line  reg- 
iments decorated  by  the  king.  Here  is 
Professor  Depage,  ex-president  of  the  In- 
ternational Surgical  Society,  whose  hero- 
ic wife,  drowned  on  the  Lusitania,  re- 
poses under  the  sands  of  the  dunes ;  he 
has  created  at  La  Panne  a  model  aml)ul- 
ance  which  has  become  a  veritable 
scientific  center.  Dr.  A.  Carrel  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute,  the  daring  and  in- 
genious inventor  of  so  many  surgical 
novelties,  often  visits  the  ambulance 
where  he  has  applied  with  wonderful 
success    his    method    of    treating  war 


wounds.  Here  is  Lord  Curzon,  on  whose 
arm  prettily  leans  the  Princess  Marie 
Jose,  blonde  and  bareheaded.  Miss  Max- 
ine  Elliott  has  kept  her  barge  Julian  on 
some  errand  of  mercy.  The  Duchess  of 
Sutlierland.  looking  beautiful  in  the  dress 
of  a  nurse  and  better  still  doing  the  work 
of  one.  Passes  also  the  Prince  of  Teck, 
cousin  of  the  Queen,  accompanying  the 
Countess  de  Caraman  and  the  Countess 
Van  den  Steen  de  Jehay,  the  only  Ladies 
of  Honor  who  have  been  able  to  follow 
their  Sovereign.  Here  are  the  Princes  of 
Bourbon- Parmc,  volunteers  in  the  service 
of  the  Belgian  army.  Here  is  Father 
l  lcnusse,  Jesuite  and  celebrated  preacher, 
now  acting  as  chaplain.  Here  is  one  of 
the  most  animated  liberal  orators  of 
i'arliament,  liecome  Lieutenant  of  -Artil- 
lery during  the  war.  In  simple  khaki, 
Mr.  B.acon,  ex-.American  .Ambassador  to 
Paris,  recognized  by  his  height.  Like 
Mrs.  W  oods  Bliss,  a  gracious  .American, 
he  devotes  all  his  energies  to  charity. 
Tlie  English  Major  Gordon  also  saw  this 
little  "plage"  when  he  brought  to  the 
I'.elgian  (iovernment,  for  the  refugees 
23  niillio  francs.  A  face  well  known  to 
lliose  wild  live  at  La  Panne,  Captain  of- 
ficer, nicknamed  "the  kissed  officer," 
since  .Mrs.  .As(|uith  snatched  a  kiss  from 
Inni  as  a  war  souvenir.  Often  one  sees 
the  expressive  face  and  long  black  hair 
i)f  the  great  violinist,  Ysaye.  Happy  then 
the  wounded  of  the  hospitals,  for  when- 
ever he  can  the  illustrious  virtuoso  goes 
to  raise  by  a  seance  of  art  the  spirit  of 
the  sufferers  towards  the  ideal.  Often 
c\en  his  violin  has  been  heard  in  the 
neighboring  cantonments  of  the  first  line. 
( )tlier  artists  are  met  there:  Loie  Fuller 
]jractices  charity  as  she  practices  art. 
with  incomi)arable  grace.  .Art  has  al- 
ways its  faithful  followers  in  the  little 
free  corner  of  Belgium  and  often  the 
mobilized  painters  and  sculptors  exhibit 
what  they  have  brought  back  from  the 
trenches — living  works  which  will  remain 
the  most  precious  witnesses  of  this  most 
tragic  epoch.' 

But  Americans  would  find  many  com- 
patriots in  this  crowd  which  passes  with- 
out ceasing.  Tliere  ha\e  been  seen  the 
Rev.  .Mr.  Clampett  sent  by  San  Fran- 
cisco and  who  has  promised  to  ac- 
complish wonders  for  the  Belgians;  Sam- 
uel liill,  who  has  the  right  to  say:  "I 
am    the    King's   friend."     Lieut.  Colby, 
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wliom  the  generosity  of  tlie  United 
States  has  placed  at  the  head  of  a  col- 
umn of  50  motor  ambulances  for  the 
Belgian  army,  and  many  others. 

Everybody  is  as  busy  as  in  a  beehive. 
And  if  as  in  a  hive,  they  all  concentrate 
at  one  point,  it  is  because  as  in  a  hive 
also,  there  is  a  central  cell  which  is  the 
reason  of  their  existence. 

Right  at  the  end  of  the  esplanade  a 
modest  villa  shelters  a  home  and  a 
woman  who  has  given  a  unique  example 
to  the  whole  world.  In  this  unsullied 
corner  of  Belgium,  they  live.  In  vain  the 
murderous  taubes  fly  over  the  little  town. 
W  ithout  even  raising  their  eyes  towards 
them  the  King  and  Queen  go  down  to  the 
beach,  towards  their  faithful  followers. 
E\'eryone  bows  before  them.  Is  it  not 
honor  which  passes? 

The  Queen?  One  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  her  in  the  midst  of  a 
brilliant  Etat  Major,  beside  the  King.  On 
her  horse — she  is  a  magnificent  horse- 
woman— she  witnessed  the  march  past  ol 
one  of  the  glorious  Belgian  regiments 
returning  from  the  trenches.  Often  one 
lias  seen  her  thus,  and  it  is  thus  that 
before  the  war  one  would  have  pictured 
a  modern  sovereign.  But  Queen  Eliza- 
beth prefers  another  role.  Each  morning 
she  goes  to  the  Ambulance  de  I'Ocean 
and  as  competent  and  expert  auxiliary 
she  tends  the  wounded.  The  most  com- 
])licated  and  delicate  dressings  are  often 
reserved  for  her  and  the  wounded  are  ac- 
cu-stomed  to  only  see  in  their  Queen  the 
most  adroit  and  gentle  of  nurses.  Other 
charitable"  work  occupy  almost  the  whole 
of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  She 
has  personally  founded  for  the  countries 
ravaged  •  by  the  most  cruel  of  wars  a 
home  for  500  children  where  they  are 
brought  up  on  their  native  soil,  by  per- 
sons specially  chosen.  She  is  seen  regu- 
larly visiting  all  the  sanitary  formations, 
finding  for  each  patient  the  word  w^hich 
consoles,  the  phrase  which  is  dear  to  his 
memory  or  his  heart.  Several  times  a 
year  she  sends  t<  all  the  wounded  pres- 
ents of  tobacco  a\id  fruits  and  regularly 
eacli  time  a  little  bou(|uet  of  flowers  is 
added.  The  brave  l'>elgian  soldier  who  in 
general  is  separated  from  his  Iiome  and 
has  only  received  during  30  montlis  most 
irregular  news — when  lie  receives  any  at 
all — accepts  these  royal  gifts  as  he  would 
accept  a  maternal  one  and  often  in  the 
portfolio  of  the  "carnet  de  campagne"  of 
a  combatant  is  found  a  bouquet  of  dried 
flowers,  but  preciously  preserved — it  is 
the  bouquet  the  Queen  has  given  him, 
and  which  he  always  carries  with  him  to 


Ik*  shown  with  pride  wlicn  he  returns 
home. 

Charity  practised  with  delicacy  is 
sweet  to  him  who  benefits  by  it.  Queen 
Elizabeth  has  always  known  how  to  get 
her  gifts  accepted.  Long  before  the  war 
charming  acts  were  cited  of  her:  At 
Brussels  she  went  through  the  poorest 
(|uarters  relieving  as  much  misery  as 
possible.  All  misfortune  immediately 
known  of,  inspired  her  to  action.  When 
she  heard  that  Eugene  Laermaiis.  tlio 
greatest  perhaps  of  Belgian  contempor- 
ary character  painters,  had  become  blind 
she  went  regularly  to  visit  him  and  even 
])layed  to  him  on  the  violin.  Eor  it 
may  be  guessed  that  art  has  had  its  part 
in  the  formation  of  such  a  delicate  soul. 
Xot  only  does  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians 


of  tlu'so  "i)oihis"  whose  surprise  was 
great  when  tliey  learned  the  identity  of 
tlieir  photographer. 

One  could  recount  many  similar  anec- 
dotes. The  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth  is 
made  u])  today  of  discreet  devotions  and 
toucliing  attentions  which  one  loves  to 
recall.  One  understands  now  why  the 
Belgian  soldiers  love  her,  not  as  a  Sov- 
ereign to  be  feared,  but  as  the  great 
gentle  maternal  friend  to  be  venerated. 
# 

The  Joke  Recoiled. — Riggs  (facetious- 
ly)— "This  is  a  jiicture  of  my  wife's  first 
husband." 

Diggs. — "Silly-looking  guy!  But  say, 
I  didn't  know  your  wife  was  married  be- 
fore she  met  you." 

Riggs — ".She  wasn't.    This  is  a  i)icture 


By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 


FLAC  of  the  heroes  who  left  us  their  g/orp. 
Borne     through     their  battle-fields' 
thunder  and  flame. 
Blazoned  in  song  and  illumined  in  stor^. 
Wave  o'er  us  all  who  inherit  their  fame. 

Light  of  our  firmament,  guide  of  our  nation. 
Pride  of  her  children,  and  honored  afar. 
Let  the  wide  beams  of  th\)  full  constellation 
Scatter  each  cloud  that  would  darl(en  a  star. 

Empire  unsceptred!  what  foe  shall  assail  thee. 
Bearing  the  standard  of  Liberty's  van? 
Thinlf  not  the  Cod  of  //it;  fathers  shall  fail  thee. 
Striving  with  men  for  the  birthright  of  man! 

Yet,  if  fcp  madness  and  treachery  blighted. 
Dawns  the  dark  hour  when  the  sword  thou  must 
draw. 


Then  with  the  arms  of  thy  millions  united. 
Smite  the  bold  traitors  to  Freedom  and  Law! 

Lord  of  the  Universe!  shield  us  and  guide  us. 
Trusting    Thee   always,    through   shadow   and  ■ 
sun! 

Thou  hast  united  us,  who  shall  divide  us? 
Keep  us,  oh  keep  us  the  MANY  IN  ONE! 

Up  with  our  banner  bright. 
Sprinkled  with  starry  light. 
Spread   its   fair   emblems   from    mountain  to 
shore. 

While  through  the  sounding  sky 
Loud  rings  the  Nation's  cry, — 
UNION  AND  LIBERTY!  ONE  EVER- 
MORE! 


play  exquisitely  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  violin,  but  she  has  also 
l^een  an  attentive  teacher  to  her  children, 
all  tliree  of  whom  are  already  good  musi- 
cians. 'Ilie  little  I'rincess  Marie-Jose, 
with  her  intelligent  face,  is  a  very  talent- 
ed ])ianiste,  and  the  print  had  popularized 
in  B.elgium  a  i)hoto  of  the  royal  family 
executing  a  piece  of  chamber  music. 

It  is  never  for  herself  alone  that  the 
Queen  exercises  her  talent.  She  is  a 
good  i)hotographer  and  one  often  sees 
her  with  her  camera  in  her  hand.  One 
day  she  met,  during  a  visit  to  the  I'Tcnch 
line,  a  group  of  French  soldiers.  Sev- 
eral of  them  had  received  the  portraits 
of  loved  ones  at  home  and  were  sad  that 
they  would  not  send  theirs  in  exchange. 
The  Queen  took  successively  the  jjlioto 


of  myself  when  I  was  twenty-five." — 
Boston  "Traiiscrii)t." 

■>  -"»- 

.Ml  in  the  Shuffle. — .\  Ciovcrnmcnt 
official  was  discussing  the  morality  of 
certain  war-profiteers. 

"Their  morality  reminds  me."  he  said, 
"of  a  i)rofessional  gambler  who  always 
won  at  cards,  whereas  at  the  races  he 
alwrivs  lost. 

"  "Oh,  ])shaw,  deorge,'  his  wife  said  to 
iiim  one  day,  'you  make  me  tired.  Why 
is  it  you  always  bring  home  a  horse- 
collar  mil  when  you  play  poker  and 
turn  up  broke  when  you  i)lay  the 
horses?'  " 

""My  love,"  said  George  (|uietly,  'I 
don't  shuffle  the  horses.'  " — Washington 
"Star." 
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OLD  FATHER  TIMl':  having  gath- 
ered to  himself  the  summer  of  1917 
the  artists  are  returning  to  town 
with  their  riches,  gleaned  from  mountain 
or  sea.  The  autumn  season  of  exhibi- 
tions has  opened  brilliantly  in  the  joint 
exhibition  of  Rinaldo  Cuneo  and  Am- 
brose Patterson  at  the  Ilelgesen  Gal- 
leries. 

Mr.  Cuneo,  being  a  native  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, whose  artistic  growth  and  develop- 
ment every  one  has  watched  with  great 
interest  needs  no  introtluction  to  the  pub- 
lic. Mr.  Patterson,  a  native  of  Aus- 
tralia, is  making  his  first  exhibition  in 
America,  after  many  European  successes. 

Contemporaries  by  birth,  both  with  a 
thorough  European  education  for  their 
l)ackground,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how 
life  has  developed  each  man.  Poetry  and 
deep  feeling  in  the  man  who  has  staid 
more  closely  in  his  home  environment ;  a 
touch  of  realism  and  practicality  in  the 
man  who  has  wandered  to  and  fro.  Not 
too  much  realism,  however,  for  Mr.  Pat- 
terson's point  of  view  is  as  interesting 
as  his  handling  and  we  are  delighted  to 
become  acquainted  with  both. 

Rinaldo  Cuneo 

In  his  new  canvases,  Mr.  Cuneo  shows 
that  his  summer  in  the  open  has  de- 
veloped him  immensel^^  His  work  al- 
ways of  the  highest  order  has  broadened 
and  enlarged,  gaining  especially  in  at- 
mosphere, without  losing  its  brilliancy 
and  dash.  "Does  it  look  and  feel  like 
tlie  out  of  doors?"  inquired  the  artist; 
"Xot  a  stroke  on  any  canvas  is  done  in 
the  studio,  the  out-of-doors  is  my  studio 
now."   The  pictures  certainly  show  it. 

"The  Trestle,"  Mr.  Cuneo's  very  latest 
work,  is  by  all  means  the  finest  he  has 
ever  done.  A  fellow  artist's  opinion  is 
highly  valued  by  the  artist,  consequent- 
ly, Bruce  Nelson's  appreciation  of  this 
picture  carries  great  weight:  "Isn't  that 
a  wonderful  canvas?  Perfect  in  composi- 
tion, wonderful  in  color  and  masterly  in 
handling  it  is  far  and  away  Cuneo's  best 
up  to  the  present."  The  same  trestle 
figures  in  an  artistic  adjunct  to  enhante 
another  glimpse  of  Greenbrae.  This  is 
also  a  fine  composition,  but  somehow 
lacks  the  Whistlerian  touch  of  the  first. 

In  two  canvases  Mr.  Cuneo  shows 
California  winter.  "Bare  Poplars"  and 
"The  Veteran"  with  their  leafless  trees 
and  the  fresh  green  under  them,  giving 
the  stranger  the  impression  of  spring 
rather  than  winter,  and  yet  to  the  Cali- 
fornian,  they  are  most  characteristic. 

"Through  the  Eucalipti"  is  especially 
atmospheric,  charming  glimpse  of  Marin 
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county,  bright  with  sunshine  and  full  of 
poetic  feeling.  Tliere  are  twelve  of  Mr. 
Cuneo's  canvases  in  the  exhibition  no 
one  of  which  has  been  exhibited  before 
and  each  one  deserves  appreciation.  May 
every  succeeding  showing  from  his 
brush  prove  an  equal  treat. 

Ambrose  Patterson 

Mr.  Patterson  is  modestly  more  will- 
ing to  talk  about  the  beauties  of  the 
California  he  is  just  having  such  a  de- 
light in  exploring  than  in  his  enviable 
artistic  record.  His  scrap-book,  however, 
tells  the  tale  for  him,  and  we  learn  that 
ever  since  his  first  exhibition  in  1903, 
in  Paris,  the  critics  of  England,  France. 
Germany,  Belgium,  as  well  as  his  island 
home  and  in  Hawaii,  have  united  in  pay- 
ing homage  to  his  genius.  But  even  then 
it  is:  "My  what  a  city!  I  was  totally  un- 
prepared for  it,  and  it  fairly  took  my 
breath  away,  as  I  saw  it  rising  hill  upon 
hill." 

And  his  facile  brush  has  been  busy 
in  the  few  weeks  he  has  been  here,  for 
a  more  characteristic  view  of  Telegraph 
Hill  greets  us  in  the  gallery.  The  artist 
has  rendered  just  enough  of  the  street 
life  of  our  "Little  Italy"  to  give  a  most 
pleasing  effect.  Telegraph  Hill  from 
Russian  Hill  is  also  found  in  another 
canvas,  while  Goat  Island  from  Nob 
Hill  as  well  as  a  characteristic  panorama 
over  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  with 
its  drifting  smoke  plumes,  charms  one. 
These  canvases  giving  one  a  glimpse  of 
the  crowded,  teeming  life  of  the  city  on 
its  many  hills  are  indeed  a  pleasing  com- 
pliment. 

The  familiar  scenes  give  a  delightful 
contrast  to  the  Hawaiian  canvases,  for 
Mr.  Patterson  has  spent  the  last  eight 
months  on  the  picturesque  islands.  Here 
is  color  rampant,  indeed,  but  well  con- 
trolled. "Carnival"  shows  the  Japanese 
festival  in  February,  and  is  a  riot  of  bril- 
liancy, motion  and  noise,  so  that  one  feels 
that  they  also  have  followed  the  proces- 
sion. This  is  equally  true  of  all  the  Ha- 
waiian pictures.  "The  Hula"  is  a  bril- 
liant rendering  of  the  real  dance,  as 
given  to  the  natives  themselves,  not  to 
the  tourists,  and  the  skirt  of  the  dancer 
causes  an  instantaneous  question  for  it  is 
composed  of  the  Ti  leaves  instead  of  the 
customary  straw. 

The  brilliant  blue  of  the  Honolulu 
ocean  has  inspired  several  canvases,  in- 
teresting in  themselves,  but  all  the  more 
so  for  we  have  another  glimpse  of  the 


Pacific  through  the  Golden  Gate.  Strong 
in  handling,  delicate  in  its  nuances  of 
color  the  contrasts  between  the  western 
and  the  tropical  sea  are  powerfully  ten- 
dered. 

Mr.  Patterson  says  he  is  glad  to  be 
with  us.  we  are  certainly  glad  he  is  here 
and  hope  he  will  stay.  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  have  already  given  us  three 
powerful  artists  in  Francis  McComas, 
Spencer  and  Constance  Mackey.  Is  it 
too  much  to  hope  that  the  lure  of  the 
west  may  hold  Mr.  Patterson  also? 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Patterson's  exhibi- 
tion, these  galleries  will  have  a  showing 
of  Phillip  Lewis'  work,  during  Novem- 
ber. This  will  be  Mr.  Lewis'  very  first 
exhibition  and.  as  ]\lr.  Helgesen  has  a 
positive  talent  for  finding  new  geniuses 
will  prove  of  the  greatest  interest. 

California  Book  Club's  Loan  Exhibition 

At  the  Hill  Tolerton  Print  Rooms  dur- 
ing October  the  old  and  the  new  arts 
have  been  in  most  interesting  contrast 
for  the  California  Book  Club  have  been 
holding  its  loan  exhibition  of  Incunabula, 
while  the  oils  of  George  \V.  Bellows  are 
hung  on  the  walls.  No  more  striking 
contrast  of  the  art  of  the  two  centuries 
can  be  imagined. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Charles  \V. 
Clark  of  Menlo  Park,  San  Franciscans 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
early  stages  of  printing  never  before  en- 
joyed on  the  Coast.  The  beautiful  print 
and  hand-made  paper  seems  unbelievably 
fine  to  eyes  accustomed  to  books  pro- 
duced in  unlimited  editions  and  makes 
one  rather  ashamed  that  in  this  day  when 
accomplishment  is  easier  we  do  our  work 
so  much  more  carelessly. 

The  illustrations,  from  old  wood-cuts, 
are  of  great  interest,  especially  those  by 
W'olgemut,  who,  with  his  advanced 
teaching,  was  really  the  founder  of  the 
wood  engraver's  art.  The  contrasting  of 
the  work  of  the  wood-cutters  of  the  vari- 
ous countries  was  also  most  interesting. 

The  illuminating  with  its  great  bril- 
liancy of  color  and  ex(|uisite  design  was 
a  treat  indeed  to  the  art  lover.  The 
practiced  scribes  whose  work  was  then 
at  its  zenith  rendering  decorations  of 
rare  beauty  to  enhance  the  printed  page. 

Many  of  the  books  of  this  wonderful 
collection  are  in  their  original  old  vellum 
binding.  It  was  certainly  a  treat,  most 
unusual  and  interesting  that  Mr.  Clark 
gave  the  public  of  San  Francisco  and  for 
it  we  give  the  heartiest  thanks. 

George  W.  Bellows 

The  Bellows  canvases  which  glowed  on 
the  walls,  exhaust  all  adjectives.  They 
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arc  of  marvelous  brilliancy,  clever  hand- 
linj^'  and  form  a  collection  of  rarely 
equaled  interest. 

Mr.  Bellows,  although  born  in  1882, 
has  already  won  many  honors  and 
achieved  a  very  enviable  record  in  the 
American  art  world  as  well  as  in  Europe. 
The  past  few  months  have  been  spent 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  many  of  the 
landscapes  as  well  as  the  portraits  are 
familiar  to  us. 

"The  Mountain  Lohe"  is  a  canvas  of 
most  appealing  beauty.  It  is  filled  with 
wonderful  color,  every  hue  known  to  the 
artist's  palette  coming  into  play.  The 
sunlight  striking  the  rocky  mountain  side 
developing  purple  tones,  decidedly  un- 
usual and  very  brilliant  and  giving  the 
key-note  for  the  entire  composition.  It  is 
an  imaginative  and  masterly  work. 

"The  Fisherman"  is  one  of  the  most 
dashing  of  the  coast  glimpses.  The  man 
on  the  jagged  rock  is  in  a  swirl  of  the 
vivid  green  water  which  our  blue  Pa- 
cific often  startles  us  by  developing. 
There  is  wonderful  motion  and  go 
throughout  the  canvas. 

The  portraits  and  character  studies 
are  of  equal  excellence.  "The  Widow" 
in  her  heavy  blacks  is  especially  notable 
for  the  fine  rendering  of  the  old  hands. 
"Amado  Herrera"  is  one  of  the  fast  dis- 
ai)i)earing  Spanish  types  which  always 
appeal  to  the  Californian,  be  he  artist  or 
layman.  "Padre"  is  likewise  an  old 
friend. 

In  the  smaller  gallery  are  the  litho- 
graphs which  satirically  characterize  our 
day  in  much  the  same  way  the  Goya 
etchings,  formerly  shown  in  this  gallery, 
did  the  people  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  certainly  a  great  range  Mr.  Bellows 
shows  in  this  exhibition  from  the  keenest 
satirical  humor  to  the  most  poetic  of  feel- 
ing. His  gold  medal  canvases  at  the 
exposition  had  taught  us  to  expect  much 
from  him  and  a  fuller  showing  of  his 
work  far  surpassed  those  expectations. 

The  Xovemljer  announcement  from 
this  gallery  is  an  unusually  interesting 
exhibition  of  rare  antique,  oriental  rugs 
with  two  lectures  by  Professor  Arthur 
U.  Pope,  one  on  November  the  seventh, 
the  other  on  the  twenty-first. 

The  Fine  Arts 

The  activities  at  the  Art  Palace  arc 
so  many  and  varied  this  fall  and  Mr. 
Lourvik's  plans  are  so  far  reaching  that 
a  review  in  full  detail  is  appalling.  The 
Sunday  concerts  have  won  enthusiastic 
support  both  from  musicians  and  public. 
The  promenade  concerts  for  the  benefit 
of  the  maintenance  fund  were  brilliantly 


inaugurated  with  the  finest  of  music  by 
tlie  best  of  musicians.  Mrs.  Hearst  and 
Mrs.  Monteagle  as  joint  hostesses  for  the 
opening  afifair,  most  graciously  presided 
and  the  traditions  for  future  successes 
both  artistically  and  socially  and  financi- 
ally were  founded. 

The  educational  lectures  on  the  "Co- 
relations  of  the  Home  Making  Arts," 
ably  inaugurated  by  Mrs.  Rose  V.  S. 
Berry,  have  met  with  such  an  over- 
whelming response  that  the  lecture  hall 
has  been  enlarged  and  a  waiting  list  es- 
tablished for  those  who  were  late  with 
their  reservations. 

The  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Phoebe 
A.  Hearst  loan  collection  has  been  is- 
sued with  articles  by  such  well  known 
authorities  as  Phyllis  Ackerman,  on 
Tapestries ;  J.  Nilsen  Laurvik  on  Paint- 
ings, Etchings  and  Furniture;  Arthur 
Upham  Pope  on  Rugs,  and  R.  Meyer- 
Riefdtahl  on  Textiles.  This  forms  a 
compact,  valuable  book  of  reference  and 
will  be  a  most  valued  possession  for  all 
art  lovers. 

The  exhibition  of  the  month  is  to  be 
that  of  the  California  Society  of  Etchers. 
The  spring  and  autumn  exhibitions  from 
this  earnest  group  of  artists  is  always 
eagerly  looked  forward  to.  Being  familiar 
with  the  various  work  of  the  several 
artists  in  color,  to  become  acquainted 
witli  another  i)hase  of  their  thought  is  a 
treat.  Gottardo  Piazoni,  president  of  the 
society,  announces  that  there  will  be  ex- 
amples of  the  skill  with  the  etchers' 
needle,  of  P.  E.  Vibert,  Armin  Hansen, 
Gertrude  Partington,  Lee  Randolph, 
Marion  Pope,  Louis  Christian  Mullgardt 
and  Worth  Ryder.  . 

This  is  a  very  brief  and  insufficient 
review  of  the  Art  Association's  plans  for 
the  fall  of  1917,  but  there  is  never  a 
dull  moment  at  the  Art  Palace  and  San 
Franciscans  will  surely  show  a  practical 
appreciation  of  all  the  hard  work  that  is 
l)eing  done  in  their  behalf. 

At  the  Sequoia  Club 

The  fire-side-chat  at  the  Sequoia  Club 
one  evening  this  month  was  an  interest- 
ing talk  on  "Costume"  by  James  Albert 
Holden.  With  the  aid  of  well  executed 
pencil  drawings  as  well  as  colored 
sketches  the  artist  ex])lainc(l  to  his  hear- 
ers the  changes  in  costumes  in  England 
from  52  B.  C.  to  the  present  day.  To 
obtain  his  eight  hundred  sketches,  Mr. 
H olden  has  studied  old  illuminated  man- 
uscrijits,  the  effigies  of  Wells  Cathedral, 
as  well  as  the  silver  trophies  i^resented 
to  the  city  of  Lynn  by  France.  In  ex- 
plaining his  authorities,  Mr.  Holden  said: 


"It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  ancient 
artists  painted  their  subjects  in  the 
clothing  they  were  used  to  seeing  every 
day.  Consequently  by  studying  the 
images,  principally  on  the  tombs,  I  was 
able  to  obtain  a  complete  series  of  the 
costumes  of  the  various  centuries  which 
I  hope  some  day  to  see  in  book  form." 

As  a  genre  artist  Mr.  Holden  has  al- 
ready won  recognition  locally,  and  his 
hearers  are  convinced  that  when  he 
chooses  to  enter  the  historical  field,  he 
will  meet  with  equally  merited  success. 

"INTERNATIONALISM" 

(Continued  from  page  fourteen) 

loyalty,  faithfulness,  trustfulness  and 
truthfulness. 

Further,  appreciating  and  accepting 
the  clear  guidance  and  direction  of  that 
logical,  master-teacher,  Abdul  Baha,  we 
anticipate,  when  the  wrongs  of  the  pres- 
ent war  are  atoned  for;  when  humanism 
has  become  disorganized  not  organized, 
the  world  will  be  made  secure  for  hu- 
manity, by  a  powerful  alliance  of  the  na- 
tions of  right,  so  fixed  that,  if  one  of 
these  nations  afterwards  should  break 
any  of  its  agreements,  the  rest  oi  the 
nations  of  the  world  would  arise  and 
control  it. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  the  age.  This  is 
that  (|uickening  of  unity  that  shall  be- 
stow life,  reality  and  potency  upon  the 
heretofore  dead  issues  of  "internation- 
alism"; shall  bring  man  back  to  his 
heritage,  enable  him  to  go  on  living,  and 
no  longer  condemn  him  to  the  sabotage 
of  body  and  of  soul,  and  the  barter  of  his 
birthright.  We  have  been  awakened  from 
our  sleep  of  negligence,  let  us  be  watch- 
ful ere  we  slumber  again. 

e|»  c;J, 

Treason  on  the  Farm. — First  Cow — 
"It  is  going  to  be  an  awful  summer  for 
us." 

.Second  Cow — "Yes,  it  will  proljably  be 
treason  t(j  kick  the  farm  help." — Xew 
York  "Sun." 

4* 

Too  Well  Remembered. — "Did  your 
late  uncle  remember  you  when  he  made 
his  will?" 

"1  guess  so — for  he  left  me  out." — 
"  Longhorn." 

^ 

Two  Points  of  View. — Mr.  Goodleigh — 
"ller  age  really  surprised  me;  she  doesn't 
look  twenty-eight,  does  she?" 

Miss  Snappe — "Not  now,  but  I  sup- 
pose she  did  once." — "Candle." 
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In  Medicine  And  In  Daily  Life 


PROPHYLAXIS  in  medicine  is  pre- 
vention (if  disease  by  counteractini; 
its  imminence,  as  per  example  tlic 
inoculation  of  serum  anti-toxins  and  so 
on.  It  is  a  pre-eminent  factor  at  present 
among  physicians  in  their  daily  practice. 

The  doctor  does  not  wait  for  disease 
to  take  possession  of  the  body  as  former- 
ly and  then  use  a  tried  cure  or  invent 
a  new  one.  He  anticipates  the  presence 
of  the  disease-producinfT  sperms  and  ren- 
ders them  hers  de  combat  before  they 
can  operate  or  in  their  initial  stages  be- 
fore they  become  a  menace. 

On  this  ])rinci|)le  our  figiiting  men  are 
inoculated  with  the  serums  and  anti-toxin 
which  nullify  the  activity  of  bacteria 
rampant  in  trench  and  camp  and  so  ef- 
ficient is  this  method  of  extermination 
that  rarely  even  a  sporadic  case  of 
typhoid,  typhus  or  tetanus  develops.  The 
germs  are  met  on  their  own  stamping 
grounds,  fought  witli  their  own  weapons 
and  destroyed. 

Hygiene  in  camp  and  battle  front  is 
a  powerful  adjunct  of  prophylaxis  also. 
Sanitation  is  a  scientific  jirinciple  and 
cleanliness  is  its  ])rophet.  '\  hc  care  there- 
fore which  is  exercised  in  the  selection, 
])reparation  and  utilization  of  a  camji  and 
the  military  ])recision  and  regularity 
brought  to  l)car  upon  the  daily  life  of 
the  soldiers  show  their  beneficial  influ- 
ence in  the  physical  well  being  of  the 
individual  as  well  as  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  morale  of  the  whole. 

When  a  camp  site  is  chosen  it  is  only 
after  its  ciualificiitions  for  such  a  purpose 
have  been  fully  investigated  and  passed 
upon  by  a  group  of  experts  who  know 
their  business.  Its  topography,  relation 
to  other  sections  of  country,  water  suj)- 
ply,  etcetera,  are  all  carefully  con- 
sidered before  the  site  is  selected.  .After 
this  the  area  is  marked  ofl^  l)y  architects 
who  construct  a  model  city  of  the  liighest 
order  of  sanitation  according  to  instruc- 
tion. 

This  too  is  a  form  of  prophylaxis.  In 
previous  wars  statistics  prove  that  more 
men  were  decimated  by  disease  than  by 
gun  fire  and  sword,  for  wherever  human 
beings  are  gathered  together  in  a  cir- 
cumscribed space,  mingling  promiscuous- 
ly, disease  and  death  breed  intensively. 
In  the  present  war  science  and  sanitation 
have  proved  an  effective  barrage  against 
disease. 

By  experiment  and  inoculation  we  have 
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learned  that  yellow  fever  is  transmitted 
to  the  race  by  stego  myia,  that  anapheles 
transmits  malaria,  the  common  body 
louse  typhus,  cholera  and  typhoid  are 
communicated  by  contaminated  food  and 
drinking  water  and  this  knowledge  has 
given  us  the  method  of  destruction  to 
the  micro  organisms  productive  of  these 
diseases.  W'e  kill  the  germ-bearing 
mosquito  in  its  larvae.  We  cleanse  our 
water  sujiply,  and  have  pure  food  laws 
enacted  and  exterminate  tiic  l)ul)onic 
plague-bearing  rat. 

In  the  incipient  stages  of  diphtheria 
( which  can  only  be  communicated  by 
direct  contact  with  the  sick)  an  antitoxin 
is  injected,  and  if  administered  at 
once  the  result  is  almost  miraculous. 
Fumigation,  ventilation,  sunshine,  but 
al)Ove  all  cleanliness,  act  as  a  charm 
against  disease  of  whatever  character. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  medicine  that 
prophylaxis  can  I)e  efficiently  employed. 
It  can  be  I)rought  into  the  daily  life  of 
the  individual  with  gratifying  results. 

Domestic  hygiene  is  a  large  element 
in  healthy  living  and  can  be  used  as  a 
prevention  of  disease.  Here  again  as  in 
every  phase  of  existence,  cleanliness  is 
of  paramount  importance  combined  with 
sanitation. 

In  the  child  body  posture  should  al- 
ways be  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  mother.  This  with  the  daily  bath, 
nourishing  food  properly  cooked  and 
plenty  of  out  door  exercise  will  make 
him  a  sturdy,  healthy  disease-defying 
youngster.  The  bacteria  of  disease  love 
dark  noisome  jilaces  and  unwholesome 
abnormal  conditions. 

Then,  too,  just  as  psycho-therapy  is 
effectively  used  for  the  amelioration  and 
cure  of  mental  defects,  so  is  psycho- 
prophylaxis  employed  to  prevent  the  ac- 
((uisition  of  abnormal  mental  qualities 
and  criminal  traits.  The  habits  and  mor- 
bid characteristics  of  the  psycopath  are 
thus  kept  in  abeyance  or  even  eradi- 
cated. 

Prophylactic  intentions  can  be  taught 
the  child  which  will  dispose  of  any  in- 
herent a1)normal  tendency  and  keep  it 
completely  under  control.  This  is  done 
by  suggestion,  a  gentle  leading  into  the 
path  he  is  desired  to  follow,  thus  impres- 
sing the  quality  of  good  upon  his  con- 
sciousness to  the  exclusion  of  e\  il. 


In  such  cases  it  is  indispensable  that 
the  teacher — usually  the  mother,  shall 
herself  possess  large  self-control  for  as 
the  personality  of  the  child  develops  and 
his  intelligence  increases  any  evidence 
of  weakness,  impatience  or  temper  in  his 
mentor  w'ould  arouse  the  morbid  activity 
of  the  agent  of  destruction  and  bring 
about  the  undesired  efTect. 

This  course  of  treatment  apjilies  as 
well  to  the  mental  defective,  the  moron, 
the  degenerate  and  even  the  insane.  In 
these  cases  the  brain  ecpii])ment  is  un- 
balanced whether  self-evident  or  not  and 
one  must  needs  construct  a  form  of  rea- 
soning or  interest  where  none  is  inherent 
or  where  it  is  irrational. 

This  too  is  a  prophylactic  measure 
since  it  supplies  a  base  of  thought  how- 
ever feeble  where  none  otherwise  exists 
or  where  the  mind  is  abnormak 

.Abnormal  and  criminal  intentions  are 
often  meditated  by  the  psycopath,  be- 
cause he  is  always  self-centered.  "He 
has  too  much  ego  in  his  cosmos"  as 
Kipling  expressed  it — which  engenders 
an  abnormal  imagination  and  delusions 
of  persecution  creating  a  feeling  of  smart- 
ing resentment  against  people  singly 
or  in  tlie  aggregate  and  especially  against 
tile  established  order  of  things  appertain- 
ing to  himself  for  which  there  exists  no 
cause  whatever. 

Prevention  of  bad  habits  is  another 
method  of  prophylaxis  and  is  far  more 
effective  than  cure  since  cure  is  always 
susceptible  to  relapse.  The  means  em- 
ployed is  strength  of  will  to  combat 
temptation,  and  the  power  of  self  con- 
trol. 

The  present  tendency  in  all  things  now 
is  for  prophylaxis,  whatever  its  specific 
name.  Houses  are  built  with  due  regard 
for  the  health  of  the  individual.  Sanita- 
tion, fresh  air,  elimination  of  dirt  and 
dark  spaces,  all  tend  to  prevent  disease 
and  destroy  its  breeding  places.  Health 
without  camouflage  is  now  the  important 
desideratum  in  life.  Make  prophylaxis 
an  established  rule  of  the  home  in  all  its 
departments. 

cvU  sjls 
j%  n- 

W  ar-Training.  —  She  (  beligerently  ) — 
"W  hy  weren't  you  at  the  station  with 
the  car  to  meet  me  as  usual?" 

He  (meekly) — "My  dear,  you  ought  to 
get  intt)  this  habit  of  some  meetless 
days." — Baltimore  "American." 
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WHEX  you  consider  that  Camii 
Lewis  at  American  Lake  is 
seven  miles  long  and  built  in  the 
shape  of  a  great  "U"  and  that  there  is  no 
building-  of  any  kind  provided  for  women 
\isitors,  you  will  readily  see  the  great 
necessity  for  a  Hostess  House  which  is 
situated  directly  at  the  base  of  the  "L  ." 
The  Tacoma  people  have  already  named 
it  Hospitality  Hall.  The  camp  is  seven- 
teen miles  from  Tacoma  and  still  farther 
from  Seattle.  Three  railway  lines  and 
jitney  service  carry  visitors  out  to  it. 

One  can  imagine  in  a  camp  of  tliat 
size  the  great  difficulty  there  is  in  locat- 
ing relatives  and  we  have  heard  of  in- 
stances of  mothers  going  to  see  their 
sons  and  having  to  give  up  the  attenijjt. 
\{  they  are  successful  in  finding  their 
boys  where  can  the  mothers  wait  until 
they  are  ofif  dut\  ?  The  L'nited  States 
Government  cannot  expend  the  taxpayers 
money  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  wo- 
men visitors  to  the  cam]is  when  every 
resource  of  the  Treasury  is  strained  to 
e(|uip  and  transport  soldiers  to  France 
and  to  keeji  them  in  supplies.  The  whole 
jol)  of  the  Government  is  to  get  the 
soldiers  to  the  front  in  the  shoiiest  pos- 
sible time. 

Being  Kind  to  the  Loved  Ones 
.\t  tile  request  of  the  War  Department 
Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities 
the  National  \\  ar  Council  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  is  tak- 
ing care  of  the  women  at  the  different 
large  cantonments. 

The  largest  nund)er  of  men  at  any  one 
place  is  said  to  be  at  Camp  Lewis,  Amer- 
ican Lake,  and  they  will  have  a  large 
number  of  visitors  from  the  whole  West- 
ern Division.  Nearly  every  home  in 
California  has  some  one  in  camp. 

To  accommodate  the  women  visitors 
the  largest  Hostess  House  yet  erected 
has  been  built  at  Camj)  Lewis.  It  con- 
tains a  great  hall  or  reception  room  and 
a  lunch  room  where  the  visitors  can  get 
something  to  eat  and  where  they  can  be 
joined  by  the  soldiers  excused  from  mess 
to  meet  them.  There  is  an  information 
desk  and  telephone  booths  by  which  any- 
one in  the  camjj  can  be  immediately  lo- 
cated. There  is  also  a  rest  room  for 
women  and  lavatories.  An  unique  feat- 
ure of  this  house  is  a  nursery  where 
small  children  can  be  cared  for.  A  great 
fireplace  is  the  principal  feature  of  the 
social  hall.    At  the  end  of  the  building 


(ix  orlooking  the  i)ara(le  grounds  is  a  large 
glassed-in  piazza,  also  with  a  fireplace, 
where  guests  may  have  refreshments 
while  waiting.  A  wagonload  of  ties 
has  been  donated  by  a  railroad  company 
and  put  through  the  camp  saw  mill  to  be 
cut  in  fireplace  lengths  and  delivered  to 
the  house.  Because  of  the  distance  from 
town  housing  is  provided  in  the  half- 
story  for  the  staff  and  lunchroom  work- 
ers. 

Hostesses  Give  Food  and  Information 

The  most  important  feature  of  Hospi- 
tality Hall  is  the  stafif  women  who  serve 
the  visitors.  ISeside  the  lunch  room  di- 
rector there  are  two  hostesses  to  greet 
the  people  and  give  information.  The 
executive  hostess  is  Miss  Constance 
Clark,  formerly  of  San  Francisco,  who  is 
an  officer's  daughter  and  was  brought 
u])  in  the  army.  The  other  hostess  is 
giving  her  services  free.  There  is  also 
a  special  information  desk  attendant  and 
an  emergency  worker  who  helps  to  find 
stray  children  or  parents  and  lost  purses 
and  railway  tickets  and  arrange  for  spe- 
cial visits  to  sick  relatives  in  the  camp 
hos])ital.  Not  the  least  of  the  peculiar 
privileges  of  the  hostess  is  to  give  com- 
fort and  solace  to  the  women  who  come 
to  say  farewell  to  their  men  folk  who  are 
soon  to  leave  for  the  front. 

-So  highly  does  the  Government  value 
the  work  done  by  these  hostess  houses 
that  all  possible  help  has  been  given  in 
the  constructicjn  work.  The  constructing 
f|uartermaster.  Major  David  Stone,  ar- 
ranged to  have  the  contractor  who  bulit 
the  camp  use  a  special  staff  -of  men  in 
erecting  the  house.  The  Government 
architect,  Mr.  Alden,  donated  his  expert 
advice  on  the  plans.  The  Hurley-Mason 
Construction  Company  of  Tacoma 
donated  their  percentage  in  carrying  out 
the  contract.  They  practically  built  the 
Iiouse  at  cost.  Most  of  the  money  was 
raised  in  the  Northwest  for  the  building 
and  e(|ui])ment  of  this  hostess  house. 
The  balance  was  drawn  from  the  Na- 
tional W  ar  Inind  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
which  is  being  raised  all  over  the  Ignited 
States. 

Construction  began  in  October  on  the 
Hostess  House  at  Camp  Kearny,  Linda 
Vista  (San  Diego).  Miss  Julian  Morgan, 
the  well  known  architect,  has  drawn 
plans  that  perfectly  fit  the  location  and 
has  donated  them  to  the  War  Work 
Council  as  her  contribution  to  the  work. 


The  house  has  the  characteristics  of  a 
California  home.  In  the  dust-covered  ex- 
panse of  the  barracks  it  will  be  con- 
spicuous by  its  ])aint  and  interior  decora- 
tion. The  furnishing  and  interior  is  be- 
ing planned  by  Miss  Alice  Klauber,  a 
l)rofessional  decorator  of  San  Diego,  who 
makes  this  her  donation  to  the  work. 
Miss  Ellen  B.  Scrii)i)s,  the  La  JoUa  phil- 
anthropist, who  has  already  done  so 
much  for  her  community,  gave  the  entire 
sum  for  the  building,  equipping  and  stafif- 
ing,  which  amounted  to  $15,000. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
War  Work  Council  in  New  York  City  it 
was  urged  that  a  down  town  recreation 
center  for  girls  should  be  equipped  at 
once  to  keep  the  girls  busy  and  in  a 
measure  to  ofifset  the  lure  of  the  khaki. 
The  San  Diego  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  the  owner 
of  a  centrally  located  lot  but  is  not  yet 
ready  to  build  and  cannot  get  rented 
(juarters  suitable  for  extensive  recreation 
work.  Mrs.  E.  M.  Fowler  of  Pasadena 
declared  that  San  Diego  deserved  the 
helj)  of  the  whole  State  of  California  in 
meeting  her  war  ])r()blcm  since  she  had 
so  generously  entertained  not  only  the 
State  I)Ut  the  Nation  at  her  own  expense 
during  two  exposition  years.  Mrs. 
l'"owler  has  given  a  large  sum  to  start 
outside  contributions. 

Girl  Patriots  Put  to  Work 

Similar  recreation  work  for  girls  is 
being  started  at  Palo  Alto  near  Camp 
Fremont  and  patriotic  leagues  are  being 
organized  all  over  the  Peninsula.  The 
idea  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  is  that  if  girls  are  given  the 
op]>ortunity  they  will  respond  to  the 
chance  of  exjiressing  their  patriotism  in 
keeping  u])  the  highest  standard  of  per- 
sonal conduct  rather  than  in  foolish  and 
dangerous  ways.  It  believes  that  even  if 
war  is  inevitable  the  evils  of  war  are 
not. 

'I*    4*  4* 

Following  the  Text-Book. — A  teacher 
asked  her  class  to  write  an  essay  on  Lon- 
don. She  was  surprised  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing in  one  attempt: 

"Tile  people  of  London  are  noted  for 
their  stupidity." 

The  young  author  was  askecl  how  he 
got  that  idea. 

■'I'lease,  miss,"  was  the  re])ly,  "it  says 
in  the  text-books  the  population  of  Lon- 
don is  very  dense." — New  York  "Globe." 
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Hold  IPsst 

To  Our  Flag  on  tivB  Pasific 


ALTHOUGH  it  louks  as  if  tlie 
United  States  would  have  a  .qreat 
merchant  marine  in  a  few  years, 
judtfing  by  the  number  of  vessels  being 
constructed  and  laid  down  at  tiie  Inm- 
dreds  of  shipyards  on  our  eastern  and 
western  coasts,  still  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  fierman  submarines  are  fast  de- 
stroying ships ;  hence,  the  end  of  the  war 
may  see  our  country  with  a  merchant 
marine  no  greater  than  it  is  today. 

The  women  of  America  have  taken  l)ut 
little  interest  in  this  merchant  marine 
question,  and  the  women  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  been  as  apathetic  in  the  mat- 
ter as  any  of  their  sisters  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  The  women  of  San 
Francisco  should  take  a  keen  interest  in 
the  building  up  of  a  great  American  mer- 
chant marine,  because  the  prosperity  of 
our  beautiful  city  depends  much  on  the 
business  that  is  done  on  its  waterfront. 
San  F'rancisco  is  one  of  the  greatest  sea- 
ports of  the  world,  ranking  well  up 
amongst  the  leading  ones  in  the  amount 
of  tonnage  which  enters  and  leaves  its 
harbor  each  year.  San  l-'rancisco  in  a 
few  years,  because  of  the  commanding 
position  which  it  occupies  as  the  "(late- 
way  to  the  Orient,"  may  outdistance 
even  New  York,  Liverpool,  or  Hamburg, 
and  become  the  first  seaport  of  the 
world. 

A  half  century  or  more  ago,  the  .Amer- 
ican dag  was  seen  on  every  ocean  and 
more  American  ships  ploughed  the  Pa- 
cific than  did  those  of  any  other  nation. 
Away  up  the  Yangtze  Kiang,  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  flew  at  the  masts  of  the  ad- 
venturous trading  ships  of  F\)rbes  and 
other  Yankee  traders.  Shortly  after  the 
Civil  War,  how  ever,  England  began  send- 
ing out  steel  ships,  propelled  by  steam, 
and  as  we  still  stuck  to  the  slow-moving 
wooden  sailing  ships,  it  was  only  a  cpies- 
tion  of  a  short  time  when  the  .\nicrican 
ships  were  driven  from  the  ocean  and 
sooner  or  later  found  themselves  rele- 
gated to  the  scrapheap  of  things  whose 
day  was  over.  Some  American  shipping 
men  built  ships  of  steel  to  compete  witii 
the  English  ships,  but  they  soon  discov- 
ered that  they  could  not  successfully  do 
this,  as  the  cost  of  operating  the  Amer- 
ican vessels  was  at  least  twenty-five  per 
cent  higher  than  that  of  the  English 
ships.  In  a  few  years,  therefore,  the 
English  ships  were  carrying  to  foreign 
]>arts  the  great  bulk  of  American  got)ds 
which  had  previously  been  transported 
in  American  bottoms.    Later  on  Germany 
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and  Japan  began  to  realize  what  great 
profits  England  was  earning  from  her 
carrying  trade  and  what  an  advantage  it 
gave  her  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
for  the  sale  of  her  products,  and  soon 
these  two  nations  entered  on  an  exten- 
sive shipbuilding  programme.  Germany's 
ra])id  growth  in  merchant  vessel  tonnage 
and  the  efforts  which  her  enterprising 
merchants  and  manufacturers  made  to 
capture  the  trade  which  England  con- 
trolled and  thought  her  own,  soon  ex- 
cited a  bitter  feeling  of  jealousy  in  Eng- 
land, and  this  trade  jealousy  had,  per- 
haps, much  to  do  w-ith  the  cau.ses  of  the 
present  war  in  Europe. 

When  in  1914  the  great  war  in  Europe 
started,  the  United  States  had  but  a  scant 
few  dozen  shi])s  in  the  oversea  trade,  and 
most  of  these  vessels  Were  running  be- 
tween our  .\tlantic  ports  and  F"urt)pe. 
The  only  American  freight  and  ])assenger 
ships  in  the  oversea  Pacific  trade  were 
owned  by  tlie  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  and  these  boats  were  only  a 
half  dozen  in  number  and  were  being 
operated  at  a  lossn 

In  the  spring  of  1915,  when  tlic  I'acific 
Mail  peoi)le  were  oflfered  what  they  con- 
sidered a  goodly  sum  for  the  larger  boats 
of  the  fleet,  these  vessels  were  sold  to 
an  FLnglish  steamshij)  concern  and  the 
Pacific  Mail  discontinued  its  (Oriental  ser- 
vice and  the  American  flag  practically 
disappeared  from  the  Pacific.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  La  F'ollette  bill  by  Congress 
had  much  to  do  with  the  action  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  directors  in  selling  the  boats, 
as  its  provisions  placed  a  number  of  im- 
possible restrictions  on  their  conduct  of 
the  business  and  likewise  added  an  in- 
creased burden  of  expense  to  an  already 
overburdened  and  struggling  industry. 

The  good  old  State  of  California  al- 
ways finds  among  her  sons  a  man  ec|ual 
to  any  emergency,  and  the  disgrace  of 
having  the  American  flag  hauled  down 
on  the  Pacific  was  speedily  wiped  out 
wdien  John  H.  Rossiter  jumped  into  the 
breach  and  saved  the  honor  of  the  Amer- 
ican Merchant  Marine.  Mr.  Rossiter  bat- 
tled night  and  day  to  get  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  flying  again  on  the  Pacific.  At 
last  he  succeeded  in  getting  Grace  «i 
Company  to  buy  what  was  left  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  and  obtained  authority  to 
purchase  the  Columbia,  Ecuador  and 
Venezuela,  and  place  them  on  the  run 


between  San  Francisco  and  Hongkong. 
Mr.  Rossiter  wants  to  build  up  again 
that  old  Pacific  Mail  line,  until  within 
a  few^  years  it  will  far  surpass  in  point 
of  ships  and  service  its  former  glories. 
He  wants  a  half  dozen  or  more  sjiecdv. 
elegant  2.S,000-ton  boats  runnmg  between 
here  and  Manila,  and  the  (jrder  for  three 
of  these  boats  had  already  been  placed 
with  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Com- 
j)any  when  war  was  declared  against 
Germany,  and  the  work  on  the  boats  had 
to  be  stopped  because  Washington  com- 
mandeered the  shipyards  for  Government 
work  alone.  He  knows  the  war  is  go- 
ing to  end  sometime,  however,  and  he 
means  to  keep  on  battling  for  those  boats 
until  he  gets  them. 

Perhai^s  not  many  of  our  readers  real- 
ize what  a  great  work  this  quiet,  un- 
assuming gentleman  has  been  doing  for 
them ;  how  many  sleepless  nights  he  has 
put  in  figuring  out  how  he  might  keep 
the  flag  flying  on  the  Pacific,  find  Amer- 
ican vessels  to  transport  the  products  of 
the  United  States  to  the  great  Orient 
beyond.  Sonic  idea  of  how  the  Amer- 
ican peo])le  have  been  playing  a  losing 
.game  is  a])i)arent  when  tlie  figures  of 
the  .San  F'rancisco  custom  house  shpw 
that  nearly  $_'.S,000,000  of  American  prod- 
ucts were  shipped  through  this  port  last 
year  to  the  Philippine  Islands  alone,  and 
eighty  per  cent  of  them  were  carried  in 
English  and  Japanese  bottoms.  These 
goods  should  have  been  all  carried  in 
American  ships,  and  they  would  have 
been  if  Rossiter  had  his  way. 

The  women  of  America  should  take  a 
greater  interest  in  this  merchant  marine 
matter,  and  it  is  up  to  the  women  of 
San  FVancisco  to  lead  in  this  movement 
for  a  greater  merchant  marine  as  they 
have  led  in  all  other  great  women's 
movements. 

At  the  present  time  our  women  are 
patriotically  bending  every  effort  to  hel]) 
the  Army  and  Navy,  but  they  should  not 
forget  that  a  big  merchant  marine  is  as 
useful  to  a  country  in  time  of  war  as  it 
is  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  only  thing  which  might  cause  the 
.Mlies  to  lose  the  war  would  be  a  short- 
age of  cargo  ships.  Inilly  realizing  this, 
it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  all  women  to 
give  their  influence  and  active  backing 
to  the  man  who  has  so  bra\  ely  stood  for 
the  honor  of  America  and  its  great  indus- 
tries on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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( Continued  from  page  tTvelve ) 

"W'e  ma_\-  hit  it  up  with  the  ancients, 
in  time,  if  we  keej)  S'oin.i^,"  N'dlnnteered 
X'aliant. 

"Xo  doubt  of  it!"  dogmatized  tlie  as- 
tronomer, warming  to  his  subject.  "I 
firmly  believe  that  this  machine,  if  sup- 
plied with  sufficient  oxygen,  could  be 
navigated  indefinitely  without  stopping 
at  all.  Observe  the  transmission !  It's 
the  old  cone — capable  of  unlimited  power 
— of  incomprehensible  speed !  Fifty 
thousand  revolutions  a  minute  would  be 
nothing.  And  notice  these  bearings — 
self  lubricating — they  will  never  get  hot, 
they  can't  wear  out — marvelous!  With 
those  globes  co-operating  with  this 
transmission  in  the  hands  of  a  first  class 
aviator  it  may  be  possible  to  reach  an 
altitude  of  thousands  of  miles." 

"An  astronomer,  after  such  a  flight, 
could  tell  whether  the  other  si.de  of  the 
moon  were  inhabited,"  grinned  Valiant. 

"True!"  affirmed  the  old  man  fervent- 
ly ;  "but  what  is  of  more  importance  to 
'  science  is  the  actual  status  of  Mars."  Mis 
eyes  raised  heavenward  with  a  beatific 
light.  "I  feel — I  verily  believe,"  he 
continued  rapturously,  "though  I  cannot 
be  positive,  that  there  are  truck  gardens 
on  that  planet — and  that  fiery  red  light 
you  see  there  is  owing  to  vast  deposits 
of  gold  !" 

The  Root  of  Evil 

"  'Gold,'  "  echoed  Valiant  with  a  start. 
"Gee!  I'd  like  to  be  there  for  about 
twenty  minutes;  if  1  wouldn't  make  that 
(jld  inheritance  ta.\  look  like  a  twenty- 
cent  piece  you  could  use  my — my  friend's 
head  for  a  foot  ball — •" 

"What's  that?"  interrupted  the  as- 
tronomer, cupping  his  ear. 

"I  was  just  thinking,"  dodged  Valiant, 
"that  it  would  take  a  fellow  two  centuries 
to  make  that  beastly  trip." 

The  old  man  straightened  up  and 
threw  back  his  shoulders.  "If  I  were  a 
little  younger  J'd  try  it!"  he  declared, 
defiantly.  "There  is  no  limit  to  speed 
after  a  certain  altitude  is  reached.  Look 
at  this  engine — air,  compressed  air.  Think 
of  the  unlimited  power  it  is  capable  of 
developing  in  these  chamber.s — almost 
self-igniting  and  with  a  terrific  drive! 
Once  .started  with  this  little  auxiliary 
rotary  it  will  supply  its  own  fuel  and  heat 


and  light  as  long  as  you  want  it  to  run. 
h  is  the  verv  thing  our  boys  in  the 
l)neumatic  department  have  been  work- 
ing on  for  the  last  five  terms!  'Jliis  ma- 
chine with  two  people  will  weigh  less 
than  one  thousand  jiounds  at  sea  level. 
.At  an  altitude  of  20,000  miles  their 
weight  will  be  about  forty  pounds.  At 
twice  that  distance,  a  little  over  a  pound; 
and  so  on,  until  all  gravity  and  atmo- 
spheric resistance  is  released,  and  the  ma- 
chine speeds  in  the  direction  aimed  at 
like  a  ray  of  light !" 

So  interested  in  the  subject  did  the 
old  man  become  that  he  (]uite  forgot  the 
girl  and  grew  eloquent.  His  high  pitched 
voice  manifestly  irritated  her,  for,  by  the 
time  he  had  concluded  his  harangue  she 
was  waving  her  arms  frantically  and 
beckoning  for  Valiant  to  come  to  her 
assistance. 

Valiant  sprang  to  the  side  of  the  ma- 
chine. "Let  me  help  you  down  to  the 
house,"  he  pleaded,  pointing  toward  the 
bungalow. 

The  girl  moved  along  on  the  seat 
rather  suggestively,  cast  her  eyes  at  the 
vacant  ])lace  beside  her  and  then  pointed 
in  the  direction  of  the  Golden  Gate. 

".She  is  asking  you  to  take  her  home," 
urged  the  astronomer. 

\'aliant  drew  back,  lie  had  no  desire 
to  run  away  from  Avis  with  so  many 
things  unsaid.  Besides,  he  had  no  earth- 
ly use  for  the  society  of  a  lady  whose 
])ossessions  indicated  wealth — at  least 
that  had  been  his  accustomed  attitude 
to  the  moment  of  his  conversaticju  o\er 
the  telejjhone.  /\n<l  in  a  vague  way  the 
habit  of  his  mind  yet  clung  to  him  and 
betrayed  him  into  a  sudden  revulsion  to- 
ward the  unoffending  girl.  "Nothing 
doin'!"  grunted  Valiant  with  a  very  s(nir 
face. 

'i'he  old  man  kindly  smiled.  ".\vis 
won't  object,"  he  said  encouragingly; 
■'I'll  make  your  excuses  to  her  when  she 
returns." 

Valiant  shook  his  head.  "1  don't  think 
the  thing'll  work,"  he  ijrotested  in  order 
to  gain  time. 

Who's  Afraid? 

"I  believe  ycni  are  afraid  to  ride  at 
night !"  taunted  the  astronomer,  good 
naturedly;  then  (observing  the  girl  shiver- 
ing, he  continued  warmly:  "can't  you  see. 


the  poor  thing  is  freezing,  go  on!  jump 
in!  what  are  you  afraid  of — " 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  anything!"  snapped 
Valiant  irritably,  ho])ping  into  the  vacant 
seat  beside  the  girl.  "I'.ut  I'se  got  to 
get  a  hump  on  myself  in  the  morning  and 
get  that  money  for  my — friend — " 

"Let  that  'friend'  wait  till  you  get 
back." 

"There's  not  a  chance  in  a  hundred 
that  I'll  get  back  in  a  week!"  retorted 
\'aliant  ill-naturedly ;  "and  besides  I've 
something  to  say  to  Avis  that  I  think 
she  ought  t(5  know — " 

Where  Angels  Fear  to  Tread 

While  he  was  siieaking  the  girl  ])ressed 
her  toe  to  an  electric  switch.  The  ma- 
chine began  vibrating;  the  globes  grew 
brighter  and  commenced  to  expand ;  from 
some  place  inside  issued  a  sound  like 
that  from  a  small  music  box ;  then,  with 
a  quiver,  the  air  craft  began  to  rise,  and, 
a  moment  later,  waved  above  the  white 
dome  of  the  Observatory  and  over  the 
tree  tops  to  linger  a  second  in  view  of  a 
twinkling  light  which  flitted  beneath  the 
foliage  along  the  Observatory  path.  An- 
other moment,  and  the  machine  shot  up- 
vvord  and  onward  like  a  blazing  meteor, 
leaving  two  long  streamers  of  yellow- 
light  behind. 

Valiant's  heart  sank.  In  a  hazy  way 
he  thought  he  heard  .Avis  calling  to  him 
as  he  rose  above  the  tree  tops  ;  and  the 
sound  of  her  voice  seemed  to  follow  him 
accusingly  among  the  encircling  clouds. 
.\t  first  he  wondered  bitterly  if  the  old 
astronomer  had  not  taken  this  course  to 
])urposely  exile  him  from  his  daughter's 
side  reasoning,  in  his  (lisai)i)ointment, 
that  the  old  man  was  not  at  all  anxious 
to  lose  the  companionship  of  his  lively 
daughter.  Then  it  occurred  to  him  that 
.Avis  might  not  unreasonably  wonder  how 
it  hajjpened  that  a  lady  aviator — and  pre- 
sumably a  member  of  his  own  Aerial 
Club — should  call  for  him  at  the  precise 
time  and  place  she  did  without  a  ])revious 
understanding.  The  thought  fairly  mad- 
dened him.  Mutely  he  cursed  the  girl 
beside  him  for  getting  him  in  the  fix. 
Gloomily  he  despaired  of  his  future.  A 
deep  sense  of  loneliness  to{)k  possession 
of  his  sf)ul.  Mis  blood  turned  cold.  .\n(l 
he  felt  his  bennmlied  faculties  sli])  slowly 
from  control  and  flounder  hopelessly 
in  frosty  isolaticju  and  uncertainty. 
(Continued  in  December  issue) 
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CHRISTMAS 

IN  THE  TRENCHES 

Will  be  a  dreary  day  indeed  for  our  brave  boys  who  have  gone  to  France  to  fight  our  battles  for  us.  Liberty 
Bonds  will  supply  those  things  necessary  for  the  business  of  the  soldier,  but  he  will  miss  the  little  things 
that  make  for  his  comfort  or  pleasure  unless  each  and  every  one  of  us  sends  a  little  Christmas  Box. 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  HIM  HAPPY  BY  SENDING  ONE  OF 

Eve  rywo  man's 

Komfort  Kits 


A  REAL  NECESSITY  FOR  EVERY  SOLDIER  AND  SAILOR. 

THINGS  THAT  A  SOLDIER  WOULD  APPRECIATE 

compactly  and  safely  put  up  in  waterproof  parcels  at  prices  to  suit  everyone.    These  kits  are  sold  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices: 
$1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50,  $3.00,  $5.00,  $7.50  AND  $10.00. 

We  guarantee  delivery.    A  return  stamped  and  addressed  card  in  your  parcel  with  your  address  written 
thereon,  so  that  the  recipient  has  but  to  sign  it  and  mail  it  back  to  you. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  NO  RELATIVE  OR  FRIEND  AT  THE  FRONT 

ADOPT     A     SOLDIER     OR  SAILOR 

KITS  AND  CONTENTS: 


STANDARD  KIT  No.  1 

.Soap  and  Rag   16 

Tovvfl   15 

Deck  of  cards   15 

Tablet  ami  Pencil   10 

Toothbrush   15 

T(ji)acco   4() 

Canvas  Gloves   15 

.Memo.  Rook-  and  Diary   10 

Sewing  Kit   15 

$1.50 

KIT  No.  3 

Contains  one  of  each  article  contained  in  Standard  Kit 

.\o.  2.  value   $2.00 

and 

50  i'lnvelopes   15 

1    Ink  Tablet   10 

1    I'"ountain  Pen   25 


KIT  No.  5 

Contains  one  .Standard  Kit  No.  4,  value. 

and 

Wool  Socks   

W'ool  Skull  Caps   

W  ool  Muffler   


$2.50 

.$3.00 

.  .50 

.  .75 

.75 

$5.00 


KIT  No.  7 

Contains  Standard  Kit  No.  6,  value   $  7.50 

and 

Sweater,  Heavy  Wool  Knit,  Double  Roll  Collar  and 

Cuffs,  Rock  Stitch  Bottom  and  Pockets   2.50 

$10.00 


KIT  No.  2 

Contains  one  of  each  article  cont.ained  in  Standard  Kit 

Xo.  1,  value  $1.50 

and 

Comb   10 

Mirror   H) 

Pipe   10 

Tooth  Paste   15 

Court  Plaster   05 


$2.00 


KIT  No.  4 

Contains  one  of  e;icii  article  contained  in  Standard  Kit 

Xo.  .3,  value   $2.50 

and 

Leather  Tip  Canton  I'lannel  Gloves   25 

I"'oot  Powder   15 

Vaseline   10 


$3.(K) 


KIT  No.  6 

Contains  one  Standard   Kit  Xo.  5,  value  $5.00 

and 

Extra  Pair  Wool  Socks   50 

Durham  gold-plated   Safety   Razor  ami  Stropping  .At- 
tachment. 6  Blades  in  leather  case   1.511 

Colgate's  Tube  Cold  Cream   15 

Williams'  Shaving  Tube   15 

Lazclle's  Talcum  Powder   20 

$7.50 


Send  the  amount  of  the  kit  or  kits  you  select  to 
EVERYWOMAN'S  MAGAZINE, 
628  Hearst  Building, 
Sutter  1622.  San  Francisco,  Gal. 
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Leandro  Campanari 
Vocal  Studio 

SCOTTISH   RITE  TEMPLE 

SUTTER  STREET 
AT  Van  Ness 


PAUL  EIDEII.CO! 

O    Books  and  Ari  @ 

239  Grant  Ave. 
San  Francisco 


The  Law  and  the  Woman 

IS  A  BOOK  THAT  EVERY  WOMAN 
SHOULD  HAVE  IN  HER  LIBRARY 

This  wonderful  work  by  ROSE  FALLS  BRES  explains  what  the 
legal  status  of  women  is  in  the  different  States. 
This  book,  which  sells  for  $2.00  in  the  bookstores,  will  be  forwarded  with 

EVERYWOMAN'S  MAGAZINE 
FOR  ONE  YEAR 
FOR  $3.00 


Kearny  479      Treatments  at  your  home 
OPENING  SEPTEMBER  4th 
of 

California 
Chiropractic  College 

NERVES  AND  SPINE 

Evening  and  Sunday  Treatment 
by  Appointment 

207  POWELL  STREET 
(Fifth  Floor) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Prof.  A.  W.  Richardson,  President 


Slic  llad  Heard  It  Before. — "Chaunccy 
.said  that  I  was  tlie  only  t^irl  he  iiad  ever 
loved." 

"Doe.sti't  he  say  it  heaiitifiilly.  dear?" 
— "Jack  o'Lantern." 

Ol6e  (Topper  3l)oppe 

ART  METAL  CRAFTSMANSHIP 
Handyvrought    Silver,    Copper,  Bronze 
Let  us  submit  designs  and  estimates 
on  all  metal  art  goods  for  your  home 
Lessons  Given 
474  Suiter  Street  Phone  Kearny  5991 

Bet.  Stocl(ion  &  Poxeell 


IF  YOU  HAVE  ANY 

Head,  Throat,  Voice  or 
Lung  Ailments 

Send  us  your  address  and  receive 
gratis  a  Science  and  Nature  health 
folder,  as  issued  from  a  grateful 
graduate  and  cured  patient  of  The 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium. 

E.  J.  STEVENS.  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

BATTLE  CREEK  SAN.  SLPPLIES 

212  STOCKTON  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


VALUABLE  HEALTH  INVENTIONS 

The  Stevens  Xeljulizer,  with  air  pump 
or  hand  bulb,  as  well  as  the  Stevens  Bal- 
sam Pocket  Vaporizer,  received  the  high- 
est award  at  the  Panama  Pacific  Expo- 
sition, and  (previously)  by  The  Amer- 
ican Institute  and  at  the  International 
Inventors'  Exposition.  The  inventor 
also  received  these  rewards  for  his 
Internal  Bath  and  the  Lung  Tester, 
and  at  the  P.  P.  I.  E.  on  the  exhibited 
Electric  Light  Bath  Cabinets. 

For  further  information  on  these  in- 
ventions, or  on  the  Stevens  Electric 
Light  Color  Baths,  write 

E.  J.  Stevens  Health  Inventions, 

212  Stockton  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

FRIENDS— EVERYBODY 
Everywoman   requests   that  you 
send  magazines  and  all  good  read- 
ing matter  songs,  etc.,  to  the  en- 
campment at  Tanforan. 

Our    Soldier    Boys   need  every- 
thing fine  you  can  send  them. 


AAT'OA/f  trXT  .  AVOID  BUSINESS  DISASTER  BY  INVESTIGATING  THOROUGHLY 
VV  WiVir^i>  .  THIS  INSTITUTION 

Mrs.  Roberta  N.  Lewis  is  in  charge  of  the  Woman's  Department  of  the  Equitable  Life  of  New  York.  Employ- 
ment will  be  provided  for  women  of  character  who  are  anxious  to  succeed  and  a  wonderful  opening  in  professional  life 
is  thus  made  possible.  College  women,  teachers,  nurses  and  especially  club  women,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call 
or  write  for  particulars.  EQUITABLE  WOMAN'S  DEPARTMENT, 

210  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Re-elect  George  Lull  City  Attorney 

On  His  Record 

The  women  of  San  Frjmcisco  owe  it  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  their  city  to 
return  to  office  City  Attorney  George  Lull.  He  has  done  signal  service  to  the  munic- 
ipality during  the  eight  years  he  has  been  in  that  office,  and,  merely  on  his  experience, 
ability  and  integrity,  he  should  receive  the  support  of  the  best  citizens. 

But  there  is  a  stronger  reason  for  re-electing  George  Lull.  He  is  backed  by 
the  clean  element  in  every  walk  of  life  in  the  city.  He  wears  the  collar  of  no  boss 
or  bosses.    He  has  no  doubtful  political  affiliations.    He  is  independent,  clean,  fearless. 

In  casting  their  votes  for  George  Lull,  the  women  citizens  will  be  keeping  it 
office  an  official  who  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  man  of  whom  the  municipality 
is  justly  proud. 
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As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  tor  the  past 
four  years.  I  have  given  diligent  and  faithful  service, 
and  all  of  my  time,  to  the  public  business  of  this  city. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Health  Committee.  I  have  brought 
to  the  task  of  my  office  in  the  conservation  of  the  pub- 
lic health  and  sanitation  of  this  community  all  the  de- 
votion and  energy  of  which  I  am  capable — as  much  as 
if  it  were  my  own  private  business. 

I  have  always  stood  for  economical  government  and 
as  low  a  tax  rate  as  is  consistent  with  an  efficient  and 
business-like  administration  of  public  affairs. 

During  my  incumbency  in  office,  it  has  been  my  every 
endeavor  to  give  fair  and  equitable  consideration  to  all 
classes  of  our  people  irrespective  of  political,  racial,  re- 
ligious or  social  standing.  If  re-elected.  I  expect  to 
continue  this  course,  and  to  give  to  all  questions  of 
sound  public  policy  my  unqualified  endorsement  and  sup- 
port. 

Believing  that  this  record  of  public  service  merits  your 
continued  confidence  and  approval.  I  am  again  before 
you  asking  your  assistance  in  favor  of  my  candidacy 
for  Supervisor  on  November  6,  1917. 

Sincerely  grateful  for  the  confidence  heretofore  re- 
posed in  me.  and  mindful  of  the  great  honor  you  have 
done  me  in  the  past.  I  beg  to  remain. 

Your  faithful  servant. 

JOHN  O.  WALSH. 


Elect 

JOE  CORBETT 

Supervisor 

POLITICAL  NOTES 

SPONSORS  FOR  CORBETT 
The  following  men  acted  as  sponsors  for  Joe  Corbett 
in  his  candidacy  for  Supervisor:  Jeremiah  Mahony,  Ma- 
hony  Bros.,  contractors  and  builders;  Dr.  John  Gallwey ; 
K.  W.  Costello.  president  O'Connor.  Moffatt  Company; 
Dr.  Theo.  Rethers ;  A.  P.  Giannini.  president  Bank  of 
Italy:  George  H.  Rous,  of  Roos  Bros.:  Dr.  C.  D.  Mc- 
Gettigan;  Chester  N.  Weaver,  president  C.  N.  Weaver 
Auto  Company;  James  H.  Fannin.  John  B.  Stetson  Hat 
Company;  E.  J.  Taaffee.  of  William  Taaffee  &  Co.; 
Walter  McCarthy.  McCarthy  Bros.'  Coffee  and  Spice 
Company;  William  F,  Humphrey,  president  Olympic 
Club:  Judge  John  J.  Van  Nostrand;  Harry  I.  Mulcrevy. 
county  clerk;  J.  C.  Nealon.  president  Thoroughbred 
Breeders'  Association;  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Fenwell,  presi- 
dent St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society;  Harry  M.  Kelley, 
insurance,  and  member  Exemption  Board;  James  E. 
Wilson  of  the  teamsters'  union;  John  A.  Kelly  of  the 
Labor  Commission ;  Harry  Hall.  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil. 


The  Boudoir  Shop 

212   STOCKTON    ST..   ROOM  467 
Telephone   Sutter  2310 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 
EXCLUSIVE   AND  DISTINCTIVE 
LINGERIE 

PILLOWS        BASKETS        BOXES  BAGS 
HEMSTITCHING   AND    PICOT  EDGING 
MRS.   H.   PETERSON,  Pro. 
Suggestions  for  Christmas  Gifts 
Also  will  make  up  any  article  from  your  own 
materials. 


Must  \\'ait  for  llie  Xewspapers. — "Mow 
many  revolutions  does  the  eartli  make  in 
a  day?  It's  your  turn,  Willie  Smith." 

"You  can't  tell,  teacher,  till  you  see 
the  morning  paper." — Baltimore  "'Ameri- 
can." 


ADELE  MILLAR 

nER.M.VTOLOGIST 
J.^  years'  experience  here 
and  ,ibr(Vid. 
DEEP  WRINKLE 
TREATMENT 
Face  Lifting 
Dyeing;  Restoring; 
Bleaching. 
IGRO  HAIR  SHAMPOO 

(tar  jelly) 
Dry  or  oily  hair.  Dandruff. 
Own  laboratory  for  .Si.Nty 
Adele  Millar  Toilet  Prep- 
arations. 
ADELE  MILLAR, 
166  Geary  St..  Kearny  4069, 


LOUISE  AHLBORN 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Twelve  Years  Experience  in  Europe 

Tone  Production  —  Opera  and  Concert 
Repertoire 

AVAILABLE   FOR  CONCERTS 

Studio,  1320  California  Street 
Phone  Prospect  4790 


Joseph  George  Jacobson 

PIANIST-TEACHER 

Pupil   of    Philip    Scharwenka,    Felix  Dreyschock, 
Albert  Friedenthal,   Berlin.  Germany. 

STUDIO: 

1276  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


Tel.   Franklin  1746 


(Near  Leavenworth) 


Residence,  Fillmore  2175  Office,  Sutter  2130 

Residence:    1841   DEVISADERO  ST. 


Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

OSTEOPATHIST 

MASKE'V'S    BLDG.  Office  Hours 

46  Kearny  Street         11  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 
San    Francisco.    Cal.   Other  Hours  by  App'm't 


Sutter  7356 

DR.  B.  B.  MASTEN 

PHYSICIAN  AND  SURGEON 
318  Elkan  Gunst  Building 

323  Geary,  cor.  Powell 
Specialty:  San  Francisco 

Plastic  Facial  Cosmetic  Surgery 


Clayton  Herringion 


Ernest  A.  Clausen 


Herrington  &  Clausen 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW 

Cluney  Building, 
California  and  Montgomery  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Jpacific  (Toast 
Mluslcal  Review 

Leading  Weekly  Periodical  of  the 
Pacific  Coast 

ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


You  can  keep  informed  as  to  musical 
events  and  progress  for  less  than  four 
cents  per  week.  Our  advertising  columns 
are  a  directory  for  musicians. 


52  issues  b})  subscription,  $2.00 
per  cop\),  lOc 

-<r  -/f 

Alfred  Metzger,  Editor 


Tenth  Floor,  Kohler  &  Chase  Bidg., 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Marine  View 


F.    r^.    Krikson,  Manager 


Telephone  Sutter  2290 


Wiltshire  Hotel 

340-346  STOCKTON  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


With  Bath,  $1.50  Per  Day  Up 


A  Limited  Number  of  Rooms  with  Bath,  $1.00  Up 


Catering  to  People  of  Refinement 
A  la  Carte  or   American  Plan 


In   the   Midst   of  the  Shops 
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Food  SiawoM^ 


(Continued  from  page  four) 
Shortly  before  T  left,  'Mr.  Rolpli  of 
San  l'>ancisco,  who  has  charg;e  of  the 
sugar  problem  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion, reported  that  after  conference  witii 
the  beet-sugar  men,  they  had  come 
through  100  per  cent  for  the  program 
recommended  to  them  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration. These  actions  are  indica- 
tive of  many  others.  They  are  made 
^■oluntarily  and  with  understanding.  The 
whole  intent  of  the  Food  Administration 
is  to  emphasize  the  voluntary  and  demo- 
cratic co-operation  of  all  of  the  citizens 
of  the  country.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
Food  Bill  there  are  certain  provisions  so 
that  those,  who  do  not  choose  to  be 
patriotic  or  who  choose  to  exploit,  can 
be  dealt  with  adequately.  There  are  teeth 
in  the  bill  and  there  is  a  good  firm  jaw- 
back:  of  those  teeth. 

This  voluntary  feature  of  the  b'ood 
Administration  is  most  definitely  exem- 
plified in  the  Food  Conservation  move- 
ment which  has  been  started  throughout 
the  country,  asking  everyone  to  join  in  a 
common  service  in  the  matter  of  food 
saving  and  in  the  use  of  food  substitutes. 
It  is  absolutely  vital  that  we  provide 
certain  definite  amounts  of  wheat,  pork 
products,  beef,  sugar  and  dairy  products 
for  export  to  our  allies.  Without  these 
foods  they  cannot  continue  the  war.  We 
have  an  insufficient  surplus  to  meet  the 
demand.  The  only  way  that  it  can  be 
met  is  by  saving,  l-pon  us  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  saving  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
\\"c  are  the  one  great  nation  with  a  sur- 
]ilus.    W'q  are  to  be  tested  in  the  months 


IMPERIAL 

The  Leading  San  Francisco 
Motion  Picture  Theatre 

Market  Street  bet.  6th  and  7th 


to  come  as  to  whether  we  can  intelligent- 
ly understand  this  problem  and  as  in- 
telligently act.  Xo  one  can  escajic  the 
responsibility.  Fach  one  three  times  a 
day  at  the  table  either  plays  Germany's 
game  or  that  of  America.  W^aste,  the 
continuous  use  of  wheat,  the  failure  to 
save  fats  and  meat  and  sugar,  means  that 
you  are  actively  assisting  Germany.  ( )n 
the  other  hand,  following  the  program  of 
the  Vood  Administration  means  that  you 
are  just  as  actively  doing  a  patriotic  and 
vital  service  for  your  own  country. 

Fvery  person  must  sacrifice  until  it 
hurts,  if  we  are  even  to  api)roach  the 
sacrifice  of  our  own  boys  whom  we  are 
sending  to  the  trenches.  If  we  fail  to 
act  together  and  if  \\c  fail  to  do  so 
promptly,  it  means  that  u]ion  us  falls  the 
responsibility  of  the  death  of  that  many 
more  of  our  boys.  Just  as  soon  as  this 
is  once  grasped  by  our  citizens  we  will 
not  tolerate  many  of  the  things  that  we 
do  now  in  the  wasting  of  food,  in  the 
wasting  of  human  energy,  in  the  obstruc- 
tion by  individuals  of  the  war  program, 
and  in  various  other  directions.  W'e  must 
together  voluntarily  assume  the  great 
part  in  the  war  which  our  training,  our 
history  and  our  knowledge  re(|uires  of 
us.  Only  by  united  action  and  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  imminent  dangers  of 
the  situation,  of  what  it  would  mean  to 


us  to  lia\e  the  western  front  crack,  can 
we  h()i)e  to  bring  our  great  nation  into 
its  fullest  activity.  We  must  see  that 
the  western  front,  while  drawn  in  another 
land,  is  of  as  vital  imi)ortance  to  us  as 
though  it  were  but  a  few  miles  away. 
When  the  most  important  thing  on  get- 
ting U])  each  day  for  each  Aiucrican  citi- 
zen is  to  see  what  hai)|)ened  upon  the 
western  front  the  day  before,  then  we 
will  know  tiiat  America  is  really  in  the 
war  body  and  soul  and  will  carry  it 
through  to  a  successful  conclusion. 


EXPERIENCED 
FAITHFUL 
HONEST 

Andrew  J.  Gallagher 


A.  BELTRAMI,  Manager 
(Formerly  with  Louis'  Fashion  Restaurant) 

Gus'  Fashion  Re^aurant 

Fish  and  Game  a  Specialty 

Meals  Served  a  la  Carte,  Also  Regular  Dinner  with  Wine  $1.00 
Telephone  Kearny  4536 


From  8  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M. 
OPEN    EVERY  DAY 


65  POST  STREET,  Near  Market  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GIFTS 


77. 


Artistic,  Useful  and  Inexpensive  for  Him  and  for  Her 
INSTRUCTIONS  IN  CHINA  PAINTING  EXPERT  FIRING 


OUR  CERAMIC  SHOP 


BELLA  DORLAND  JENKINS 


GREETING  CARDS 


486  SUTTER,  AT  POWELL 


MULTIGRAPHING 


FOR  ECONOMY,  MULTIGRAPH  YOUR  PROGRAMS,  MENU  CARDS, 
CIRCULAR  LETTERS,  ANNOUNCEMENT  CARDS,  ETC. 
My  work  is  iicat — c|iii(k — accurate.    TypcwriliiiK  exactly  imitated.  Pica 
or  Elite  type.    Names  and  addresses  inserted  on  form  letters  so  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  personal  letters. 
This  is  important,  for  a  personal  letter  produced  at  a  form  letter  rate  means  more  business  at  less  expense. 
STENOGRAPHY  —  TYPEWRITING  —  LETTERS  —  SPECIFICATIONS  —  MANUSCRIPTS  —  SCENARIOS,  ETC. 


CORA 

OFFICE,  1114  HEARST  (EXAMINER)  BLDG. 


L.  COLBROTH 


TELEPHONE  KEARNY  612 


E^ERY WOMAN 
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Thanksgiving 

Day 

Nov.  29 

SPEND  THE  DAY  IN 
YOUR  HOME  TOWN 
AND  MAKE  THE 
OLD  FOLKS  GLAD 
WHILE  YOU  MAY. 

ROUND  TRIP 
EXCURSION 
FARES 
Between 
All  Stations  in 
California. 

SALE  DATES 
NOV.  28-29 

Return  Limit  Dec.  3 
If    your    Soldier    Boy  can't 
come  home  you  can  go  to 
him  and  spend  part  of  the 
day  with  him  in  camp. 

For  Fares  and  Train  Service 
ASK  AGENT 

Southern  Pacific 

Write  for  folder  on  the 
Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 


TYPEWRITERS 

COMPLETE  LINE 
OF 

REBUILT  TYPEWRITERS 
'•ALL  MAKES" 
FOR  SALE  AND  RENT 
Convenieit  Payments. 
THE   WHOLESALE  TYPE- 
WRITER CO., 
530  Market  St.  San  Francisco 


.\  Surer  Test. — "'l  iiat  man  is  so  lioiiest 
he  wtnildirt  steal  a  i)in,"  said  tlie  admir- 
ing' friend. 

■'1  never  th(>u!.;lu  nuicli  of  the  pin  test." 
answered  Miss  Cayenne.  "Try  liim  with 
an  uml)relia!" — Philadelphia  "inciuirer." 

4* 

Inill  Instructions. — Mrs.  Casey — "Me 
sister  writes  me  tliat  every  bottle  in  that 
l)o.N  we  sent  her  was  broken.  Ave  ye  sure 
vez  i)rinted  "'riiis  side  u]),  with  care'  on 
it!" 

Casey — "Oi  am.  .\n"  for  fear  they 
.shouldn't  see  it  on  tlie  top,  Oi  printed  it 
on  the  bottom,  as  well." — Boston  "Tran- 
.script." 

-T.  J» 

Why  lie  Claimed  l^.xemplion. —  Re- 
cruitinjj^  Officer — "Mow  about  joining 
the  colors?  Have  you  any  one  dependent 
on  you  ?" 

Motorist — "Have  I?  There  are  two 
j^arag^e-owners,  six  mechanics,  four  tire- 
dealers,  and  every  f^asoline  agent  within 
a  radius  of  123  miles." — "Judge." 


SUTTER  2180 


GEO.  G.  ERASER 
President 


Eraser  Stu6io5 

PORTRAITURE 

116-118  GEARY  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Start  ©f 
A  Perfect  Day 
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St.  3Franci8 

Geary  Street,  near  Powell 

FIRST  PRODUCTION  PHOTO 
PLAYS 

Splendid  Orchestra 


Cort 


Ellis  &  Market  Streets 
ORIGINAL  NEW  YORK 
PRODUCTIONS 


^'^'NEll  -  WRIGHT 

S£STON1-CH1C»SO 


HQUSB 

COFPBE/ 

AND  TEA 

White  House  Coffee  is  put  up  for  tliose 
who  want  a  dependable  article  of  intrinsic 
value,  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price. 
That  price  is  not  high,  certainly  not  ex* 
travagant,  as  your  own  experience  will 
prove.  You  can  buy  White  House  Coffee 
in  any  business  center  of  this  country. 
Its  wonderful  growth  in  sales  in  20  years 
is  the  best  proof  that  its  splendid  standard 
of  quality  is  not  approached  by  other 
brands.  We  offer  it  as  the  best  Coffee 
sold  by  anybody  anywhere. 

White  House  Teas  (5  distinct  flavors) 
are  just  as  good  as  White  House  Cof- 
fee. Both  Coffee  and  Teas  are  in  the 
"All-Tin"  cans  that  keep  all  goodness 
in,  all  badness  out. 

DWINELL-WRIGHT  CO., 

Principal  Coffee  Roasters, 
BOSTON  -CHICAGO. 


YOU  PLAY  the  TTUmuolo 


The  Player  Piano  that  i<  all  but  human 

JUST  as  if  playing  the 
^  piano — and  with  the 
same  satisfaction.  Try 
it  at 


The  Baldwin  Manualo. 

The  Ellington  Manualo, 

The  Hamilton  Manualo,  51  n  Qiti-fot-  C4- 

The  Howard  Manualo,  ^ "  OUttCr  i)t. 


Phone  Sutter  519 


1917  jr 


New^  1917  A^iB 

DetadiaUe  SedanTop 


mm 


Velie  "Biltwel"'  Six  with  new  Pefachable  Top 
$13S5,  Summer  Top  included. 


OUR  new  1917  Detachable  Sedan  Top  gives  you  cozy,  comfortable 
body  equipment  for  the  coldest,  stormiest  veather.   You  can 
change  your  open  touring  car  into  a  winter  car  in  a  few  minutes. 
Perfect  fit  —  no  rattling  possible.    One  solid  unit  with  the  car.  A 
beautiful,  stylish  Sedan.  Whipcord  lined.  Electricedly  lighted.  Drop 
plate  windows  in  doors. 

Eight  body  styles  with  the  famous  Biltwel  construction — Special 
Continental  motor — Timken  axles  front  and  rear — multiple  dry  disc 
clutch — long,  underslung  springs — Remy  automatic  ignition  —  push 
button  starter — mirror  finish — Everything  In  and  On. 

Touring  car  $1135.  See  these 
cars  at  your  nearest  Velie  dealer's. 

VELIE  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

149  Velie  Place  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 

Catalog  on  Requeit 


BIGGER-BETTER-MORE  POWER 


EVE RY WOMAN 
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How  the  Texas  Tube  test  happened! 


I 


[T  nettled  Bill  Parr  considerably! 

So  many  Motorists  had  carelessly  stated 
that  "all  Tire  Tubes  are  just  Rubber." 
He  determined  to  show  some  folks  the  <//j^er<!«c^ 
in  a  way  they  would  never  forget. 

There  were  four  Cars  at  the  door,  and  their 
Owners  or  Drivers  at  his  elbow. 
To  these  he  said, — 

"Boys,— how  strong  do  you  think  this  Goodrich 
Brown  Tube  actually  is  ? 

"Do  you  believe  it  is  strong  enough  to  tow  Mr. 
Oden's  five  passenger  Car,  with  four  people  in  it,  for 
20  blocks? 

"You  don't,  eh! 

"Well  now  here's  a  bit  of  a  Bet  I  want  to  make 
with  any,  or  all,  of  you. 

"I  will  bet  you  a  Dinner  that  this  little  old  regu- 
lar Goodrich  Tube  (34x4)  will  not  only  tow  Mr. 
Oden's  Car,  but  will  tow  all  three  of  your  Cars, — fully 
])assengered, — through  the  streets,  for  the  full  21  blocks 
I  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half) — starting  and  stopping 
:is  many  times  as  the  crowd  makes  it  necessary. 

"I  will, — if  you  Gentlemen  are  agreeable, — line 
up  all  four  of  your  Cars,  right  here  and  now,  take  three 
regular  Goodrich  Tubes  hap-hazard  out  of  their  boxes, 
— tie  one  tube  between  each  two  Cars,  (which  means 
hauling  three  Cars  on  the  first  Tube)  and  tote  You- 
all  that  way  to  "The  Corners." 

"Are  you  willing  to  bet  a  Dinner  that  any  one 
of  the  three  Tubes  will  'go  broke'  on  the  way,  or  show 
a  flaw  which  would  leak  Air,  or  prevent  its  being  used 
for  its  original  Tire  purpose  afterwards? 

"You  are,  eh  ? 

"Well,— the  Bet's  on ! 

"Come  along,  and  you  be  the  Judges." 


shape  after  such  a  tug,  even  if  they  did  hang  together 
at  the  finish. 

"Look  you,"  said  he,  "when  we  released  the 
load, — after  the  Haul, — they  instantly  snapped  back 
into  just  three-quarters  of  an  inch  longer  than  they 
were  at  the  start! 

"And  that  of  an  inch,  they  took  up  again  in 
less  than  two  hours  rest." 


Wl 


i  '  T  T  /"ELL,  boys." — Bill  Parr   remarked, — as 
he  smoothed  out  a  wrinkle  in  his  well- 
filled  vest,  "that'll  stop  the  Argument 
about  all  Tire  Tubes  being  'just  Rubber,'  won't  it?" 

"If  the  Brown  Stuff  that  toted  all  you  Heavy- 
weights.— and  your  Cars, — for  21  blocks,  without  a 
Sign  of  Heavy  Duty  afterwards,  isn't  something  MORE 
than  'Just  Rubber,'  like  other  Tubes, — then  you'd  bet- 
ter buy  the  'Just  Rubber'  kind  hereafter. 

"I'm  going  to  ask  all  of  you  to  sign  your  names 
to  this  'Texas  Tire  Tube  Test,' — just  to  show  that  you 
have  taken  part  in  a  regular  Exploit  which  is  mighty 
well  ivorth  recording." 

So  indeed  they  did,  -and  here  is  the  affidavit 


*HE  Dinner  was  a  very  Cheerful  Affair. 

As  Oden  said  afterwards  (when  put- 
ting up  his  share  of  the  Bet)  "you  could 
have  bet  me  a  Million  on  that.  Parr,  and  I'd  have 
taken  you  up, — even  if  I  had  to  borrow  the  Million. 

"I  don't  see  how  the  >iamed  Tubes  ever  did  hold 
out,— especially  going  up  Saco  St.  under  such  a  strain. 

"With  eight  people  in  the  last  three  Cars,— and 
a  total  load  of  over  8,800  pounds  I  sure  thought  to  hear 
something  snap  before  Second  Block. 

"Whaddye  put  into  that  brown  Goodrich  Rubber 
anyhow,  to  make  it  hang  together  like  that?" 

Fritz  said  that  what  puzzled  him  most  was  the 
brown  Rubber  Tubes  "not  being  all  stretched  out  oj 


AFFIDAVIT. 
This  certifies  that  we,  the  undersigned,  took 
part  in  and  witnessed,  the  Texas  tube  test  referred 
to  in  the  advertisement  entitled  "How  the  Texas 
Tube  Test  Happened  ! " — that  the  test  was  made  on 
date  of  Nov.  11,  at  Waco,  Texas,  the  distance  cov- 
ered being  twenty-one  blocks  and  that  the  result 
was  as  described. 

Signed—     W.  M.  ODEN, 
J.  M.  NASH, 
B.  A.  FRITZ, 
W.  A.  PARR- 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  by  W. 
M.  Oden,  J.  M.  Nash,  B.  A.  Fritz  and  W.  A.  Parr, 
this  the  3rd  day  of  May,  A.D.  1916,  at  Waco,  Texas. 
Signed—   J.  G.  WREN, 

Notary  Public, 
McLennon  County,  Texas. 


Now  what  think  You  of  these  GOODRICH  Tire 
Tubes  that  could  bear  up  under  such  a  gruelling  test  ? 

Reflect  that  they  cost  you  no  more  than  the 
"ordinary"  Tubes  you  so  Cetfelessly  accept ! 


GOODRICH 


?9 


Tires 


ItliJi^l 

Lake 
Tahoe 


^^DAYLIGHT  TRIP" 


TEN  HOURS  ride  from  San  Fran- 
cisco— O.  A.  &  E.  Ry.  electric  trains 
to  Sacramento  and 

Pierce-Arrow  Auto  Stage 
to  the  Lake 

$17.50  for  the  round  trip. 
Tickets  good  for  90  days  to  and 
including    Oct.    31,  1917. 

WRITE    KOK    FOLDERS  AND 
El  LL  PARTICULARS 


Oakland,  Antioch&  Eastern  Ry. 

San  Francisco  Depot,  Key  Route  Ferry 
PHONE  SUTTER  2339 


I  The  One  Supreme  Authority — ti 

!  WEBSTER'S  NEW  i 
I  INTERNATIONAL 

^  Tlie  Creation  is  an   aU-knnwintr  special  tea- tier  u 

^  ansiveriii^  with  Jinn^   authority  all    kinds   of   pu7/liin,'  i- 

^  questions  in  spelling,  pronLinciation.  detinition,  hi^ttirj  ,  [ 

3  iicu^iraphy.  l)ii)^'raphy,  sports,  arts,  and  sc  iences.  ^' 

m      40O.00O  Vocabulary  Terms.  New  Gazetteer  gi 

■  12,000  Biographical  Entries.  2700  Pages.  ■ 
g      Over  6.000  Ulustrations.      Colored  Plates.  a 

■  T'l'  Ont  Stiprenir  Aulhoyily.  It  Is  the  sl,jnjartl  of  the  B 
H  l  ederal  and  State  Courts.     The  s(audard  of  the  Govern-  S 

inent   Printini'   (If-  * 


Ii.ntjes.     1-  K  111- .  a 
set  of  pocket  maps  p= 
if  you  mention  this 
publication  £ 

Regular  and  India-  J 
Paper  Editions.  H 
■  G  &C.MERRIAMCO.,Sprlnefleld,Mass.  m 

GRAND  PRIZE  (Highest  Awird)  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  . 

JBIIIIIIIIM 


WHY  PRfiP 


^\IRES  FLflT-FUftTBY 

mvmi  eiON 


"VJhen  It's  Music  or  Pictures.  Co  Where  the  Crowds  Go" 

906  A  MARKET  ST.,      SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Extension  Telephone  Service 

An  Extension  Telephone  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  home 
by  saving  unnecessary  steps,  time  and  annoyance. 

Connected  with  your  mam  telephone 
it  can  be  placed  in  any  part  of  the  house. 
It  doubles  the  value  of  your  telephone  service. 

The  Cost  Is  Small 
The  Convenience  Great 


THE  PACIFIC  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CO. 


Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co 

"Sunshine  Belt"  to  the  Orient 

CHINA,  JAPAN  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES 


Via 


Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong 

New  14,000-ton  American  Steamers 

''ECUADOR"    ''VENEZUELA"  "COLOMBIA" 
Monthly  Sailings 


MANILA— EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 

Direct  Route  Between 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  MANILA,  SINGAPORE,  CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

American  Steamers 

S.S.  "COLUSA"      5.S.  "SANTA  CRUZ" 
Monthly  Sailings 


PANAMA  LINE  SERVICE 

MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA,  PANAMA  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Steamers 

'NEWPORT,"    "PERU,"    "CITY  OF  PARA,"    "SAN  JOSE,"    "SAN  JUAN' 

Bi-Monthly  Saihngs 


General  Offices:  508  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


For  Full  Information  Apply  |  ^ 


'2)ecember,  1917  ^^(^  oiA^^ 


20  Cents 


OfficlaP  Journal  of 
^51)^  5lational  (Touncil  of  Women,  Mlembcrs^lp.  7.000,000 


If  Everywoitian  Wills 

William  Rutledge  McGarry 

Legal  First  Aid 

Rose  Falls  Bres 

Woman  and  Religion  in  India 

Gobind  Behari  Lai,  M.A. 

The  World  War  Debt 

The  New  Spirit  of  Japan 

War  Work  Council.  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Women  of  Hawaii 

Clubs  and  Clublights 

Future  Peace  Hoped  For 

Tales  of  a  Teashop 

Studios  and  Art  Galleries 

Our  Red  Cross  Is  Going  to 
Keep  Christmas 

Women  to  Win  the  War 
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Synopsis  of  Preceding  Instalment 
(Valiant  of  San  Ktlice — the  must  aristocratic  sutmrb 
of  San  Francisco  Hay — determines  to  startle  society 
and  marry  a  poor  girl.  He  fixes  his  heart  on  Avis 
Sapiens,  who  lives  alone  with  her  father  in  a  dainty 
bungalow  near  the  old  theological  observatory.  The 
father  is  an  astronomer  with  a  fixed  belief  in  the 
existence  of  truck  gardens  on  the  planet  Mars.  The 
evening  Valiant  calls  on  Avis  and  [iroposes  an  aero- 
plane collapses  near  the  bungalow.  .\  girl  is  dis- 
covered in  the  carriage  of  the  machine  when  Valiant 
and  the  astronomer  go  to  the  rescue.  V'aliant  re- 
luctantly enters  the  machine  to  escort  the  girl  home-— 
a  few  moments  after  learning  that  his  fortune  had 
been  swept  away,  and  is  carrieil  into  the  clouds  by 
the  strange  girl). 

II. 

VALIANT'S  mind  was  too  confused 
to  fully  recognize  the  possibilities 
of  his  novel  situation.  In  a  dreamy 
sort  of  revery.  his  heart  filled  with  a 
thousand  melancholy-fretful  forebodings, 
arising  from  the  consciousenss  of  his 
ecjuivocal  engagement ;  his  mind  forming, 
destroying,  and  reforming  again  plan 
after  plan  to  recoup  his  fortune,  he 
seemed  to  feel,  rather  than  to  observe, 
the  passing  of  the  illuminated  city  into 
a  sort  of  rosy  unset  beneath  the  amber 
undulations  of  the  clouds. 

One  moment  he  was  speeding  through 
a  warm  air  strata,  then  he  heard  the  roar 
of  colder  winds  striking  the  warmer  sur- 
faces and  recoiling  into  angry  vapors. 
Beneath  him  Nature's  laboratory  was 
manufacturing  lightning  by  the  friction 
of  contending  winds — the  condensation  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  burning  of  tun- 
nels through  the  Nimbus.  He  heard  the 
sudden  rush  of  air  into  the  vacuums  thus 
created  and  the  crackling,  rumbling, 
thunder,  prolonged  by  successive  light- 
ning flashes  stitched  a  golden  embroid- 
ery in  the  fluctuating  drapery  of  the 
storm. 

Away  to  the  west  a  black  cloud  swept 
down,  like  a  python.  For  a  moment  it 
seemed  to  hesitate,  as  if  measuring  its 
strength  against  the  defiant  rivalry  of  the 
agitated  sea.  Then  drawing  itself  up  into 
a  wild  coil  of  fury  it  discharged  from  its 
inky  pyramid  a  spinning  arrow  of  ])urple 
waters  against  the  undulating  waves. 
W  ith  a  menacing  snarl  the  sea  sunk 
downward  quickly;  then  wMth  a  wild  roar 
it  hurled  back  a  dark  cone  of  revolving 
l)rine  into  the  face  of  its  assailant,  and, 
grappling  one  another,  around  and 
around  they  struggled,  groaned  and  bel- 
lowed, and  ground  themselves  together 
in  a  whirlwind  of  destructive  power.  Ex- 
hausted, at  length,  they  wabbled  apart, 
like  colo.^^sal  water  demons — one  snarling 
its  disconsolate  way  back  into  the  ocean, 
the  other  receding  angrily  into  the  re- 
coiling cloud.  Again,  bellowing  like  a 
monstrous  water  serpent,  it  shot  down- 
ward a  hundred  tongues  of  lightning  and 
hurled  its  huge  immensity  upon  the  ex- 
hausted sea  in  a  wild  majestic  torrent. 


During  this  spectacular  play  of  the 
elements  the  girl  began  to  show  some 
signs  of  returning  animation.  Once  or 
twice  she  turned  her  face  toward  X'aliant 
and  her  lips  just  parted  in  the  shadow 
of  a  smile. 

Valiant  moved  away  from  her  to  the 
very  rim  of  the  guard.  The  girl's  smile 
departed;  and  into  her  luminous  eyes 
shot  an  odic  fire  which  blazed  like  an 
electric  current  in  their  retinal  nerves 
and  glowed  in  fascinating  radiation.  She 
seemed  to  gaze  upon  him  electrically,  to 
explore  the  cells  of  his  brain — to  read  his 
very  thoughts.  • 

Try  as  he  might  Valiant  was  power- 
less to  resist  her  gaze.  She  seemed  to 
startle  him  into  accepting  the  universal 
tradition  which  ascribed  to  certain  beings 
a  mastery  over  the  interatomic  forces  of 
nature  and  accorded  to  them  a  positive 
supernatural  power.  The  recollection  of 
the  (Ireek,  the  Roman,  the  Hebrew,  the 
Indian,  and  the  recorded  conceptions  of 
uncivilized  races  of  a  supernatural 
agency  exerted  through  selected  human 
beings  suggested  to  his  mind  the  possibil- 
ity of  his  mysterious  captor  being  one  of 
those  adei^ts  who  was  gifted  with  the 
power  miraculous.  While  he  was  shiver- 
ing from  cold,  shcf  without  apparent  rai- 
ment, seemed  to  glow  and  radiate  in 
warmth.  While  he  was  gasping  for 
breath  as  the  craft  mounted  upward,  she 
fairly  pulsated  with  apparent  joy.  To 
resist  her  spell  he  attempted  to  concen- 
trate his  mind  on  Avis.  The  effort  was 
unavailing.  In  sheer  desperation  he  took 
in  a  long  breath  and  howled:  "Where  in 
blazes  are  you  going,  anyway  ?" 

His  voice  sounded  no  louder  than  a 
faint  whisper  to  his  ears! 

The  effect  paralyzed  him. 

He  now  realized  that  they  were  speed- 
ing into  an  -altitude  higher  than  the  loft- 
iest mountains. 

Disgusted  vvitli  liis  inane  lack  of  at- 
tention he  suddenly  determined  to  take 
charge  of  the  craft  himself  and  guide  it 
back  to  San  Felice. 

The  girl  seemed  to  anticipate  his  in- 
tention. With  her  disengaged  hand  she 
caught  him  by  the  collar  and  pulled  him 
closely  to  her  side.  She  did  this  as 
easily  as  he  could  have  lifted  a  feather. 
At  the  same  time  she  clasped  round  his 
body  a  strong  flexible  band  of  luminous 
metal  which  held  him  a  prisoner  in  the 
seat.  It  was  done  so  quickly  that  he 
forgot  his  resentment  while  admiring  her 
dexterity  and  marvelling  at  her  sujjer- 
human  strength. 


He  now  realized  that  he  was  hopeless- 
ly imprisoned  in  the  air.  I-Vom  his  de- 
termined captor  there  was  no  possibility 
of  escajje.  \'aguely  he  recalled  the  state- 
ment of  the  old  astronomer  about  bodies 
becoming  lighter  as  they  ascended  up- 
ward and  it  thrilled  him  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  iiis  present  position  was  many 
hundred  miles  distant  from  the  earth.  It 
was  a  startling  revelation  ;  and  one  filled 
with  the  gravest  possibilities  of  di.saster. 

For  the  first  time  a  wave  of  fear  swe])t 
over  X'aliant's  mind.  He  began  thinking 
of  all  kinds  of  death.  Light  flashes  of  the 
girl  he  loved  lit  u])  his  memory  and 
filled  his  heart  with  pain,  lie  seemed  to 
be  floundering  in  the  depths — to  be  suf- 
focating with  dismay.  He  despised  him- 
self for  leaving  .A. vis.  He  burned  with 
indignation  at  the  spectacle  of  his  being 
kidnap])ed  by  the  delicate  little  creature 
at  his  side.  And.  yet,  how  was  he  to  pre- 
vent it?  To  despise  her  would  do  no 
good.  Nevertheless,  he  hated  her;  hated 
her  because  she  was  not  ugly!  Hated 
her  on  account  of  her  fascinating  beauty 
and  charming  recklessness  in  braving 
danger  and  every  moment  inviting  death  ! 
It  was  a  ho])eless  sort  of  hatred — with  no 
])ossibility  of  its  ever  being  satisfied.  His 
mental  force  was  dissipated.  His  muscles 
had  become  flabby.  His  strength  was 
gone.  No  longer  was  he  cai)able  of  vig- 
orous resentment.  His  pro])in(piity  to 
the  girl  was  gradually  over])owering  him. 
He  felt  the  heat  of  her  slender  Ixxly  de- 
velop in  intensity  as  they  continued  to 
climb  and  it  warmed  him  through  and 
through  with  an  exhilarating  stimulus 
like  a  mild  electric  bath.  The  feeling  was 
not  unpleasing  to  his  cold  benumbed 
muscles.  It  produced  a  soothing,  drowsy 
sensation,  like  one  experiences  before  a 
comfortable  fire  after  a  long  ride  over 
the  ice  and  snow.  An  overpowering  lan- 
guor crept  gradually  upon  him,  and  he 
sank,  at  last,  into  an  ecstatic  sleep! 

The  theory  of  Mr.  Sapiens  that  aerial 
flight  became  accelerated  as  the  air  craft 
mounted  upward  was  indelil)ly  im|)ressed 
on  Valiant's  mind  when  he  opened  his 
eyes  again. 

The  machine  was  now  skirting  a  crys- 
talline azure  as  swiftly  as  a  ray  of  light ; 
and  from  all  sides  of  a  radiant  Universe 
the  sublimest  harmony  resounded  through 
the  spheres. 

The  only  disagreeable  sensation  Val- 
iant felt  arose  from  a  strong  odor  of 
carbon  dioxide  which  he  was  compelled 
to  inhale — and  which  seemed  to  supply 
the  place  of  fuel  in  the  s])angled  canopy 
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through  which  lie  sped.  But  his  \ision 
was  clearer  tlnan  it  liad  ever  been.  Lib- 
erated from  the  atmos])heric  film  which 
surrounded  the  earth  and  obscured  the 
sight,  \'enus,  to  the  left,  blazed  in  bril- 
liance and  lighted  \\\)  the  \'isible  side  of 
Mercury  as  clearly  as  a  crystal  ball; 
while  to  his  right  he  watched  hilars,  in 
fascination,  burn  its  way  in  the  distance 
and  expose  its  many  rivers  stealing  from 
their  polar  sources  into  their  equatorial 
climes.  From  ])lanet  to  planet  flashed  a 
constant  series  of  brilliant  lights  as  if 
heliographing  ct)mmunications  to  their 
neighbors  in  an  effort  to  be  understood. 
.Ml  around  hiiu  the  .Solar  .System  was 
re\ealing  the  sources  of  heat  and  light 
and  power  and  displaying  its  sublime 
submission  to  regulated  order  and  the 
majestic  sway  of  universal  law. 

In  an  ecstacy  of  delight  Valiant  burst 
forth:  "Movv  many  thousand  miles  from 
the  earth  are  we  ?" 

The  girl  shook  her  head  and  sniiled 
as  she  replied  in  a  language  he  had  never 
heard  before. 

A'aliant  had  ne\er  listened  to  a  voice 
of  such  exquisite  sweetness,  lie  turned 
in  mild  astonishment  and  gazed  into  her 
face.  .She  calmly  returned  his  stare: 
then  straightened  up  like  one  on  exhibi- 
tion and  burst  into  a  low  musical  laugh. 

■"is  there  any  ])ossibilit}'  of  your  being 
a  sister  of  St.  Cecelia's?"  he  asked, 
jocosely,  inqiressed  with  the  resemblance 
to  Raphael's  delightful  painting,  and 
tem])ted  into  sociability  by  her  apparent 
artlessness. 

Again  .she  replied  in  that  soft  caressing 
tongue  which  seemed  peculiarly  created 
for  musical  e.\])ression  and  suggested  to 
his  mind  the  (jld  (ireek  interludes  and 
the  melody  of  that  inventive  language. 

Although  protesting  to  himself  that  hi.s' 
loyalty  to  Avis  would  stand  unshaken 
were  his  companion  as  fair  as  Vesjier  it 
became  impossible  to  remain  indiff'erent 
to  the  charms  of  this  ingenuous  girl. 
.\t  least,  he  resolved  to  be  civil.  l>esides. 
he  was  her  prisoner.  And  this  suggested 
a  more  di])lomatic  attitude  if  he  were  to 
regain  his  liberty  in  time  to  redeem  his 
inheritance  or  return  alive  to  the  girl  he 
had  unwittingly  abandoned.  It  did  not 
dawn  upon  him  that  there  could  be  any 
complications  in  this  well  meaning  plan  : 
nor  that  there  could  be  an_\'  difficulty- 
whatever  in  its  execution.  lie  had  no 
concei)tion  of  the  motive  which  had  in- 
spired his  mysterious  jailer  to  make  him 
prisoner  and  whisk  him  away  in  this  be- 
w  ildering  joy-'-ride  beyond  the  influence  of 


gravitation  or  any  other  law  which  held 
humanity  together.  He  only  realized  that 
science  was  undermining  the  seas  with 
sul)marines,  annihilating  distance  with 
wireless  telephones  and  radio  telegraph  ; 
and  introducing  humanity  to  the  lite  of 
distant  i:)lanets  by  marvellous  telescopic 
vision.  He  also  knew  that  he  was  an 
unwilling  witness  to  the  truth  of  astron- 
omical assertion  respecting  the  civilized 
activity  of  people  on  other  worlds  than 
ours.  Secretly  he  began  to  hope,  rather 
than  suspect,  that  the  girl  beside  him  w  as 
one  of  these  daring  geniuses  from  Mars 
or  \  enus  who  had  been  trying  for  de- 
cades to  communicate  with  the  less  scien- 
tific inhabitants  of  earth.  And  he  began- 
to  w  ish — oh  so  ardently — that  she  would 
lead  him  to  those  expansive  gold  de- 
]X)sits  he  saw  glowing  from  the  planet 
to  his  left!  Me  would  accumulate  a  for- 
tune in  a  day ;  then  fly  back  to  San 
h'elice — to  Avis;  to  a  love  that  was 
eternal ;  to  a  ha])])iness  that  could  not 
fade ! 

"You  seem  rather  delicate  to  be  navi- 
gating this  machine,"  he  began  in  his 
most  engaging  manner. 

The  girl  translated  the  phrase  by 
gently  forcing"  his  mouth  open  and  plac- 
ing on  his  tongue  a  small  yellow  wafer. 
It  dissolved  quickly.  Instantly  his  thirst 
was  quenched;  his  hunger  satisfied.  It 
])ossessed  an  electric  flavor,  not  unpleas- 
atit  to  the  palate,  and  seemed  impreg- 
nated with  a  stimulating  ozone.  His 
body  began  to  warm  up;  his  lungs  ex- 
panded pleasantly  and  he  thrilled  with 
the  consciousness  of  returning  strength. 
His  mind  became  alert;  and  faculties  he 
had  never  dreamed  of  having  now 
sjirung  into  activity  in  his  brain  causing 
his  face  to  beam  with  a  noble  masterly 
light. 

The  girl  obserxed  him  admiringi}-. 
"Zamora,"  she  sang,  placing  a  wafer  on 
her  own  tongue. 

"Food,"  inter])reted  Valiant. 

"'h'ood,'"  she  re])eated  understanding- 

"We  might  just  as  well  introduce  our- 
selves," Valiant  continued. 

The  girl  hesitated.  The  phrase  sound- 
ed like  a  very  long  word.  Slowdy  she 
made  an  effort  to  re])eat  il,  articidating 
each  syllable  cautiously.  Valiant  grab- 
bed her  hand  and  shook  it  vigorously, 
"(jood!"  he  encouraged  warmly. 

" '(]ood.'  'Food,'"  she  echoed  radi- 
antly. 

X'aliant,  tai)ping  himself  a  couple  of 
limes  on  the  chest  with  his  index  finger 


and  bowing  politely,  said  "Valiant."  in 
self  introduction. 

"  'Valiant,'"  smiled  the  girl;  then  per- 
forming- a  similar  bow  replied,  "Zalia." 

"  'Zalia,'  "  he  pleasantly  repeated,  ac- 
knowledging the  introduction.  "Some 
name!  It's  got  'Aurora'  beat  a  mile.  .\nd 
it  fits  you  like  a  glove." 

Zalia  didn't  get  it.  Valiant  switched 
to  something  else;  but  Zalia  pulled  him 
back  to  "Aurora"  and  "Glove"  and  made 
him  repeat  the  sentence  over  and  over 
until  she  knew  it  l)y  heart,  knew  its 
meaning,  and  could  pronounce  every 
word  as  perfectly  as  a  native  Californian. 
In  turn  she  translated  every  word  into 
her  native  tongue  for  Valiant's  informa- 
tion, and  kept  him  repeating  them  until 
he  caught  the  ])roper  accent,  the  em- 
])hasis,  the  inflection.  This  accomplished 
they  sat  back  in  the  seat  and  joined  in  a 
happy,  satisfied  laugh,  like  a  couple  of 
care-free  children. 

.And  so  they  conversed  on  and  on, 
Iniilding  u])  a  line  of  communication  and 
introducing  to  each  other,  as  the  days 
s]ied  by,  the  language  and  much  of  the 
history  and  tradition  of  their  respective 
])lanets. 

When  he  informed  her  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Christian  traditions  she  did  not  seem 
surjjrised.  "The  reason  you  mortals  fail 
to  accept  such  truths  is  on  account  of 
your  density,"  she  replied.  "Your  world 
is  larger,  more  dense,  than  ours.  Your 
bodies  are  larger.  There  is  more  luass 
to  you.  The  animal  or  ])hysical  at- 
traction is  so  pronounced  thai  there  is 
less  buoyancy  to  your  si)irits,  and,  hence, 
a  smaller  capacity  for  intellect,  a  thicker 
surface  for  the  spirit  to  look  through  and 
a  consequent  contraction  of  religious 
and  scientific  vision.  When  your  earth 
shall  have  become  as  old  as  ours,  when 
the  atiuospheric  friction  it  now  uses  for 
light  and  heat  and  ])owcr  shall  ha\e  re- 
duced its  mass  to  half  its  present  size, 
men  will  have  smaller  bodies,  keener  in- 
tellects, more  penetrating  minds.  When 
that  time  arrives  what  a])])ears  a  mys- 
tery now  will  then  be  but  the  common- 
|)lace  achievements  of  the  nudtitude." 

N'alianl  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  re- 
markable girl.  His  fate  he  perceived, 
now  rested  in  her  hands.  Instinctively 
his  thoughts  wandered  back  to  the  girl 
he  had  asked  to  become  his  wife. 
(Continued  in  Januar))  issue) 
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KNOWLEDGE  of  the  law  should 
not  be  confined  to  those  who 
make  of  it  a  profession.  It  is  not 
unwomanly,  but  a  worth-while  accomp- 
lishment, to  be  legally  correct  in  the 
every-day  affairs  of  life  and  not  have 
to  make  excuses  for  doing-  those  things 
which  should  not  be  done,  or  leaving  un- 
done those  things  which  should  be  done 
— pleading  non  mae  recordo. 

It  is  not  possible  to  prepare  every 
woman  to  at  all  times  act  as  her  own 
lawyer,  for  in  the  complicated  affairs  of 
life  arise  intricate  legal  tangles  requir- 
ing expert  attention.  But  even  as  it  is 
considered  well  for  women  to  know  how 
to  administer  antidotes  for  poison  and 
hold  baby  with  her  head  down  if  she 
tries  to  swallow  her  first  money  al- 
lowance, so  every  day  business  laws 
should  be  as  familiar  as  prayers.  With- 
out understanding  it  is  hard  to  yield  to 
those  laws  made  for  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number  when  they  work 
individual  hardship;  it  is  hard  to  get  all 
the  protection  the  State  afTords,  and  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  make  the  most  of 
what  the  Gods  have  granted.  Estates 
are  wasted,  interests  sacrificed,  effort 
misdirected  and  opportunity  overlooked, 
because  of  the  mistaken  belief  that  a 
little  knowledge  of  the  law  would  be 
dangerous  for  womankind. 

Because  of  the  denial  to  women  of 
physical  force,  a  certain  amount  of 
which  is  permitted  men  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  differences,  women  need 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law  more  than 
men  do.  If  John  discovers  a  business 
rival  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  him, 
or  some  grouchy  customer  is  rude  be- 
yond sufferance,  he  says  things,  or  does 
things  calling  for  arnica  and  splints, 
quite  outside  the  code  of  ordinary  lady- 
likeness.  If  a  man  catches  another  try- 
ing to  steal  his  wife,  judges  and  juries 
wink  at  a  near-killing,  but  if  a  woman 
discovers  a  like  invasion  of  her  rights 
and  prerogatives  she  will  get  no  public 
sympathy  if  she  forgets  her  gentle  man- 
ners. Business  and  professional  women 
meet  just  as  many  aggravating  people 
and  conditions  daily  as  men  do,  but  the 
custom  of  the  ages,  since  when  the  mind 
of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  de- 
nies them  any  relief  but  tears  and  the 
law.  So  that  tears  being  uncertain,  as 
often  floating  a  woman  into  the  discard 
as  into  justice,  it  is  the  law  she  should 
know  enough  about  to  find  its  pro- 
tection. 

Aside  from  the  selfish  view  of  saving 
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and  satisfaction,  it  is  a  serious  duty  for 
the  advancement  of  the  sex  that  women 
know  enough  law  to  transact  ordinary 
l)usiness  without  having  to  consult  a 
lawyer  at  every  turn,  and  that  they  use 
their  knowledge  for  the  weak,  the  unfit 
and  the  toilers  in  the  treadmills  for  ex- 
istence. By  and  through  the  law  making 
liodies  of  the  several  states  comes  the 
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safeguarding  of  women  and  minors.  It 
is  not  enough  to  know  that  there  is  no 
want  or  sorrow  or  trouble  upon  a  block, 
in  a  town  or  state,  it  is  incumbent  to 
reach  out  into  those  places  where  legisla- 
tion is  indifTerent  to  the  helpless,  the 
needv  and  the  dependent  and  to  lend  a 
hand  to  the  unfortunate.  If  there  is  any 
particular  law  in  any  state.  Xorth,  South, 
East  or  West,  tending  to  help  or  advance 
women,  to  protect  and  benefit  children, 
then  the  women  of  every  section  should 
know  that  law,  know  all  its  terms  and 
how  its  passage  was  secured,  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  enforcement  and  the 
record  of  good  in  its  wake,  the  better  to 
know  how  to  locate  such  law  on  the 
statute  books  of  other  states — then  the 
garment  may  be  spread  farther  and  far- 
ther, even  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  last 
territory  admitted  to  statehood.  If  a 
woman  or  child  is  abused  or  neglected 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  woman,  whether 
she  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  a  teacher. 


clerk,  or  of  that  lessening  class  of  the 
sheltered  in  the  home  with  neither  trade, 
profession  or  calling,  to  find  a  means  of 
protecting  that  woman  or  child.  If  there 
is  a  law  to  cover  the  case  it  should  be 
evoked  and  if  there  isn't  one  should  be 
enacted.  If  one  state  places  a  decent  age 
limit  on  the  contract  of  marriage  and 
the  adjoining  state  allows  children  in 
their  early  teens  to  assume  the  marital 
relation,  then  the  women  of  both  states 
should  unite  to  prevent  the  legislation  of 
one  state  doing  an  injustice  to  the  people 
in  another,  for  so  long  as  automobiles 
are  so  numerous  and  interurban  railways 
.so  frequent  young  peoi)le  will  laugh  at 
state  line  locksmiths. 

The  whole  fabric  of  commerce  and 
almost  every  relation  in  life  is  woven 
t)f  contracts  of  some  kind  or  character. 
To  know  something  of  the  making  of 
valid  contracts  is  to  bring  to  them  un- 
derstanding of  their  requirements.  Men 
and  women  who  know  that  signature  to 
an  agreement  or  contract  is  a  pledge  or 
waiver  of  interest  which  the  law  may  be 
evoked  to  enforce,  are  very  careful  of 
what  they  do,  and  in  great  caution  is 
great  safety  for  most  tragedies  and  fail- 
ures have  come  from  errors  of  judgment. 

Property  rights,  guardianship  of  chil- 
dren, contracts  and  obligations,  wills, 
constitutional  rights  and  citizenship  may 
sound  like  dry  as  dust  themes  but  in  the 
legal  text  books  and  the  court  records 
of  the  several  states  writers  of  successful 
novels  and  best  selling  thrillers  find  an 
endless  source  of  inspiration.  Because 
these  subjects  touch  the  daily  life  of 
people  of  all  classes  and  conditions — they 
are  live  and  vital  topics.  The  mention  of 
laws  and  statutes  need  cause  no  woman 
to  step  lightly,  speak  .softly  and  prepare 
for  a  quick  leave  as  in  the  case  of  unin- 
tentional invasion  of  a  stranger's  funeral. 
Perhaps  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
simple  outline  of  every  day  laws  would 
result  in  the  addition  of  a  commandment 
about  as  follows : 

"Know  the  laws  thy  brother  hath  made 
for  thee,  that  knowing  thou  shalt  show 
him  many  errors  and  thou  shalt  be  an 
aid  and  a  hel])mate  in  law  making  whilst 
thy  feet  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  litigation." 
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AT  Christmas-time  the  A\'est  shows 
reverence  to  the  East.  That 
homage  is  of  a  religious  nature. 
It  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  season  that  I  should  offer  a  few 
reflections  on  the  influence  women  have 
wielded  on  the  culture  of  India  as  re- 
flected in  the  national  religion.  I  pre- 
sume the  readers  understand  that  the 
history  of  India  has  had  a  civilized  ca- 
reer of  some  five  thousand  years,  and 
that  there  have  been  as  many  changes, 
slow  and  sudden,  in  the  structure  of 
society  as  well  as  in  the  philosophies 
of  that  country  as  in  any  of  the  most 
important  countries  of  Europe.  Social 
development  in  India  has  followed  the 
same  lines  as  in  Europe.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  enter  into  any  details  to  prove 
this  point.  The  history  of  India  prac- 
tically begins  with  the  Aryan  invasion 
of  that  country  about  five  thousand  years 
ago.  Anthropologists  tell  us  that  the 
Aryans  belong  to  the  same  branch  of 
the  Europeans  (or  white  people)  as  Ital- 
ians, Greeks,  and  Spaniards.  Occasion- 
ally one  meets  marked  blonde  types  in 
India,  but  the  majority  of  the  fair- 
skinned  Hindus  are  of  the  Latin-Euro- 
pean type.  The  nasal  index  of  the  peas- 
ants of  the  Punjab  (North  India)  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  typical 
Parisians,  according  to  Topinard's  meas- 
urements. The  Aryans  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  Hindu  civilization.  They  were 
probably  driven  by  hunger  from  the  pla- 
teaus of  Central  Asia  to  seek  the  riches 
of  the  fertile  valleys  and  plains  of  Hin- 
dustan. Like  the  Jews  and  other  inhab- 
itants of  Central  Asiatic  plateaus,  the 
Hindu-Aryans  were  a  j^astoral  people. 
It  is  characteristic  of  such  a  people  that 
they  are  organized  on  the  military  plan. 
They  have  to  move  about  in  search  of 
new  pastures  and  fresh  fields,  as  organ- 
ized bands  under  proper  leadership. 
Their  social  organization  is  essentially 
patriarchial  and  mannish.  Woman  can- 
not, in  the  nature  of  things,  occupy  a 
very  important  position  among  a  pas- 
toral, nomadic  and  essentially  predatory 
people.  The  ideals  cherished  by  such  a 
community  are  well  descriI)C(l  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
law  of  Moses — "an  eye  for  an  eye  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth" — is  not  different 
from  the  severe  law  of  the  ancient  Alanu, 
the  law-giver  of  the  Indo-Aryans.  A 
profound  change,  however,  came  over  the 
customs  and  habits  of  the  Aryans  after 
their  immigration  into  India.  They  had 
to  assail  the  same  sort  of  task  as  the 
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Puritanic  Anglo-Saxons  had  to  accom- 
plish on  their  first  colonization  of  Amer- 
ica. They  had  to  lead  a  frontier  life. 
The  Indo-Aryans,  like  the  American  set- 
tlers, had  to  fight  and  conquer,  exter- 
minate or  enslave,  the  darker  native 
races  of  India  (called  the  Dravidians)  ; 
clear  forests  and  swamps,  develop  agri- 
culture, etc.  Frontier  life — the  ever  ex- 
panding spirit  of  colonization  and  pioneer- 
ing— levels  the  difl^erences  between  men 
and  wcimen.  The  Indo-Aryan  women, 
who  came  with  their  husbands  and  fath- 
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ers,  ])roved  as  helpful  and  heroic  in  the 
development  of  the  new  country  as  clid 
the  men.  Hence  we  find  that  in  the 
V'edas — a  collection  of  hymns  and  ])ray- 
ers  of  the  earliest  Indo-Aryans — the 
woman  is  assigned  as  high  a  rank  as 
man.  Some  of  the  Vedic  hymns  were 
composed  by  wcimen.  \\'()men  partici- 
pated equally  with  men  in  ofl^ering 
thanksgiving  exercises  to  the  national 
war-gods.  Again,  the  Aryans  worshiped 
not  only  gods  but  also  goddesses.  W'e 
find  in  the  Vedas  not  only  hymns  and 
prayers  ofifered  to  Indra.  the  god  of 
war  and  of  rain,  but  also  to  I'ma,  the 
goddess  of  dawn.  Perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  Vedic  chant  is  addressed  to 
■'creative  energy,"  conceived  as  a  female. 
A  people's  religion  is  the  reflection,  in  a 
supernatural  mirror,  of  their  socio-polit- 
ical structure  and  ideals. 

From  about  2000  to  4(X)  I',.  C.,  Xortli 


India  had  no  political  unity.  The  vast 
area  was  divided  into  about  sixteen 
kingships  and  republics  of  the  Aryans, 
lience  you  find  the  Hindu  pantheon  a 
concourse  of  several  gods  (cherished  by 
each  state)  forming  a  committee  of 
divinities  of  equal  rank.  As  yet  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  developed  the 
idea  of  "one  God,  without  a  second." 
There  was,  of  course,  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  various  gods  and 
goddesses  were  but  convenient  ways  of 
ai)prehending  the  same  underlying  divine 
truth  (Hindu  pantheism  or  Vedanism, 
first  formulated  about  6th  Century,  B. 
C).  Then  followed  the  epoch  of  im- 
perialism (400  B.  C.  to  800  A.  D.)  when 
India  passed  for  the  first  time,  under 
one  sovereign.  That  was  the  age  when 
the  idea  of  Param-Ishvara  (the  over- 
lord, or  the  Supreme  Master)  was  de- 
veloped in  theology.  The  gods  did  not 
lose  their  importance  altogether,  any 
more  than  did  the  local  viceroys  or 
rajahs,  but  they  were  subordinated  to 
the  "one  great  God"  who  was,  so  to 
speak,  the  supernatural  em])eror.  The 
conception  corresponds  to  that  of  Je- 
Iiovah.  But  the  point  wdiich  is  germane 
to  our  argument  here,  is  that  the  Hindus 
could  not  conceive  even  of  the  Supreme 
I>eing  without  a  consort.  "The  super- 
natural emperor  had  a  supernatural  em- 
])ress.  Divinity  was  conceived  as  a 
trinity  of  the  functions  of  creation 
(Brahma),  nutrition  and  sustenance 
(Vishnu),  and  destruction  (.Shiva).  F.ach 
of  these  three  masculine  concei)tions  of 
godhood  had  a  corresponding  female 
form. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  religious  teacher 
that  India  has  given  to  the  world  was 
the  r.uddah  (about  600  B.  C).  The 
position  of  women  in  the  lUiddhist  sys- 
tem was  essentially  the  same  as  was 
that  of  European  women  under  mon- 
asticism  (medieval  Europe  —  compare 
Miss  Eckstein's  study  on  the  subject). 
Women  could  attain,  as  lluddhist  sis- 
ters, the  highest  rank  in  the  church  or- 
ganization. (Compare  for  instance  Mrs. 
Rhys  Davids'  Psalms  of  Ihiddhist  sis- 
ters, translated  into  English). 

We  meet  in  the  iUiddiiist  chronicles 
many  women  sophists  or  pliilcjsophers 
who  have  got  the  better  of  men  philos- 
ophers in  debates.  We  meet  the  same 
thing  in  the  Upanishads.  (Ancient 
i'hilosophic  Discourse  of  the  Hindu  Pan- 
theistic School). 

There  is  indeed  al)un(lant  proof  that 
the  position  of  women  among  tlie  Hindus 
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was  as  liii^h  as  in  Europe  at  the  same 
time,  from  the  time  of  the  Aryan  in- 
vasion to  the  end  of  the  Sixth  Century 
after  Christ.  Then  both  Europe  and 
India  suffered  from  the  invasion  of  tlie 
Huns.  But  a  still  ^^reater  and  more 
momentous  disturl)ance  was  created 
when  in  the  Seventh  Century.  A.  I).. 
Mohammet  proclaimed  a  new  religion 
from  the  desert  of  Arabia.  Islam  rose 
and  sul)sided  like  a  hurricane.  The 
crescent  moon  jienetrated  far  up  into 
Europe,  and  far  down  into  India.  Islam, 
like  Judaism,  was  born  anionic  a  nomad- 
ic people  whose  social  orijanizations 
bore  the  distinct  impress  of  patriarchal- 
ism  or  mannishness.  It  brout^ht  into 
India,  in  its  reli,q:ious  motives,  those  in- 
s^redients  which  reached  Europe  through 
the  Old  Testament.  I'rom  this  time  dates 
in  India  as  well  as  in  Europe  the 
growth  of  Puritanism.  Just  as  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Old  Testament  led  in 
luirope  to  a  revolt  against  the  some- 
what idolatrous  worship  of  the  Catholics, 
so  the  inspiration  of  Islam  led  in  India 
to  the  rise  of  Monotheistic  and  Puritanic 
reform  movements  against  the  all- 
inclusive  and  idolatrous  early  Uraham- 
ism.  The  position  of  women  was  lower- 
ed, by  this  change,  both  in  Europe  and 
in  India.  Cromwell's  Lord  of  Hosts 
has  no  female  consort  or  spouse.  Neither 
is  there  any  room  ftir  a  female  concep- 
tion of  divinity  in  the  reformed  religions 
of  India,  dating  from  about  iMftecnth 
Century  A.  D. 


Tlic  i'uritan  i)r(i\ince  par-excellence 
<if  India  is  the  Punjab,  whose  inhabit- 
ants have  been  astutely  com])ared  to  the 
lowland  .Scotch  in  some  of  their  most 
notaI)le  characteristics.  They  are  a 
militaristic,  hard-headed.  Puritanic  mat- 
ter-of-fact lot.  with  the  instinct  of  jjetty 
bourgeois.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that 
the  greatest  restrictions  on  women  of  the 
ui)per  classes  are  found  in  the  Punjab. 
In  a  war-like  ])rovince,  women  cannot 
])lay  a  \ery  imj)ortant  role.  On  the 
Contrary,  in  liengal,  Bombay,  etc., 
where  the  incidence  of  Puritanic  and 
militaristic  forces  is  the  least,  flourishes 
the  older  form  of  Hindu  religion  which 
is — like  Catholicism — so  replete  with 
emotional  symbolism,  color,  music,  ar- 
tistic designs,  extravagant  emotionalism, 
involving  always  female  motives  of  wor- 
ship.   Tagore  fitly  hails  from  Bengal. 

In  these  provinces  women  enjoy  far 
more  freedom  than  they  do  up  north. 
And  that  is  in  sjjite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Punjab  is  the  most  .Aryan  province 
in  India.  1  believe  that  there  is  indeed 
a  causal  relationshi])  between  the  racial 
comi>osition  of  the  southern  and  eastern 
Hindus  (Bengal  and  Deccan)  and  the 
comparative  freedom  and  privilege  their 
women  enjoy.  The  infusion  of  Aryan 
blood  is  not  so  great  here  as  up  north, 
and  hence  the  Dravidians  (non-Aryan 
Hindus)  have  a  greater  intiuence  on 
culture.  Xow,  just  as  the  Aryans  were 
ty])ically  a  i)astoral,  ])atriarchal  and  war- 
like i)eoi)le.  so  the  Dra\idians  were  es- 


sentially an  industrious,  commercial  and 
agricultural  people  who  loved  peace. 
And  the  rank  of  women  is  higher  where 
])eace  prevails.  Xow  it  is  noteworthy 
that  whereas  the  male  gods,  or  the  male 
conception  of  divinity,  in  India  are  most- 
ly war-like  leaders  of  the  hosts,  the 
goddesses  are  mostly  deities  of  fertility, 
fecundity  and  nurture — functions  which 
from  the  earliest  ages  are  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  spheres  of  women's 
special  activities.  It  must  be  noted  that 
all  artistic  creation  leads  back  ultimate- 
ly to  the  inspiration  and  smybolism  of 
se.x.  Xo  wonder  that  under  man-made 
Puritanism  things  of  beauty  came  under 
a  ban.  In  Iuiro])e,  it  was  under  the 
.Athenians  when  women  occupied  such 
a  high  status  and  sensuous  beauty  was 
as  frankly  admired  as  in  modern  France, 
that  art  flourished  most  freely.  The  same 
is  true  of  India.  The  influence  which 
women  have  wielded  on  Indian  culture, 
as  we  have  seen  it  mirrored  in  the  the- 
ology and  ceremonialism  of  India,  is  of 
the  same  order  as  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  women  on  Euroj^ean  culture. 
Both  in  the  East  and  the  West  they 
have  made  their  influence  felt  in  a  con- 
trary direction  to  that  of  tiie  mannish 
forces  of  jiredation.  autocracy,  self-re- 
pression. Women  have  everywhere  hu- 
manized social  and  ideal  values,  aided 
the  artistic  impulses  and  promoted  the 
processes  of  peace  and  conservation. 


ENTERTAINING  THE  SOLDIERS 

THE  Jacobson  Musical  Club  enter- 
tained most  successfully  a  number 
of  the  enlisted  men  on  Oct.  26th  at 
the  home  of  the  San  Francisco  Opera  and 
Drama  Society.  Well  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  guests  attended  the  enjoyable 
evening  and  listened  to  an  entertaining 
program.  Several  of  Mr.  Jacob.son's 
])upils  rendered  two  piano  compositions 
and  piano  .solos.  Miss  Anne  Buchanan 
was  much  applauded  for  her  songs,  and 
Mr.  I'Ved  Hornick  for  the  violin  solos. 
Mr.  Jacobson  spoke  on  the  origin  of 
many  of  the  national  anthems,  and  on 
the  Marseillaise  in  particular,  which  was 
then  sung  by  Mme.  Drake  LeRoy  in  a 
spirited  manner.  The  national  anthem 
was  then  sung  by  the  audience,  and  after 
a  comical  sketch  given  by  five  of  the 
members  of  the  club,  the  rest  of  the 
evening  was  devoted  to  dancing  and 
merrymaking. 


THE  MADONNA  OF  THE  POLLS 
By  Marie  Hicks  Davidson 


(N'cws  Noti-:  The  school  bonds  election  in  S.iii 
Francisco  cirried  Tuesday  by  a  comfortable  margin. 
The  woman  vote  on  the  tiuestion  was  notably  heavy.) 

THE   Madonna   loolfs   down,    n>hen  the 
school  bells  ring. 
From  her  place  beside  the  Most  High, 
And,  seeing  the  children,  her  blessings  take  wing 
To  them  from  her  smile  in  the  s/fj). 

The  children  are  hers,  and  her  special  care 
Wraps  them  round  with  a  mantle  of  love. 

She  delegates  mothers  on  earth  to  go  where 
Her  spirit  directs  from  above. 

The  slim  l(hal(i  ])Ouths  who  are  fighting  today 
Were  children  a  short  time  agone. 


They're  making  democracy  safe  in  the  world — 
Their  children  will  see  the  new  dawn. 

But  mothers  at  home,  out  of  sound  of  the  guns. 

Must  fight  for  democracy,  too; 
Must  cherish  the  children,  their  daughters  and 
sons — 

They're  democracy' s  hostages  true. 

Must  house  them  and  school  them  and  lead 
them  along 

The  by-paths  of  knowledge,  and  fare 
Forever  beside  them  and  l(cep  them  from  wrong 

For  the  sake  of  the  fight  Over  Thcvf. 
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"Let  the  Pnim 


THIS  startling  doctrine  was  shot 
into  a  gathering  of  San  Francisco 
bankers  by  \\\  R.  McGarry,  world 
traveler  and  foreign  trade  student,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  local  chapter,  American 
Institute  of  I>ankers,  last  night.  And  it 
scored  a  bullseye  !" — San  Francisco  Call. 

The  readers  of  Everywoman  who  are 
following  Mr.  McGarry 's  serial"If  Every- 
woman \\'ills"'  will  be  interested  in  a 
closer  view  of  this  many-sided  man  than 
they  are  likely  to  get  in  a  mere  perusal 
of  any  one  of  his  stories ;  and  they  will 
1)6  doubly  interested  in  following  our 
author's  doctrine  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion. 

I'or  this  purpose  I  called  at  Mr.  Mc- 
Garry's  ofifice,  the  other  day,  confronted 
liim  with  the  above  quotation,  and  asked 
for  an  interview.  He  received  me  kindly, 
l)ut  a  little  cautiously.  His  action  was 
c|uick,  nervous,  decisive. 

"Humanity  is  more  interested  in  what 
you  are  than  who  you  are,"  he  answered 
quickly  in  response  to  my  request  for  a 
biographical  sketch. 

"But."  I  protested,  "the  world  will  i)e 
interested  in  knowing  " 

"\\"hat  it  cjuickly  forgets,"  he  smiled. 
Then  sitting  back  in  his  chair,  he  looked 
straight  into  my  eyes,  without  a  blink, 
and  snapped  :  "The  whos,  from  the  time 
of  Menelaus  to  the  hour  of  Hindenburg. 
have  used  the  whats  as  a  fulcrum  to  u])- 
set  the  hai)])iness  of  man.  It  was  the 
whos  who  coined  the  doctrine  'all's  fair 
in  love  'and  war'  into  the  spurious  cur- 
rency of  social  covetousness  that  made 
a  bankrupt  of  chivalrous  instinct  and  a 
fugitive  of  Charity.  The  roar  of  artillery 
today  re])resents  the  prerogatives  of  the 
whos.  The  hollow  moan  of  death  that 
echoes  from  the  trenches  represents  the 
whats'  contribution  to  the  restoration  of 
regulated  order  in  this  i)lood-soaked 
world  of  ours  !" 

"What  should  be  .America's  future  at- 
titude " 

"W'e  have  no  attitude.  We  ha\c  no 
I)Ose.  We  have  no  thought  but  tlie  tri- 
um])h  of  our  arms.  It  may  take  years. 
It  may  drain  this  country  of  every  dol- 
lar— of  every  man  who  can  carry  a  gun  ; 
but  in  the  end  it  will  drain  the  whole 
world  of  its  false  |)hiloso])hy,  its  lust  of 
I)lood,  its  gluttony  of  power,  its  barbar- 
ous instrumentalities  of  international 
murder,"  he  answered  tensely. 

"Do  you  believe  in  disarmament?"  I 
asked  irrelevantly,  konwing  that  iiis  writ- 


ing usuall}-  aimed  in  the  direction  ol 
peace. 

"After  the  war  syndicate  is  put  out  of 
business,"  he  answered  significantly.  ".Af- 
ter might  ceases  to  be  the  justification  of 
international  brigandage,  and  the  evan- 
gels of  kegspiel  have  surrendered  their 
gospel  of  hatred  for  one  of  democratic 
peace." 

After  the  War? 

"But  after  the  war,  how  will  we  solve 
the  problem  of  the  world-war  debt?"  I 
ventured. 

"By  creating  new  wealth,"  he  replied. 
'T'y  turning  our  eyes  toward  the  Orient. 


Willi.TTn   RutJfduc  McGarrj-. 

By  raising  the  wage  scale  and  the  stand- 
ard of  (Oriental  civilization  a'moiig  tliose 
800,000,000  peoi)lc.  TJiey  are  now  drift- 
ing through  life  on  about  6  cents  a  day 
])er  capita.  In  Thibet,  in  Mongolia,  in 
India,  in  Siberia,  there  is  immediate 
need  of  .^00,000  miles  of  railways  to  de- 
velo))  this  wilderness,  this  human  bee- 
hive, into  the  greatest  wealth-producing 
area  in  the  whole  world.  Trade  without 
trans])ortati()n  is  impossible.  Transpor- 
tation means  commerce,  and  commerce 
means  wealth — new  wealth.  Raise  the 
earning  capacity  of  this  vast  huddle  oi 
])eople  from  6  cents  to  1  \en,  1  rouble, 
or  lJ/>  rupees  a  day;  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  buy  even  cents'  wortli  of 
])roduce  per  ca])ita  per  day  from  the  other 
coiumcrcial  nations,  and  a  new  item  of 
wealth  of  thirteen  billion  dollars  a  year 
will  be  develojjed  that  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  discharging  the  war  del)l  in 
a  few  years." 


"W  Out  competition  militate  against 
.\merican  ])articipation  in  this  field  when 
an  im])overislied  Euroi)e  lays  down  its 
arms  ?" 

"King  .Albert  of  Ijclgium  brought  that 
question  u])  with  Sam  Hill  in  a  recent 
discussion  they  had  in  a  tent  on  the 
field,"  said  McGarry.  "The  king  was 
looking  at  things  under  the  old-time  con- 
ditions; but  Hill,  whom  I  regard  as  one 
of  the  biggest  men  in  the  world  today, 
suggested  new  railroads,  new  wealth, 
freer  intercourse  and  co-operation  among 
international  traders,  the  gradual  eleva- 
tion of  Oriental  civilization  to  the  Eu- 
ro])ean  standard  of  living,  and,  hence, 
the  injection  of  capitalizing  forces  into 
the  mechanism  of  commerce  that  will  re- 
store the  equilibrium  in  commercial  ri- 
valry to  a  basis  of  reci])rocal  benefaction 
I>y  the  simple  expedient  of  co-operation. 
( )f  course,  you  must  realize,  America  is 
not  asleep,"  he  concluded 

"In  your  talk  before  the  bankers  you 
seemed  to  suggest  a  closer  intercourse 
between  Ja])an  and  this  country  in  de- 
veloping the  Oriental  market  —  why 
Japan  instead  of  China?"  T  asked. 

".\t  the  ])ropcr  time,"  rei)lie(l  McGarry, 
"China  will  get  into  the  game.  At  pres- 
ent her  finances  need  organizing,  her 
industrial  conditions  the  j)roper  stimu- 
lus and  her  transportation  to  be  prac- 
tically created.  She  has  no  transporta- 
tion, and  trade  without  trans])ortation  is 
unthinkable. 

"On  the  other  hand,  take  a  look  at 
japan:  In  1872  her  foreign  trade  to- 
taled only  43,000,000  yen;  in  1*^16  it  to- 
taled 1,833,000,000  yen'.  In  1872  she  had 
no  railroads  ;  in  1916  she  had  5000  miles. 

"In  the  development  of  her  foreign 
trade  she  constantly  extended  her  foreign 
banking  facilities.  I'or  instance,  in  1804, 
she  had  865  main  and  414  branch  banks 
with  a  subscribed  capital  of  only  121,- 
000,000  yen;  in  1004  she  had  2227  main 
and  2026  branch  banks  with  a  subscribed 
capital  of  516,000,000  yen;  while  in  1015 
she  had  2151  main  and  3428  branch  banks 
scattered  throughout  the  world  with  a 
subscribed  cai)ital  of  040,000,000  yen,  a 
suri)lus  of  12(),000,000  yen.  and  a  gold 
reserve  of  over  700,000.000  yen.  In  1017 
her  gold  reserve  was  about  722,000.000 
yen,  of  which  400,000,000  yen  was  de- 
])osited  in  foreign  countries.  Thus  side 
l)y  side  with  the  growth  of  her  foreign 
commerce  her  railroads  have  grown  to 
develop  her  trade,  and  her  banks  have 
|)lanted  their  branches  all  over  tiie  world 
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to  sustain  the  credit  ami  facilitate  the 
enterprise  of  her  traders.  This  means 
efYiciency.  This  means  capacity  to  do 
l)usiness. 

"Now  about  co-operation:  The  Me- 
<^ata  financial  commission  has  laid  all  the 
cards  on  the  table.  Its  proffered  motto 
is,  Commerce,  Credit,  and  Co-operation. 
It  wants  America  to  join  with  Japan  in 
upbuildinf^  the  Orient,  in  creating  new 
wealth  from  the  neglected  garden  of  the 
world,  in  financing  the  industries  that 
will  raise  the  wages  and  hence  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  800,000,000  human  be- 
ings from  a  few  cents  to  a  dollar  per 
capita  a  day,  and  promises  that  if  we 
do  so,  a  new  spring  of  wealth  will  gush 
into  existence  that  will  retire  the  world's 
war  debt  in  a  very  few  years. 

"And  why  not?  Without  creating  new 
wealth,  the  interest  on  the  world's  bond- 
ed debt  would  absorb  all  the  gold  in  the 
world  in  less  than  nine  months.  lUit  if 
by  co-operation  between  these  Pan- Pacific 
peoples  a  purchasing  power  of  even 
cents  per  capita  a  day  be  developed  as 
a  result  of  better  wages  among  these 
800,000,000  people,  you  will  have  devel- 
oped a  new  item  of  wealth  amounting 
to  $13,000,000,000  a  year. 

"If  you  do  this,  Tokyo,  Yokohama. 
Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Vladivostok 
will  rival  London,  Hamburg,  Paris,  and 
Amsterdam  in  wealth  and  purchasing 
power,  while  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  'l  a- 
coma  and  Portland  will  rival  New  York, 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  as  administra- 
tors of  the  wealth,  the  commerce  and  the 
solvency  of  modern  civilization. 

■'You  can't  enrich  Tokyo  or  Shanghai 
without  a  corresponding  gain  in  commer- 
cial possibilities  for  our  own  Pacific 
cities.  A  rich  Europe  made  Xew  York 
the  richest  seaport  in  the  world.  .\ 
wealthy  Orient  with  a  higher  wage  scale 
will  throw  more  trade  at  San  I'rancisco 
than  all  the  boats  in  tlie  world  today  can 
carry. 

"In  Manchuria,  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  been  barking  at  i)rogress. 
Japan  has  been  sawing  wood.  The 
South  Manchurian  Railroad  was  the 
opening  wedge.  It  was  fcdlowed  !)}• 
schools,  hospitals  and  factories  and 
higher  wages.  The  7.^,000  Japanese  and 
the  300,000  Koreans,  scattering  them- 
selves among  the  10,000,000  Chinese, 
have  created  a  home  market  for  Chinese 
that  was  worth  in  1016  to  the  Chinese 
laborer  800.000,000  yen  for  beans  alone. 
It  is  the  only  part  of  China's  dominion 
that  has  increased  its  purchasing  power 
or  elevated  the  plane  of  its  civilization 
in  the  last  1000  years.  The  rest  of  China, 


with  four-fifths  of  it  under  Russian,  ICng- 
lish  and  French  domination,  and  possess- 
ing one-third  of  the  human  race,  did 
develop  only  41.000,000  tonnage,  while 
Japan  developed  24,2.^0,000  tons  single- 
handed  and  alone. 

"The  reason  is  that  japan  is  a  believer 
in  railroads  and  transportation  facilities 
of  every  kind :  She  absorbed  this  faith 
in  -America.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska  and  Iowa  w-ere  nearly  as 
destitute  of  railroads  as  Mon,golia  or 
Tibet  toda)-.  In  l')ir)  they  were  cro- 
cheted with  steel  and  their  commerce  ran 
into  the  billions.  Indeed,  with  ])roper 
railroad  facilities,  the  domestic  commerce 
of  nations  is  always  worth  from  ten  to 
twenty  times  more  than  the  forei.gn 
commerce — though  it  is  always  the  for- 
eign trade  that  enriches  a  nation,  and 
this  means  not  only  railroads  but  boats 
— transportation,  the  commercial  distinc- 
tion ])etween  civilization  and  barbarism. 

"The  development  of  railroads  and  the 
growth  of  international  commerce  run  in 
parallel  lines. 

Transportation  and  Commerce 

In  1816,  without  railroads,  the  world's 
international  trade  was  only  $1,500,000,- 
000.  In  1850.  with  2400  miles,  it  reached 
a  mere  S4,000,000,000,  in  thirty-four  years. 
In  1870,  a  time  of  active  construction, 
with  170,000  miles,  it  mounted  to  $10,- 
500.000,000.  In  1900.  with  430,000  miles, 
it  reached  $21,000,000,000.  And  in  the 
si.xteeii  years  that  followed,  when  the 
Cnited  States  and  (iermany  and  France 
iind  Russia  and  Jaiian  were  all  engaged 
in  a  mighty  railroad  drive  touching  a 
mileage  of  630,000,  the  commercial  in- 
terchange between  the  nations  <M'  the 
world  leaped  from  21  to  45  billion  dol- 
lars. 

"The  peculiar  as])ect  about  this  myopic 
stru.ggle  of  herculean  !)Iindness  is  re- 
vealed in  the  fact  that  this  development 
took  place  in  a  region  possessing  less 
than  one-half  of  the  world's  ])o])ulation 
and  only  two-fifths  of  the  earth's  arable 
land ! 

"The  most  productive  part  of  the  earth 
— between  the  parallels  of  .30°  X.  and  S. 
latitude — with  more  than  half  the  land 
and  the  world  population — with  only 
one-seventh  of  the  world's  railroads — 
the  international  trade  has  never  exceed- 
ed one-sixth  of  the  total  since  the  camel 
and  the  elephant  ga\'e  way  to  the  rail- 
road. 

"This  l^ldorado,  tliis  Pan-Pacific  foun- 
tain of  life-giving  commerce,  with  its 
800,000,000  fresh  ap])etites,  with  its  need 
for  500,000  miles  of  railroads  to  vitalize 
its  wants  into  incomprehensible  wealth, 


has  been  aroused  by  the  touch  of  a  Jap- 
anese enterprise  to  a  comprehension  of 
its  ct)lossal  world  mission,  and  is  now 
beggin.g  .America  to  get  into  the  .game. 

"This  is  no  time  for  envy,  jealousy  or 
racial  hatred.  The  cosmo])olitan  instinct 
of  money  should  breathe  into  the  lungs 
of  our  expanding  commerce  the  frater- 
nizing breath  of  confidence  and  co-oper- 
ation with  all  the  instrumentalities  which 
civilization  affords  for  planting  interna- 
tional trade  on  the  enduring  pedestal  of 
reci])rocal  benefaction. 

"The  time  has  come  when  the  financial 
machinery  of  .America  and  Japan  shonld 
consolidate  their  ])ower  in  restoring  the 
financial  equilibrium  of  China,  so  that 
when  the  world  emerges  from  its  night- 
mare of  destruction  there  will  be  a  solid 
fulcrum  handy  with  which  to  restore 
the  earth  to  a  more  ennobling  basis  of 
international  trade. 

"If  Japan  can  absorb  our  trade  with 
the  Orient  as  fast  as  we  can  deliver  it, 
she  will  become  the  most  efficient  sell- 
ing agency  that  was  ever  created  to  put 
a  ])unch  into  the  jiroductive  energies  of 

SONNET 
By  M.  RoBBiNs  Lampson 

MOTHER    and   son    thev    were,  and 
D)alked  alone, 
His  arm  around  her,  down  the  fresh, 
green  lane. 

They  reached  a  freshet,  sivollen  after  rain. 
Above  the  single  middle  stepping-stone. 
IVithout  a  rvord  he  took  her  up,  and  she 
Felt  safe  in  those  strong  arms,  and  proudly 
smiled. 

S/on>/p  with  high-pulsed  heart  she  whispered, 
"Child, 

A/v  arms  once  held  you;  now  your  own  hold 
me!" 

Across,  he  put  her  down,  and  neither  spo^e. 
Each  thought  of  that  far  time.    He  pissed  her 
slowly. 

"But  nearer  to  your  heart  than  I  have  done 
You  held  me,  mother."    Suddenly  awol(e 
New  light  upon  her  face — he  found  it  holy. 
And  each   wept  softly,  and  she  cried,  "My 

h 

Unexpected  Visitors 

Margaret's  parents  had  taken  her  on 
a  house-huntin.g  tour  with  them,  and, 
upon  entering  a  vacant  house,  the  little 
girl  was  much  mystified  by  her  parents' 
actions.  I-inally,  when  they  had  toured 
the  house  from  top  to  bottom,  opening 
doors  and  screens  and  peering  into  clos- 
ets, she  turned  to  her  mother. 

"Let's  go  home,  mamma,"  she  said;  "1 
guess  the  folks  wasn't  looking  for  us." 
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A  GENUINE  BROTHERHOOD 

NOA'EMBER  12th  was  the  occa- 
sion of  a  unique  meeting,  when 
the  members  and  friends  of  the 
llahai  assem1:)Iies  around  the  l)ay  !^atli- 
ered  at  the  old  home  of  ]\Irs.  Edwin 
Goodale,  in  Oakland,  to  commemorate 
the  first  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Baha- 
'o'llah.  This  great  world  teacher,  ap- 
pearing in  Persia  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  proclaimed  the  new  day 
of  God,  wherein  the  unity  of  the  human 
family  from  every  standpoint  would  be 
established.  Such  broad  principles  of 
uinversal  liberty  and  justice  earned  for 
him  the  enmity  of  the  ruling  powers  of 
Persia,  and  he  was  exiled,  to  live  and 
die  a  prisoner  in  the  Holy  Eand,  pass- 
ing away  in  18U2.  Notwithstanding  the 
attempted  effort  to  crush  this  new  lumi- 
nary on  the  horizon  of  prophethood,  his 
teachings  here  spread  like  sunlight 
throughout  the  w-orld  until  in  this  year 
of  1917,  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  was 
celebrated  by  thousands  of  Bahais  in 
e\'er}-  clime,  drawn  into  the  bonds  of  a 
wondrous  l)rotherhood,  from  almost 
e\'ery   religious   sect   under  the  sun. 

The  ])r()gram  on  Monday  evening  con- 
sisted of  a  simjjlc  service  of  reading 
from  tile  inspired  words  of  Baha'o'llah, 
together  with  short  talks  given  by  visit- 
ing Bahais,  interspersed  with  music, 
beautifully  rendered  1)y  the  Carol  Quar- 
tette. Among  the  s])eakers  was  Miss 
Agnes  Alexander,  of  Honolulu,  recently 
returned  from  Japan,  who  gave  a  most 
interesting  account  of  her  pioneering 
work,  particularly  anicjng  the  Japanese 
blind. 

A   NEW  AWAKENING 

DURIXG  the  two  years  and  nine 
months  stay  in  Japan,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  witness  the  awakening 
in  that  land,  f)f  the  new  spirit  of  this 
day  and  age  wdiich  is  permeating  the 
world — the  spirit  of  the  Bahai  Revela- 
tion. 

In  the  words  of  .Abdul  l!aha:  "The 
Bahai  Revelation  is  not  an  organization. 
The  Bahai  cause  can  never  be  organized. 
The  Bahai  Revelation  is  the  spirit  of 
this  age."  So  those  wdio  go  forth  to 
teach  in  this  cause  are  accountable  to 
God  alone,  and  there  are  no  paid  work- 
ers. To  teach  the  Cause  is  to  live  the 
life  among  tiie  people.  The  Bahai  teacher 
has  the  joy  of  telling  otiiers  who  are 
searching,  of  the  joy  and  peace  which 
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is  found  in  this  teaching  of  brother- 
hood. 

The  young  people  of  Japan,  like  those 
of  other  lands,  are  searching  for  some 
new  truth  suited  to  this  age  and  time. 
The  religion  of  their  parents  has  become 
superstition,  which  no  longer  touches 
their  hearts.  They,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  people,  are  free  from  preju- 
dices, having  had  in  their  country  Shin- 
toism,  Buddhism  and  Christianity.  But 
the  Christianity  which  does  not  conform 
with  science  has  no  hold  on  them,  as 
science  has  come  fresh  and  new  to  them, 
and  they  wish  to  prove  everything 
through  its  lights.  Through  the  revela- 
tion of  Bahaollah  they  learn  that  science 
and  religion  must  accord,  and  this  is  ac- 
ceptable to  them. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  meet  in  Japan 
these  eager  young  souls  and  to  tell  them 
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of  the  Message  of  Unity  which  is  found 
in  the  Bahai  teachings.  Among  those 
who  are  awakened  in  that  land  to  the 
call  of  the  New  Spirit,  is  a  young  blind 
man.  Deprived  of  physical  sight,  this 
young  man  has  clearer  insight  into  the 
spiritual  realm,  and  his  great  desire  is  to 
help  the  blind  people  of  his  own  land, 
who  are  suffering  in  double  darkness  of 
spirit  and  body.  This  young  man  has 
translated  from  the  English  into  Japan- 
ese braille,  the  teachings  of  Abdul  Baha 
and  Bahaollah,  and  these  are  published 


and  circulated  among  the  I)lind  of  Japan, 
and  they  are  finding  light  and  joy 
through  these  life-giving  teachings. 

This  young  blind  man,  whose  name  is 
Tokujiro  Torii.  says  that  since  he  has 
found  the  light,  "every  prejudice  in  my 
heart  is  forgotten.  Truly,  there  is  no 
country,  no  nation,  no  race  in  m}'  heart, 
everything  is  equal  in  the  presence  of 
the  Almighty,  indeed,  'the  heart  is  the 
real  country.'  "  In  a  message  to  the 
friends  in  America,  he  has  sent  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"Dear  friends,  we  hope  you  will  con- 
sider what  is  coming  out  of  the  empire 
which  most  of  you  regard  as  the  war- 
like nation  in  the  Orient — the  new  spirit 
of  us,  the  spirit  of  new  Japan  to  come, 
is  in  reality  being  filled  with  new,  fresh 
ideas  of  faith,  love  and  peace  ;  although 
the  government  of  Japan  may  seem  in- 
clined to  militarism,  yet,  you  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  to  say  the  least, 
there  is  an  unquenchable  fire  for  peace 
at  the  bottom  of  your  young  men's 
hearts.  Our  free  spirit  is  not  fettered 
by  material  civilization.  We  are  as  yet 
small  in  numbers  but  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  God  is  the  helper  of  the 
weaker.  O  friends,  would  you  not  love 
Japan  newly  appearing,  at  whose  heart, 
though  unseen  now,  is  streaming  the 
pure  spirit  of  Bahai?  Truly,  the  Ba- 
hai spirit  is  the  spirit  of  this  age.  Truly 
the  Lord  is  showering  boundless  mercy 
upon  us,  the  Japanese,  too.  W'e  wish 
you  to  understand  our  sincere  hope  and 
final  desire." 

Mr.  Torii  is  also  working  to  spread 
Esperanto,  which  is  a  branch  on  the 
tree  of  brotherhood,  among  the  blind  of 
Ja])an.  .\mong  the  sightless  there  are 
many  Espcrantists,  and  it  was  my  pleas- 
ure often  to  meet  with  them  and  to  feel 
the  touch  of  their  spirit  of  brotherhood. 

The  Bahais  cannot  be  counted  by 
nund:)ers.  We  are  told  that  this  is  the 
time  to  sow  the  seed,  but  not  the  time 
of  the  harvest,  and  so  today  in  the  land 
of  Japan  the  message  of  Baha'o'llah,  that 
this  is  the  day  of  unity  of  religions  and 
peoples,  has  sjiread  far  and  wide  through 
newspapers,  through  published  transla- 
tions into  JajKincsc  of  the  teachings,  and 
also  by  word  of  mouth.  This  spirit  of 
Truth  has  taken  root  in  Japan,  and  more 
and  more  the  seekers  of  truth  are  being 
led  to  investigate  this  Life-giving  mes- 
sage. 
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The  National  Council 
of  Women 

TO  the  National  Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States, 
assembled  at  Washington,  D.  C,  from  December  the 
eighth  to  December  the  twelfth,  we  send  most  hearty 
greetings. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  pleasure  we  look  forward  to  the 
Biennial  Meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Women,  and  this 
with  good  reason,  and  with  more  reasons  than  one.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  there  we  shall  be  enabled  to  meet  our  hon- 
ored President,  Mrs.  Philip  North  Moore,  and  many  of  the 
really  great  women  of  the  world,  who  are  to  attend  at  this 
Biennial.  We  shall  again  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Lady 
Aberdeen,  President  of  the  International  Council  of  Women, 
and  the  beloved  Past  President  of  the  National  Council, 
Doctor  Kate  Waller  Barrett,  now  Treasurer  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  many  scores  of  the  progressive  women  with  whom 
we  correspond  and  of  whom  we  read  constantly. 

Then,  too,  our  pride  in  this  marvelous  organization  of 
7,000,000  women,  who  have  had  the  true,  splendid,  patriotic 
vision  since  the  very  first  shadow  of  trouble  dawned  in  this 
monstrous  world  war,  to  stand  unwaveringly  for  prepared- 
ness, for  war  when  it  became  a  burning  necessity,  for  na- 
tional defense,  for  our  President  and  for  our  Country  irre- 
spective of  confusion  or  treachery. 

Our  National  Council  President,  Mrs.  Moore,  who  is  also 
the  Secretary  of  the  Woman's  Committee  of  National  Coun- 
cil of  Defense,  will  have  valuable  reports  to  give  us  of  works 
well  accomplished  through  both  these  organizations.  For 
Mrs.  Philip  North  Moore  is  justly  accredited  with  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  scope  and  value  of  the  war  work, 
as  accomplished  by  women,  than  any  other  woman  in  the 
country.  And  while  we  fully  recognize  the  worth  of  all  other 
organizations  in  their  individual  capacities,  the  Council  of 
Women  stands  for  all  the  organizations  collectively. 

^•2*     -■X*  * 
->       ->  -> 

Italy  the  Brave — 

The  Cradle  of  Civilization 

OF  all  our  Allies,  none  needs  us  more  than  Italy.  The 
bravery  of  Italy — "The  Greatness  Which  Was  Rome" 
— is  typified  more  vividly  today  than  ever  before.  For 
this  is  the  living  present,  and  the  past,  while  great  and  glori- 
ous, is  painted  on  the  minds  of  the  hurrying  modernists  in 
pastel  shades.  But  the  heroism,  the  magnificent  sacrifice  of 
her  children  to  the  salvation  of  honor,  civilization,  and  free- 
dom, raises  the  Italy  of  the  hour  to  a  sublime  position  among 
the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

No  need  to  recount  here,  in  minute  detail,  the  part  which 
Italy  has  taken  in  the  world  at  this  time.  History  is  printing 
it  in  letters  of  fire — and  no  enemy  can  minimize  it.  But  this 
much  is  clear  right  now:  it  is  her  marvelous  bravery  and  sac- 
rifice which  has  drawn  the  Hun,  in  all  his  barbarity,  down 
upon  her  all  too  unprepared  head.  There  is  no  doubt,  had 
Italy  been  deaf  to  the  call  of  humanity  when  the  invaders 
trampled  down  and  enslaved  Belgium  and  madly  tore  at  the 
heart  of  France,  long  ago  Paris  would  have  been  the  proud 
prize  of  the  barbarians.  While  the  French  fought  alone  on 
the  Marne,  the  Italians  engaged  her  enemy  on  the  Austrian 
frontier. 


The  slaughter  of  Italy's  sons,  which  has  been  taking  place 
for  weeks  past,  through  the  Alps  and  along  the  rich  lands  of 
the  Brenta  Valley,  has  given  Generals  Haig  and  Byng  and 
their  brave  boys  the  opportunity  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
their  death  grip  on  the  western  front. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Italy  fought  the  Austri- 
ans  victoriously  and  with  heroism — and  they  fought  alone. 
Now  that  the  barbaric  forces  of  Germany,  with  all  that  its 
monstrous  cruelties  imply,  are  trampling  down  Italy,  not  only 
the  armies  of  France  and  England  should  be  at  her  side,  but 
every  regiment,  every  pound  of  food,  clothing,  ammunition 
and  medical  attention  which  can  be  spared  from  America 
should  be  theirs  without  the  asking.  For  we  have  no  better 
nor  braver  citizens  in  the  United  States  today  than  our  Ital- 
ian friends  and  neighbors. 

'3*     4*  'i* 

Why  Italy  Is  Making 
Humanity's  Fight 

THE  following  extracts  taken  from  a  magnificent  article 
by  William  Allen  White,  entitled  "Why  Is  the  Hun?", 
and  published  in  the  San  Francisco  "Examiner"  of  No- 
vember twenty-fifth,  sheds  a  brilliant  light  and  gives  the  best 
of  reasons  why,  not  only  Italy,  but  every  self-respecting 
human  being,  should  fight  and  live  to  conquer  such  monsters: 

CANADIANS  BEST  POLICY 
"The  Canadians  have  seen  their  own  men  crucified.  One 
hesitates  to  believe  this.  But  men  of  undoubted  veracity 
vouch  for  the  story.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Canadian  prison- 
ers were  crucified  and  lifted  over  the  trenches  on  their 
crosses.  But  no  one  who  talks  personally  to  the  scores  of 
living  men  who  have  seen  the  spectacle  can  doubt  them  when 
they  declare  that  they  came  upon  two  of  their  comrades 
nailed  to  opposite  sides  of  a  double  barn  door  in  Northern 
France  after  a  German  retreat,  and  that  one  poor  man  was 
still  dying! 

WHY  THE  CHASSEURS  TAKE  NO  PRISONERS 
Nor  can  one  question  the  veracity  of  the  French  doctor 
who  declares  he  saw  this  during  the  early  days  of  the  war : 
The  Germans  held  the  lines  approaching  the  town.  The  only 
way  to  them  was  down  the  stone  canyon — to  certain  death. 
The  French  came  up,  saw  the  machine  guns  and  stopped. 
The  Germans  bantered  them,  dared  them  to  come  on,  called 
them  cowards,  hooted  and  jeered  at  them.  To  give  the  order 
to  go  forward  was  to  wipe  out  the  regiment.  The  French 
paused,  waiting  for  reinforcements. 

"But  to  get  the  French  to  charge  upon  the  machine  guns 
the  Germans  went  into  the  houses  behind  their  lines,  brought 
out  a  group  of  French  girls,  built  a  fire  and  tortured  the  girls 
for  half  an  hour,  burning  some  of  them  to  death  before  their 
countrymen's  eyes,  while  the  Germans  jeered.  The  Colonel 
who  had  to  stand  that  rather  than  condemn  his  men  to  death 
was  given  a  medal  for  bravery  by  his  country.  It  was  one 
of  the  bravest  deeds  of  the  war. 

"But  as  a  result  of  it  the  French  chasseurs  have  a  conti- 
nental reputation  for  the  small  number  of  German  prisoners 
they  bring  in.  The  Austrians  went  into  battle  with  the  Ital- 
ians carrying  great  clubs,  iron  spiked  at  the  end,  with  which 
they  killed  the  wounded  in  the  trenches.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  deliberate  Turkish  massacre  of  half 
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a  million  Armenians  was  with  official  German  consent  and 
approval  before  and  after  the  deed. 

"They  were  done  in  cold  blood  because  mountains  of 
vanity  backed  by  a  materialistic  philosophy  justified  these 
bloody  deeds  and  made  them  heroic.  That  is  why  Germany 
struck  off  medals  celebrating  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania. 

"Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  who  lived  in  Belgium  right  after 
the  orgy  of  rapine  and  plunder  and  murder  that  came  during 
the  first  six  weeks  of  war,  once  declared  that  the  world  would 
be  worse  shocked  at  Germany's  explanation  and  justification 
of  the  outrages  than  the  world  was  shocked  by  the  outrages 
themselves.  And  Germany's  explanation  was  terrible.  Ger- 
many admitted  the  charges,  but  declared  that  they  were  de- 
manded by  military  necessity!  The  scientific  military  con- 
science was  dominating  Germany.    Germany  did  not  revolt!" 

'■y 

New  York 

Covered  W'lih  Glory 

EVERYWOMAN  sends  congratulations  to  the  women 
of  New  York,  to  the  men,  and  to  the  city;  for,  after  a 
fight  lasting  for  half  a  century,  the  biggest  city  in  the 
world  is  really  free  at  last.  Now  it  will  begin  to  realize  that 
no  country  can  be  free  or  truly  efficient  where  half  the  brains 
of  the  country  is  trying  to  do  the  thinking  for  all  the  people. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  women  of  New  York  are  the 
happiest  women  in  the  world  for  having  won  this  great  vic- 
tory. We  believe  that  President  Wilson  is  happy,  too,  amid 
all  his  overwhelming  duties  and  difficulties,  for  his  share  in 
giving  the  advocates  of  Suffrage  his  influence  and  Godspeed. 

We  are  sure  the  women  of  New  York  who  made  such  an 
intelligent,  brave  fight  for  themselves  will  not  rest  satisfied 
until  the  labor  and  the  judgment  of  the  women  of  the  past  is 
vindicated — by  the  passage  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Amend- 
ment by  Congress. 

The  Usual  and  the 

Unusual  In  Politics 

As  usual,  when  politics  rule  the  day,  San  Francisco  is 
torn  up  into  factions.  And  the  people  on  the  outside  of  the 
fence  are  yelling  opinions  and  falsehoods  and  blankety-blanks 
at  one  another;  and  the  people  on  the  inside  are?  Well,  they 
are  "playing  the  game." 

They  have  the  usual  opportunity  for  eloquence  and  for 
publicity,  and  they  are  reaping  a  rich  reward  as  cleaners  of 
the  city  and  defenders  of  the  fallen  woman,  etc.  All  this  is 
usual  and  it  comes  along  with  politics  as  mosquitos  come 
out  of  a  swamp.  But  we  really  did  think,  this  time,  that  pol- 
itics would  not  enter  so  thoroughly  into  what  we  were  led 
to  believe  was  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

It  is  usual,  too,  for  the  District  Attorney's  office  to  fall 
heir  to  the  condemnation  of  one  political  boss  or  another,  ac- 
cording to  which  one  he  obeys;  but,  it  is  unusual  for  even 
political  bosses,  we  believe,  to  start  a  campaign  to  put  a  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  his  whole  office  force  and  any  Judge  who 
dares  to  sentence  well  known  criminals,  on  trial  for  doing  so. 
This  is  the  very  thing  which  is  happening  at  present  in  San 
Francisco. 

It  was  as  glorious  a  day  as  the  sun  shone  on,  when,  on 
July  the  twenty-second.  Nineteen  sixteen,  when  San  Fran- 
cisco answered  the  call  for  Preparedness  and  the  patriotic 
men  and  women  of  the  city — rich  and  poor,  without  distinc- 
tion of  class  answered  to  that  call  and  marched  in  the  Pre- 
paredness Parade.  For  that  daring,  ten  poor  people,  men, 
women  and  babies  were  blown  to  pieces,  and  sixty  were 


maimed  for  life.  At  that  time  we  wrote  an  editorial  on  the 
tragedy  from  which  we  will  reprint  a  few  sentences;  they 
ran  as  follows: 

"It  is  Preparedness  now  for  all  that  is  within  our  power, 
or  it  is  a  country  governed  by  demagogues  and  anarchists. 
We  have  paid  the  price  in  good,  clean  honest  patriotic  blood ; 
and,  men  and  women  who  demand  freedom  most,  even  at  the 
cost  of  their  lives,  must  protect  that  freedom.  For,  everyone 
of  us  who  marched  in  that  parade — the  first  in  which  thou- 
sands of  us  ever  marched — was  the  mark  for  the  anarchists' 
bombs.  And,  we  had  the  same  warning  as  had  the  victims 
of  the  Lusitania;  but,  rather  than  be  coerced  we  took  the 
chance ;  and  many  paid  with  their  lives  for  daring  to  demand 
protection. 

"'FAT  PLUTOCRATS'— WHERE? 

"At  the  thought  of  ten  people  dead,  sixty  mangled  and 
little  babies  orphaned,  the  blood  runs  cold.  At  the  thought 
of  the  splendid  women  who  went  to  make  up  that  parade,  and 
the  insults  placed  upon  their  motives  and  intelligence — makes 
the  blood  boil.  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Mrs.  John  F.  Mer- 
rill and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott,  the  great  philanthropists  whose 
names  and  deeds  and  works  of  mercy  are  not  confined  to  this 
Coast  by  any  means.  Women  who  have  given  their  lives  to 
building  up  the  Red  Cross,  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  The  Women  and  Children's  Hospital,  the  Trav- 
elers' Aid,  and,  in  fact,  every  organization  for  the  help  and 
protection  of  women.  There  also,  was  Mrs.  Thomas  Hinkley 
Taylor,  brave  and  splendid,  who  took  her  life  in  her  hands, 
knowing  that  bombs  were  thrown  and  to  be  thrown,  led  the 
parade  of  thousands  of  women  like  herself.  These  were  'the 
fat  plutocrats,'  subject  to  insults. 

"It  does  make  the  blood  boil  to  have  alleged  pacificists 
and  real  agitators  telling  the  idiotic  anarchists  to  shoot  par- 
aders  in  the  back,  call  it  a  good  day's  work  and  go  home. 
When  the  advice  of  one  was  taken,  he  has  the  impudence  to 
say  he  was  joking." 

Now,  we  have  no  earthly  reason  to  change  that  opinion. 
The  same  forces  which  hired  halls  then,  and  ordered  people 
shot  who  dared  to  parade,  are  the  same  who  are  now  beating 
the  drums  of  publicity,  and  paying  hundreds  of  solicitors  and 
lawyers  by  the  dozen  to  have  a  recall  of  the  District  Attor- 
ney for-  doing  his  plain,  honest  duty,  in  arresting  and  bring- 
ing to  trial  a  batch  of  violent  and  dangerous  anarchists,  some 
of  whom  were  convicted  as  dynamiters  before,  and  others 
who  terrorized  the  City  for  years;  and  who,  from  the  public 
platform,  threatened  the  very  tragedy  which  took  place. 

Every  witness — rich  or  poor — who  appeared  for  the  State 
was  villified,  disgraced  and  even  arrested — but  set  free  on  in- 
vestigation— until  men  and  women  of  good  repute  became 
fearful  for  their  lives  and  business  to  come  forward  and  tell 
the  truth.  The  only  wrong  the  State  of  California  committed 
was  that  its  officers  were  not  quick  enough  or  powerful 
enough  to  grab  the  "higherups"  and  the  Goldmans  and  the 
Berkmans,  who  escaped. 

When  the  first  convictions  were  secured,  the  attorneys 
for  the  defense  pronounced  it  "a  fair  and  noble  trial."  Then, 
confessions  became  dangerously  near,  and  money  began  to 
flow  like  water  down  hill  for  a  recall.  No  one  need  envy  the 
poor  man  who  ever  he  is, who  will  fill  the  District  Attorney's 
office  in  San  Francisco  unless  he  has  learned  obedience  thor- 
oughly. We  hope  the  President  of  the  United  States  will 
investigate  this  disgrace  to  San  Francisco  thoroughly. 

No  innocent  man  nor  woman  has  been  tried  or  convicted 
for  the  Preparedness  Parade  murders.  But,  if  insults  to 
Judges  and  recall  of  State  officials  can  be  bought  and  paid 
for  in  this  way — then  the  Kaiser  propagandists  and  anar- 
chists have  played  the  game  well — That's  all. 
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War  l^xj^i  Camism  X  W. 


THE  Pacific  Field  Committee  of  the 
W  ar  Work  Council  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
which  includes  Mrs.  Gaillard 
Stoney,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Draper,  Mrs. 
John  F.  Merrill  of  San  Francisco,  Mrs. 
Wallace  Alexander,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Maddux, 
Palo  Alto;  Mrs.  Seeley  Mudd,  Los  An- 
j?eles;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Bridges,  Mrs.  Jean 
Miller,  San  Diego,  and  Miss  Scripps,  La 
Jolla,  is  actively  engaged  in  preparing 
for  work  among  women  in  the  war  zones. 
This  work  has  been  definitely  requested 
by  the  War  Department  on  Training 
Camp  Activities  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
International  Committee  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
John  R.  Mott. 


Mr^.  John   F.  Merrill. 


In  view  of  the  recent  calls  from  Rus- 
sia, England  and  France  for  trained 
secretaries,  the  following  is  a  resume  of 
five  months  of  the  war  work,  the  period 
since  which  the  War  Work  Council  was 
formed  by  the  National  Board  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  46 
centers  of  work  for  girls  in  communities 
adjacent  to  army  and  navy  camps  have 
l)een  furnished  with  65  specially  chosen 
workers. 

San  Francisco  is  to  have  a  recreation 
center  through  the  War  W'ork  Council 
activities.  Under  construction  at  this 
time,  which  will  open  within  a  period  of 
four  weeks,  is  a  hostess  house  at  Linda 
N'ista,  one  at  San  Diego,  Girls'  Recrea- 
tion Club  at  San  Pedro,  American  Lake, 
Washington ;  Camp  Fremont,  Palo  Alto, 
and  at  Vancouver  Barracks. 

Hostess  Houses 

There  are  in  the  L'f^nited  States  nearly 
one  hundred  military  camps  and  canton- 


By  Jean  Loughborough 

ments.  During  the  five  months,  hostess 
houses  for  women  have  been  constructed, 
or  authorized  for  construction,  in  <ir  near 
thirty-four  of  these  camps.  These  hostess 
houses  serve  as  a  meeting  place  for  the 
families  and  friends  of  the  soldiers  who 
are  waiting  to  take  their  place  on  the 
battlefields  of  France.  Already  they 
have  served  as  places  of  joy  and  of  sor- 
row, as  refuge  from  distress,  and  as 
bureaus  of  information  wlien  women 
come,  as  some  do,  with  no  knowledge  of 
their  .soldier  man  save  his  name.  Each 
house  is  provided  with  a  hostess,  a  di- 
rector, a  cafeteria  director  and  with 
an  emergency  worker. 

Foreign  Language  Service  Bureau 

I'or  the  non-English-speaking  woman, 
the  hostess  house  is  her  only  jjlace  of 
comfort,  for  here  may  be  found  some 
one  wlio  can  speak  Iicr  language  and 
explain  the  intricate  routine  that  must 
be  followed  before  the  often  essential 
meeting  to  arrange  the  future  of  wife  and 
children  (there  are  usually  many)  can 
be  had.  A  Finding  Bureau  seeks  to  lo- 
cate relati\  es  and  friends  in  EuroiJe,  with 
whom  communication  has  Iicen  up  to  this 
time  im])ossible. 

Emergency  Housing 

Every  Army  Center  employs  numbers 
of  girls  and  women  in  telephone  offi- 
ces, in  shops  and  in  restaurants,  and  as 
laundresses.  In  very  few  instances  has 
any  provision  for  adequate  housing  of 
these  employees  been  considered. 

Practically  every  industry  connected 
with  the  furnishing  of  war  supplies  em- 
ploys large  numbers  of  girls.  Thousands 
of  girls  are  filling  in  the  ranks  left  vacant 
by  the  men.  For  these  as  well  as  for  the 
girls  employed  near  the  camj^s,  the  Coun- 
cil has  begun  to  erect  as  an  emergency 
measure  and  as  a  demonstration  to  the 
employer  and  to  the  otherwise  unpre- 
pared community  that  girls  who  are 
employed  may  be  cared  for  simply  and 
efficiently,  to  the  welfare  of  the  em- 
ployed, the  employer  and  the  commun- 
ity. 

European  Women 
Even  before  the  W'ar  Council  was  ap- 
pointed, calls  had  been  received  from 
trusted  social  workers  in  Russia  and 
France,  both  American  and  Euro])ean, 
for  .American  Y.  W.  C.  A.  workers  to 
assist  the  women  of  these  countries  in 


facing  their  difficult  future  of  recon- 
struction for  women. 

In  response  to  these  calls  seven  wo- 
men have  been  assigned  to  Russia  to 
work  with  the  committee  of  Russian 
women  working  to  make  possible  to  the 
Russian  working  women  suitable  cafe- 
terias where  nourishing  food  may  be  ob- 
tained for  these  women  whose  labor  is 
so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  Russia. 

Twelve  women  have  been  sent  to 
I'rance.  part  of  whom  lia\e  been  called 
for  to  assist  a  committee  of  French 
women  in  equipping  and  directing  foyer- 
canteens  for  industrial  women  whose 
hours  of  labor  are  long  and  on  whom 
the  stress  of  war  bears  so  heavily.  Help 
to  provide  rest-rooms,  recreation  and 
jiroper  food  conditons,  are  among  the 
services  which  suffering  France  is  asking 
of  the  American  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

The  remainder  of  our  workers  now  in 
I-  rance  are  asked  to  take  charge  of  .social 
huts  for  the  sjjlendid  American  nurses 
now  ".Somewhere  in  France."  These  huts 
are  being  constructed  at  the  hospital  base 
units  and  will  do  for  the  women  when 
off  duty,  as  far  as  may  be  under  war 


Mrs.  Gaillard  Stoney. 


conditions,  what  our  Club  for  Nurses 
does  for  the  two  hundred  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  in  New  York  Citv 
who  share  its  hospitality.  Our  economic 
specialist  of  the  National  Staff  has  been 
loaned  to  service  in  France  for  a  few 
months  to  direct  building  operations. 
The  cost  of  construction  at  home  is 
(Conl'mued  on  page  trventy) 
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[EDITOR'S  NOTE.— 
This  article  by  Mr.  Daiike 
is  esjiecially  interesting 
at  tliis  time  because  of 
the  fact  that  Queen  Lili- 
uokalani.  the  last  of  Ha- 
waii's royalty,  has  just 
passed  away.  "Good 
Queen  Lil."  as  she  was 
affectionately  called  by 
her  thousands  of  sub- 
jects, was  on  the  tlironc 
at  the  time  tlie  revolu- 
tion took  place  which 
ended  in  tlie  beautiful 
island  grroup.  over  which 
her  ancestors  had  rcig"ned 
for  centuries,  becoming 
a  possession  of  the  I_'nit- 
ed  States.  Eiliuokalani 
was  greatly  beloved  by 
her  people  and  she  had 
many  warm  friends 
among  the  .Vmericans 
and  foreigners  who  took 
up  a  residence  in  the 
islands.] 


Liliuokalani's  Throne  Room  Now  Used 
By  Busy  War  Workers 

LIGHTED  l)y  tall  stately  windows, 
all  of  which  can  be  thrown  open 
upon  wide  porticoes,  yet  draped 
by  heavy  brocaded  curtains,  left  undis- 
turbed at  the  conclusion  of  the  reign 
of  King  Kalakaua  and  Queen  Liliuo- 
kalani,  a  gorgeous  and  resplendent  throne 
room  at  the  former  capital  building, 
which  now'  gives  place  to  the  principal 
governmental  departments  at  Honolulu, 
the  capital  city  of  the  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii, is  today  a  busy  hive  of  industry, 
at  which  women  of  every  race,  rank 
and  social  station  predominate. 

While  It  is  true,  the  days  of  royalty 
have  passed,  never  to  return  to  the 
"baby  territory  of  Uncle  Sam,"  a  va- 
cated (lias,  upon  wdnich  the  reigning 
dynasties  of  monarchial  Hawaii  were 
seated  in  state,  gilded  chairs  and  price- 
less hangings  have  given  way  to  more 
])ractical  utilities.  The  throne  room,  a 
hall  of  ample  proportions,  its  walls  yet 
adorned  with  portraits  of  former  dyna.s- 
ties,  done  in  oil,  ceilings  plastered  white 
and  garnished  with  gilded  moulding,  in 
which  the  picturescjue  Hawaiian  coat-of- 
arms  predominate  and  from  which  are 
suspended  glittering  chandeliers,  fur- 
ther adorned  with  crystal  ])endants,  now 
resounds  to  the  incessant  hum  of  the 
sewing  machine.  Long,  roughly-built, 
wooden  tables  rest  upon  magnificent  and 
heavy  textured  rugs  and  carpets.  The 
throne-room    at    the   once  world-famed 
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lolani  Palace,  is  now  the  center  of 
activity  for  the  women  of  Hawaii,  en- 
gaged in  the  splendid  work  of  furthering 
the  ad\ancement  of  the  Red  Cross. 

\\'here  king  and  cjueen,  not  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  presided  at  state  func- 
tions, Hawaii's  tireless  Red  Cross  work- 
ers toil  daily  in  a  preparation  for  the 
needs  of  Uncle  Sam's  boys  who  are  now 
engaged  in  a  stupendous  conflict  for  the 
rights  of  mankind,  on  European  soil. 

At  the  rear  of  a  raised  dias,  the  rob- 
ing room  of  their  "Royal  Highness."  in 
the  never-to-be  forgotten  days  of  the 
monarchy,  a  bevy  of  busy  women  strug- 
gle manfully  in  the  packing  of  boxes, 
filled  with  a  host  of  necessities  for  the 
battlefield  and  hospital.  It  was  from  this 
former  abode  of  royalty,  that  thousands 
of  well-equipped  kit-bags,  were  recent- 
ly shipped  to  France.  In  this  work,  the 
women  alone  direct  all  its  activities.  It 
might  be  said  the  individuality  of  the 
throne-room  will  not  pass  away,  despite 
a  wonderful  change  that  has  been 
wrought  in  its  immediate  surroundings. 

When  the  call  came  to  Hawaii,  the 
small  territory  of  ihe  United  States, 
2100  miles  to  the  south  and  westward 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  mainland, 
for  volunteer  workers  in  Red  Cross  en- 
deavor, the  response  from  among  its 
women  exceeded  all  expectations.  It  is 
safe    to    sav    that    every    race    in  this 


"melting  pot  of  the  nations"  are  repre- 
sented in  the  work  of  alleviating  suffer- 
ing on  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 

Nor,  does  a  vast  volume  of  humani- 
tarian labor  cease,  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing and  eager  response  to  the  call  of  the 
colors. 

Having  its  home  in  a  fpiaint,  rambling, 
unkept,  two-story  bungalow,  occupying 
a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Palace  square 
at  Honolulu,  once  the  rendezvous  of 
King  Kalakaua,  Hawaii's  Merry  Mon- 
arch, a  small  but  devoted  band  of  wo- 
men conduct  a  volume  of  business  con- 
nected with  the  Hawaiian  Humane  So- 
ciety. In  adjoining  offices,  in  this  his- 
toric old  pile,  the  Associated  Charities 
minister  to  a  following  of  the  poor  and 
the  destitute.  It  might  be  said  in  pass- 
ing, that  Hawaii  has  a  far  smaller  quota 
of  indigents  than  many  of  the  more 
favored  communities  throughout  the 
land.  Through  the  labors  of  the  Hu- 
mane Society,  entirely  under  the  scope 
of  women,  alien  races  have  been  in- 
duced to  heed  and  respect  humanitarian 
laws.  No  needy  person  has  even  ap- 
plied in  vain  for  relief  to  the  sympathetic 
women  at  the  head  of  the  Associated 
Charities  movement. 

No  more  unique  site  could  be  selected 
than  the  slope  of  an  extinct  volcanic 
crater  for  the  home  and  heackjuarters  for 
the  Korean  Ladies'  Benefit  Association. 
Some  years  ago,  a  handfull  of  Honolulu 
charitably  inclined  women  established 
(Conl'med  onu  page  twenty-seven ) 


On  the  beach  at  Waikiki. 
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Clubs  miH  UMs)\A^hi£> 


TllE  evolution  of  clul)  life  would — 
if  time  and  space  permitted — -make 
most  interesting  reading".  For  it  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  not  many  years 
ago  when  club  activities  were  principally 
devoted  to  the  amusement  and  entertain- 
ment of  members  or  friends.  Then,  the 
more  ambitious  clulis  evolved  literary 
and  art  sections,  and  the  more  progress- 
ive ones  went  in  for  civics.  All  and 
every  one  served  a  purpose  or  filled  a 
desire,  valued  ])y  tiiose  in  sympathy 
with   the   particular  object  of  the  indi- 
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vidual  club.  Now,  however,  it  is  clear, 
from  the  earnestness  and  co-operation 
and  actual  hard  work  which  club  women 
are  daily  putting  into  the'  various  war 
movements,  such  as  Fwd  Conservation, 
Red  Cross  work,  State  and  National  De- 
fense, the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  in  the  War  Work  Council, 
and  numerous  other  organizations,  valu- 
able to  the  country  at  large,  regardless 


of  narrow  atifiliations,  club  women  have 
become  wide  awake  to  the  great  prob- 
lems of  today  and  are  fully  able  to  bear 
their  share — whatever  it  ma)-  be — in  the 
strenuous  days  ahead. 

The  club  of  today  that  only  caters  to 
the  lighter  moods  of  women  is  really 
out  of  date  and  out  of  harmony  with 
the  times.  It  is  now:  Work!  Work!  and 
more  Work!  or  you  are  worthless.  And 
in  times  when  your  heart  might  miss  a 
beat  from  the  world's  sorrow,  work  is 
the  best  medicine. 


W.    So  .11. 


THE  FORUM  CLUB 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  I'Orum  C'lnl)  illustrates  as  good 
an  e.xample  of  the  progress,  patriotism, 
and  activities  of  the  live  women  of  to- 
day as  an}'  club  we  know  of.  .Mtliough 
there  are  any  number  of  clubs — all  of 
which  we  cannot  write  of  in  one  num- 
ber of  a  magazine — that  are  doing  e.x- 
cellent  work  in  their  own  special  lines! 

We  take  the  I'orum  Club  as  an  exam- 
ple because,  while  having  the  name  of 
being  "exclusive"  and  standing  for  high 
ideals  from  its  very  beginning,  twenty- 
two  years  ago,  when  it  was  founded  by 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Whitney,  in  the  parlors  of 
her  own  residence,  for  the  avowed  ]iur- 
pose  of  "Literary  Culture  and  Social 
Intercourse,"  it  is  not  at  all  too  much 
to  sav  that  the  Forum  Club  has  lived 


u])  to  its  traditions;  for  nn)st  of  the  lead- 
ing women  of  the  State  of  California, 
and  famous  visitors,  have  been  either 
ofTicers,  members,  or  guests  of  the  club. 

lUit  although  the  "exclusiveness"  re- 
mains, the  members  do  not  make  that 
an  excuse  for  falling  behind  "these  awful 
times."  On  the  contrary,  they  forge 
ahead  and  work,  work  for  the  future. 
They  work  for  the  Red  Cross  ;  they  work 
for  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches:  they 
encourage  the  boys,  little  boys  and  big 
boys,  who  are  patriots.  They  entertain 
them,  l)ut  they  also  make  them  work, 
which  is  their  greatest  pleasure. 

.Mrs.  .\.  W.  Scott,  who  is  the  I'resi- 
dent  of  the  P'orum  Club  of  today,  and 
who  was  never  known  to  waste  any 
time  on  nnisty  ideas  or  tiresome  set 
rules,  fairly  gras])s  every  new.  intelli- 
gent idea  tiiat  comes  along;  and.  if  it 
does  not  come  (|uick  enough,  she  stops 
long  enough  in  her  work  to  create  orig- 
inal ideas  and  put  them  into  harness  on 
the  spot.  Just  at  presenl  she  lias  a 
number  of  the  i!oy  ."^couts  training  to 
be  first-class  business  men  by  competing 
with  one  another  in  the  sale  of  maga- 
zines, which  turn  in  a  good  percentage 
to  the  War  I'und  of  the  club. 

.Mrs.  Scott,  who  is  past  grand  master 
in  the  management  of  clubs,  and  is  cre- 
ating   funds    and    comforts    for  soldier 

.i)iiys,  gives  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
the  success  of  the  I'orum  to  the  inde- 
fatigable energy  and  co-operation  of  her 

■"-'officers,  whom  siie  must  have  selected 
for  their  peculiar  fitness,  as  they  are 
certainly  experts  in  their  respective  posi- 
tions. ^Irs.  Sidney  L.  Strickland  is 
Chairman  of  the  i'rogramme  Committee, 
and  fills  that  exacting  office  with  re- 
markable foresight  and  tact,  for  the  club 
is  famous  for  its  select  and  highly  en- 
tertaining programmes.  Mrs.  Oscar 
Weber,  Chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  Aux- 
iliary ;  Mrs.  George  R.  Gay  collects  Red 


C  ross  boxes,  and  .Mrs.  \\  alter  Lovegrave 
excels  in  finding  Christmas  boxes  for 
the  l)oys  at  the  front;  while  Mrs.  Mar- 
tha liebbard  as  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  keeps  the  whole  home  and 
family  running  smoothly.  These  ladies 
arc  assisted  by  a  large  staff  of  the  club 
niembers.  and,  altogether,  they  work  in 
liarmony. 

Though  the  outjjut  of  this  one  club 
alone  in  sewing  and  knitting  for  the  sol- 
dier l)()ys  is  exceedingly  large,  as  the 
members  work  zealously  day  bv  day. 
they  by  no  means  neglect  teas  and  en- 
tertainments which  go  hand  in  hand  with 
tiieir  work.  In  fact,  a  most  classical  pro- 
gramme, from  a  musical  and  literary 
standpoint,  followed  an  enjoyable  lunch- 
eon on   their  last  guest  dav.     On  this 


Mrs.    .Si(itK-\'    I..  rickUTii'!. 

occasion  Mrs.  I'eter  Cook  was  hostess 
of  the  day  and  demonstrated  her  ability 
in  getting  artists  together.  A  gentleman 
from  India.  M.  Gobin  Behard  Lai,  gave 
a  short  lecture  on  the  Russian  people 
and  their  problems  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent, which  in  its  broad  sweep  of  knowl- 
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edge,  sympathy,  optimism  and  luinior 
was  a  gem  which  will  linger  long  in  the 
mind.  This  was  followed  by  selections 
from  Mendelssohn,  by  Paul  logolevitch, 
the  famous  Russian  violinist,  now  se\"en- 
teen  years  of  age  and  a  hero  of  the  war. 
Paul  studied  under  the  great  teachers 
of  France  and  Russia,  and  is  called  by 
critics  a  second  Kubelik.  Paul's  father 
was  surgeon  to  the  first  army  which 
marched  to  meet  the  Germans.  Paul  was 
then  fourteen,  and  heralded  as  a  musical 
genius,  but  he  promptly  ran  ofif  from 
his  home  in  Moscow  and  contributed  his 
services  to  his  country.  Me  was  wound- 
ed, severely,  twice,  and  twice  decorated 
by  the  Czar.  Xow  he  is  earning  money 
for  the  Red  Cross  by  touring  through 
America. 

Goldie  Hulin,  a  golden-haired  dream 
of  a  girl  with  an  excellent  contralto 
voice,  sang  several  selections  from  Buon- 
ocini,  V'annah  and  Lemaire. 

George  Kruger,  who  always  charms 
as  a  pianist,  interpreted  Chopin. 

lUit,  with  all  the  overtones  of  music 


-Mrs.   Peter  Cook. 


and  literature,  the  keynote  of  the  Forum 
Club  is  \\'ork,  \\'ork  and  more  Work. 
Such  is  the  method,  like  a  good  gen- 
eral, by  which  Mrs.  A.  \Y.  Scott  is  mak- 
ing her  clul)  famous. 


A  Little  Theatre  Production  of 
"The  Mikado" 

The  Players'  Club,  on  l)eccnil)cr  .3rd, 
will  stage  a  unique  juoduction  of  "The 
Mikado,"  which  will  run  fur  twn  weeks 
in  the  Little  Theatre  on  Clay  Street, 
this  being  the  Christmas  ofifering,  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  club's  newly 
formed  light  opera  section. 

Although  produced  upon  a  miniature 
stage,  none  of  the  old  traditions  of  the 
classic  light  opera  will  be  neglected. 

George  Lask,  who  for  seventeen  years 
was  stage  director  of  the  old  Tivoli 
Opera  House,  is  generously  donating  his 
time  to  the  production.  Henry  Wood 
I'rown  has  charge  of  the  music. 

A  unicjue  stage  setting  is  being  de- 
signed by  the  local  artist,  Elmer  .Stan- 
ley Hader. 

Only  experienced  singers  will  be  in 
the  cast.  Much  interest  is  centered  in 
the  appearance  of  Reginald  Travers,  di- 
rector of  the  Club,  in  the  comedy  role 
of  "Ko  Ko." 


Inez   Milholland  Boisscvain. 

[The  above  picture  was  taken  of  the  late  Inez  Mil- 
holland  when,  as  young  girl,  on  her  graduation  from 
Vassar  College,  she  portrayed  the  Roman  Mother,  in 
the  play  of  "Hermione,"  which  was  given  in  the 
grounds  at  Vassar.  A  young  friend  of  the  graduate 
was  so  inspired  by  the  talent  and  beauty  of  Miss  Mil- 
holland  that  she  wrote  the  accompanying  verses,  which 
have  become  a  treasured  memory  in  the  family  of  the 
most   lamented   girl    in    .America. '" 
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IV INTER'S  TALE 
By  Hazel  Poole 
NE  night,  just  a  few  smfi-flown  jjears 
ago. 

Among   the  shadowy  pines   on  Sunset 
Hill, 


We  Tvotched  you  play  "Hermione." 
Horv  still — how  breathless  still — 
You  stood,  lest  the  king  know 
The  statue  lived!  Our  young  hearts  were  aglow 
With  your  enmarhled  loveliness  until 
You  stirred  at  last  and  let  the  Warm  life  thrill 
Through  your  whole  radiant  being!  Even  so. 
We  have  but  dreamed  your  death,  O  unstilled 
heart! 

We  shall  aWal(e  in  strange  days  yet  to  be. 
Triumphant  days,  and  find  you  standing  there! 
So  shall  We  wait,  with  eager  lips  apart. 
And  see  your  clear  eyes  light  with  victory. 
And  Watch  the  breath  of  freedom  stir  your  hair. 


TO  VENICE 
By  Constance  Drexel 

l-'-ditori.-iI    Slalf    ICvc  r\  woni.iii 


(Writ  ten 


Venice.    May  l'M4.) 
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H,  V enice,  thou  haven  of  rest. 
By  lapping  Waters  softly  caressed. 
No  cares  dost  thou  harbor, 
But  peace  and  joy  and  soothing  laughter. 


Mellow  with  age,  eternally  young. 
Thou  shunnest  this  world's  perplexing  strife; 
The  terrific  din  of  complex  life  is  spurned  by 
thee. 

Drowned  in  perfume,  color  and  melody. 
Ah!  to  dream,  to  feci,  to  love,  refreshed 


By  communion  with  thy  rosy  charms  and  visions 
blessed. 

The  gondola  sways,  attuned  to  shimmering  day. 
Or  paler  night  when  shadows  play. 

't-  -T. 

ETYMOLOGY 

(Chauffeurs:  Name  given  to  the  brigands 
in  the  Vendee  who  tortured  their  victims  with 
fire  to  make  them  confess  where  their  money 
was  hidden. — Clipping.) 

Five  in  my  upper  waistcoat  pocket. 

Ten  in  my  portmonnaie. 
Gold  in  this  suitcase — oh,  I'll  unlock  it — 

Twenty  more;  take  it,  I  pray! 

There,  now,  that's  all,  as  I'd  meet  my  last  hour. 

Oh,  hut  this  heat  is  too  much; 
These   flames   from   your   sulphur   speed  lire.', 
devour; 

I'm  seared  by  the  clutch  of  your  clutch. 

Sure  you  know  how  to  burn  one  proper. 

Curse  all  this  taxicrazed  gait! 
Once  you  light  up  there's  no  spigot  to  stop  her 

Till  one's  purse  is  incinerate! 

Leave  me  one  nickel  for  a  jolly, 

I  got  to  make  a  home  trip; 
Maybe  I'll  cool  off  a  bit  on  the  trolley — 

Say,  here's  my  shirt  for  a  tip! 

— Stanlev  K.  Wilson. 
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THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
WOMAN'S  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

Another  among  the  old  clubs  of  San 
I*"rancisco,  which  is  making  a  lasting 
record  for  its  help  in  war  work,  is  the 
Pacific  Coast  Woman's  Press  Associa- 
tion. This  Association,  of  about  two 
hundred  members,  active  and  associate, 
was  founded  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  by   Mrs.   Emilie  Tracy  Park- 


Ina  Cot>n)ritli. 


Iiurse.  Its  object  was  to  bring  the 
women  who  were  professionally  engaged 
in  literature,  art  and  journalism  together, 
and  to  i)romote  their  welfare  and  social 
status.  As,  numerically,  the  professional 
women  of  those  days  were  not  many, 
an  associate  membership  was  open  lo 
those  who  were  making  literature,  art 
and  music  their  studies,  and  from  among 
these  many  of  the  valuable  members  of 
today  have  evolved — and,  indeed,  many 
of  the  California  women  now  known  to 
fame  started  out  from  this  Association. 

It  fell  to  the  lot,  however,  of  Ina 
Coolbrith,  now  Past  President  and  i'oet 
Laureate  of  California,  to  make  the  I'a- 
cific  Woman's  Press  Association  famous 
the  world  o\er.  Though  not  in  very 
good  health  when  the  Panama- Pacific 
International  Exposition  was  to  be  held 
in  San  I'Vancisco,  she  was  persuaded  to 
accej)!  the  presidency.  I'"rom  among  the 
celebrities  of  the  world,  she  personally 
invited  four  thousand  to  assemble  at  an 
.•\uthors'  Congress,  in  San  Francisco,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Press 
Association.     Notwithstanding   the  de- 


structive tragedy  of  the  war,  large  num- 
bers resjionded  from  all  countries.  It 
was  unciuestionably  the  most  unicpie 
and  enlightening  Congress  of  the  great 
Exposition.  It  was  there  that  Miss  Cool- 
brith, who  was  herself  for  man)'  years 
world  famous,  was  crowned  Poet  Lau- 
reate of  California  in  the  presence  of 
hundreds  of  distinguished  men  and 
women. 

At  the  present  time  Mrs.  E.  D.  Dono- 
van is  gracefully  wearing  the  mantle  of 
Ina  Coolbrith.  That  is  not  an  easy 
task,  I  assure  you,  for  we  expect  much 
from  anyone  who  now  aspires  to  the 
])rcsidency  since  Miss  Coolbrith  retired; 
but  Mrs.  Donovan  is  filling  the  otifice 
with  dignit,  understanding  and  encrg}'. 
Both  as  a  writer  and  singer,  a  member 
of  the   Forum   Club   and   of  the  Presi- 
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I  THE  LOT  OF  CHRIST  | 
I  By  Ina  Coolbrith  | 

H/5  was  the  loivliest  lot  of  all  1 

That  fell  to  mortal  birth:  | 

I       A  babe  within  a  manger  laid,  | 

I          Nor  gold  nor  treasure  worth,  | 

I       With  feet  to  tread  the  path  of  pain,  | 

I          But  not  the  ways  of  mirth,  | 

I      A  Cross  to  bear,  the  thorns  to  wear —  | 

I        The  King  of  all  the  earth!  | 
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dent's  Assembly,  as  well  as  the  mother 
of  a  charming  family,  Mrs.  Donovan 
was  well  known  before  she  took  up  the 
duties  of  president.  Since  then  she  has 
broadened  out  the  scope  of  the  club's 
activities  wonderfully  by  bringing  new 
blood,  encouraging  the  timid,  and  en- 
deavoring in  every  manner  to  bring  out 
and  make  the  most  of  the  women  of 
talent  who  come  her  way.  Mrs.  Dono- 
van has  forcefully  taken  up  the  active 
work  of  today.  In  connection  with  her 
friends,  ofificers  and  members,  it  has 
been  her  good  fortune  to  give  three  of 
the  large  and  most  enjoyable  dances 
and  niusicales  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  officers  of  the  Army  and  Xavy  and 
also  for  the  enlisted  men.  And  now  she 
has  decreed  that  the  Press  Association 
shall  put  all  its  spare  time  into  work  for 
our  boys  at  the  front  as  long  as  the 


war  lasts.  .\nd  that  is  something  worth 
more  than  programmes  in  these  days. 

The  following  named  officers  and 
members  are  among  the  most  energetic 
in  the  work  towhich  the  Association  is 
now  pledged : 

.\s  first  aid,  the  Chairman  of  the  Pro- 
gramme Committee,  Mrs.  Hugo  Mans- 
feldt.  the  beautiful  wife  of  the  talented 
composer  and  pianist,  who  is  herself  a 


Mrs.  E.  D.  Donovan. 


gifted  and  popular  artist.  With  all  her 
professional  duties  and  the  management 
of  a  delightful  home,  she  never  neglects 
the  patriotic  call  of  the  Press  Associa- 
tion when  big  programmes  are  the  order 
of  the  day  or  night  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  fighting  men  of  her  country. 
1)0  they  officers  or  enlisted  men.  Mrs. 
.MansfieUFs  time — unlike  many  club 
members' — means  money.  So  the  sacri- 
fice of  giving  it  up  so  freely  and  gen- 
erously is  a  doul)le  one.  But  she  is  a 
true  Californian.  and  does  not  count  the 
cost  in  health,  time  or  money  when  her 
country  calls — Work  is  then  a  labor  of 
love  to  her. 

Another  member  of  the  Press  Asso- 
ciation who  has  been  of  the  most  valu- 
able assistance  to  the  president  and,  in- 
deed, one  who  earnestly  benefits  the 
whole  club,  is  Mrs.  Edward  Coleman, 
who  has  for  nearly  two  years  held  the 
office  of  Chairman  of  the  Reception  Com- 
mittee. Mrs.  Coleman  has  a  positive 
genius  for  receiving,  placing  and  enter- 
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taining  guests,  and  this  is  not  a  gift  one 
can  learn  ;  it  has  to  spring  from  a  good 
brain,  good  manners  and  a  good  heart. 
Though  a  young  woman,  Mrs.  Coleman 
has  had  much  experience  in  society  and 
club  life,  and  is  devoted  to  literature. 
A  more  happy  choice  could  not  be  made 
in  filling  the  delicate  and  difYicult  ofYice 
of  Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee. 


Mrs.  Eflwanl  G.  Colinian. 


In  addition  to  her  duties  in  the  Press 
Association,  she  is  an  officer  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  clubs,  and  a  distinguished 
mem1)er  of  the  President's  Assembly. 


.Mrs.   Jiiiia   (  luirtlnil. 

A  member  ni  the  Press  Association 
who  seldom  comes  to  the  city  in  the 
last  few  years,  her  very  hospitable  home 
being  in  Yreka,  California,  where  her 
fame  as  a  hostess  is  more  than  State 
wide,  is  Mrs.  Julia  Churchill.  Mrs. 
Churchill  was  among  the  first  members 


of  tiic  Press  Association,  and  had  been  sociation.  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
its  stauncli  friend  in  its  early  days  of     the  City  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 


struggle.  She  is  related  to  Winston 
Churchill  and  comes  of  an  old  literary 
family  of  the  East,  but  is  a  true  Cali- 
fornian  in  spirit  and  has  sjjent  most  of 
her  life  here.  Slie  has  contributed  to 
many  magazines  and  newspapers  througli- 
out  the  country.  Everywoman  has  pub- 
lished many  of  her  choicest  poems,  ller 
friends  now  are  making  a  ctjllection  of 
her  scattered  poems  with  a  \  ie\v  of  ha\'- 
ing  them  published  in  book  form.  Her 
activities  and  encouragement  in  club  and 
civic  life  have  had  a  most  l")eneficial  in- 
fluence on  her  part  of  the  State ;  for  as  ; 
a  Christian,  a  mother  and  a  citizen  she  | 
takes  her  |)lace  among  the  best.  i 


Dr.  Cora  Sutter  Castle. 

Dr.  Cora  Sutton  Castle,  educator, 
traveler  and  author,  is  a'  native  of  Min- 
nesota. She  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  .Arts  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  after  which  she  held  the 
principalshij)  of  a  High  School.  At  the 
University  of  California  she  majored  in 
English  and  also  worked  in  the  (le])art- 
ment  of  education,  and  was  granted  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Letters  in  V)OS. 
At  Columbia  University  she  studied 
psychology  and  education,  and  was  grad- 
uated Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  PM3.  Dr. 
Castle  is  a  gifted  public  speaker.  She 
lectures  on  tra\el,  temperance,  educa- 
tion, literature,  and  other  poi)ular  sub- 
jects. She  is  tlie  author  of  "A  .Statis- 
tical Study  of  Eminent  Women"  and 
"Medical  Insi)ection  of  School  Children." 
Her  husband  and  four  brothers  are  sur- 
geons. She  is  the  Recording  Secretary 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Women's  Press  As- 


of  San  Francisco,  meml^er  of  the  \\\  A\ 
Kai,  Ladies'  Chxh  of  Golden  (iate  Com- 
manderv.  and  ToKalon. 


AS  our  distinguished  Native  Son, 
the  Honorable  James  D.  Phelan. 
United  States  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, is  an  honorary  mem])er  of  the 
Pasific  Coast  \\'oman's  Press  .Associa- 
tit)n,  and  has  returned  to  San  I"rancisc(j 
for  a  well  earned  rest  from  his  duties 
in  Washington,  the  Press  Association 
bids  him  welcome  and  hopes  he  will  not 
feel  lonesome,  on  this  i)age  of  Every- 
woman, as  the  only  man  among  so  many 
women. 

Senator  Phelan  deserved  well  from 
his  city,  when,  as  a  young  man,  he  l)e- 
came  Mayor  of  San  Francisco — for  the 
second  tims^ — he  entered  upon  strenuous 
times,  when  strikes  were  ram])ant.  Those 
were  times  which  were  calculated  to 
draw  the  best  or  the  worst  out  of  any 
man.  He  stood  the  test,  though  threat- 
ened with  i)olitical  death  ;  for  he  was  the 
mayor  of  all  the  people.  .As  United 
States  Senator  today,  he  (leser\es  well 
from  his  Slate,  as  no  man  in  Washing- 
ton has  made  a  cleaner,  braver  record. 
True  to  his  President  and  to  his  Coun- 
try, he  stands  again  in  the  most  strenu- 
ous times  which  the  world  has  ever 
known — for  his  principles  and  for  all  the 
])eople.  So  Everywoman  also  welcomes 
him. 


EV  ERY  WOM  AN 
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Mrs.  Anna  Morrison  Rccd  needs  no 
introduction  to  the  readers  of  Every- 
vvoman.  Her  name  is  known  through- 
out the  leng'th  and  breadth  of  the  State 
of  California,  and  slie  is  j)ersonaily  ac- 
(juainted  witli  half  of  the  i)o])ulation  of 
the  northern  counties,  where  most  of  her 
great  work  for  the  welfare  of  her  fellow 
men  and  women  has  been  accomi)lished. 
She  has  been  one  of  the  most  acti\c 
members  of  the  Women's  I'ress  Asso- 
ciation and  is  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  monthly  publication.  The  Xorth- 
ern  Crown,  at  Ukiah.  Mrs.  Reed  is  one 
of  the  famed  women  lecturers  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  spoken  in  most 
of  the  big  cities  of  the  United  States. 
She  has  always  been  an  ardent  advocate 
of  greater  rights  for  women,  but  she 
has  always  contended  that  these  should 
be  won  without  trying  to  villify  or  be- 
daul)  with  mud  tlie  sterner  se.\.  She 
has  a  host  of  friends  in  Mendocino 
county,  and  these  friends  are  seriously 
thinking  of  sending  lier  to  the  legisla- 
ture next  year.  Mrs.  Reed  would  ren- 
der good  service  for  her  people  there, 
and  the  Mendocino  peo]>le  would  make 


.Mrs.  .\nii.i  .\forrison  Kct-il. 


no  mistake  if  they  selected  this  clever 
and  capable  woman  to  re])resent  them 
at  Sacramento. 

Miss  Bessie  Roche  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  members  of  the  Women's  Press 


Ass(Jciation,  and  was  for  two  terms  the 
corresponding  secretary  of  that  organiza- 
tion. She  gives  a  good  deal  of  her  time 
to  Red  Cross  work,  and  at  the  present 
moment  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Red 
Cross  Committee  of  tlie  IVess  Associ- 
ation. She  lias  written  many  clever  and 
interesting  articles  for  the  local  press, 
and  her  clul)  papers  have  been  among 
the  most  enjoyable  presented  at  the  dif- 
ferent meetings  of  tlie  I'ress  Association. 
Miss  Roche  came  to  California  when  she 
was  but  a  young  girl,  and  has  spent  most 
of  her  life  in  San  I'rancisco.  She  thinks 
this  city  the  loveliest  place  on  earth,  and 
says  that  the  only  objection  she  has  to 
going  to  heaven  is  that  she  will  have  to 
leave  San  I'lancisco. 


Mrs.  Jean  de  (Ireayer  is  still  another 
member  who  has  distinguished  herself 
in  other  fields  than  writing,  although 
that  was  her  first  love  and  first  choice. 
.As  a  member  of  an  old  Canadian  fam- 
ily, she  came  to  California  as  a  very 
young  girl.  Uike  many  others,  the  great 
fire  of  1906  left  her  no  choice  between 
a  life  of  ease  and  one  of  work.  So  with- 
out loss  of  time  she  faced  work  bravely. 
There  was  little  doing  in  journalistic 
lines  just  then,  but  Mrs.  de  Greayer 
bravely  set  about  to  improve  her  for- 
tune. After  a  time  she  secured  a  posi- 
tion in  the  l!ond  and  Warrant  Depart- 


.\1  rs.    Jc.iiic   *le  Greayer. 


ment  of  the  District  Attorney's  Office. 
So  earnestly  and  faithfully  did  she  per- 
form her  duties  that  she  soon  had  full 
charge  of  the  women's  and  cliildren's 
cases.  Her  quick,  womanly  sympathy 
has  been  the  salvation  of  hundreds  of 
unfortunates  who  have  come  her  way. 
She  is  now  attorney  for  those  who  have 
not  the  means  of  defending  themselves, 
and  is  the  only  woman  in  the  country 
who  has  supervision  over  a  night  court 
for  the  poor  and  unfortunate  women  of 
a  large  and  cosmojiolitan  city. 

There  are  many  bright,  jiatriotic  wom- 
en in  the  I'ress  .\ssociation  of  whom  we 
could  write,  had  space  permitted,  whose 
work  has  had  good  notice  in  the  past, 
and  who  are  forging  ahead  in  literature, 
music  and  art. 

CANDLE  CLOW 
(From  the  Boston  Transcript.) 
BetHieen  the  tTviUght  and  the  dark 
A  sparl( 

Of  gloV>ing  candle  light 

Seems  to  hold  back  the  rush  of  night — 

The  great  imperious  brooding  wings 

That  sWalloTD  up  the  daylight  things. 

The  candle's  golden  beams 

Ra^  themselves  out  in  thread-thin  streams 

And  lose  themselves  in  the  great  dark. 

Where  voices  hark. 

Hover  and  quiver  in  the  night, 

DraTvn  to  the  light 

D\)  that  onrushing  impulse  of  Desire 

Which  draws  its  on>n  into  its  heart  of  fire. 

— Dorothea  Lawrance  Mann. 
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(Presented  by  Mrs.  Samuel  Semple  of 
the  Committee  on  Constructive  Peace  of 
the  State  Federation  of  Pennsylvania 
Women  and  read  to  the  22nd  annual 
meeting  held  at  Erie.  Pa..  October  15th 
and  19th  inclusive). 

JUST  as  it  had  become  distinctly  un- 
fashionable among  us  to  utter  the 
word  "peace,"'  except  in  connection 
with  the  words  "disloyalty"  or  "sedi- 
tion," the  President  of  the  United  States 
startled  the  country  by  the  establishment 
of  a  Peace  Bureau.  The  worn,  old  adage 
that  "In  time  of  peace,  we  must  prepare 
for  war"  had  met  its  complement;  and, 
at  the  very  outset  of  war,  a  nation  with 
the  modern  outlook  had  begun  construc- 
tive preparation  for  peace. 

The  creation  of  the  Peace  Bureau  and 
the  selection  of  the  experienced  and  dis- 
creet man  who  is  to  be  its  head,  were 
followed  by  the  designation  of  a  progres- 
sive and  humanistic  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  serve  as  the  Bureau's 
friendly  helper  and  adviser.  That  this 
last  appointment  was  no  mere  matter  of 
form,  was  attested  by  the  fact  that  Jus- 
tice Brandeis  relinquished  a  portion  of 
his  holiday  and  hastened  to  Washington 
to  begin  the  work  consequent  u])on  his 
new  responsibilities. 

So  began  for  this  country  the  dawn  of 
a  day — ardently  desired  by  many — when 
the  aim  of  government  shall  be  recog- 
nized as  peace  ;  and  when  a  Department 
of  War  shall  he  acknowledged  as,  at 
best,  an  incom])lete  e(|uipment  for  the 
service  of  a  people,  unless  flanked  by  an 
equally  strong  and  well  organized  1  de- 
partment of  Peace. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  quote  from  Ceneral  Smutz  of  South 
.African  fame,  a  valued  adviser  of  the 
English  in  the  ])resent  war,  the  belief 
that  "if  1/100  part  of  the  consideration 
that  has  been  gi\'en  to  this  war  is  given 
to  schemes  of  ])eace,  then  there  will 
never  be  war  again."  h'oUowing  this 
thought,  it  is  timely  to  call  attention 
to  the  plans  for  the  Third  World's  Con- 
ference on  Christian  Citizenship  and 
Peace,  which  it  is  planned  to  hold  in 
Pittsburg  under  the  .National  Reform 
Association,  if  it  seems  wise,  in  July, 
1918.  This  conference  announces  as  the 
theme  around  vvhicii  it  will  center  "After 
the  war,  what?" 

In  the  presence  of  these  events,  such 
bodies  as  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  and  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Penna.  on  Constructive  Peace 
was  wise,  progressive,  and  heli)ful  to  the 


aims  to  which  this  country  stands  com- 
mitted. It  is  with  a  dee])  sense  of  the 
responsibility  revolving  upon  it  that  your 
committee  offers  the  following  outline 
for  thought,  not  only  to  this  body  today, 
but  to  the  Federated  Clubs  of  the  State, 
as  bearing  up(Mi  their  work  during  the 
}ear  upon  which  we  arc  entering: 

1.  \Mien  the  world  has  reached  its 
true  development,  there  will  be  no  war. 
One  of  the  subtle  dangers  of  the  present 
is  that  on  every  hand  we  are  tempted 
to  rate  war  as  the  highest  form  of 
human  ser^■ice.  and  the  same  jiatriotic 
de\()tion.  Women's  clul)s  have  done 
much  in  the  last  ([uarter  of  a  century  to 
estal)iish  the  trutli  as  any  service  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Let  us  hold  fast  to 
this. 

2.  We  should  keep  clear  the  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  present  world 
war  is  a  world  calamity.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  salvage  of  incidental  good  that 
may  come  with  it,  the  war  is  a  cata- 
clysm, whose  wrecks  will  long  remain. 
It  is  our  duty  and  our  privilege  to  re- 
mind ourselves  and  others  that  war  is 
an  anachronism  ;  it  is  an  example  of  what 
Tennyson  describes  as  "reversion  ever 
dragging  evolution  in  the  mini." 

3.  It  is  our  duty,  since  our  country 
has  entered  into  the  war,  to  keep  con- 
stantly before  ourselves  and  others  the 
high  and  unselfish  aims  which  have  been 
set  before  us  as  the  American  objective 
in  such  ])articipation.  To  this  end  your 
committee  urges  that  the  war  ])rofiteer- 
ing  be  discouraged,  and  that  assistance 
be  given  to  all  measures  that  tend  to  its 
elimination ;  that  conscri])tion  of  money 
shall  be  deemed  as  logical  a's  conscrip- 
tion of  men ;  that  exploitation  of  labor, 
especially  of  women  and  children,  under 
the  guise  of  war  necessity  shall  l)e  care- 
fully guarded  against — all  these  to  the 
end  that  the  country  whose  international 
rights  (jur  men  are  called  to  defend  may 
continue  to  be,  as  Mr.  Louis  I'ost  says: 
"May  continue  to  be  a  coinitry  worthy 
of  such  defence." 

4.  It  is  our  solemn  duty  to  demand 
tliat  if  sons  are  tf)  be  offered  in  war, 
their  surroundings  shall  be  kept  free 
from  alcoholism  and  easy  temptation  to 
impurity.  We  have  the  right  to  ask  for 
prohibition  as  a  war  measure  on  the  fur- 
ther grounds  of  conservation  of  food, 
and  for  efficiency  of  labor.  We  have  a 
right,  also,  to  ask  of  the  .\llies  the  same 
])rohibitory  measure  in  return  for  food 
sui)plied  for  them,  as  a  result  of  cnir 
conservation. 


In  the  mitlst  of  war,  it  is  our  fur- 
tlicr  duty  and  ])rivilege  to  continually 
point  out  "the  more  excellent  way,"  and 
to  keep  the  thoughts  of  arbitration  and 
world  organization  before  ourselves  and 
our  friends.  'Hie  study  of  existing  arbi- 
tration agreements  and  service  they  have 
rendered;  of  existing  international  agen- 
cies, organizations,  fraternities  (civil, 
civic,  moral,  educational  and  religious) 
offers  a  wide  field  of  information  and  in- 
terest. 

6.  Throughout  all  this  time  of  unrest 
and  distress,  the  President  of  the  United 
.States  has  steadily  insisted  upon  the 
protection  and  encouragement  of  inde- 
pendent thought  and  judgment  in  test- 
ing the  ethical  standards  of  the  nation. 
Not  for  over  a  century  has  there  been 
a  time  when  it  is  so  necessary  to  remem- 
ber that  tliey  serve  the  world  well  who 
put  conscience  and  fear  of  (iod  abcn-e 
the  fear  or  favor  of  man. 

7.  As  a  final  word,  your  committee 
urges  ])articipation  in  all  agencies  of 
relief  and  helpfulness,  national  and  in- 
ternational, but  as  a  present  duty,  and 
as  the  foundation  of  future  good  will. 
Recognition  of  the  universal  brotherhood 
of  the  race  is  all  that  can  heal  the  open 
sore  of  the  world  wiien  this  i)rcsent  mad- 
ness is  over;  and  the  s])irit  of  uni\'ersal 
Ijrotherhood  is  the  mark  of  citizcnshii) 
in  the  kingdom  of  lose,  and  jo\',  and 
peace  that  is  instituted  b\'  the  s])irit  of 
holiness. 

Note — Mrs.  Scmple  was  former  |)resi- 
dent  of  the  .State  I'^deration  of  Chd)s. — 
C.  1). 

^  o-  ^ 

CLOUD  LOVED 
(From  Podrvi.) 
Far  up  on  the  side  of  White  Cloud  Mountain 

A  deep  pool  lies. 
Content  in  evertj  change  of  rveather 

To  reflect  the  slfies; 
Fed        the  grace  of  heaven  from  seeping 
springs ; 

Mirror  of  pointed  firs,  solace  of  eagles'  wings. 

And  ^et  the  Tvater  bf  the  cloud-loved  pool 
Breads  foaming  from  the  quiet  hills  a&atj, 

To  add  its  tricl(le  to  an  oceanful. 

Flooding,  storming,  mocking  cverp  c/ap. 
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rivaled  by  its  expense  abroad,  and  in 
both  France  and  Russia  the  erection  oi 
btiildin.a^s  and  tlie  placing  and  furnishin<j 
of  suitable  plants  for  work  involves 
|L,'reat  expense.  But  all  this  exi)ense  is 
part  of  the  price  necessary  to  make  the 
world  a  safe  place  for  women  as  well 
as  for  democracy. 

P»ecausc  America's  Y.  W.  I'.  A.  is 
the  only  organization  in  the  world  with 
trained  w'omen  workers  ready  to  send 
to  any  place  for  the  achievement  of  al- 
most anything  needful  in  the  lives  of 
women  and  girls,  the  War  Department 
on  Training  Camp  Activities  telegraphed 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  that  it  must  have  the 
aid  of  the  women  in  its  welfare  work. 
This  was  supplemented  by  a  communi- 
cation from  John  R.  Mott.  Secretary  <if 
the  International  Committee  ^'.  .M.  C.  .\. 

The  AVar  A\'ork  Council  was  accord- 
ingh'  organized  and  ^Ir.  Mott  subse- 
quently wrote  Airs.  James  .S.  Cushman, 
chairman  of  the  War  Work  Cov.ncil : 
■'In  spite  of  all  i)ro\isions  being  made  to 
create  a  zone  of  nn)ral  safety  around  the 
camps,  the  moral  and  religious  welfare 
of  the  soldiers  still  depend  in  large  meas- 
ure upon  the  social  conditions  in  the  ad- 
joining communities.  The  ^'oung  \\  o- 
men's  Christian  .Association,  is  a  sister 
organization  to  our  own.  is  ]ire-cminently 


fitted  to  meet  this  situation.  We  are 
most  eager  to  have  the  Woman's  .Asso- 
ciation meet  this  responsibility  for  the 
protection  of  girls  and  women,  just  as 
we  are  seeking  to  meet  it  for  the  men. 
The  Work  of  the  girls  should  be  done 
in  closest  co-operation  with  that  done 
for  men.  Aloreover,  it  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, one  of  the  greatest  opportunities 
your  movement  will  ever  have  is  that 
of  helping  us  in  the  men's  camjjs.  along 
the  lines  followed  by  the  Christian  wo- 
men in  the  British  and  Canadian  armies, 
where  such  a  remarkable  service  has 
been  accomi)lished  by  them." 

In  view  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
women,  the  National  Hoard  has  launched 
a  campaign  for  raising  $4,000,000  for 
work  among  these  lines.  Hostess  hcnises, 
where  women  may  meet  relatives  and 
friends  in  the  army  under  normal  con- 
ditions will  require  $900,000  disburse- 
ment. Emergency  housing  for  women 
and  girls  in  new  industries  will  re(|uire 
$.S00,000;  $1,000,000  is  reipiired  for  work 
in  other  countries,  whence  come  continu- 
ous demands  for  A'.  W.  C.  .\.  trained 
workers.  Foreign  community  work.  Jun- 
ior War  Work  Council,  Recreation  Cen- 
ter for  girls — all  in  demand — will  re- 
(|uire  large  expenditures. 

Of  the  national  budget  of  S4.0n0.00n 


the  I'acific  Coast  Field  has  jjledged  itself 
to  raise  $350,000.  The  campaign,  which 
will  begin  December  3rd  and  close  Dec- 
endjer  12th,  is  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Gaillard 
Stoney  of  San  Francisco,  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  War  Work 
Council,  Y.  W.  C.  A.;  j\Irs.  John  F. 
-Merrill  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Draper.  San 
Francisco;  Mrs.  \\'allace  .Mexander, 
Piedmont;  Mrs.  R.  P.  Maddux,  Palo 
.Alto;  Mrs.  Seeley  Aludd,  Los  Angeles; 
-Mrs.  A.  E.  Bridges.  San  Diego;  Mrs. 
Jean  Aliller,  San  Diego,  and  Aliss 
-Scripps,  La  Jolla. 

The  Pacific  Coast  I-'ield  Committee  of 
the  National  Board,  ^'oung  Women's 
Christian  Association,  is  (piite  large  and 
made  up  of  the  prominent  women  of  this 
Coast. 

The  Committee  throughout  the  United 
States  comprises  one  hundred  members 
and  is  extremely  cosmopolitan. 

In  this  very  necessary  lalior  of  love 
now  being  i)ut  into  o])eration  by  the 
most  philanthropic  women  Everywoman 
earnestly  advocates  the  most  liberal  fi- 
nancial co-operation — and  sympathy  of 
all  our  citizens  to  enable  the  women 
who  have  always  headed  our  great  move- 
ments to  make  this  their  greatest  success. 
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THE  WORLD'S  WAR 
By  Julia  Patterson  Churchill 


WAR  COD  rose  in  fancied  power 
supreme. 

Proclaiming  "Cod  was  with  liirn"  in 

his  scheme 
To  "rule  the  World,"  his  long  alluring 

dream. 


So  fierce  his  soul  to  steer  his  covert  barque. 
He  reckless  grew  and  overreached  his  mark — 
A  World  to  Conquer  Was  no  "easy  lark-  ' 

Forgetful  of  "his  Cod,"  his  honor,  too — 
Unmindful  how  he  kd^ed  or  whom  he  slew — 
The  trenches  "ran  blood  red"  while  shrapnel 
flew. 

What  cared  his  selfish  soul  though  homes  were 
wrecked! 

E'en  hospitals  were  bombed  by  his  edict. 
Though  Wounded,  nurse  or  chaplain  all  Were 
hit. 

The  atrocious  crimes  he  sanctioned  ne'er  will 
die. 

But  live  in  history  to  blur  the  sky 

When  his  base  soul  shall  meet  Jehovah's  eye. 


For  him  and  his  cohorts  in  fiendish  deeds 

We  find  no  word  commensurate  with  their  needs 

In  Cod's  great  book  of  Love  and  holy  creeds. 

But  I  affirm  the  righteous  will  prevail. 

And  if  We  trust  in  Cod  He  will  not  fail 

To  help  us  find  the  long-sought  "Holy  Crail." 

For  Cod  is  just:  and  I  believe  that  He 
Will  cast  the  wicked  down,  of  "high  degree," 
And  strengthen  those  who  fight  for  Liberty 
And  Peace  and  Love,  in  our  new  world  to  be. 
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WEE  LING'S  WISHES 

Boys  will  be  boys,  even  if  they  are 
only  doll  boys,  and  will  get  mischieveous 
and  have  little  ciiiarrels  and  spats  with 
each  other,  now  and  then.  One  time, 
two  little  doll  boys  who  lived  in  Teashop 
Town,  were  playing  marbles;  their  names 
were  Ping  Pong  and  Wee  Ling.  Wee 
Ling  was  the  littlest,  and  yonngest  o\ 
the  two,  and  because  he  won  a  lot  of 
marbles.  Ping  Pong  got  very  angry 
and  tried  to  take  them  away  from  him. 
He  pulled  \\'ee  Ling's  hair  and  smacked 
his  face,  and  dragged  him  to  the  door- 
wav  of  Wee  Icing's  uncle's  shop.  Little 
Wee  Ling  cried,  because  he  was  too 
small  to  defend  himself.  Then  that 
horrid  Ping  Pong  punched  him  on  the 
head,  because  he  held  on  fast  to  a 
couple  of  ruby  red  marbles  that  Ping 
Pong  wanted.  Finally  Ping  Pong 
laughed  and  ran  away  from  him. 

As  it  happened  just  at  this  time.  His 
Majestv  the  King  of  Fairies  was  stroll- 
ing through  Teashop  Town,  and  he  saw 
the  two  little  dolls  quarrelling.  'T^or 
shame,"  he  said  to  Ping  Pong,  "beating 
a  doll  only  a  cpiarter  your  size;  tomor- 
row vou  shall  he  sold  to  a  wicked  child 
who  shall  break  you."  (And  of  course, 
it  came  to  pass  that  way — on  the  mor- 
row he  was  sold  to  a  naughty  child, 
who  got  cross  and  tired  of  the  Japanese 
doll;  threw  him  on  the  pavement  and 
lie  was  broken  to  bits). 

The  King  smiled  at  Wee  Ling,  and 
told  him'  not  to  cry  any  more.  "I  shall 
take  you  with  me  for  a  short  visit  to 
my  homo  land,"  he  said.  Wee  Ling 
clapped  his  hands  with  joy,  and  the 
fairy  king  picked  him  up  and  sat  him  in 
the  top  of  his  crown — it  was  soft  and 
cushion-like  u])  there,  and  Wee  Ling 
liked  it  ever  so  much. 

\\'ec  Ling  could  not  remember  at  all 
liow  they  reached  the  Fairyland,  excei)t 
that  there  was  a  regiment  of  fairy 
musicians  playing  joyous  music,  to  wel- 
come the  return  of  their  king.  They  all 
seemed  very  haj^py  that  he  had  come 
back,  and  seemed  to  know  all  about  the 
little  visitor,  for  they  sang,  in  one 
voice : 

"We   welcome   the   little   doll    in  }our 
crown, 

A  charming  visitor  from  Teashop  Town." 

\^'ee  I>ing  was  presented  to  the  King's 
wife  and  all  of  his  daughters  and  sons. 
Wee  Iving  grew  very  weary  of  being 
introduced,  there  were  so  many  in  the 


By  Ruth  Florence 

King's  family.  The  King  very  thought- 
fully took  off  his  crown  for  Wee  Ling 
to  sit  in,  because  he  was  so  tiny  he 
might  have  got  lost.  Wee  I-ing  was 
then  shown  through  the  fairy  mansions, 
where  he  saw  the  fairies  weaving  all 
kinds  of  beautiful  silks  and  tapestries, 
while  others  were  making  golden  and 
silver  wings.  They  were  smiling  and 
sang  as   they  worked. 

Later  he  was  conducted  to  a  great 
hall,  that  was  lined  with  wonderful  Jap- 
anese ja'rdiniers  and  \-ases.    "Now!"  said 


Ruth  I'huciicc. 


the  King  of  I<"airies,  as  he  carefully  set 
his  crown  on  the  table,  so  that  Wee 
Ling  would  not  fall  off — "I  will  leave 
you  for  a  few  minutes,  so  tbat  you  can 
look  at  the  w^orks  of .  art  of  your  own 
land."  The  King  vanished  and  Wee 
Ling  was  left  alone.  Me  looked  at  the 
wonderful  vases ;  there  were  many  of 
them  in  Teasho])  Town,  but  none  were 
so  large  or  handsome  as  these.  l'>eau- 
tiful  Ja])anese  figures  and  designs,  were 
painted  on  most  of  them. 

Very  soon  the  vases  twirled  about  of 
their  own  accord,  and  came  over  towards 
the  tal)le  where  \\'ee  Ling  was  seated, 
in  the  King's  crown.  Tie  noticed  that 
they  had  feet,  and  could  walk  and  talk. 
"Don't  be  afraid,  little  Wee  Ling,"  hc 
hcard  a  vase  say.  "W'e  will  not  harm 
vou.  We  have  been  here  for  nearly  a 
thousand  years,  with  no  one  to  talk  to, 
and  no  one  to  look  at  us.  We  are  all 
very  delighted  to  see  you.  We  are 
very  beautiful  and  very  rare  vases,  and 
belonged    to   Jap;inese    noblemen  man)-, 


many  centuries  ago.  We  then  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  King  of  Fairies, 
and  while  we  love  and  respect  him,  we 
feel  that  we  have  been  neglected.  Of 
course  the  fairy  king  has  so  many 
children  to  look  after  that  he  forgets  us. 
We  would  love  to  be  in  Teashoi^  Town 
among  our  own  kind.  Perhaps  your 
uncle,  who  deals  in  jardiniers  and  vases, 
would  buy  us?  A  good  word  from  you 
to  the  King  of  I'airies  would  perhaps 
help  a  good  deal.  You  see,  we  have  not 
the  power  of  speech,  excepting  with  our 
own  kind.  If  you.  will  he]p  us  we  will 
never  forget  you  and  will  make  you  a 
lovely  present." 

Wee  Ling  was  so  suriu'ised  he  could 
not  speak,  but  was  not  at  all  frightened, 
and  at  once  he  began  to  wonder  what 
kind  of  present  the  vases  would  give 
him. 

The  vases  moved  back  to  their  places 
against  the  wall,  and  the  I'"airy  King  re- 
turned. "Well,  Wee  Ling,"  he  said, 
"have  you  been  lonesome  while  I  was 
away?"  "No,  your  Majesty,"  replied 
Wee  Ling,  "but  I  was  just  thinking 
what  lovely  vases  those  are.  There  are 
none  so  pretty  in  my  micle's  shop,  nor 
in  all  Teashop  Town."  'i  he  Fairy  King 
smiled,  and  s;n'<l,  "Well,  little  doll,  we 
shall  see.  I  am  going  to  grant  you  three 
wishes  before  yon  go,  so  make  thcni 
good  ones,  h'irst,  we  will  have  a  beau- 
tiful ])arty  in  the  garden,  so  you  will 
have  time  to  think  f)\'er  what  }'ou  would 
like." 

The  King  j)Ut  his  crown  on  his  head 
and  Wee  Ling  held  on  tightly  to  a  large 
ruby,  so  that  he  would  not  fall  ofif.  Then 
he  noticed  that  the  rubies  and  other 
shining  stones  were  as  large  and  round 
as  marbles.  Oh,  how  grand  it  would  be 
to  have  marbles  like  them  ! 

The  fairies  held  a  grand  part}"  in  \\  ee 
Ling's  honor;  they  danced  and  laughed 
aroiuid  a  fountain  of  man\-  colored 
waters.  It  was  all  lovely,  and  Wee 
Ling  felt  very  ])roud  because  they  did 
him  so  much  honor.  Wee  Ling,  crown 
and  all,  was  set  on  a  blue  velvet  cushion, 
and  asked  to  name  his  three  wishes. 

"I  would  like — if  it  ]ilcase  your 
.Majesty — to  ha\e  those  big  Japanese 
vases  in  Teashop  Town.  I  would  also 
like  to  get  big  and  strong  enough  to 
figlu  th;it  fellow.  Ping  Pong,  then  1 
would  like,"  here   Wee  Ling  hesitated, 

(Continued  on  page  twenly-nine) 
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IX  "'I'lic  Revived  Cynics  Calendar," 
just  i)iil)lislied,  Oliver  Herford  says: 
"A  critic  is  a  perst)n  who  tells  us 
how  Music  should  be  painted  and  Pic- 
tures should  be  written."  This  is  so 
wonderfully  apropos  of  the  i)n)l)lenis  con- 
fronting the  art  critic  this  nicjnth  that 
it  met  a  most  hearty  reception.  W  hat 
with  the  promenade  concert  at  tiie 
Palace  of  I'ine  .Arts,  the  Etchers  I'',xiii- 
bition,  Urienta!  Rugs  of  great  anticpiity. 
a  new  western  artist  to  introduce  and 
the  latest  discoveries  in  .\merican  ])ot- 
tcries,  the  critic  fcols  that  her  work  for 
this  month  is  more  than  cut  out  for 
her. 

The  Fine  Arts 

The  second  of  the  series  of  Promenade 
Concerts  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mainten- 
ance fund  was  given  on  Xoveniber  the 
sixteenth,  outrivaling  the  former  one,  a 
feat  that  seemed  impossible  to  those 
fortunate  cnougii  to  attend  the  first.  Leo 
Ornstein,  the  young  Russian  who  has 
been  making  the  musicians  rise  either  to 
his  defense  or  the  reverse,  was  the  solo- 
ist of  the  afternoon,  and  carried  away  bv 
the  beaut}'  and  unusualness  of  his  sur- 
roundings he  quite  surpassed  himself. 
Especially  interesting  was  his  perform- 
ance of  "Eive  P.agatelles"  l)y  Partol. 
Having  often  marveled  before  llereny's 
portraits  of  the  composer,  it  was  a  dream 
realized  to  actually  hear  his  C()m])osi- 
tions  in  such  an  environment. 

One  is  inclined  to  regret  that  the 
powers  that  be  have  decided  tiiat  this 
is  the  last  of  the  promenade  concerts 
to  be  given  until  the  si)ring.  W  e  will, 
however,  have  something  to  look  forward 
to  and  ])ossibly  the  busy  holidays  with 
the  added  responsibilities  of  war  times 
would  have  interfered  with  the  enthusi- 
astic attendance  which  such  artistic 
treats  deserve. 

The  California  Society  of  Etchers 

Unfortunately  the  artists  cumi)rising 
this  flourishing  society  ha\e  been  too 
busy  with  their  colors  this  summer  to 
etch  any  new  plates,  consequently  tlieir 
exhibition  of  the  past  month  at  the  l*"ine 
.Arts  was  ])ractically  a  duidicate  of  that 
shown  in  April  at  a  down-town  gal- 
lery. 

In  discussing  the  special  a])i)eal  oi 
an  etching  in  a  recent  article  in  "Scrib- 
ners,"  William  .\s|)enwall  IJradley  says: 
"It  is  possible  to  produce  \ery  fine 
lines  in  etching  as  well  as  \ery  coarse 
ones.  But  it  is  difficult,  if  not  imiios- 
sil)le.  to  blend  tln.'se,  as  may  l)e  done 
with  i)cn  strokes  or  brush  strokes  and  to 
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connect  them  by  means  of  almost  im- 
perceptible gradations.  Hence  there  is 
always,  as  it  were,  a  note  of  bluntness, 
directness  about  the  finest  etchings.  Eor 
this  reason  etchings  may  be  called  the 
'hodden  gray'  among  the  linear  arts, 
with  something  racy  and  of  the  soil  in  its 
constitution." 

It  is  difficult  to  pick  out  the  most 
note-worthy  among  the  hundred  odd 
])rints  in  the  exhil)ition.  Possibly  "Toil" 
by  Sears  (iallegher  deserves  first  place. 
The  three  figures  bent  over  their  toil  in 
the  field,  have  an  enormous  amount  of 
l)oetry  and  feeling.  Instinctively  every 
one  says  "like  the  .\ngelus,"  which  is 
unfair  to  Mr.  tiallegher,  for  tlie  story 
it  tells  is  entirely  different,  even  though 
just  as  ])oetical.    Lee  Randolph's  master- 


ly draughtmanship  is  demonstrated  in 
three  fine  ])rints  pulled  from  his  Parisian 
l)lates.  Carl  Oscar  Borg  shows  two  of 
his  characteristic  desert  glimpses,  at- 
tractive even  without  the  glorious  color 
Mr.  liorg  handles  so  well.  .Armin  Han- 
sen gives  us  wee  glimpses  of  the  sea, 
in  extremely  fine  line  work.  These  are 
such  a  startling  contrast  to  the  broad 
free  work  he  docs  in  oils  that  they 
leave  one  almost  gasijing.  Cottardo 
Piazzoni  always  fills  his  work  with  in- 
tense poetry  and  feeling  whether  in  black 
and  white  or  in  colors.  E.  Spencer 
Mack}-  is  represented  by  monoty])es  as 
well  as  etchings.  All  show  his  sure, 
jjractised  touch  that  attracts  in  what- 
ever medium  he  chooses. 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  so  many  of 
the  artists  interesting  themselves  in  this 
delightful  medium,  helping  to  reanimate 
it.    and    ])lace    it    on    a    firmer  footing. 


The  develoi)ment  in  etching  on  the 
Coast  has  been  marked  and  undoubtedl}' 
we  have  a  great  deal  to  look  forward  to 
in  the  future. 

Phillips  F.  Lewis 

.\t  tlic  lleglcsen  Calleries,  Phillips 
I".  Lewis  is  making  the  very  first  exhi- 
l)ition  of  his  work.  In  recommending 
that  his  class  visit  this  exhibition.  Pro- 
fes,sor  I'Vancis  Melborn  Green  said:  "It 
is  usually  a  mistake  for  so  young  an 
artist  to  make  an  exhibition  of  his  work, 
but  in  this  case,  the  results  justify  the 
showing  and  altogether  Mr.  Lewis  has 
set  a  hard  ])ace  to  follow  and  he  will 
undoubtedly  prove  equal  to  the  occas- 
ion." Such  a  recommendation  from  such 
an  authority  is  of  inestimable  value. 

In  truth  Mr.  Lewis  is  young — just  a 
boy  as  yet.  lie  has  spent  four  years  in 
mechanical  drawing  and  designing  at  the 
lierkeley  .\rts  and  Crafts,  afterwards 
studying  under  Xavier  Martinez  and 
later  with  .\rmin  Hansen.  "V'alues. 
\alues.  always  \alues.  was  what  .Mr. 
.Martinez  jireached :  while  color,  color, 
go  after  your  color,  was  Mr.  Hansen's 
cry,"  said  the  artist.  That  he  was  able 
to  absorb  the  teachings  of  both  of  these 
masters  and  still  keep  his  own  individual- 
it}  and  ])oint  of  view,  is  greatly  to  his 
credit.  Incidentally  it  is  more  than  in- 
teresting to  see  what  the  effect  of  the 
combination  of  two  such  diametrically 
dilTerent  methods  has  been. 

.Mr.  Lewis'  e}e  is  i)articularl}  attuned 
to  the  delicate  nuances  of  the  greens 
and  he  handles  them  with  a  clever  deft- 
ness, achieving  .soft,  brilliant  effects  that 
win  one's  instant  appreciation.  "Cloud 
Shadows"  is  a  most  brilliant  and  fascin- 
ating California  landscape.  The  handling 
of  green  on  green  in  the  foreground  as 
well  as  on  the  distant  mountain  is  won- 
derful. Again  in  "The  Old  Home  of 
Cox  ernor  Castro,"  we  find  the  grey  green 
of  the  eucalypti,  next  the  bright  spring 
greens  of  the  fruit  trees  as  they  tower 
over  the  glowing,  l)oppy  filled  Plaza. 

Mr.  Lewis'  summer  has  been  sjjent 
near  San  Juan  working  quite  by  himsci). 
The  anti(|uity  as  well  as  the  brilliant 
colors  have  fascinated  him  with  mcist 
delightful  results.  "The  Cross  Roads" 
is  one  of  those  spcjts  familiar  to  all  of 
us,  tempting  one  to  wander  from  the 
more  beaten  i)ath  into  the  unknown. 
Somewhere  along  its  length,  I  am  sure, 
we  would  find  "The  Dry  Eield"  of  a 
neighboring  canvas.  Here  the  dry  grass, 
so  characteristically  Californian,  is  ren- 
dered in  a  most  delightful  manner,  the 
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water  in  the  Ijackground  is  not  so  t^ood 
l)iit  he  has  achieved  himinosity  in  this 
sky  \\  hich  inclines  one  to  lie  forg'i\'ini4\ 

Air.  Lewis  has  still  much  to  learn, 
especially  about  the  sky  luminosity,  but 
his  g'enius  is  undoubted  and  he  is  an 
interested  and  hard  worker.  Much  may 
be  expected  from  him.  He  has  a  quick, 
keen  appreciation  of  beauty  and  a  firm 
conviction  in  his  own  point  of  view.  We 
are  wishing  every  success  to  such  a  tal- 
ented boy. 

Rare  Oriental  Rugs 

The  Hill  Tolerton  P'rint  Rooms  belie 
their  names  and  have  turned  into  a 
fascinating  glimpse  of  the  Orient  with 
rugs  of  rare  design  and  great  value  on 
the  walls  of  both  galleries.  Professor 
Arthur  U.  Pope  has  assembled  this  col- 
lection and  it  is  of  the  high  order  one 
would  expect  when  the  expert  of  the 
Coast  arranges  a  showing. 

As  I  was  unfortunate  enough  not  to 
hear  Professor  Pope's  lectures  on  these 
especial  pieces,  1  hardly  feel  capable  of 
reviewing  them.  There  is,  however,  a 
"Herat,  often  called  Ispahan,"  which 
prompted  an  instant  desire  for  a  larger 
bank  account.  An  old  American  rug 
of  intricate  design  and  brilliant  color 
is  attracting  the  admiration  of  rug  lovers. 
Many  and  \aried  are  the  styles  shown 
forming  as  complete  a  collection  as 
can   be  assembled   on   the  Coast. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  rug  cata- 
logue for  the  I'hoebe  Apperson  Hearst 
collection  at  the  Fine  Arts,  Mr.  Pope 
says:  "The  second  reason  why  Oriental 
carpets  are  not  appreciated  at  their  full 
value  is  because  the  general  public  in 
America  has  had  little  opportunity  of 
seeing  those  pieces  of  the  highest  type 
which  are  worthy  of  ranking  as  a  fine 
art.  Wn  cannot  be  expected  to  under- 
stand and  ajjpreciate  that  which  we  have 
not  seen."  Partially  to  rectify  this  situa- 
tion, in  so  far  as  resources  permit,  this 
collection  has  been  assembled. 

Professor  (ireen  maintains  that  the 
only  way  to  learn  to  really  appreciate 
art  is  to  study  design.  This  exhibition 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance (jnes-self  rapidly  in  this  direction 
for  here  we  find  design  in  its  most  force- 
ful and  primitive  form.  This  with  the 
wonderful  color  combinations  gives  an 
interesting  chance  to  establish  a  founda- 
tion for  knowledge  of  art  in  all  its  vari- 
ous phases. 

Mr.  Tolerton  is  to  tem])t  the  Christmas 
shojipcp  with   an  exhibition  of  Sheldon 


Pennoycr's  \vork.  Mr.  Pennoyer's  color 
sense  is  both  subtle  and  sensible  and, 
combined  with  his  ]ierfect  draughtsman- 
ship makes  every  picture  from  his  brush 
well  worth  most  careful  consideration. 

Lectures  by  Professor  Green 

Having  (pioted  so  often  from  Professor 
Green,  I  want  to  add  a  few  words  of 
appreciation  of  the  lectures  which,  as 
University  Extension  Lecturer,  he  has 
been  giving  at  the  h'airmoiit  Hotel.  I'ro- 
fessor  Green  has  been  lecturing  at 
.Simmons  College  and  the  Boston  Art 
-Museum  since  he  left  our  own  uni- 
versity. 

He  has  given  a  masterly  delineation 
of  the  great  fundamentals  of  art  in  his 
series  of  lectures  and  has  illustrated  them 
with  slides,  re])roduced  from  most  excel- 
lently chosen  ])ictures,  from  both  ancient 
and  modern  masters.  The  Exposition 
opened  our  eyes  to  the  value  of  outside 
influences  to  assist  us  in  developing  our 
own  art  resources  and  Professor  (Jreen 
has  brought  much  inspiration  to  artist 
and  layman  alike. 

It  is  to  be  deepl}'  regretted  that  any- 
one has  missed  these  lectures,  but  there 
is  a  possibility  that  he  will  give  another 
course  while  here  and  I  hope  the  at- 
tendance will  be  in  better  ])roportion  to 
their  worth. 

A  New  York  Exhibition 

Word  has  come  from  the  East  of  a 
very  successful  two  weeks'  exhibition  of 
the  work  in  oils  of  Miss  Anne  Bremer, 
at  the  Arlington  Galleries  in  New  York 
City.  Miss  Bremer  is  a  native  San  l'"ran- 
ciscan  and  former  pupil  of  Arthur 
Mathews,  afterwards  studying  in  Paris, 
The  East  has  acclaimed  her  talent  for 
many  years  and  her  home  here  is  often 
left  for  the  broader  field.  We  are  glad 
to  hear  that  she  is  adding  to  her  laurels 
but  hope  she  will  not  be  tempted  to 
desert  us  for  long. 

The  Autumn  Wild  Flower  Exhibition 

With  a  most  artistic  setting  the  Cali- 
fornia Club  introduced  a  decided  novelty 
into  their  ])rogram  of  achievements  by 
inaugurating  the  Autumn  Wild  h'lower 
Show.  Miss  Ethel  Wickes,  chairman  of 
the  art  section  was  in  charge  of  the 
week's  activities  and  her  artistic  ability 
gave  an  original  arrangement  of  the 
bright  berries  and  dry  grass,  so  slightly 
known,  which  brighten  our  woods.  Small 
lakes  reflected  lichen  covered  branches, 
while  large  panels  told  an  artistic  story 
•  if  the   habitat  of  many   grasses.  The 


show  was  a  great  ste])  in  advance  of  the 
usual  stiff'  arrangement  of  flower  shows 
and  I  hope  jiointed  a  moral  that  will  be 
adopted  by  all  managers  of  like  events. 

In  connection  with  the  showing,  Miss 
Wickes  exhibited  her  wonderful  collec- 
tion of  water-colors  of  California  Wild 
[■"lowers.  The  summer  has  made  ])os- 
sible  the  addition  of  twenty-four  new 
sketches  all  of  ecjual  beauty  to  their 
|)redecessors  which  were  re\iewed  for 
Everywoman's  readers  in  June.  ( )n  the 
closing  day  Miss  Eastwood  gave  a  talk 
on  Calirfornia  wild  flowers,  illustrated 
with  the  sketches  demonstrating  of  what 
great  value  the  studies  would  be  from 
the  educational  jioint  of  view  if  they 
were  only  available  in  some  of  our 
various  public  collections. 

In  addition  to  all  the  other  treats  the 
week  held  for  the  clul)  visitors.  Miss 
Carolyn  Augusta  Xash  arranged  approp- 
riate musical  programs  for  each  day. 
Miss  Xash  has  an  unusual  talent  for 
planning  unicpic  and  interesting  pro- 
grams, so  it  is  needless  to  say  what  an 
enjoyable  feature  this  was.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  the  club  members  have  unanim- 
ously voted  that  Miss  Wickes  preside 
over  a  similar  event  each  fall. 

-T  .t; 

THE  OLD  STORY 
Bold,  confident,  impetuous  for  the  fra^, 
Onnrvard  I  pressed — Ambition  led  the  rvay. 
Pointing  to  Honors  group' d,  and  glist'ning 
bright. 

Whose  beckoning  whispered  "Scale  the  height!" 

That's  over  non>!   I'm  traveling  Life's  decline; 
I  lean  upon  an  arm — they're  guests  of  mine — 
Contentment  one  is  called.     1  rather  guess 
You  l(norv  her  sister's  name — 'tis  Happiness. 

— Frank  Warren  Hackett. 
h  I, 

"ECO." 

(From  the  S\)dney  Triad.) 
There's  a  little  god 

Whom  rve  hold  most  dear; 
And  n>e  take  him  rvith  us, 
Alrva^s;  everywhere. 

Little  god  Ego, 

High  upon  his  throne; 
Within  each  heart  he  reigns. 

Supreme;  alone. 

— Dorothy  Hopkins. 
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The  Cantonments  Everywhere  to  Ring 
With  Good  Cheer 

IT  is  going  to  be  sucli  a  different 
Christmas  this  year  from  any  that 
we  have  ever  known  ;  and  it's  going 
to  be  such  a  different  Christmas  for  our 
new  soldiers  from  any  that  they  have 
ever  known.  When  the  city  chimes  and 
the  village  organs  peal  out  '"Hark!  the 
herald  angels  sings"  and  "Oh,  come,  all 
ye  faithful,"  nearly  everyone  of  us  will 
be  living  a  new  sorrow  and  thinking  new 
thoughts. 

"Our  country  is  at  war!"  we  will 
think ;  and  then,  "And  almost  every 
country  in  luirc)])e  is  at  war,"  and  then, 
"And  nearly  all  the  world  is  at  war — 
men  killing,  and  maiming,  and  blinding 
each  other — I)y  hundreds — and  thousands 
— and  millions." 

And  from  somewhere — the  music  or 
the  memory  of  other  Christmases,  or 
from  the  serxicc,  there  will  come  the 
words:  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
man." 

Our  thoughts  will  fall  into  a  terrible 
confusion  of  right  and  wrong.  And  then 
something  will  bring  us  the  image  of 
some  new  soldier — in  tlie  khaki  clothes 
that  have  changed  his  life — young  and 
clear-eyed,  untrained  but  eager,  his 
bridges  cut  behind  him,  irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  this  war.  W'c  will  see  him 
in  all  the  cantonments  of  \orth  and 
South  and  East  and  West.  Surely  some- 
thing will  happen  to  our  hearts,  when 
the  Christmas  message  comes  in.  this 
year  of  years. 

The  Red  Cross  will  carry  mir  Lhrist- 
mas  to  our  soldiers  and  our  sailors  at 
home  and  abroad. 

On  the  first  C  hristmas  of  the  war,  in 
some  places  on  the  front  line  of  trenches, 
hostilities  ceased  while  the  Tommies  and 
the  Fritzies  threw  gifts  to  each  other 
across  "Xo  Man's  Land"  and  sang  for 
each  other  their  licst  loved  carols — 
"Helige  Xacht"  and  "God  rest  ye,  Merry 
Gentlemen."  And  probably  the  sound  of 
the  guns,  when  they  went  back  to  them, 
was  the  most  anguishing  sound  that  has 
even  been  heard  in  this  sad  world. 

There  have  been  two  war  Christmases 
since  then  for  the  nations  of  Europe, 
this  is  the  third,  the  fourth,  all  told! 
And  the  toys  of  Xurenburg,  the  rows  of 
little  costumed  dolls  that  used  to  be 
shown  in  the  streets  of  Prague,  the  pret- 
ty images  of  "Marie-Vierge"  in  France, 
the  Rambinos  in  Italy — all  the  beautiful 
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things  with  which  children  celebrated 
Christ's  birthday,  over  there,  have  had 
to  give  way  before  great  guns  and  li(iuid 
flame  and  poisonous  gas. 

It  is  not  altogether  selfish  tiiat  great 
wells  of  thankfulness  spring  up  in  our 
hearts  that  we  have  still  in  our  country 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  new 
soldiers,  to  get  our  Christmas  love  to, 
before  they  go  across. 

And  since  we  do  have  them,  our  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  is  asking,  which  is  giving 
everyone  the  opportunity,  to  send  the 
happiest  kind  of  a  Christmas  message  to 
every  soldier  in  the  cantonments  and 
sailor  on  the  seas.  It  asks  everyone  to 
take  on  the  happiest  kind  of  a  Christmas 
job.  There  is  to  be  a  Red  Cross  Christ- 
mas Tree  in  every  cantonment,  and  every 
one  of  our  boys  is  to  have  a  Christmas 
parcel,  gaily  wra])ped,  home-like,  as  a 
little  symbol  to  show  him  how  much 
we  care. 

The  Red  Cross  has  issued  a  bulletin, 
which  may  be  had  on  application,  witli 
suggestions  and  directions  for  the  mak- 
ing of  the  parcels,  and  local  chai)ters  will 
be  prepared  to  gi\e  the  dates  on  which 
they  will  be  recpiired  for  shi])ment. 

In  stores  and  offices  and  factories  and 
churches  and  theatres  and  homes  and  set- 
tlements and  schools,  everyone  is  need- 
ed to  help  with  this  wonderful  Christmas 
job.  In  packing  and  wrapping  and  tie- 
ing  alone,  there  are,  aggregately,  days 
and  days  of  work,  and  the  parcels  must 
be  prepared  well  in  advance. 

These  gifts  we  will  all  doubtless  con- 
sider and  make  as  extra  gifts  to  our  men 
— gifts  the  most  genuine  aufl  precious, 
coming  from  special  economies  and  per- 
sonal sacrifi  ces ;  so  that  not  e\'en  the 
most  practical  and  exacting  person  could 
begrudge  them  as  slighting  relief  work, 
I)ut  seeing  them  that  ciuality  that  makes 
miracles. 

It  is  reciuestetl  that  these  parcels,  to 
be  sent  to  the  Red  Cross,  whether  made 
up  of  a  variety  of  articles  from  the  sug- 
gested list,  or  according  to  individual 
wishes,  should  not  exceed  individually 
the  amount  of  SI. 50,  but  one  might  add 
to  them  warm  knitted  woolen  socks, 
and  some  one  be  the  happier !  The 
process  of  selection  from  the  thirty  or 
forty  suggested  articles  is  a  game  so 
jolly  that  Christmas  fun  and  Christmas 


cheer  are  saved,  not  only  to  the  soldiers 
around  the  army  Christmas  tree,  but  to 
thousands  of  people  in  the  country  and 
in  the  city  who  without  this  Christmas 
job  would  be  very  lonely  and  very  sad. 

One  can  close  ones'  eyes  and  imagine 
these  merry  Christmas  workings  all  over 
the  United  States,  the  great  flutter  of 
bright  colored  wrappings,  symbols  of 
good  will,  the  great  new  relationship  of 
everybody  working  together  for  the 
same  thing — and  even  while  we  are 
imagining  it,  Tiny  Tim's  voice  seems  to 
break  in  to  say  "God  bless  us,  every 
one." 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  suggest- 
ed :  ( iames  and  sweets,  scrap-book  and 
knife,  steel  mirror  and  com])ass,  electric 
torch  and  mechanical  puzzle,  combina- 
tion knife  and  spoon,  khaki  colored  hand- 
kerchiefs and  writing  ])a])er,  tobacco  and 
pipe,  mouth  organs  and  watertight  match 
box,  dates  and  figs  and  raisins,  fruit  cake 
and  ginger  an  so  on  and  on. 

It  is  noted  on  the  bulletin  that  a  Red 
Cross  checker-board,  which  is  a  com- 
bination set  of  checker-board,  checkers, 
chess  men  and  dominoes  made  of  heavy 
cardboard  especially  for  the  Red  Cross, 
can  be  purchased  for  five  cents  a  piece 
from  Chapters  by  the  time  the  Chapters 
are  ready  to  pack  the  parcels.  Khaki 
colored  handkerchiefs.  twenty-seven 
inches  square,  suggested  for  the  con- 
tainer, and  special  writing  paper  pads 
about  seven  by  ten  inches  can  also  be 
purchased  from  Chapters. 

The  I)ulletin  suggests  that  for  wra|)- 
ping  this  dimension  of  khaki  handker- 
chief be  used  the  base  of  the  packet 
formed  by  the  writing  i)aper  pad  seven 
l)y  ten  inches.  The  handkerchief  folded 
over  will  be  tied  with  one  inch  red  rib- 
bon under  which  will  be  slipped  the 
Christmas  card.  Then  this  will  be  wrap- 
ped in  heavy,  light  brown  manila  i)aper, 
tied  securely  with  red,  green  or  gilt 
cord,  with  Christmas  labels  or  flags  as 
desired. 

Of  course  no  liquids  or  articles  packed 
in  glass  should  be  placed  in  the  package, 
nor  anything  which  would  not  keep  fresh 
from  the  time  of  packing  until  Christ- 
mas. Dried  fruits  and  other  fruit  prod- 
ucts should  be  placed  in  small  tin  or 
wooden  boxes,  one-quarter  to  one-half 
pound  size.  Hard  candy,  including  choc- 
olate, would  probably  be  safe  in  tinfoil  or 
heavy  cardboard,  but  no  soft  chocolate 

(Continued  on  page  iroenty-eighl) 
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THE  war  will  be  won  for  America  in 
the  kitchen  and  at  the  table,  by  the 
liousewives  of  tlie  nation.  More 
than  10,000,000  pledges  have  l^een  signed 
in  the  country  and  more  than  543,000  in 
California  by  women  who  thus  agree  to 
accept  membership  in  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  and  to  carry  out 
the  directions  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tor in  the  conduct  of  their  households 
insofar  as  circumstances  permit. 

All  the  blood,  all  the  heroism,  all  the 
money,  and  all  the  munitions  in  the 
world  will  not  win  this  was  unless  our 
.Allies  and  the  people  behind  them  are 
fed. 

They  will  not  be  fed,  your  sacrifice  of 
l)lood  and  money  will  be  in  vain,  we 
shall  go  hungry  and  a  great  cause  will 
be  lost  unless  you  stand  guard  each 
day  in  your  home  over  your  supply  of 
wheat,  meat,  fats,  sugar,  and  milk. 

I  he  Allies  are  our  first  line  of  de- 
fense. They  must  be  fed  and  food  will 
win  the  war.  All  Europe  is  on  rations  or 
restricted  supplies.  Only  in  America  is 
each  one  permitted  to  judge  for  himself 
the  duty  he  owes  his  country  in  food 
consumption.  Yet  the  world  depends 
upon  America  to  guard  and  provide  its 
food  supply. 

This  is  a  duty  of  necessity,  humanity 
and  honor.  As  a  free  people  we  have 
elected  to  discharge  this  duty,  not  under 
autocratic  decree  but  without  other  re- 
straint than  the  guidance  of  individual 
conscience.  On  the  success  of  this  un- 
precedented adventure  in  democracy  will 
largely  stake  the  issue  of  the  war. 

ICvery  household  should  become  a 
member  of  the  food  administration  for 
conservation,  and  sign  the  pledge  to 
carry  out  the  suggestions  that  will  be 
offered  from  "time  to  time  as  to  measures 
of  food  savings. 

Eat  Your  War  Bread  Now! 

In  the  list  of  energy  foods  you  will 
find  BREAD,  printed  in  capital  letters. 
That  means  WFIEAT  BREAD.  The 
capital  letters  mean  that  there  is  dan- 
ger of  the  supply  giving  out  and  that 
you  must  eat  sparingly  of  it. 

In  place  of  WHEAT  bread  eat  rye 
l)read,  corn  bread,  oatmeal  bread,  barley 
bread.  That's  what  the  European  nations 
are  doing  to  save  WHEAT. 

The  WHEAT  crop  everywhere  is 
short,  and  unless  we  save,  a  WHEAT 
famine  is  inevitable. 

In  a  year  133,000,000  bushels  of 
WHEAT  will  be  saved  for  our  armies 
and  our  Allies  if  every  i)erson  in  this 
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country  will  use  a  pound  less  of 
WHE.AT  fiour  a  week. 

•Make  bread  without  WHEAT 
FLOl'R.  A  mi.xture  of  WHEAT  and 
oatmeal  has  a  higher  value  as  a  growth 
food  than  \\'HEAT  bread. 

Eat  a  baked  potato  instead  of  a  slice 
of  WFIEAT  bread.  Potatoes  are  i)lenti- 
ful. 

Eat  less  cake  and  pie;  the  WHEAT 
flour  so  saved  will  keep  a  fighter  in  the 
trenches.  When  you  DO  use  WHEAT 
bread,  avoid  stale  bread  by  cutting  the 
slices  at  the  tal)le  as  needed.  Make 
puddings,  muffins  and  griddle  cakes  out 
of  stale  bread,  dried  crusts  and  scraps. 

Share  your  WHEAT  bread  with  the 
Allies. 

Germany  is  eating  "War  Bread." 

It  is  better  to  eat  our  OWX  war 
bread  XOW  than  to  eat  German  lilack 
bread  later. 

Hindenburg  Demanded  Fats 

Not  long  ago  Field  Marshal  Hinden- 
burg sent  word  to  the  German  govern- 
ment at  Berlin  that  if  his  troops  and  the 
men  and  women  who  were  making  shells 
in  the  factories  did  not  have  more  FATS 
— something  would  happen  to  Germany. 

Fats  supply  energ}.  Some  fats  arc 
also  necessary  for  growth  and  repair. 
All  fats  are  important  in  the  -upkeei^ 
of  the  body.  Hindenburg  knew  that  if 
the  German  ])eople  did  not  get  more  fats 
they  would  be  too  weak  to  fight  or 
work. 

The  fats  we  waste  would  almost  su|)- 
ply  Germany.  Avoid  waste  and  save 
them  for  ourselves  and  our  Allies. 

(ilycerine,  the  chief  substance  used  in 
making-  ex])losives,  is  made  from  fats. 
'Hiink  of  the  thousands  of  tons  of  ex- 
plosives that  have  been  made  in  the  last 
three  years  and  you  will  understand  whv 
fats  are  so  badly  needed. 

Gi\e  the  children  butter  on  their 
bread;  they  need  it.  Don't  use  it  for 
cooking.  Use  fat  drijjpings.  Trim  \our 
ovvn  meat  and  use  the  fat  to  melt  into 
drippings. 

Keep  fats  out  of  the  garbage  pail. 

Use  peanut  oil  and  cottonseed  oil  as 
substitutes  f(  ir  annual  fats  whenever 
I)ossible. 

Over  395,000  tons  would  be  saved 
in  .America  a  year  if  everyone  used  one- 


third  of  an  ounce  less  of  fals  from  meats 
a  day. 

Don't  waste  soa])  which  is  made  of 
fats. 

I'ats  which  cannot  be  used  for  cook- 
ing may  be  saved  and  later  made  into 
soap  for  household  use. 

Why  Meat  Is  So  High 

\  ou  lia\  e  wondered  why  meat  is  so 
high  that  the  cheapest  cuts  are  now  in 
the  luxury  class. 

One  chief  reason  is  tliat  the  number 
of  ])e(iple  in  this  country  has  increased 
faster  than  the  nundjcr  of  meat  annuals. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  The 
open  country  in  the  West  which  was 
formerly  used  for  grazing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep  has  been 
cut  up  into  farms,  where  crops  have  re- 
l)laced  the  animals.  Hog  cholera,  foot 
and  mouth  disease  and  other  diseases 
have  also  reduced  the  supply  and  our 
government  started  plans  to  increase  the 
live  stock  supply  just  to  feed  us  in  i)eace 
times. 

We're  at  war  now,  our  armies  need 
thousands  of  tons  of  meat.  So  do  (jur 
Allies.  Unless  we  eat  less  meat  at  home 
the  prices  will  go  still  higher,  and  our 
boys  in  the  trenches  will  be  only  half 
fed.  There  are  many  foods  available 
which  can  be  used  in  place  of  meat. 
A'ou  can  eat  fish  in  place  of  meat  and 
l)e  just  as  healthy  and  at  the  same  time 
save  money.  i'eanut  butter  and  otiier 
fats  are  just  as  nourishing  as  meat,  .Milk, 
eggs  and  cheese  will  take  the  i)lace  ol 
meat.  Wheat  bread,  drieil  white  beans, 
dried  lima  beans  ;ind  dried  peas  slioidd 
not  be  used  as  substitutes  for  meat, 
unless  used  with  milk,  cheese,  eggs  in- 
plenty  of  green  vegetables,  greens  or 
salads.  One  ounce  less  of  meat  each 
day  for  evervone  means  a  saving  of 
4,400.000  meat  animals  a  'vear.  Save 
your  ounce.  The  sacrifice  is  small,  but 
the  result  for  your  conntrv  is  large. 

Save  an  Ounce  of  Sugar 

Sugar  is  one  of  the  energy  foods  that 
we  nuist  save.  Uidess  we  gu;ird  tlie 
supply  of  sugar  the  sui)idy  will  nni  low 
and  the  i)rice  will  be  higher. 

(  )ne  ounce  of  sugar,  a  hall'  cup  of 
wheat.  Ilour,  an  ounce  of  fat  each  day; 
it's  tiiese  little  .savings  that  will  win  the 
war  and  the  little  things  we  f;iil  to  do 
will  lose  or  prolong. 

One  million,  one  hundred  and  eightv- 
five  thousand  tons  of  sugar  will  be  saved 
the  first  year  if  each  of  us  uses  one 
ounce  less  each  day.  This  will  keej) 
sugar  i)lentifid  and  cheap.    (ii\e  the  chil- 
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ilren  syiuj),  honc}',  molasses  or  preserves 
instead  of  so  much  candy.  Cut  down  on 
the  amount  of  sugar  in  your  cofTee  and 
tea  and  don't  leave  any  in  the  bottom  of 
your  cup.  Use  sugar  in  putting  up  pre- 
serves, because  by  eating  preserves  we 
save  tats.  If  you  eat  sugar  to  furnish 
energy  and  not  to  tickle  the  palate,  you 
won't  have  any  troul^le  saving  your 
ounce  a  day.  W  e  shall  need  all  the 
energy  available  f<>r  the  big  task  oi  win- 
ning this  war. 

Our  Milk  Supply  Is  Short 
War  conditions  have  made  a  shortage 
in  the  milk  supply.  In  planting  crops 
for  food  for  ourselves  and  our  Allies  we 
have  overlooked  providing  feed  for  the 
cows  this  winter.  Feed  is  high  now  and 
probably  will  be  higher — so  high  already 
that  thousands  of  milk  cows  ha\e  been 
killed  for  meat.  Our  babies  and  growing 
cliildrcn  must  have  milk  to  be  strong 
and  healthy.  For  their  sakes  we  cannot 
afford  tf)  waste  a  drop.  A  quart  of  milk 
gives  as  much  energy  as  eleven  ounces 
of  steak  or  eggs.  Skim  milk  is  as 
rich  in  protein  and  mineral  matter  as 
whole  milk,  only  the  fat  is  lacking.  Drink 
skim  milk  and  use  it  in  cooking.  Give 
the  children  whole  milk,  or  skim  milk 
plus  plenty  of  butter.  Sour  milk  can  be 
used  for  making  cottage  cheese  and  for 
cooking. 

Wheat  is  a  Patriot 
Too  many  of  us  think  that  patriotism 
consists  entirely  of  waving  flags,  cheer- 
ing the  troops  and  singing  the  national 
anthem — that  is,  those  of  us  who  cannot 
go  to  the  front.  Patriotism  is  something 
more.  Vou  are  a  red-blooded  patriot 
when  you  observe  the  message  between 
these  covers  and  do  your  part  in  the 
nation-wide  campaign  for  food  saving. 

"Patriotism,"  declares  our  President, 
"consists  in  some  verj'  practical  things — 


practical  in  that  they  belong  to  the  life 
of  every  day,  that  they  wear  no  extra- 
ordinary distinction  about  them,  that 
they  are  connected  with  commonplace 
duty. 

"The  way  to  be  patriotic  in  .\merica 
is  not  only  to  love  America,  but  to  love 
the  duty  that  lies  nearest  to  our  hand, 
and  know  that  in  ])erforming  it  we  are 
serving  our  country." 

SCHOOL  YOUNCUNS 
(From  the  Buffalo  Evening  Netvs.) 
I  hope  some  day  thai  feller  Pan 

Will  come  along  an  fetch  m\f  pen 
With  music  magic,  so's  't  I  can 

Jist  catch  the  lilt  of  it,  an  then 
Sing  of  children,  bad  an  good, 
Rompin'  through  the  na^borhood, 
Runmn  ,  funnin,  to'rd  the  bell 
Callin  'em  to  read  an  spell. 
With  the  sun  an  skies  above  'em 
Smilin'  on  hull  parcel  of  'em. 

I  rvant  the  knack  to  set  to  rh'^me 

The  beauty  of  Life's  golden  June, 
The  harmony  an'  silver  chime 

Of  youngsters  laughin  all  in  tunc. 
Knack        rhymin   somethin  sweet 
As  their  chatter  on  the  street — 
Somethin'  hullsomelike  that  spells 
To'whead  boys  an    primpin    geh — 
Hair  in  braids  an   frocks  of  gingham 
Give  me  songs  an'  rhymes  to  sing  'em! 

An  let  their  simple  music  ring 

Within  my  ears  a  sjveet  refrain. 
Till  night  an  rest  an'  shadows  bring 

The  children  home  from  school  again; 
Then  I  Tvant  old  Pan  to  fetch 
Jist  the  softest  k'nd  of  tetch 
To  my  pen,  so  Heaven  may 
Understand  me  when  I  say: 
"Cod  perlect  an   watch  an   love  'em — 
Bless  hull  k't  ori'  bilin'  of  'em!" 

—John  D.  Wells. 


Then  There  Was  Another 

Once  a  gentleman  who  had  married 
his  cook  was  giving  a  dinner  party,  and 
between  the  courses  the  gt)od  lady  sat 
with  her  hands  spread  on  the  tablecloth. 

Suddenly  the  buzz  of  conversation 
ceased,  and  in  the  silence  that  followed 
a  young  man  on  the  right  of  his  hostess 
said,  ])leasantly : 

".\wful  pause!" 

"Yes,  they  may  be,"  said  the  old-time 
cook,  with  heightened  color;  "and  yours 
would  be  like  them  if  you  had  done  half 
mv  work." 

k      >  h 
A  Silver  Mine 

Herbert  Hoover  tells  a  story  of  a 
young  man  who  was  busy  cultivating  a 
vegetable  garden  of  his  own.  He  had 
been  digging  for  about  an  hour  when  his 
spade  turned  up  a  quarter.  Ten  minutes 
later  he  found  another  (|uarter.  Then 
he  found  a  dime.  Then  he  found  a  c|uar- 
ter. 

"r»y  gosh,"  he  said.  "Tve  struck  a  sil- 
ver mine,"  and.  straightening  up,  he  felt 
.something  cold  slide  down  his  leg.  An- 
other cjuarter  lay  at  his  feet.  He  grasped 
the  truth  :  there  was  a  hole  in  his  pocket. 
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tliis  haven  for  Koreans  on  the  command- 
ing- elevation  of  Punchbowl,  a  crater 
uhicli  rises  within  a  few  blocks  of  the 
business  section  of  Honolulu. 

The  women  of  Hawaii  figure  con- 
spicuously in  varied  activities.  They  are 
paramount  in  the  preservation  of  his- 
torical lore.  The  Cousins  Society,  made 
up  of  those  who  trace  their  direct  an- 
cestry back  to  the  sturdy  band  of  pion- 
eers, from  Xew  England,  is  a  factor  in 
the  life  of  the  islands.  Within  less  than 
one  year,  this  organization  assisted  in 
the  completion  of  a  magnificent  Me- 
morial building,  that  is  a  credit  to  mod- 
ern Honolulu. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution can  date  the  beginning  of  their 
active  work  in  the  islands  for  almost  a 
half-century.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
a  semi-historical  organization,  composed 
e.xclusively  of  women  of  Hawaiian  birth, 
known  as  the  Daughters  of  Hawaii. 
Upon  more  than  oen  occasion,  have  the 
loyal  members  of  this  society  assisted  in 
a  numlier  of  mo\-ements  having  to  di> 
witli  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  much 
of  the  credit  for  the  beauty  and  charm 
easily  noted  ])y  the  visitor  to  Honolulu, 
is  due  solely  to  the  earnest  and  constant 
endeavor  of  the  energetic  women  en- 
rolled under  the  banner  of  the  Out-door 
Circle.  Its  membership,  comprising 
women  from  every  walk  in  life,  have 
carried  on  a  relentless  fight  for  a  "city 
beautiful."  Its  agitation  against  the  bill- 
board is  wet  waged  with  determination. 
Highways  leading  to  the  host  of  at- 
tractions near  Honolulu  have  been  glori- 
fied with  brilliantly  colored  avenues  of 
tropical  fiovvering  plant  life.  Honolulu 
streets  today  call  forth  unstinted  praise 
from  the  tourist,  while  the  untiring 
women  of  the  Out-door  Circle  never 
waver  in  the  principle  first  followed  a 
decade  ago. 

In  the  realm  of  sports  and  recreation 
the  women  have  become  well  established. 
The  Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  Out- 
rigger Canoe  Club,  now  ideally  situated 
on  the  famous  "P)each  at  \\'aikiki,"  was 
the  beginning  and  incentive  for  the 
formation  of  organizations  of  similar  na- 
ture. Swimming,  surfing  and  canoeing- 
are  the  principal  pastimes.  Honolulu 
also  is  the  home  of  se\  cral  girls'  ath- 
letic clubs,  a  few  of  which  ha\e  nicel}' 
a]ipointed  club  ])remises,  either  at  the 
l)each  or  more  centrally  located  at  Hono- 
lulu harbor. 

In  the  care  and  welfare  of  the  chil- 


dren women  of  Hawaii  have  been  fore- 
most. A  l)aby  Welfare  Station  is  now 
conducted  at  Honolulu  in  connection 
with  the  multitude  of  duties  falling  to 
•the  Palama  Settlement.  In  beautiful 
Manoa  valley,  one  of  Honolulu's  charm- 
ing suburbs,  is  located  the  Castle  Home 
for  Children.  To  best  serve  a  class  to 
which  its  energies  are  bent,  the  Kaiulani 
Home  for  Girls  is  doing  a  grand  work 
in  the  congested  districts  of  the  city. 
Thought  and  consideration  for  the  future 
of  oft'springs  of  leprous  parents  was 
the  fundamental  principle  that  entered 
into  the  foundation  of  Kapiolani  Home 
for  Girls. 

Recently  completed  and  commanding" 
one  of  the  finest  views  of  the  city  of 
Honolulu,  loyal  women  have  establishetl 
the  King's  Daughters'  Home.  This  in- 
stitution harbors  the  aged,  infirm  and 
destitute  of  all  races. 

Its  objective  to  bring  nature  to  the 
host  of  children,  compelled  to  live  in 
congested  districts  of  Honolulu,  has 
made  for  the  success  of  Pa  Ola  1  )ay 
Camp. 

It  woulfl  re(|uire  much  space  to  rapidlv 
sketch  the  activities  of  the  Young  Wo- 
men's Christian  Association  which  at 
Honolulu  has  a  membership  totalling 
more  than  1000  young  women,  and  em- 
phasizes the  physical  as  well  as  educa- 
tional phase  of  its  endeavors.  Its  corps 
of  secretaries  conduct  a  travelers'  aid 
bureau.  A  splendid  cafeteria  is  con- 
ducted on  the  Association  premises. 


DECEMBER,  1917 

NOT  VERY  SATISFACTORY 

Report  comes  from  Pekiu  that  the 
Chinese  government  and  peo]ilc  are  not 
altogether  pleased  with  the  agreement 
recently  drawn  up  and  signed  between 
the  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  This  agreement,  contend  the 
Chinese  oft'icials,  deals  principally  with 
Chinese  afi'airs,  and  the  burden  of  their 
objection  lies  in  tlie  fact  that  China  was 
not  consulted  in  the  matter.  While  the 
Chinese  officials  admit  there  is  much  in 
this  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  that  makes 
for  the  protection  of  their  country  and 
a  proper  recognition  of  China's  right  to 
conduct  her  affairs  without  the  interfer- 
ence of  other  nations,  still  the  Chinese 
contend  that  they  should  have  been  con- 
sulted in  the  matter.  A  good  manv  of 
the  leading  Chinese  merchants  of  .San 
Francisco  seem  to  be  of  the  impression 
that  Japan  has  "i)ut  one  over"  on  the 
United  States,  and  they  cite  as  proofs  for 
their  reaching  such  a  conclusion,  that 
Japan  gets  all  the  benefits  arising  from 
the  agreement. 

I  On  December  18,  1917  | 

I  VOTE  TO  RETAIN  j 

I  Charles  M.  | 

|Fickert| 
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Women  to 


II  the  War 


(Iren  synip,  lioney.  molasses  or  preserves 
instead  of  so  much  candy.  Cut  down  on 
the  amount  of  sui^ar  in  your  coffee  and 
tea  and  don't  leave  any  in  the  bottom  of 
your  cup.  Use  sug^ar  in  puttins^  up  pre- 
serves, because  by  eating  preserves  we 
save  fats.  If  you  eat  sugar  to  furnish 
energy  and  not  to  tickle  the  palate,  you 
won't  have  any  trouble  saving  your 
ounce  a  day.  W  e  shall  need  all  the 
energy  availal)]e  for  tlie  big  task  o\  win- 
ning tliis  war. 

Our  Milk  Supply  Is  Short 
W  ar  conditions  have  made  a  shortage 
in  the  milk  sui)ply.  In  planting  crops 
for  food  for  ourselves  and  our  .Allies  we 
have  overlooked  providing  feed  for  the 
cows  this  winter.  Feed  is  high  now  and 
probably  will  be  higher — so  high  already 
that  thousands  of  milk  cows  have  been 
killed  for  meat.  Our  babies  and  growling 
children  must  have  milk  to  be  strong 
and  healthy.  For  their  sakes  we  cannot 
afford  to  waste  a  drop.  .\  (|uart  of  milk 
gives  as  much  energy  as  eleven  ounces 
of  steak  or  8j/>  eggs.  Skim  milk  is  as 
rich  in  protein  and  mineral  matter  as 
whole  milk,  only  the  fat  is  lacking.  Drink 
skim  milk  and  use  it  in  cooking.  Give 
the  children  whole  milk,  or  skim  milk 
plus  ])lenty  of  butter.  Sour  milk  can  be 
used  for  making  cottage  cheese  and  for 
cooking. 

Wheat  is  a  Patriot 

Too  many  of  us  think  that  ])atriotism 
consists  entirely  of  waving  flags,  cheer- 
ing the  troops  and  singing  the  national 
anthem — that  is,  those  of  us  who  cannot 
go  to  the  front.  Patriotism  is  something 
more.  You  are  a  red-bloodgd  patriot 
when  you  observe  the  message  between 
these  covers  and  do  your  part  in  the 
nation-wide  campaign  for  food  saving. 

"Patriotism."  declares  our  President, 
"consists  in  some  very  practical  things — 


l)ractical  in  tiiat  they  belong  tu  the  life 
of  every  day,  tiiat  they  wear  no  extra- 
ordinary distinction  about  them,  that 
they  are  connected  with  commonplace 
duty. 

"The  way  to  be  patriotic  in  America 
is  not  only  to  love  America,  but  to  love 
the  duty  that  lies  nearest  to  our  hand, 
and  know  that  in  performing  it  we  are 
serving  our  country." 

SCHOOL  YOUNCUNS 
(From  the  Buffalo  Evening  Net>s.) 
I  hope  some  day  that  feller  Pan 

Will  come  along  an  fetch  my  pen 
With  music  magic,  so's  't  I  can 

Jist  catch  the  lilt  of  it,  an  then 
Sing  of  children,  had  an  good, 
Rompin    through  the  nayhorhood, 
Runnin,  funnin,  to'rd  the  bell 
Callin  'em  to  read  an  spell. 
With  the  sun  an  slfies  above  'em 
Smilin   on  hull  parcel  of  'em. 

I  TPant  the  knack  to  set  to  rhyme 

The  beauty  of  Life's  golden  June, 
The  harmony  an   silver  chime 

Of  youngsters  laughin   all  in  tune. 
Knack  for  rhymin   somethin  snieel 
As  their  chatter  on  the  street — 
Somethin'  hullsomelike  thai  spells 
Toivhead  hoys  an    primpin    geh — 
Hair  in  braids  an'  frocks  of  gingham 
Give  me  songs  an'  rhymes  to  sing  'em! 

An  let  their  simple  music  ring 

Within  my  ears  a  sweet  refrain. 
Till  night  an  rest  in  shadows  bring 

The  children  home  from  school  again; 
Then  I  want  old  Pan  to  fetch 
Jist  the  softest  k^nd  of  tetch 
To  my  pen,  so  Heaven  may 
Understand  me  when  I  say: 
"Cod  pertect  an    watch  an'  love  'em — 
Bless  hull  kit  an'  bilin   of  'em!" 

—John  D.  Wells. 


Then  There  Was  Another 

Once  a  gentleman  who  liad  married 
his  cook  was  giving  a  dinner  party,  and 
between  the  courses  the  good  lady  sat 
with  her  hands  spread  on  the  tablecloth. 

Suddenly  the  buzz  of  conversation 
ceased,  and  in  the  silence  that  followed 
a  young  man  on  the  right  of  his  hostess 
said,  pleasantly: 

".Awful  pause !" 

"Yes,  they  may  be,"  said  the  old-time 
cook,  with  heightened  color ;  "and  yours 
would  be  like  them  if  yon  had  done  half 
mv  work." 

A  Silver 

Herbert  Hoover  tells  a  story  o^  a 
young  man  who  was  busy  cultivating  a 
vegetable  garden  of  his  own.  He  had 
been  digging  for  about  an  hour  when  his 
spade  turned  up  a  quarter.  Ten  minutes 
later  he  found  another  (juarter.  Then 
he  found  a  dime.  Then  he  found  a  cpiar- 
ter. 

"liy  gosh,"  he  said.  "I've  struck  a  sil- 
ver mine."  and,  straightening  up,  he  felt 
something  cold  slide  down  his  leg.  An- 
other ([uarter  lay  at  his  feet.  He  grasped 
the  truth  :  there  was  a  hole  in  his  ]iocket. 
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DECEMBER,  1917 


Women  olf  ::£ix>.  ^\/aii 

(Continued  from  page  thirteen) 


tliis  haven  for  Koreans  on  the  comniand- 
iny-  elevation  of  Punchbowl,  a  crater 
which  rises  within  a  few  blocks  of  the 
l)usiness  section  of  Ilonolniu. 

The  women  of  Hawaii  figure  ct)n- 
spicuously  in  \arie(l  activities.  They  are 
paramount  in  the  preservation  of  his- 
torical lore.  The  Cousins  Society,  made 
up  of  tliose  who  trace  their  direct  an- 
cestry back  to  the  sturdy  band  of  pion- 
eers, from  Xew  England,  is  a  factor  in 
the  life  of  the  islands.  Within  less  than 
one  year,  this  cirganization  assisted  in 
the  completion  of  a  magnificent  Me- 
morial building,  that  is  a  credit  to  mod- 
ern Honolulu. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution can  date  the  beginning  of  their 
active  work  in  the  islands  for  almost  a 
half-century.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
a  semi-historical  organization,  composed 
exclusively  of  women  of  Hawaiian  birth, 
known  as  the  Daughters  of  Hawaii. 
Upon  more  than  oen  occasion,  have  the 
loyal  members  of  this  society  assisted  in 
a  number  of  mo\-ements  having  to  do 
with  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

It  cannot  be  (|uestioned  that  much 
of  the  credit  for  the  beauty  and  charm 
easily  noted  by  the  visitor  to  Honolulu, 
is  due  solely  to  the  earnest  and  constant 
endeavor  of  the  energetic  women  en- 
rolled under  the  banner  of  the  Out-door 
Circle.  Its  membership,  comprising 
women  from  every  walk  in  life,  have 
carried  on  a  relentless  fight  for  a  "city 
beautiful."  Its  agitation  against  the  bill- 
board is  -yet  waged  with  determination. 
Highways  leading  to  the  host  of  at- 
tractions near  Honolulu  have  been  glori- 
fied with  brilliantly  colored  avenues  of 
tropical  fiovvcring  plant  life.  Honolulu 
streets  today  call  forth  unstinted  praise 
from  the  tourist,  while  the  untiring 
women  of  the  Out-door  Circle  never 
waver  in  the  ])rinciple  first  followed  a 
decade  ago. 

In  the  realm  of  sports  and  recreation 
the  women  have  become  well  established. 
The  Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  Out- 
rigger Canoe  Club,  now  ideally  situated 
on  the  famous  "Beach  at  Waikiki,"  was 
the  beginning  and  incentive  for  the 
formation  of  organizations  of  similar  na- 
ture. Swimming,  surfing  and  canoeing 
are  the  princi])al  jjastimcs.  Honolulu 
also  is  the  home  of  several  girls'  ath- 
letic clubs,  a  few  of  which  have  nicely 
appointed  club  |)remises,  either  at  the 
beach  or  more  centrally  located  at  Hono- 
lulu harbor. 

In  the  care  and  welfare  of  the  chil- 


dren women  of  Hawaii  have  been  fore- 
most. A  i'aby  Welfare  Station  is  now 
conducted  at  Honolulu  in  connection 
with  the  multitude  of  duties  falling  to 
•the  Palama  Settlement.  In  beautiful 
Alanoa  valley,  one  of  Honolulu's  charm- 
ing suburbs,  is  located  the  Castle  Home 
for  Children.  To  best  serve  a  class  to 
which  its  energies  are  bent,  the  Kaiulani 
Home  for  Girls  is  doing  a  grand  work 
in  the  congested  districts  of  the  city. 
Thought  and  consideration  for  the  future 
of  ofYsprings  of  leprous  parents  was 
the  fundamental  principle  that  entered 
into  the  foundation  of  Kapiolani  Home 
for  Girls. 

Recently  completed  and  commanding 
one  of  the  finest  views  of  the  city  of 
Honolulu,  loyal  women  have  established 
the  King's  Daughters'  Home.  This  in- 
stitution harbors  the  aged,  infirm  and 
destitute  of  all  races. 

Its  objective  to  bring  nature  to  the 
host  of  children,  compelled  to  live  in 
congested  districts  of  Honolulu,  has 
made  for  the  success  of  i'a  Ola  Day 
Camp. 

It  would  recpiire  much  space  to  rajiidly 
sketch  the  acti\ities  of  the  Young  Wo- 
men's Christian  Association  which  at 
Honolulu  has  a  membership  totalling 
more  than  1000  young  women,  and  em- 
phasizes the  physical  as  well  as  educa- 
tional phase  of  its  endeavors.  Its  ct^rps 
of  secretaries  conduct  a  travelers"  aid 
bureau.  A  splendid  cafeteria  is  con- 
ducterl  on  the  Association  premises. 


NOT  VERY  SATISFACTORY 

Report  comes  from  I'ekiu  lliat  the 
Chinese  government  and  peoi)K'  are  not 
altogether  pleased  with  the  agreement 
recently  drawn  up  and  signed  between 
the  governments  of  the  Cnited  States 
and  Ja])an.  This  agreement,  contend  ihe 
Chinese  officials,  deals  ])rinci]ially  with 
Chinese  affairs,  and  the  burden  of  their 
objection  lies  in  tlic  fact  that  China  was 
not  consulted  in  the  matter.  While  the 
Chinese  oft'icials  admit  tliere  is  much  in 
this  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  that  makes 
for  the  protection  of  their  country  and 
a  proper  recognition  of  China's  right  to 
conduct  her  affairs  without  the  interfer- 
ence of  other  nations,  still  the  Chinese 
contend  that  they  should  have  been  con- 
sulted in  the  matter.  A  good  manv  of 
the  leading  Chinese  merchants  of  .^an 
Francisco  seem  to  be  of  the  impression 
that  Japan  has  ■'])ut  one  over"  on  the 
Cnited  States,  and  they  cite  as  proofs  for 
their  reaching  such  a  conclusion,  that 
Japan  gets  all  the  benefits  arising  from 
the  agreement. 
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OUR  RED  CROSS  IS  GOING  TO 
KEEP  CHRISTMAS 

(Continued  from  page  iTDcnly-j our ) 
(ir    aiiythinj;    that    could    possibly  l)c 
cruslied.  should  l)c  used,  as  the  remain- 
ing- contents  might  be  spoiled. 

It  is  suggested  that  several  dainties 
packed  in  oblong  tin  boxes  holding  each 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  would  j^rovide  a 
better  variety  for  a  packet  than  a  larger 
quantity  of  a  single  confection. 

Not  very  long  ago,  l)ut  before  we  too, 
Avere  in  the  war,  a  grouj)  of  workers  took 
surprise  bag.s — La  Fayette  kits  we  used 
to  call  them,  to  the  convalescent  soldiers 
in  a  French  Convent  hospital.  The  men 
there,  in  the  ward  that  had  been  the  con- 
vent chapel,  had  been  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  the  Somme.  They  were  the  men 
who  had  been  fighting  on  in  the  mud 
and  the  horror  and  the  crushing  ruin  and 
common  death.  And  do  you  know,  it 
was  all  together  l)y  some  common  in- 
stinct— not  because  they  watched  eacli 
other,  or  planned  to  do  it,  that  each  man 
there,  on  finding  the  tiny  American  flag, 
that  each  bag  contained,  fastened  it  (to 
the  tack  that  held  his  hospital  chart) 
above  his  bed. 

In  a  little  while  another  man  came  in, 
a  soldier  who  was  newly  blind.  His 
hands  had  iiot  yet  learned  to  see.  They 
grouped  awkwardly  in  the  bag  given 
him.  \\'hen  his  fingers  closed  on  the  lit- 
tle flag,  he  held  it  uj)  and  asked,  in 
F>ench,  if  it  were  the  dra])eau  .\mericain. 
And  when  he  was  told  that  it  was.  he, 
who  could  not  see  the  others,  found  his 
way  to  his  bed  and  felt  above  it  for  the 
tack,  anl  fastened  there  our  flag. 

1  do  not  think  that  one  of  these  bags 
have  ever  been  given  to  a  French  soldier 
which  did  not  evoke  something  tender 
or  beautiful  or  joyous:  and  the  soldiers 
very  often  suggested  that  they  were  like 
Xoel — French  Christmas.  Our  .Ameri- 
can Christmas,  in  our  .-Xmerican  canton- 
ments, where  so  many  new,  young  sol- 
diers are  going  to  be  homesick,  we  have 
this  chance  to  make  a  personal  gift:  a 
gift  that  will  be  like  saying  very  tender- 
ly:  "May  God  bless  you,  and  bring  you 
safe  home  to  your  loved  ones."  .\nd 
probably  around  the  Red  Cross  Christ- 
mas trees — symbols  of  peace  on  earth, 
goodwill  to  men,  they  will  sing  carols — 
carols  that  the  boys  already  in  France 
may  fancy  they  can  hear  above  the 
thundering  roar  of  cannon. 

4* 

That  Depends 

"I  see  they  are  now  manufacturing 
asbetsos  shingles  which  will  not  burn," 
said  the  teacher. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  their  not 
burning."  said  the  boy,  reflectively.  "I 


guess  it  will  depend  how  they  are  usetl." 

The  Red  Cross  chapters  have  been 
asked  to  prepare  a  Christmas  cheer  pack- 
age for  every  soldier  and  sailor.  What 
they  are  doing  that  strikes  me  even 
more  delightful  are  the  Red  Cross  Christ- 
mas trees.  It  has  been  proposed  that  in 
front  of  the  Red  Cross  warehouses,  Na- 
tional Guard  camps  and  National  Army 
cantonments,  the  Red  Cross  will  erect  a 
Christmas  tree.  The  decorations  are  to 
be  planned  by  local  artists.  The  only 
thing  that  has  l)een  suggested  from  Na- 
tional Headquarters  is  that  the  trees 
should  be  surmounted  by  a  red  cross. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  important 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  community 
Christmas  tree  movement  that  has  yet 
come  to  pass.  In  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  twenty  or  thirty  cities  have  un- 
dertaken to  have  festivals  aroiuid  a  light- 
ed Christmas  tree  provided  by  the  city. 
These  new  Christmas  trees  in  the  armv 


towns  should  suggest  the  community- 
tree  idea  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  men. 

4*  4* 
Some  Excuse 

Johnny  was  a  typical  boy.  and  full 
of  excuses  for  any  wrongdoing.  One 
day  he  whistled  aloud  in  school  and  his 
teacher  asked  how  he  happened  to  do  it. 

Johnny  said:  "I — I — didn't  mean  to. 
I  had  a  little  air  in  my  mouth  and  I 
wanted  to  push  it  out;  I  didn't  know  it 
was  going  to  make  a  noise." 

4^     4*  4* 

Disheartened 

"And  why  did  you  reform  and  become 
a  poor  but  honest  mechanic,  when  you 
were  the  most  skilled  safe-opener  in  the 
world?"  we  asked  the  former  cracksman. 

"I  tried  to  o])en  a  window  in  a  rail- 
road coach  one  day,"  was  the  rei)ly,  "and 
mv  failure  took  all  the  heart  out  of  me." 
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OUR  KIDDIES'  CORNER 

(Continued  from  page  lwenl])-one ) 
"to   have   marbles,   like   those   in  youv 
crown !" 

The  King  of  Fairies  shook  with 
laughter.  "All  boys  are  alike."  he  said, 
"human  1)0}S,  fairy  boys,  and  o\cn  doll 
boys;  they  want  to  fight  and  play  mar- 
bles. As  for  those  vases,  I  will  see  that 
they  find  their  way  to  Teashop  Town. 
Thev  must  be  weary  of  being  idle  so 
many  hundred  }ears.  Your  uncle  will 
no  (U)ubt  purchase  them.  Ping  Pong 
was  sold  to  a  naughty  child,  so  you 
cannot  fight  him.  and  anyway,  he  is 
broken  in  pieces  already.  As  for  the 
marbles,  just  help  yourself  to  the  jewels 
in  my  crown." 

\\  ee  Ling  eagerl}-  commenced  digging 
out  the  marbles ;  fiinall}'  one  came  out. 
then  another,  and  another,  .^oon  he  had 
nearly  all.  ^ly  I  but  the  other  doll  boys 
would  be  jealous.  He  stuffed  them  in 
his  pockets,  but  they  were  dreadfully 
heavy,  and  he  fell  off  the  crown  and 
bumped  his  head,  and  woke  uj)  in  the 
doorway  of  his  uncle's  sho]),  clinging 
fast  to  the  rul^y  red  marbles  that  Ping 
Pong  had  tried  to  get  away  from  him. 

Wee  Ling's  uncle  came  to  the  door 
and  found  his  little  nephew  cr\  ing.  Wee 
Ling  told  him  all  about  his  trouble  with 
Ping   Pong.     The  uncle  was  very  I'ond 
of  his   little  ne])hew.   and  took   him  in 
the  shop  to  show  him  some  new  \'ases 
he   had    just    received    from    a  foreign 
country.    \\'ee  Ling  stared  in  suri)rise : 
then  he  remembered,  they  were  the  same 
vases   he   had   seen   in   fairy-land!  He 
went  over  to  touch  one  of  the  \'ases. 
to  see  if  it  was  real,  and  as  he  did  so, 
a   little   door  in   the   vase   opened  and 
Wee  Ling  called  to  his  uncle  to  come 
and  see.    Imagine  what  the  contents  of 
that  little  compartment  in  the  vase  was! 
Why,  a  box  in  the  shape  of  a  gold  crown, 
set  with  brilliant  stones  and  the  contents 
ol   it   were  a  great  many  ruby  red  and 
blue  and  white  marbles.    An  inscri])tion 
in  the  compartment  read:  "I'or  the  first 
little  boy  who  shall  find  me."    We  Ling 
did  ncjt  say  anything,  but  he  remembered 
that  it  lotjked  like  the  King  of  h'airies' 
crown.     .\nd   Wee   Ling's  uncle  said  to 
him:  "Well,  my  little  nei)hevv,  it  looks 
as  if  the  gift  is  meant  for  you,  so  take 
it,   and    play   marbles   until    your  heart 
is  content.    I'.ut  don't  play  m;irl)les  with 
big,  naughty  boys." 
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A  NEW  NOTE  IN 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  BALLS 

The  ball  which  was  .liiven  on  the  ''th 
of  Xovember  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  car- 
ried with  it  a  new  and  charminj?  note. 
In  fact,  it  carried  two.  [-"irst.  the  hall 
\\a.^  jjiven  by  the  youny  girl.s  of  the 
various  educational  institutes  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  colleges  around  the 
bay,  to  the  oificers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Second,  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  officers  were  invited.  They  came, 
danced  and  were  hai)])y.  The  thought 
hack  of  the  inxitatii ins  was  a  hapi)\  one, 
and  originated  with  the  ladies  who  man- 
aged the  ball,  and  who  very  justly  con- 
cluded that  the  officers"  families — who 
were  giving  up  the  dearest  treasures  in 
life — should  not  be  forgotten  where 
pleasure  held  sway. 

The  ladies  resjjonsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  ball,  its  success,  and  the 
thoughts  out  vi  which  it  grew,  were: 
Mrs.  .\.  W.  Scott.  Mrs.  !•:.  1).  Donovan. 
Mrs.  I.  1^.  nirmingham.  The  hostesses 
were  Mrs.  .Arthur  Murrax.  wife  of  (len- 
eral  Murray  of  the  W  estern  l)e])artment 
of  the  United  States  .\rmy.  and  Mrs. 
R.  L.  Russell,  wife  of  the  Commandant 
of  the  Twelfth  District.  I'nited  States 
X'avy.  .\  large  number  of  ladies  from 
the  .Army,  Xav} ,  and  society  assisted  in 
making  "the  young  girls'  ball"  a  tre- 
mendous success. 

The  Fairmont  Hotel,  witli  all  its  (piiet 
eleg-ance,  never  looked  so  like  a  fairv 
l)alace  before,  the  military  decorations 
giving  tone  and  color,  the  Xavy  band 
filling  the  immense,  castle-like  structure 
with  entrancing  music;  the  hundreds  of 
subdued  golden  lights,  casting  a  soft 
glow  t)ver  t'le  loveliest  crowd  of  buds 
ever  brou*  it  together  in  any  asseml)lv 
on  eartl  And  then,  the  officers — hand- 
some, jung — mostly  very  young — and 
ho\.  ihey  danced!  It  was  a  night  and  a 
picture  which  will  never  vanish  from  the 
mind  of  anv  one  who  attended  that  ball 


and  witnessed  youth  and  beauty  meet — 
one  thou.sand  of  them  at  least,  swaying 
to  the  heart  music  of  life's  young  dream. 
The  older  officers  danced,  too — danced 
beautifully  and  enjoyed  it. 

4,  .1, 

Ti.  fy 

Every  nine  out  of  ten  jjersons  that  yt)U 
meet  these  days  is  suffering  from  a  cold 
in  the  head  and  a  majority  of  these 
people  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  cure  for  this  trouble  and  that 
relief  only  can  be  obtained  when  the  cold 
has  run  its  allotted  course.  It  might  be 
of  interest  to  them  to  know  that  thou- 
sands of  cures  are  speedily  being  effected 
by  the  use  of  the  Steven's  Xebulizers, 
together  with  the  lialsam  Pocket  Vapor- 
izers, which  are  small  devices  by  which 
pine  balsam  in  the  form  of  liquified  air 
is  introduced  into  the  air  passages  of 
the  nostrils. 


MAKE 
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THOL'SAXDS  of  .Xmerica's  wealthy 
men  and  women  are  now  seeing 
the  Orient.  They  all  return  de- 
lighted. Honolulu,  they  proclaim  a  ver- 
itable "Paradise,"  Ja])an  they  say  is  most 
interesting  with  its  quaint  people  and 
beautiful  scenery,  China  they  pronounce 
just  wonderful  and  then  tell  you  that  if 
you  want  to  see  what  .\merican  achieve- 
ment can  accomplish — visit  the  Phil- 
i])pines. 

Just  at  the  present  time  the  eyes  of 
the  world's  statesmen  and  financiers  are 
turned  to  the  great  changes  which  are 
taking  place  in  the  Far  East.  The  Rus- 
sia revolt  against  the  Czar  will  mean 
that  perhaps  Siberia  may  become  an 
independent  country  or  at  least  obtain 
self  government  as  one  of  the  states  of 
the  new  Russian  republic.  jMongolia, 
which  has  become  a  protectorate  of  Rus- 
sia, will  again  become  a  part  of  China, 
that  is  if  China  is  able  to  establish  'i 
strong  central  government.  In  Japan, 
there  is  more  prosjjerity  than  at  any 
])re\ious  time  in  the  history  of  the  Isl- 
and Empire  and  Japan  is  reaching  out  to 
control  the  trade  of  the  entire  East.  In 
the  Philippines,  the  natives  have  ob- 
tained self  government  and  are  handling 
the  afifairs  of  the  archipelago  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner.  It  is  only  some 
twenty  }ears  or  so  since  Dewey  cap- 
tured ^Manila,  but  in  that  short  time 
wonders  ha\  e  been  accomplished  b}'  the 
able  and  conscientious  officials  whom 
Washington  sent  to  the  islands  to  take 
care  of  things  and  manage  the  different 
departments  of  the  insular  service. 

Of  course  we  have  all  heard  what  an 
unhealthy  place  Manila  is  and  we  accept 
the  stories  told  about  the  place  as  cor- 
rect. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
Manila  is  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in 
the  world  and  a  comparison  of  the  mor- 
tality figures  of  Manila  with  those  of 
any  large  city  of  its  size  in  the  wtjrld 
will  ]M-ove  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

Manila's  health  officials  admit  that 
there  was  a  time  when  Manila  did  de- 
serve the  bad  rejiutation  which  she  ac- 
quired, but  that  time  has  long  since 
])assed.  W  hen  the  .\merican  army  offi- 
cials took  charge  of  Manila,  after  the 
occui)ation  in  .August,  18*^8,  the  first 
thing  they  did  was  to  ])oIicc  u])  the 
l)Iace  and  they  did  this  in  a  thoroughly 
workmanlike  manner.  Some  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  health  experts  were  placed 
on  the  job  and  these  men  eradicated 
cholera,  bubonic  plague,  smallpox  and 
all  of  the  other  Asiatic  or  tropical  dis- 
eases which  had  before  been  permitted 


Seeing  tlie  Orient 

to  carry  ofi:'  each  year  thousands  ol 
victims. 

You  would  be  surprised  if  }()U  weie 
told  that  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  have  been 
vaccinated,  but  it  is  the  truth.  IIos])itals 
have  been  established  all  over  the 
archipelago  and  the  necessity  of  cleanli- 
ness in  the  preparation  of  foods  and  jier- 
sonal  hygiene  have  been  drummed  int<i 
the  heads  of  the  pupils  of  the  thousands 
of  schools  until  the  Philii)pines  arc  now 
about  as  healthy  a  race  of  people  as  can 
be  found  anywhere. 

Is  it  hot  in  Manila?  you  might  ask. 
Well  it  never  reaches  a  liundred  de- 
grees there  and  it  does  that  in  a  good 
many  places  in  California.  Manila  is  a 
place  where  in  the  summer  season,  peo- 
ple perspire  a  good  deal  but  this  is  due, 
not  to  the  heat  particular!},  but  to  the 
humidity  of  the  atmos])here.  The  nights 
are  always  cool  and  delightful. 

Manila  is  really  the  most  interesting 
place  in  the  Orient  for  an  American 
to  visit.  It  was  settled  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1565,  about  forty  years  after  Ma- 
gellan's discovery  of  the  Philippines. 

The  great  wall  was  built  around  the 
city  and  this  wall  was  not  fully  com- 
pleted for  a  century  more.  Here  in  Cali- 
fornia we  rave  about  our  old  missions, 
but  they  have  churches  in  Manila  that 
are  finer  than  any  f)f  the  old  ■  mission 
churches  in  this  State  and  they  have 
been  standing  for  o\er  three  hundred 
years.  In  one  of  these  old  churches, 
San  Augustine,  were  deposited  the  re- 
mains of  Legaspi  and  Urdaneta,  the  war- 
rior and  priest  respectively  who  led  the 
first  S])anish  forces  to  Manila.  The  re- 
mains of  these  historic  men  Iiad  been 
placed  under  the  high  altar  of  the  old 
church  but  when  the  English  captured 
Manila  and  sacked  the  city  over  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  remains  of  these  two  ex- 
plorers were  thrown  out  by  the  English 
soldiers  who  were  looking  for  loot  and 
their  bones  mixed  so  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  sa}-  wdiich  was  which  when  the 
friars  again  replaced  them  in  their  for- 
mer resting  place. 

Manila  is  today  a  very  jjrogressive 
city.  It  has  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in 
the  h'ar  East  and  has  several  large 
(locks  at  which  the  big  trans- Pacific 
steamers  come  alongside  and  receive  and 
discharge  cargo.  It  has  a  magnificent 
ui)-to-date  hotel  of  150  rooms  overlook- 
ing Manila  Bay  and  the  Luneta,  Manila's 
famed  drive  way,  where  the  Constabul- 
ary liand  plays  every  evening.  'i'his 
hotel  is  under  the  management  of  .Mr. 


(ieorge  .\.  lUitz.  formerly  connected  w  ith 
many  of  the  leading  California  and  Ha- 
waii hotels. 

There  are  several  interesting  trips  to 
be  taken  outside  of  ]\Iaiiila  and  one  of 
these  is  to  r>aguio,  the  summer  cai)ital 
of  the  islands.  It  is  situated  in  the 
mountains  of  ISenguet,  al)out  a  hundred 
miles  from  Manila,  and  can  be  reached 
1)\  railroad  or  auto  dri\-e  o\er  a  first- 
class  rcjad.  The  scenery  is  most  pictur- 
es<|ue  all  the  way,  and  the  trip  u])  the 
ISenguet  rtjad  is  declared  b_\'  noted  tra\'- 
elers  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 

■t-  -T-  -J. 

His  Own  Fault 

The  city  man  tried  to  i)in  the  nono- 
genarian  peasant  down  to  items. 

"Tell  me,  what  must  one  do  to  li\e  to 
be  ninety,  like  you?" 

"Don't  drink,  don't  smoke.  "  laconical- 
ly; "keep  out  in  fresh  air." 

"But  my  father  observed  all  those 
rules,  and  he  died  at  sixty.' 

"Yes,"  calmly;  "but  he  didn't  do  'em 
long  enough." 

4* 

.\ccommodating  Husband.  —  Wife  — 
"Can  you  let  me  have  a  little  mone\'. 
John?" 

Hub. — "Certainly,  my  dear.  About  how 
little." — Boston  "Transcript." 

I  The  Manila  Hotel  | 

ci»        >>Ja-  ^ 

If.  JV- 

T 

FINEST  HOTEL  IN  THE    -ORIENT  ^ 

t^j'  '  % 

GEORGE  A.  BUTZ,  Manager    ■    '  'j^ 

4*     'i-'  # 


EVERY  AMERICAN  COMFORT 
AND  LUXURY 


Shanphai's  Premier  Hotels  I 


THE  ASTOR  HOUSE  HOTEL 

AND 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL 

Under  Management 
THE  SHANGHAI  HOTELS,  Ltd. 


Capt.  H.  E.  Morton, 

Managing  Director. 

i'-:*;:*-:-*-;-4^;-+-;-*-;:4^;-*-;*?»r:-.*-:-.*-;-*-;-*-;-*' 


EV  ERY  W  O  M  AN 
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Qibi  (Topper  Sboppe 

ART  METAL  CRAFTSMANSHIP 
Handrvrought    Silver,    Copper.  Bronze 
Let  us  submit  designs  and  estimates 
on  all  metal  art  goods  for  your  home 
Les.sons  Given 
474  Suiter  Street  Phone  Kearny  5991 

Bet.  Stockton  &  Powell 


Kearny  479      Treatments  at  your  home 
OPENING  SEPTEMBER  4th 
of 

California 
Chiropractic  College 

NERVES  AND  SPINE 

Evening  and  Sunday  Treatment 
by  Appointment 

207  POWELL  STREET 
(Fifth  Floor) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Prof.  A.  W.  Richardson,  President 


All 

About 

San  Francisco 

In  an  interesting  booklet  which  can  be 
had   for  the  asking. 

Get  a  copy  o(  "Trips  Around  San  Fran- 
cisco" published   by   Southern   Pacific  and 
send  it  to  your   friends   in  the  East. 
Contains   description   of   the   city's  varied 
attractions — 

Its  many  Hills  and  Wonderful  Views: 
Market  Street  and  the  Shopping  District. 
Its  Hotels.  Clubs  and  Theatres;  its  Mar- 
kets and  Restaurants,  Business  District 
and   Money  Houses. 

Residence  Sections.  Schools.  Colleges  and 
Churches;  the  Civic  Center  and  Public 
Buildings.  Museums.  Art  Galleries  and 
Monuments. 

Its  delightful  Climate  and  the  Clothing 
to  wear;    Outdoor  ilfe. 

Golden  Gate  Park.  Ocean  Beach.  China- 
town and  Portsmouth  Square,  the  Water- 
front, Fisherman's  Wharf.  Latin  Quarter. 
Mission  Dolores. 

The  Bay  Cities  and  around  the  Bay; 
Oakland.  Berkeley,  Alameda  and  its 
Beaches. 

University    of    California    and  Stanford. 
Mt.    Tamalpais    and    Muir    Woods,  Mt. 
Diablo    Country,    Down    the  Peninsula. 
Twin    Peaks   and    many   other   auto  trips 
on    boulevard   and  highway. 
GET  A  COPY  TODAY  at  Ticket  Offices 
or    Information  Bureau. 

Southern  Pacific 

Ask  for  folder  on  the 
Apache   Trail  of  Arizona 


WHI 
HOUSB 

COFPBB 

AND  TEA 

White  House  Coffee  is  pul  up  for  (hose 
who  want  a  dependable  article  of  intrinsic 
value,  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price. 
That  price  is  not  high,  certainly  not  ex- 
travagant, as  your  own  experience  will 
prove.  You  can  buy  White  House  Coffee 
in  any  business  center  of  this  country. 
Its  wonderful  growth  in  sales  in  20  years 
is  the  best  proof  that  its  splendid  standard 
of  quality  is  not  approached  by  other 
brands.  We  offer  it  as  the  best  Coffee 
sold  by  anybody  anywhere. 

White  House  Teas  (5  distinct  flavors) 
are  just  as  good  as  White  House  Cof- 
fee. Both  Coffee  and  Teas  are  in  the 
"All-Tin"  cans  that  Keep  all  goodness 
in,  all  badness  out. 

DWINELL-WRIGHT  CO.. 

Principal  Coffee  Roasters, 
BOSTON  -CHICAGO. 


Leandro  Campanari 
Vocal  Studio 

SCOTTISH   RITE  TEMPLE 

SUTTER  STREET 
AT  Van  Ness 


PAUL  EIDCILOl! 

O    Books  and  Arl  & 

239  QrantAve. 
San  Francisco 


The  Boudoir  Shop 

212   STOCKTON   ST..   ROOM  467 
Telephone  Sutter  2310 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 
EXCLUSIVE   AND  DISTINCTIVE 
LINGERIE 

PILLOWS        BASKETS        BOXES  BAGS 
HEMSTITCHING   AND   PICOT  EDGING 
MRS.   H.  PETERSON.  Pro. 
Suggestions  for  Christmas  Gifts 
Also  will  make  up  any  article  from  your  own 
materials. 


The  Highest  Spot 

"1  am  Iddkinj;"  for  an  ai)i)n>i)riatc  name 
for  my  new  liomc." 

"You  say  it  is  tlic  lii^^Iicst  spot  in  the 
neij^hborhood  ?" 

"Tile  very  liij.,diest." 

"Call  it  'The  .\ce.'  " 
.1.  >1< 

v»  » 

Doing  Two  Bits 

"^'ou  seem  jiretty  i)rou(l  since  yon 
f^ave  t\\  enty-fi\e  cents  to  the  Red  Cross 
fund." 

"^'assnh."  rejdied  .Mr.  I'-rastns  Pink- 
ley.  "Talk  al)t)iit  doin'  yiih  hit!  f  jcs' 
dune  my  two  bits!" 

■Xi      ^  •1'^ 
j>  -T 

A  Snrer  Test. —  'That  man  is  so  honest 
lie  wouldn't  steal  a  pin,"  said  the  admir- 
ing friend. 

"I  never  thought  much  of  the  i)in  test," 
answered  Miss  Cayenne.  "Try  him  with 
an   umbrella!" — Philadeli)hia  "huiuirer." 


The  Law  and  the  Woman 

IS  A  BOOK  THAT  EVERY  WOMAN 
SHOULD  HAVE  IN  HER  LIBRARY 

This  wonderful  work  by  ROSE  FALLS  BRES  explains  what  the 
legal  status  of  women  is  in  the  different  States. 
This  book,  which  sells  for  $2.00  in  the  bookstores,  will  be  forwarded  with 

EVERYWOMAN'S  MAGAZINE 
FOR  ONE  YEAR 
FOR  $3.00 


AXT'/^A/ri?  XT  .  AVOID  BUSINESS  DISASTER  BY  INVESTIGATING  THOROUGHLY 
W  ^IVll^iM  .  THIS  INSTITUTION 

Mrs.  Roberta  N.  Lewis  is  in  charge  of  the  Woman's  Department  of  the  Ek}uitable  Life  of  New  York.  Employ- 
ment will  be  provided  for  women  of  character  who  are  anxious  to  succeed  and  a  wonderful  opening  in  professional  life 
is  thus  made  possible.  College  women,  teachers,  nurses  and  especially  club  women,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call 
or  write  for  particulars.  EQUITABLE  WOMAN'S  DEPARTMENT, 

210  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Lake 
Tahoe 


^^DAYLIGHT  TRIP" 


TEN  HOURS  ride  from  San  Fran- 
cisco— O.  A.  &  E.  Ry.  electric  trains 
to  Sacramento  and 

Pierce- Arrow  Auto  Stage 
to  the  Lake 

$17.50  for  the  round  trip. 
Tickets  good  for  90  days  to  and 
including    Oct.    31,  1917. 

WRITK    FOR    FOLDEKS  AND 
Fl  1,1, 


Oakland,  Antioch&  Eastern  Ry. 

San  Francisco  Depot,  Key  Route  Ferry 
PHONE  SUTTER  2339 


I  The  One  Supreme  Authority  — 

'  WEBSTER'S  NEW 
s  INTERNATIONAL 

The  jVfw  Creation   is   an   nU-knnuing   siktuI  te-Klic-r  ^ 
■~i  T\\\>.\\vTu\^  with  Jimil   authority   all   kinds   of   \m/A\n^  , 
=-\  'lucslii'ns  in  spelling,  pronunciation,  definition,  history,  ^ 
Kc-'t-'raphy,  l>io^rraphy,  sports,  arts,  and  SLientcs. 

W  400.000  Vocabulary  Terms.  New  Gazetteer  B 
12.000  Biographical  Entries.  2700  Pages.  m 
Over  6.000  Illustrations.      Colored  Plates.  m 

S  ^-''^  ""^  Sii/'rfm^  ^lu'fu^my.  It  lb  the  j/.rmi'.ir,/  of  the  W- 
m  1  r.k-ral  and  St.ittr  (  ourts.  The  standard  of  the  Govrni-  r 
nient  Printing  Of-  V 
fice.  The  siandiird  ^ 
of  nc.-irh-  all  of  the  ^ 
sthnnlliooks.  In-  p 
drr^f.f  by  State  E 
SihooISiiiKrrintcnd- 
ents.  Al/  Sf-jf'^  t'- 
(T.  in  mmilier)  thnt  ^~ 
take  ortiti.il  a<.ti'  n 
rej;ardin(;  the  ad.  I'-  U 
tion  of  dittionaiiis  gr- 
recoijni/e  the  Mrr-  ^ 
riaiii  Series  as  m 
autIioritali\c.  ^"j 

Write  for  speriiiic-n  ^ 
pjiKCH.  1-Klil-.  a  m 
set  of  jiocket  ni;ips  g 
if  yon  mciitiou  this  g4 
puldi'.ation  gj 


.  Regular  and  India-  m 

^  ^    Paper  EdiHons.  g 

%  G  &C.MERRIAMCO.,Sprinc:field,Mass.  H 

1  GRAND  PRIZE  (Highest  Award)  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  K 

iiiiiiiiiiiffliiiiM^ 


WHY  PROP 
TflEflRCH 


TOFWTFfliTBY 


"When  Its  Music  or  Pictures.  Go  Where  the  CrouHs  Go" 

906  A  MARKET  ST.,      SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Extension  Telephone  Service 

An  Extension  Telephone  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  home 
by  saving  unnecessary  steps,  time  and  annoyance. 

Connected  with  your  main  telephone 
it  can  be  placed  in  any  part  of  the  house. 
It  doubles  the  value  of  your  telephone  service. 

The  Cost  Is  Small 
The  Convenience  Great 


THE  PACIFIC  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CO. 


practicaF' 
quality 


SPRRRV  QUA  I -IT  V 
has  a  (leei)cr  meaning- 
than  what  the  word 
ordinarily  suggests.  Tt 
goes  further  than  mere 
quahty  of  materials, 
carefully  and  scientif- 
ically i)roduced  in  mod- 
ern sanitary  mills.  Jt 
is  J'ractical  Quality — a 
kind  that  insures  re- 
sults in  the  kitchen 
and  on  the  tahle. 


Tn  our  kitchen  laht oratories  are  domestic  science  ex- 
l)erts  who  know  the  art  of  cooking  and  haking.  Their 
fmal  ])ractical  tests  determine  whether  or  not  the 
.Sperry  standard  has  heen  met.  W  hen  you  huy  Sperry 
Flour,  S])erry  Corn  Meal  or  Si)erry  Cereals  you  may 
rest  asstired  of  getting  a  quahty  that  has  proved  itself 
in  ever\-  stage  of  manufacture  and  will  also  prove  itself 
on  your  tahle. 

To  he  sure — look  for  the  /^JIT^ 
Sperry  trademark. 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 

CALIFORNIA 

There's  a  Sperry  Mill  within  150  miks  of  every  home  in  California. 


ourCo. 


« 


